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Pfefaee 


It is the purpose of this book to examine man in contact with his milieu 
and to view the specific ways in which he impresses psychological fact and 
method on his world. Such a purpose is, of course, a clear reflection of the 
goal of the book which was seminal to the present survey of applied psy- 
Aology, Dr. F. Kenneth Berrien's Practical Psychology, first published in 
1944. 

TIic "life of modern man is increasingly influenced by the science of psy- 
chology. Information flowing from research in many areas of psychology is 
regularly adapted and used in gross and subtle ways to amplify contempo- 
rary life. In viewing these ways in this book particular attei1ti(9n has«been 
given to experimental procedures and techniques (supported by relevant 
basic and applied research data) that have been turned by ma^ to his prac- 
tical advantage in major aspects of his environment. 

Because the applications of psychology arc so pervasive, w^e have followed 
our inclinations and concentrated on selected areas that seem to us to be 
of first imjjortance. In the discussion of psychology applied to adjustment 
there have been omitted, by design, details of clinical and abnormal proce- 
dures that are thoroughly covered in other souices. The discussion of psy- 
chology applied to industry offers a relatively rapid but comprehensive sur- 
vey of man's relationship to special facets of industrial situations. The role 
of the psychologist in opinion, advertising, and market research is empha- 
sized in viewing the applications of psychology to consumer problems and 
political issues. A departure from the usual is the inclusion of important 
new material that considers the application of psychology to international 
relations and its use in the negotiation process. Finally we have addressed 
some of the major problems of crime and the applications of psychology 
toward the solution of these problems. 

Throughout this presentation, it is assumed that the reader has not had 
the benefit of the standard introductory survey of contemporary psycholog)\ 
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PREFACE 


Later chapters are a continuation and extension of earlier chapters. A fairly 
comprehensive central reference system has been used, culminating in a 
consolidated list at the end of the textbook. For further study, suggested 
references arc located at the end of each chapter. 

As the direct descendant of Berrien's Practical Psychology^ this book is 
an attempt to reflect the flavor of applied psychology while rooting its dis- 
cussions in research findings and techniques. Coverage is broad and some- 
what ecTcctic, but this is the nature of the field. The first stirrings of applied 
psychology were heard not long after modern experimental psychology 
emerged from Wundt’s laborator\% for in 1908 Walter Dfll Scott Com- 
pleted the book The Psychology of Advertising. Soon after*its publication, 
he was appointed professor of applied psychology at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. However, Hugo Miinsterberg, a professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has often been called the first applied psychologist. In 191?, his 
book Psychology and Industrial Efficiency was published. Four years later, 
the first periodical for the dissemination of information concerning applica- 
tions of psychology (particularly to the business and industrial world) b^ 
gan publication as the Journal of Applied Psychology. By 1920, applied psy- 
chology was the subject of a small number of college courses and several 
new bpoks. Topics usually stressed were industrial selection and efficiency, 
advertising, and psychology and the law. Two decades later the province 
of applied psychology had burgeoned to the point where Dr. Berrien, in 
writing Practical Psychology^ had difficulty in providing adequate cov^erage 
without slighting many significant findings and conceptual approaches. 

The senior author has taken general responsibility for the entire book and 
wrote Chapters 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1 1, 1 5, and 16. Dr. Berrien rewTotc Chapter 
5, and prepared Chapters 1? and 14, which are entirely new. Dr. Russell con- 
tributed Chapters 2, 3, and 4 and Dr. Wells provided Chapter. 12. Those 
familiar with Dr. Berrien’s earlier books will find in this one something old, 
something borrowed, and much that is new. 

Many others ha\'e helped in the task of preparing this textbook, and there 
is genuine gratitude to all these individuals. Other expressions of gratitude 
of special warmth arc extended to Mrs. Winifred Brown, Mr. I’homas Sky- 
ler, and Mr. Jon Martinsen. Many valuable criticisms of the manuscript 
were received enroute to its completion, but of particular utility were the 
views of Dr. Kinsley R. Smith, who read the entire manuscript, and Dr. 
Philip Ash, Dr. Jack Gibb, and Dr. Bernard P. Indik, who each read varioifs 
chapters. 

J. M. B. 
F. K. B. 
D. L. R. 
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PART ONE 





E ach human organism exists in a complex world in which he must 
continually adjust his behavior. The continuing activity of each 
prrsi, : that is, his behavior— is the result of cliaractcristics within him 
as well as the multitude of stimulations he has received and is receiv- 
ing from his environment. How adjustments of each perso^i may be 
brought about is discussed in the first five chapters of ih^^ booje. 

Behavior can be modified or changed. In Chapter 1 we discuss 
how behavior can be modified by the processes called learning. We 
examine general principles and discuss specific applications and tech- 
niques for increasing efficiency in learning, particularly in school 
situations. 

In Chapters 2, 3, and 4 mental health is discussed. The importance 
of mental illness and mental retardation in American society is shown 
in Chapter 2. There is also an introduction to the concept of several 
critical stages in the development of mental illness. In Chapter 3 the 
stages in the development of personality as well as how mental illness 
develops during the life span from prenatal through adulthood is dis- 
cussed. By the end of Chapter 3 we have seen how mental illness may 
be avoided through the life stages or developed during the same 
periods. We also examine the various types of prevention and treat- 
jiient facilities usually available in the United States. 

Chapter 4 concentrates on treatment and rehabilitation of mentally 
disturbed people. It is explained that progressive failures in early de- 
velopmental stages may result in poor functioning or adjustment of 
an individual. Such a mentally ill person can often be helped by vari- 
ous kinds of therapy so that he may better get along" in his society. 


Techniques for helping a person return to his society and normal 
functioning make up the topic of rehabilitation. 

'The special, adjustments of people in later life are discussed in 
Chap'ter 5. This chapter continues the discussion of the developmental 
sequence in the forming of personality and behavior begun in Chap-' 
ters 1, 2 , and 3. The processes of aging, the ordinary adjustments 
made, and the special programs or efforts needed to help individuals 
in later life are discussed. 



When driving an automobile, we cruise through a green traffic light 
confident that opposing traffic will stop for the red light. We expect and 
generally find little or no noise among theatergoers while the show is in 
prog^c^js. We know that most students arrive for class just before or at the 
time the bell rings. Wc therefore recognize and accept the fact that human 
behavior is predictable. 

When we come to a crosswalk with a pedestrian traffic li^ht control, 
we press a button, the light turns red for the automobile traffic, and the 
drivers obediently halt. Sometimes we stand before a group of talking stu- 
dents and raise our hand or verbally ask for quiet, and the rfbise subsides. 
We not only can predict but also control behavior. 

Yet there arc exceptions, even for the examples just cited. Some drivers 
do not stop at red traffic lights, some theatergoers talk during the show, and 
some students arrive late for class. Even so, there is lawfulness in the dif- 
ferences in behavior as well as in the similarities. 

Psychology, as the science of behavior, studies both the background 
and the prediction and control of behavior. This book discusses general 
principles or techniques involved in control and prediction of behavior. 
Although these principles may not seem to work in all cases, an understand 
ing of the basic principles will enhance the possibility of a better under- 
standing of the predicting and controlling of behavior. 

^ Scientists and philosophers have discussed learning throughout the his- 
tory of mankind. Even so, there is not complete unanimity over a defini- 
tion of learning. For the purposes of this book, learning refers to the modi- 
fication of behavior due to experience. This definition suggests that changes 
in behavior are used as estimates of learning. Changes due to the unfolding 
of inherited characteristics with the passage of time and changes resulting 
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from fatigue, receptor changes, or effector changes^ arc not to be consid- 
ered learning. 

• 'theorists explain how learning takes place according to their own inter- 
pretations of experimental evidence. It is not within the scope of this book 
to explain each of these different views. However, the following sections 
highlight a group of general principles. I’hesc principles are generally com- 
patible with those of such leading learning theorists as W. K. Estes, E. R. 
Guthrie* D. O. Hebb, O. H. Mowrer, B. E. Skinner, K. W. Spence, and 
E. C. Tolman. In the final portion of this chapter, several 'sectionsi are 
devoted to efficiency in learning. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 

Before we can discuss adequately how learning takes place, we must be 
familiar with human behavior in general. We have already suggested that 
human behavior can be studied with some precision and ultimately pre- 
dicted and controlled. Behavior is instigated and controlled by stimulation 
from the external and internal environment of the individual. 

Each of us lives in an environment which constantly bombards him with 
stimulation. Erom the external environment, physical energy, such as light, 
heat, ancf sound, falls upon the entire organism. Internally, movements of 
joints* contractions of muscles, and so on, produce stimulation. Certain 
receptors in the organism arc adapted to receive and be activated by differ- 
ent kinds and strengths of energy. When such receptors are’activatcd, neu- 
ral stimulation is propagated through the nervous system of the organism. 
When the organism is aware of such stimulation or responds to it, we say 
that the stimulation has been perceived, 'rims a person is receiving neural 
stimulation routed from various receptors at all times. He is awwre of, or 
responds to, only some of this stimulation. The perceived stimulus situation 
is that portion of the neural stimulation from receptors of which the organ- 
ism is aware or responds. As an example, consider a person w'atching a 
movie. At a particular moment sound, light, heat, and other physical ener- 
gies are affecting him. He is probably aware only of the light and sound 
stimulation from the area of the movie screen. 'Ehus the perceived stimulus 
situation consists of a photographic image and some sound. I’he heat of 
the room, the lighted exit signs, the sounds of movement of people in the 
back of the theater, and many other stimulations aic not noticed by the 


1 Receptors are specialized organs that receive stimulation and set up signals in the 
nervous system. Effectors are muscles and glands that respond to stimulation from the 
nervous system to produce behavior. 
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person. Even though these additional stimulations impinge upon appro- 
priate receptors, they are not part of the perceived stimulus situation. 

We must take care to make this discrimination between stimulus»situ- 
ition* (all of the stimuli impinging upon receptors) and perceived stimu- 
lus situation (stimuli the person is aware of or responds to). The perceived 
stimulus situation is crucial to our understanding of how learning takes 
place. The general principles wc will discuss arc reinforcement, shaping, 
generalization and discrimination, schedules of reinforcement, and moti- 
vation. * 

'When a c4iange of behavior occurs, there is a change in the probability 
of a response pccurring after a given stimulus. Thus any change in be- 
havior due to experience is called learning and may be considered in terms 
of change in the probability of a response occurring. Wc are going to dis- 
cuss learning as any change in the probabilit\ that a response will occur. 
'Ihis means that an increased probability of a response occurrence is to be 
termed learning, and a decreased probability of a response occurrence is 
also to be termed learning. 

In everyday usage, we arc often interested in controlling for increase or 
deLica.)e m probability of response occurrence. We will use^a special term 
for each of these modifications of behavior. The tenn acquisition wjll refer 
to changes of behavior where there is an increased probability of i# response 
occurring. 'The term extinction will refer to changes of behavior where 
there is a decreased probabilih' of a response occurring. To restate the 
terms briefly: 

Learning is any change (increase or decrease) in the probability of response 
occurrence. 

Acquisition is incieasc in the probability of response occurrence. 

Extinction is decrease in the probability of response occurrence. 

This terminology is slightly different from that used by some learning 
theorists and considerably different from general usage. Here wc call in- 
creased probability of response acquisition. Some people use the term learn- 
ing to refer to such increased probability of response occurrence (e\'en after 
they have defined learning as any change in probability of response). We 
emphasize the use of learning to refer to any change in probability of 
response occurrence. 

Learning usually takes place each time a response- occurs. If the per- 
ceived stimulus situation changes .i sufficient amount immediately after a 
response occurs, acquisition takes place. If there is no change in the per- 

2 Response is any nuisciilar, neural, or glandular process or activity following 
stimulation. 
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ceived stimulus situation or the change is too little or too great, extinction 
takes place. If the perceived stimulus situation changes just the right 
amount, there will be no change in the probability of response occurrence. 

We must remember that it is change in the perceived stimulus* situ- 
ation that is of importance to learning. I’he stimulus situation (all of the 
stimuli impinging upon receptors) will change from one instant to another 
and certainly before and after a response. However, the perceived stimulus 
situation may remain constant for an organism before and after a response. 
Or vice versa; the perceived stimulus may change while the stimulus situ- 
ation remains constant. 

In review, we now know that if a sufficient amount o^ change in the 
perceived stimulus situation (any particular amount within a rather broad 
range) is provided for an organism just after a response occurs, acquisition 
of that response takes place. Just what the sufficient amount of change 
should be is open to investigation. At this time there is no set rule as to 
how much change of any particular stimulus must take place in order to 
have acquisition. However, if less than a certain amount of change in the 
perceived stimulus situation follows a response, extinction of that response 
takes place. If^more than a certain amount of change follows a response, 
extinction also takes place. 

An example here will help us to understand how varying amounts of 
chan^ in the perceived stimulus situation may produce acquisition or ex- 
tinction. Let us suppose an organism is placed in a situation where a light 
source can bg applied at controlled levels of intensity. Just after the organ- 
ism makes a response, light is turned on at a very low intensity. 'Ilic le\cl 
of intensity may be so low as to be barely perceived or not perceived by the 
organism. "Ihus extinction of the response would take place. (I'he response 
would be less likely to occur again in the same situation.) If, jijst after a 
response occurs, a light of verv' strong intensity is turned on, the organism 
might perceive it as a severe change in the stimulus situation, and extinc- 
tion of the response would take place. If, after a response occurs, a light 
of proper intensity is turned on, the organism could perceive the change in 
stimulus situation, and acquisition of the response would take place. (The 
response would be more likely to occur again in the same situation.) 

Reinforcement. Many theorists believe that reinforcement is important 
to learning. They generally apply the term reinforcement tp a stimulus 
which, if it follows a response, increases the probability of iliat response 
occurring again when the same stimulus situation reoccurs. 'Thus reinforce- 
ment refers to any change in the perceived stimulus situation within the 
limits necessary to result in acquisition (a light of proper intensity, in the 
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previous example). The term aversive stimulus is often used for a stimulus 
that produces a decrease in the probability of a response occurrence.^ Too 
jnuch change in the perceived stimulus situation is an aversive stimulus and 
is followed by extinction (a light of verv' strong intensity, in the previous 
example). Too little change in the perceived stimulus situation (a light of 
very low intensity, in the previous example) is also followed by extinction 
but is usually not labeled by a specific term. The relation of change in the 
perceived stimulus situation to commonly used terms and to resulting be- 
havioral modifications is shown in Table 1.1. 


TABLE 1.1 Relations of Change in Perceived Stimulus Situation to Commonly 
Used Terms and Resulting Modifications of Behavior 


Change in 

Percci\'ed 

Stimulus 

Situation 

Very 

little 

Sufficient 

amount 

Too much 

Com ni only Used 
Ternunjiog/ 

Lack of 
reinforcement 

Reinforcement 

Aversive 

stimulus 

Behavior 

Modifications 

Decreased 
probability of 
response 
(Extinction) 

Increased 
probability of 
response 
(Acquisition) 

Dccr^iscd 
proj^aoility 
qf response 
(Extinftion ) 


'Fable l.l shows that zero or small changes in the perce^ed stimulus 
situation immediately following a response are commonly referred to as 
lack of reinforcement and result in a decreased probability of the response 
occurring (extinction). Sc\’crc changes are coimnunly referred to as aver- 
sive stimifli and result in a decreased probability or response (extinction). 
A wide range of sufficient change in stimulation immediately following a 
response is commonly called reinforcement and results in an increased 
probability of the response occurring (acquisition). 

As an example of the importance of reinforcement in learning we pre- 
sent a hypothetical case history. A hungr\^ dog is in a room with his master. 
Light, sounds, and other stimuli make up the stimulus situation. ('Fhe dog 
is aware only of some of these stimuli at any one time— his perceived stimu- 
lus situation.) If the dog raises his forepaw and his master immediately 
gives him food, the stimulus situaiion has been changed. (Since the dog 
was hungry, we assume he was aware of the food presented, so that his per- 
ceived stimulus situation changed.) If the response (raising forepaw) is 
followed by reinforcement (sufficient amount of change in stimulation), 
the probability of the dog’s raising his forepaw when the initial preresponse 
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situation is presented again is increased (acquisition). Thus the dog has 
learned to raise his forepaw. 

The stimuli in the original stimulus situation become controlling stim 
uli. If, after several reinforced trials, the original stimulus situation is pre- 
sented again, the dog will give the same response. Each time a sufficient 
amount of change in stimulation follows a response, there is an increased 
probability of that response occurring again on future trials (acquisition). 

What if the master docs nothing after the dog raises his pi^w? 4he per- 
ceived stimulus situation just after the response will be almort the same as 
before the response. The dog will have a lower probability of making the 
response the next time the original stiniulus situation is presented (extinc- 
tion). It is also possible that the master docs very little after the response, 
but that the dog perceives a change in the stimulus situation. This change 
in the perceived stimulus situation may be just the right amount to hold 
constant or even increase the probability of a response occurring. However, 
such a happening is not too common, so that wc can usuall) expect extinc- 
tion if little or no change in the stimulus situation follows a response. 

To recapitulate, when a response is followed by a sufficient amount of 
change in the perceived stimulus situation, the probabihh of that response 
occurrihgiin the future when the preresponse conditions are presented again 
is geijerallyJmereascd. This is called acquisition. When a response is fol- 
lowed by a small amount of (or no) change in the pcrccixcd stimulus 
situation, the probabilit}' of the response occurring when preresponse con- 
ditions arc presented again is generally decreased. This is called extinction. 

Shaping Behavior. Once an organism gives a response, the response may 
be follow'ed by reinforcement. Often, how^ever, the organism docf not emit 
a desired response. Consequently, the organism must be trained to give a 
desired response by shaping. 

If a desired response is not emitted by an organism, successive approxi- 
mations of the desired responses may be followed by reinforcement. Such 
a process is called shaping. 

When a particular response is desired, reinforcement should be given 
after each response that approximates or is a step toward the desired re- 
sponse. Thus the approximate response will tend to occur more frequcntl;^. 
Each time a closer approximation to the desired response is followed by 
reinforcement, that response will tend to be repeated in the future. As 
closer and closer approximations are followed by rcinforccincnt and less 
desired responses are not followed by reinforcement, the less desired re- 
sponses arc extinguished. Finally the desired response will be emitted and 
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can be followed by reinforcement. The desired response will thus be 
acquired. 

A5 an example, we cite a trainer who wishes to teach his dog to sit Vith 
forepiiws in the air. Unfortunately, the dog does not emit this response. 
Thus, the trainer cannot provide reinforcement immediately after the dog 
sits. Instead, the trainer must shape the desired behavior by providing rein- 
forcement whenever approximations of the desired behavior occur. If the 
dog stops in front of him, the trainer provides reinforcement; thus'the dog 
will tend to stop in front of his master more often than before. When an\ 
movement toward sitting up occurs, the trainer provides reinforcement but 
docs not provide reiiiforceiiicnt when such behavior does not occur. The 
nonrcinforced behavior decreases in frequenev of occurrence (extinction) 
and the approximate desired response becomes more frequent (acquisi- 
tion). After successive approximations are reinforced, the desired response 
is eventually given and the trainer provides reinforcement. The desired 
behavior tends to reoccur when similar prcresp^Misc stimuli are presented 
and all other responses have lessened probabilities of occurrence. The dog 
has learned to respond to a specific stimulus situation with a specific 
response. 

An organism can be trained to give a desired response even if^sueh a 
response has never occurred. We also know that the organism re!?ponds to 
a specific stimulus situation. 'I’his situation is composed of Controlling 
stimuli. If the dog )iist mentioned learned to sit in a particular room when 
coniinandcd to do so by his master, the stimuli controlling tiiis behavior 
consisted of all those factors in the external and internal environment of 
the dog that entered his brain via the nervous svstem. Thus a complete set 
of stimuli (stimulus situation) was available when the response was given 
and rcinfcyccd. If the same stimulus situation is available to the dog again, 
he can be expected to give the learned (acquired) response. But sometimes 
the preresponse stimulus situation is varied. Suppose, for example, that the 
trainer was with his dog m a different room and still wanted the dog to 
sit up. 

Fortunately, a response acquired in one situation will tend to reoccur in 
similar situations. The icsponse generalizes from one set of controlling 
stimuli to another. 

(generalization and Discrimination. Generalization means that a learned 
response is given in the presence of a set of stimuli similar to, but not 
identical with, that present at the time of learning. A person may learn in 
one situation and transfer the learning to a variety of similar situations— he 
generalizes. 
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To expand the concept of generalization and bring in another term, 
discrimination^ we return to the example of the trainer and dog. The dog 
learned this behavior while hungry and under many other internal stimulus 
conditions (fatigue, thirst, and so on) as well as in an external environ- 
ment consisting of verbal commands from his trainer and other stimuli 
(temperature, light, sounds, and so on). Suppose the trainer and his dog 
are in a new room with different external stimuli and some changes in 
internal stimuli (dog has become fatigued or thirstier). If, when the com- 
mand “sit*' is given, enough similar stimuli are available as controlling 
stimuli, the dog sits up. If he is provided reinforcement, he 'will continue 
to sit up on future commands by his trainer, llius the similar, but different 
controlling stimuli have been followed by the learned response, '['he more 
similar the stimuli, the greater the probability of occurrence of the learned 
response. 

If the trainer desired to teach the dog to discriminate between some- 
what similar but different stimulus situations, he could have done so by 
providing reinforcement in one situation and not in the other. Suppose the 
trainer desired to have the dog sit up when commanded to sit but only if 
there were some other control stimulus in the situation. For example, when 
the trainer commanded “sit” and raised his hand, he wanted the dog to 
sit up. If the dog were given reinforcement immediately after sitting up 
when the verbal command and hand signal were given, the dog would learn 
to sit up for these signals. If not reinforced after sitting up when just the 
verbal comruand were given^ the dog would extinguish tlig sitting up re- 
sponse (or learn not to sit up) to just the verbal command. Thus, the dog 
would discriminate between two rather similar sets of stimuli. 

In addition to the effects upon learning previously discussed, we must 
also consider the persistence of changes in behavior. Reinforcement is im- 
portant not only in bringing about changes but also in the maintenance of 
such changes. The relation between responses and schedules of reinforce- 
ment is important and is discussed in the next section. 

Schedules of Reinforcement. Reinforcement may be given after every 
desired response, after every other response, or at variable times. Schedules 
of reinforcement have been investigated and reported in detail by Skinner, 
his associates (Ferstcr and Skinner, 1957), and others interested in under- 
standing learning. The reported work generally described rcinforcemertt 
schcxlulcs as fixed or variable intervals or fixed or variable ratios. When re- 
inforcement is given after each response, it is called continuoui; when given 
on an interval or ratio schedule, it is called intermittent. Ratio refers to the 
number of responses between reinforcements. A fixed ratio schedule means 
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that a reinforcement follows each time a certain number of responses arc- 
given. A variable ratio schedule means that reinforcement follows after 
varying numbers of responses, llius a fixed ratio schedule might call for 
reinforcement after the third, sixth, ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, and so on, 
response, whereas a variable ratio schedule may call for reinforcement after 
the first, third, fifteenth, seventeenth, thirty-second, and so on, response. 
Interval refers to the time between reinforcements. Interval schedules have 
the time between reinforcements either fixed or variable regardlfiss of the 
nuyiber of •responses occurring. 

Broadly speaking, the quickness or facility with which acquisition takes 
place is dependent upon reinforcement, and therefore it is advantageous to 
get the largest number of reinforced responses as rapidly as possible. How- 
ever, we are not concerned only with acquiring new material. How the 
learned behavior will persist is also of importance. 

Although continuous reinforcement brings about the most rapid learn- 
ing, it is also followed by the most rapid extinction when reinforcement is 
withheld. Many learned responses will persist for a long period of time 
without additional reinforcement if they have been learned under inter- 
mittent reinforcement schedules. In general, the longer the time or the 
greater the number of responses between reinforcement during Jearning 
trials, the longer the time or the greater the number of response^ that will 
occur when reinforcement is withheld, 'rims, an organism *given 100 rein- 
forcements will continue to respond without reinforcement longer if he 
received the original reinforcements spread over 500 responses than if he 
had received all of the reinforcements consecutively (100 responses). 

When learning for longer retention, an intermittent reinforcement 
schedule is better than a continuous schedule. However, training using onl\ 
intermittent reinforcement is almost impossible. Karly in the training the 
desired responses may not be reinforced often enough to be repeated. 'Hie 
desired response, when not often repeated, may be extinguished if it is 
given and not followed by reinforcement. Consider a training situation 
where a fixed ratio schedule of reinforcement after every fifth trial is to be 
attempted. If the organism is reinforced after first giving the desired re- 
sponse, the probability of repeating the response is increased. But, extinc- 
*^ion will take place if the next four emissions arc not followed by reinforce- 
nent. Waiting for the response to occur so that the next reinforcement 
nay be given becomes impractical. Thus, training usually begins with con- 
inuous reinforcement schedules and progresses through greater and greater 
atio or interval schedules. In such a way, schedules as high as one rein- 
breement per 1,000 responses have proven useful. Once a response is 
earned using such a schedule it persists through many noiueinforced trials. 
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So far we have discussed the relation betwc'cn behavior change and 
perceived stimulus situation change. It is obvious that the amount of stimu- 
lus variability in the environment is not always directly reflected in an 
organism's nervous system. At times, small environment changes will be 
perceived by a person, and at other times the same variations in the en- 
vironment will make little or no impression upon the nervous system. For 
example, the presence of relatively small amounts of food in the environ- 
ment may be noticed by a dog that has not had food for 24 hours, but may 
be completely ignored by a dog that is satiated'^ with food. 

Motivation. Motivation has to do with a subjective shifting of the value 
of stimuli to an oiganism. Motivation is an internal condition of an organ- 
ism that influences its responses to stimuli. If an animal is deprived of 
food, introducing a moderate amount of food into the stimulus situation, 
just after a response, might provide a sufficient change in the perceived 
stimulus situation to result in acquisition of the response. If the animal is 
satiated with food and the same amount of food is introduced into the 
stimulus situation just after a response, only a small change in perceived 
stimulus situation would occur and extinction of the response should be 
expected. The amount of perceived change produced by a variation in 
stimulus situation depends on the motivational condition of the organism. 

Rdnforcem'cnt effects from changes in the environmental stimulus situ- 
ation of an organism take place only when the changes are perceived. How 
much of a change in the environmental stimulus situation h perceived by 
an organism is dependent upon its motivational state. The more highh’ 
motivated organism will notice more change when an environmental 
stimulus situation varies than will a poorly moti\’aled organism. 

Now that wc have discussed a few general principles of learning, it is 
appropriate to show how these principles, plus other techniques, may be 
put to use. Very little knowledge of how to study is gained, and only few 
attempts at being efficient are made by most students. Most often the 
techniques used in study were developed accidentally early in school life 
and have simply been carried on throughout life. h"or example, it is well 
known that students vary' greatly in the time spent studying. One study 
at the University of Minnesota (Weinland, 1950) showed that some stu- 
dents studied 10 hours per w'eck and others with equal loads studied 50 
hours. 

ITic following sections will discuss how to put forth efforts in an efE- 


3 Satiated describes the condition of an organism when it is completely gratified 
concerning a nccxl or desire (for example, food) . 
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cient manner. Often, people with average ability surpass performance of 
superior or gifted people simply by using their capacity ^more efficiently. 
The material below is not to serve as short cuts to transitory succc.^ but 
*rathCr to show how to gain the greatest returns from the time and effort 
expended. 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY IN LEARNING 

Getting* thc*most done for the least amount of time and energy is one way 
of explaining«efficicncy. In terms of study efficiency, this means learning the 
greatest amouyt of material so that it will be useful in the future, and 
doing so in the least amount of time. 'The expenditure of energy studying 
is frequently measured only in the time used with an assumption that the 
same amount of energy is expended per unit of time. This assumption will 
generally hold in the following discussions, but occasionally mention of 
total energy expended will be made. 

Much of this material is based on the general principles of learning 
explained earlier. We will use these principles in our discussions. Study 
efficiency will be covered under six major topics— reinforcement, distributed 
versus undistributed practice, whole versus part learning, getting action in 
learning, physical factors, and study skills. 

Increasing Probability of Reinforcements. Basing acquisition on rein- 
forcement of responses naturally means that opportunities fyr the occur- 
rence of responses follow^ed by reinforcement must occur. In fact, learning 
will generally be more efficient if many such occurrences are brought about 
during the study sessions. Fortunately, the human organism derives rein- 
forcement from the completion of a task itself, tun ing a response, verbal 
or written communications from others and a huge array of other possible 
stimuli changes. It is, therefore, not at all impossible to arrange a learning 
situation where reinforcements arc vcr\ likely to occur after responses are 
given. 

A learning situation with immediately available reinforcements for cor- 
rect responses has been used at one time or another by most students. Learn- 
ing a foreign language often involves memorizing vocabulary lists. Many 
students have endeavored to do such memorizing by using a double list 
with the foreign language, such as TVcnch in one column and the English 
in the next. The student reads the French and tries to think what the 
proper English translation is, and then immediately checks himself by see- 
ing the English. If he is correct he receives reinforcement (the knowledge 
of having given the correct response) and if not, he does not" get reinforce- 
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nient. In the former case, acquisition takes place, whereas extinction occurs 
in the latter. The student thus uses reinforcement to memorize correct 
translations for a list of foreign words. 

Many students have gone beyond the technique just described and 4iave 
devised a very simple ‘^machine” to help themselves Icani. A sheet of paper 
or a card is held over the translation so that the student must give a 
response before he can check whether his response is correct or not. This 
use of a 'file card or sheet of paper provides some of the same conditions 
as do teaching machines or autoinstructional devices. Since this relatively 
new' field of learning is receiving so much publicity and may be of great 
importance in the future, it w'ill be discussed in some detajl. 

AUTOINSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES. Teaching machines, programed learning, 
self-tutoring, automated training are some of the terms used to describe 
scif-instriiction devices. The history of such devices is relatively short and 
can be found in many publications (Lysaught and Williams, 196^; Galan- 
ter, 1959; Lumsdainc and Glaser, 1960; Smith and Moore, 1962). Kopstein 
and Shillenstad (1962) have described the scientist's view of autoinstruc- 
tion as . . ijothing but an application of the principles governing the 
interaction between the teaching presentation and the learning individual. 
It is, however, a minutely systematic application of the scientific principles 
of learning; »and the application itself is guided by the general principles of 
engineering-design logic. It strives to select the optimal values for those 
parameters o,f the learning situation that facilitate learning and favor later 
proficient performance in a criterion (application) situation^' 

As might well be assumed, autoinstructional devices are dependent 
upon programs or material' prepared for them. In general, the type of 
information taught most efficiently in autoinstructional devices is that 
which is relatively simple or must be memorized. There have been attempts 
to devise programs for more difficult, integrative material and logic, but 
these are mostly experimental. Programing may be roughly divided into 
two classes: linear and branching. These terms apply to the sequencing of 
the subject matter and the possibilities of reinforcement. 

ITie linear approach involves breaking down the subject matter into 
small segments of information which are presented to the student in se- 
quence. Each small piece of information is given to the student with a 
question in what is typically called a ‘"frame.” After each “frame” the stup- 
dent gives a response, and if the response is correct the student is rein- 
forced. "ITie reinforcement is often just the knowledge of having given the 
correct response, although some machines also use signal liglits as rein- 
forcement. After pretesting with appropriate subjects, programs can be 
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prepared where the number of errors for the average student is very low 
and reinforcements maximized. 'I’he program may be presented in anv one 
jof a variety of different machines or pieces of apparatus. 

Most of the work in linear programing follows Skinners (1954) prin- 
ciples and extensions of his and Pressey’s (1926) earlier work. Figure 1.1 
shows a typical machine for use with a linear program. 



Figure 1.1. The Koncept-O-Graph, Kog-7 teaching machine, A program of material 
is presented in the larger window with a blank roll of paper in the smaller win- 
dow. After reading the question the learner writes his answer on the paper tape, 
turns the knob which moves his answer under the glass in the smaller window 
and also moves the program in the larger window exposing the proper answer. 
Thus the ^earner can check his answer immediately. (Photograph courtesy of 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N.Y.) 


The machine shown in Figure 1.1 provides an opening or window for 
presentation of the information and question as well as a separate place for 
recording an answer. More elaborate machines may provide for multiple 
choice answers by use of gadgetry and will possibly have a light or other 
stimulus to give a signal (reinforcement) when a correct response is given. 

Linear programs may also be prepared in printed or book form with 
a statement and question on one page and correct answer on the next page 
or presented in some other manner. Using a programed book, the student 
asks himself the question and either records or thinks of the answer and 
then checks the answer given in the book. If he is correct he is reinforced 
for his response and then goes to the next frame. 
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Several programed books are available, and more are entering the 
market. Figure 1.2 shows an early entry in the field— Holland and Skinner, 
The Analysis of Behavior— that teaches the learning principles generally 
used in linear programing. 



Figure 1.2. Photograph of book The Analysis of Behavior showing the cover and 
page 11 of thf text. Each frame of material is printed on a page with an answer 
to the frame from the preceding page. A learner reads a frames thinks of the 
answer or records it, turns the page and checks himself, and then goes on to the 
next frame. (Photograph courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
N.Y.) 


Branching programs have been emphasized by Crowder (1959) and his 
associates. Essentially starting from work in trouble-shooting electrical cir- 
cuits, Crowder developed a technique of teaching by presenting relatively 
small segments of information to students and then asking them multiple- 
choice questions about the material. When the student makes his choice 
of alternative the machine indicates that his choice was correct (reinforce- 
ment) and refers him to more information or that he chose an incorrect 
response and why it is wrong. The program thus branches from the original 
information. Usually after the incorrect response is given, the student is leS 
back to review the original information and make another choice of alter- 
native. The program may also have other branching devices— that is, a side 
track from the regular sequence may be followed when a certain alternative 
is chosen even if it is not a wrong choice. 
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Several machines have been developed to accommodate branching pro- 
grams, and more new ones are being designed. As with hnear programs, 
branching programs may also be in book form. Several such book? are 
already on the market and others are being added. Instead of the machine's 
indicating a correct or incorrect choice of alternative, the student turns to 
an indicated page for whatever alternative he chooses. The written material 
on the new page either indicates the choice was correct (reinforcement) 
and provides new information and another question or indicates tlfe choice 
was an errop, explains why, and routes the student back to the original 
infortnation for review and another choice. 

In addition* to the two major autoinstructional techniques just de- 
scribed, there arc always other new and exciting experiments in progress. 
Several reports have indicated that electronic computers may be tied to 
teaching machines in such a manner that a student may skip material he 
knows and can have more selective drill on his weak areas or integrate more 
material in his learning. Inhere arc^also investigators working on visual 
presentations through regular moving picture films and slide films with 
and without audio stimulation. Others arc working on straight audio stimu- 
lation. bi short, fascinating new aids to education are devejoping. Much 
information formerly presented in classrooms or traditional books piay be 
more efficiently given to students in the future in programed fashfon. Thus 
teachers may be allowed to concentrate more efforts on materials thal can- 
not be handled by autoinstructional devices. 

Distributed Versus Undistributed Practice. A general conclusion con- 
cerning studying an assignment all at one sitting or dividing the study time 
into a number of shorter sessions is that distributed practice is more efficient 
than massed practice. Many studies under a large variety of conditions sup- 
port this general finding, but of course there arc exceptions. 

As early as 1885 one investigator (Ebbingha^is, 1885) reported that it 
was more efficient to space learning over a period of three days than to mass 
the practice into one sitting. Since that report numerous investigators have 
substantiated the value of distributed practice, including most of the more 
recent studies, such as those reported by Underwood (1961 ). However, the 
more recent investigations have thrown additional light on when distributed 
practice is of value and when it does not serve better than massed practice. 
• Underwood, working with the acquisition of verbal lists, showed that 
''distributed practice will enhance learning only when interference occurs 
in the response-learning phase." This means that some words in the list, 
previous word lists, or previous learning must cause some interference in the 
learning of new material before distributed practice will be anj^ better than 
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massed practice. Put another way, a word in the new list or something 
previously learned must interfere with, make more difEcult, or cause more 
errors in the learning of the new material. Underwood also showed that a 
certain minimum amount of such interference must occur before dis- 
tributed practice is better than massed practice and that with too much 
interference massed practice would be better. Thus there must be a mini- 
mum but not over a certain amount of interference for distributed practice 
to be better than massed. 

'Fhe length of the interval between practice sessions is also im*portant. 
'I'he effect of distributed practice is contingent upon an mteractiOTi of 
interference in the response-learning and the time betvvegn practice ses- 
sions. Although the actual minimum and maximum levels within which 
interference must be for distributed practice to be effective *arc not known, 
Underwood suggested that if interference is high and the time between 
practice sessions is too long, distributed practice will not facilitate learning. 
Thus, if interference is high, the interval between practice sessions should 
be short. 

In the practical situation this means that we must make some gross 
judgments of the amount of interference we can expect while learning new 
material. If, for example, we have a poem to memorize and it is a fair 
length ard rather similar to one learned before, we might expect a good deal 
of interference. Thus, we should space the distributed practice sessions 
fairly close together. On the other hand, if we hav'e to memorize material 
that is completely different from an\ thing we've had before, and of moder- 
ate difficulty, we may expect only moderate intcrfcrcncr^and should space 
learning sessions relatively far apart. If wc have to memorize new material 
that apparently has no relation with previous learning and is in segments 
that will not interfere with each other, massed practice would probably be 
better. 

Several other variables are worthy of consideration, including the length 
of the material to be learned, mciiningfulncss of the material, and the rate 
of going over the material to be learned; but experimental evidence at this 
time does not establish definite rules. The best hypotheses to be made from 
available experimental studies seem to be that distributed practice is more 
valuable for (1) long rather than short lists of material to be learned 
(maybe because more interference comes in), (2) mateiial of low rather 
than high meaningfulness, and (3) material presented to the learner rapidly 
rather than slowly. 

There also seem to be a few conditions when massed practice must be 
considered preferable to distributed practice. Several studies summarized by 
Erickson (1942) have shown that more variability in responses comes from 
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massed practice, whereas more stilted or fixed responses come from distrib- 
uted practice. Some connected material simplv cannot be* broken down 
iqto parts (see ''Whole Versus Part Learning''), and thus a massed prac*- 
ticc session becomes a necessity. Many tasks also require a warm-up or 
adjustment period. When considerable time or effort is involved in such an 
activity it naturally means that the time is not available for learning; thus 
massed practice may be more valuable. Of course, massed practice is essen- 
tial if thf periods between practice must be extremely long, because so 
mucl^ loss of* retention may take place that learned material may never 
accumulate. 

Now, how cati these general findings be applied to specific assignments? 
Suppose a list otEnglish vocabiilar}^ words and French equivalents must be 
memorized. Assume that several of the French words have somewhat simi- 
lar spellings or sounds, exact French words must be associated with the 
English words, the list of words is relativelv long, and the learner has 
control over the time he uses and the speed at which he works. Distributed 
practice would probably be of considerably more value than massed prac- 
tice. The list should be studied by looking at the English word and saying 
and thiic.iiig the French word or writing it on a separate shtet. Immedi- 
ately after giving the response (French word) the answer shouid be 
checked (to maximize the effect of reinforcement). The study session 
should be a relatively short period of time. If one hour is budgeted as* the 
entire time for the study of h’rcnch vocabularv , the time should be broken 
into several short periods or at least two half-hour sessions. Some other 
activity— studying another subject, a coffee break, sports, or going to dinner 
—should be engaged in between sessions of studving French vocabular\’. 
'I’hc same procedures can be followed advantageom^v for all material to be 
memorized, • such as chemical formulas, dates, short hand notations, and 
even motor skills, like shooting a basketball, plajing golf, and so on. 

It is also important to rcxiognizc the value ot distributing practice or 
study even on difficult nonmemonzing types of problems. Many people 
have found that reviewing all of the information about a problem, thinking 
about it for a short time, and then letting things rest for a period of time is 
more efficient than trving to complete solutions to problems immediateh 
after reviewing the available information. It is known that information 
stored in the brain is not all lost while not being consci(>iisly used. Some- 
times information gets “worked over" o that problems may be solved more 
easily after a day's rest or even after a short coffee break. 

Whole Versus Part Learning. When confronted with a set of instruc- 
tions or a list of words or dates to memorize, is it better to lejtrn just the 
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beginning, then small segments, until all is learned or to go through the 
entire material at once? It is apparent that material can be learned as one 
whole unit, as a series of individual parts, or in some major segments of 
the whole. 

As with studies concerning distributed versus massed practice, there 
has been a common agreement from 1900 through recent reports (Mc- 
Guigan, 1960) that in general the larger the practice unit, the better the 
performance. Although there has been such general agreement ip favor of 
the whole method, there are many other considerations. 

Most people who have memorized a set of instructions or a part for a 
play know that it somehow seems more interesting ancf more logical or 
easier to memorize the first few lines or phrases, then the, next, and so on. 
This problem of “ease’' in learning must be given cognizance since motiva- 
tion (see section on motivation) is extremely important in efficient learn- 
ing. Even if it is ultimately more efficient to learn a poem by the whole 
method, there may be many trials, particularly at the beginning, when 
there is little sense of accomplishment. Thus, motivation may be lowered 
while few reinforcements occur and an\- positive effects of the whole 
method ma}^ be destroyed. 

T<ierc seems to be relatively little published information concerning 
studies about the amount of material that can be best handled bv the whole 

• t 

method. The available evidence was summarized by Hovland (19'5l) and 
reduced to the following statement: “In a practical situation, factors like 
fatigue, interest, etc., may play an important part in the rclatis c advantage 
of whole or part learning. But, if these are held reasonably constant, the 
best advice seems to be to leani by using the largest units that are mean- 
ingful and within the individual’s capacity.” This is an extension and is in 
general agreement with Cook (1937), who indicated that when the size of 
unit to be learned was smaller than the maximum of an individuars 


capacity, whole learning is best, but when the length of the material is 
greater than an individual can handle with maximum efficiency, it should 
be broken into parts for learning. 

Using the available information concerning whole versus part learning, 
how can a person decide which approach to use in memorizing a set of 
instructions? Should he tiy' the whole method? Will he have motivation 


to keep at it through the early trials, which will have little: if any reinforce- 
ment? Is his span of ability greater than the length oftl^Ji^^if instruc- 
tions? Obviously the answers to these questions caiij^ jdier 

fxpetienres^The soluti on, if t h e persoi r^!^ ^^9Wrf^KtSing"^fl4^§j^jlc 

f conclusive' cvwfeftjellas showiiJjiat the whe e fiSSipdftJretter for raw:! 
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intelligent learners; or put another way, the higher the intelligence and 
the greater the experience, the longer the whole may be and^still be learned 
efficiently. 

If ^ person feels that the material at hand is too long to try the whole 
method, he should consider using the progressive part method. He should 
pick the length he can easily handle and learn that part, then learn a second 
segment, as long as the first, atid put the two together. After gaining con- 
trol of the two sections joined as one, he should work on the thitd part. 
When part three is well learned, it is added to the first two, and thus one 
unit A formed ^rom all three parts. By continuing such a procedure through 
the material but remaining cognizant of the amount he can handle, the 
learner will memorize the entire list. Me should also remember that with 
experience, capacity increases, so that on the next occasion a longer part or 
maybe an entire assignment can be handled at once. 

Learner Must Be Actively Engaged. To be really efficient in studying, 
the learner must be ''in’' the learning task. True, something can be learned 
merely watching someone else. It is fairly well established that watching 
or pa^^iv itudying docs slowly change behavior of the observer. However, 
there is evidence that shows the active person is the one who gets thg most 
from the learning situation. (Perhaps what has usually been called fiassivit}’ 
in a learning situation is really only a ver}^ small amount of activity? No 
learning at all can take place if there isn’t at least some activity since there 
must be sufficient reinforcement after a response for acquisition to take 
place.) 

There arc many things that can be done to enlarge the activity or to 
get the learner more deeply engaged in the learninj/ situation. Some of the 
major considerations arc: attitudes and motives, and techniques for getting 
action in learning. 

ATTITUDES AND MOTIVES. To bc truly efficient in a learning situation the 
learner must approach the task with a feeling that he is going to succeed in 
accomplishing a goal that he has set for himself. He must fully understand 
in his own thinking what the learning of a particular task means to him. 
Unless a person can answer for himself the question “What do I expect to 
learn and how will this contribute to my goal?” learning efficiency will be 
considerably lower than it should bc In terms of our picvious discussion 
concerning principles of learning, the learner must trj’ to bring about a 
subjective shift to enhance the reinforcement value of changes in the 
stimulus situation. This means that a student increases motivation by 
increasing his awareness of changes in the stimulus situation just after 
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giving a response. (A further discussion of motives may be found in Chap- 
ter 2.) llius the changes in stimulus situation result in enough reinforce- 
meilt to bring about acquisition of the response. The following paragraphs 
concern techniques useful to many people in increasing motivatidn for 
studying. 

Setting Subgoals. I’he goals a person sets for himself are frequently 
far in the distance. For example, the typical college student dreams of the 
day when he will complete his Bachelor's degree and go out into the world. 
Perhaps the only goal that he has been thinking of is a far distant B^S. or 
B.A. degree. It would be wise for this student to consider v^^hat it takes to 
accomplish this long-range goal. A scries of sul)goals or steps on the way to 
the final achic\^ement will provide a more realistic incentive when he comes 
to the question of whether to study or to go to the movies. 

Finding Interest ^\reas. It is profitable to look through the material 
at hand with an eye for finding areas of interest. Especially in liberal arts 
colleges, the curriculum is not specifically designed to give vocational train- 
ing, and often students feel that there is little specific applied knowledge 
to be gained from any particular course. On the other hand, looking deeper 
than just the; superficial subject matter at hand may uncover some addi- 
tional^values. One case history demonstrates this. John visited his advisor 
about the middle of a college semester with tlie complaint that he simply 
couldn’t l^arrl French. Although John had the ultimate goal of a Bachelor's 
degree firmly in mind and had recognized one of his own subgoals as pass- 
ing this pat'ticular language, he simply couldn’t get involved in I'rcnch 
adccjuately enough to learn even the minimum amount ncccssar) to pass 
the course. After several discussions it was apparent that John was looking 
at French lik^' inanv other students do, only as a subject that must be 
memorized in order to fill a requirement for graduation. John ^vas encour- 
aged to discuss his problems concerning the language with some of his 
fellow students who, although not particularly interested in l'’rcnch for its 
own sake, did realize some positive value in the subject. One of John’s 
buddies had become verv’ interested in some early work in psychological 
testing done by Binct. John was also interested in psvchological testing and 
had done some research on his own in one of his courses, but he had never 
thought seriously of trying to read material that wasn't available in the 
regular articles and books, llis motivation to learn brench was increased 
considerably when some interesting material published in French, but iit)t 
in English, was made available to him. John became engaged actively in 
learning the subject matter and eventually passed the course. 

Developing Questioning Atiitude. Another way to increase motiva- 
tion in the subject matter at hand is to develop a generally questioning 
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attitude. People should question the thoughts behind the writers or 
speiiker’s statements. Wliy does an author state a certain point? Xyhat 
qyidence or reason docs lie have for his statements? Can the items previ- 
ously presented fit with the new information? A general questioning atti- 
tude helps a person pay more attention to the material and thus increases 
study efficiency. 

A real interest and an attitude of wanting to learn the material is 
essential .for efficient study. 

TECHNIQUES FOR GETTING ACTION IN LEARNING. As WaS prcviouslv pointcd 

out, it is possible to learn a little with almost complete passivity. However, 
more active leaj:ncTs learn more per unit of study time. Assuming that 
efficiency is desired, everything possible to increase the amount of learning 
accomplished in a given amount of time should be tried. 

Participating in Ci.ass. In a classroom situation, participation is a 
method of being active. In sessions where therq-are relatively few students 
and an interaction can take place with the instructor, students should 
actively engage in such interaction. 'Ibis docs not mean that students 
should dream up questions in order to impress the teacher. It does mean 
that thc\ should think of questions about the material being prestnted, 
and if thc}' arc not clear about the appropriateness of their own answers, 
they should question thc instructor. By acti\'cl\’ participating in this man- 
ner, students engage in a rc\'icw and at thc same time have a much better 
chance of Iciirning, following thc principles previously discussc8. 

At times students find themselves in large lecture sections where it is 
impossible to communicate with thc instructor. At such times, it is wise to 
consider thc topics as they arc presented by questioning what each point 
means. Matiy students list their own questions in the notes as they take 
them. If thc notes arc not completely clear, it is wise to speak to the lecturer 
after thc close of thc session. Jf this is impossible, thc student should seek 
thc answers at a later date by discussions or checking thc references himself. 

Sensible note taking during lectures increases activity' of thc learner. 
Material should not be written verbatim as presented b\ the lecturer. Ex- 
cept in rare instances where thc instructor is going to ask for verbatim 
material on an examination (he should notih students if this is his pro- 
cedure), students will profit from recording the material in their own 
words. However, thc thoughts must t c recorded correctly and not confused 
with thc ideas of thc recorder. 

Being Active Ouiside Ci.ass. 'Iberc arc main' tricks or techniques 
that have been used by students. Some arc very valuable, others arc of 
questionable value, and some actually detract from the learning. Some 
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students claim to study best by stretching out on the floor in front of the 
television set and overcoming the picture and sound from the receiver by 
Working harder on the subjeet matter at hand. I'his is certainly not a prp- 
cedure recommended for most students, but it does force us to recognize 
an important factor. When we concentrate hard enough to overcome other 
stimulations from our environment, we will increase the amount of energy 
put into the studying situation. In so doing we get more studying done per 
unit of time. However, the total amount of energy put into the^ studying 
may have increased even though the amount of time has decreased, ^rhus, 
there is some question whether efficiency increases, because such an ex- 
penditure of energy is used to overcome extraneous stinudi. 'Fo repeat, an 
environment with a great deal of background noise and a;:tion is not par- 
ticularly conducive to study, but some background noise may result in 
increasing the amount of energy or activity expended by the learner. 'I’his 
seems to activate the nervous system, so that learning is more efficient. If 
the background stimulation is of a general nature, or noise rather than 
specific stimulation, it is frequently easier to overcome, yet also has the 
advantage of forcing the learner to raise his concentration level on the 
subject mattbr at hand. 

No^v, what other techniques will help increase efficiency of studying 
alone? As has been repeatedly mentioned, allowance must be made for 
frequent reinforcement. This means that the situation must be such that 
the learner can frequently obtain something from the material he is study- 
ing that will provide reinforcement. An important technique that enhances 
such possibilities is called self-recitation. 

Self-Recitation. Wc practice self-recitation when we ask ourselves 
what a paragraph was about just after having read it. We may use more 
elaborate self-testing procedures. For example, many student* write out 
questions about the subject matter, underline key words or phrases, or make 
marginal notes in the book they arc reading. Self recitation, then, consists 
of thinking out the answers to the questions or recalling the subject matter 
emphasized by the underlines or marginal notes. Other students simply try 
to think what the instructor would like them to know' and then ask them- 
selves whether they know it or not. When any of these techniques are 
used, and the student finds that he doesn’t know the material, he should 
go back to the source and reread or investigate further. 

Another sclf-recitation technique consists of putting the si^jcct matter 
on cards; threc-by-five file cards arc useful, especially for subject matter 
that can be put in brief form (for example, learning another language) . On 
one side of the card the question or English word is written, and on the 
reverse side of the card the answer or the word in the other language is 
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given. (Such study cards arc also available commercially.) The student 
studies by looking at the question side of the card, thinking out the answer, 
and repeating it to himself. He can turn over the card and immediate!/ see 
whether he had the correct answer or not. If he did have the correct answer, 
the reinforcement enhances acquisition. If he gives an incorrect response 
he receives little or no reinforcement, and the incorrect response would tend 
to have less probability of reoccurrence (extinction). 

Although sclf-rccitation techniques arc ad\'antagcous, they must*also be 
used with understanding. Sclf-rccitation techniques are similar to auto- 
instriiCtional techniques (discussed in an earlier section of this chapter). 
Too much use o§ a question-card technique or an\' other self-recitation may 
lead to memorization of a particular suinmary sentence or statement. Thus 
learning may talcc place without understanding. The proper way to use 
self-recitation techniques involves trying to answer the questions in a differ- 
ent fashion each tunc they are reviewed. It is also wise to consider several 
alternative questions so that a broader understanding will be obtained, 
which will aid in transferring the material to another situation at a later 
date. 

Physical Factors. Consider for a moment the surroundings wherejearn- 
ing is to take place. If the desk is to be used for studying, is it rilativch 
uncluttered, or is there a good deal of extraneous material oft tftp? Man} 
students find that the top of their desk includes two or three textbooks, 
perhaps some from past semester s work that arc no longer u«ed, a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of pencils, a ball-point pen or two, perhaps a dic- 
tionary’, some scraps of paper, maybe a larger supply of paper that has just 
been opened, a photograph or t\^o (a theater stub tucked down in the 
corner of tlje photograph), a note from the girl friend of the moment, last 
night's sports page telling about the chances of success in the coming 
athletic events of their particular school, and a magazine or no\el, along 
with a few' scattered notes concerning the subject matter at hand. Of 
course, this is a rather strong statement about the average sudent’s work 
space, but it should be considered in comparison to a more efficient 
atmosphere. 

For efficient study the desk docs not have to be fancy, but the top 
should be cleared of all materials except those that will enhance the 
efficiency of studying. It should be irranged in an orderly manner, w'ith 
textbooks and reference books neatly stacked, perhaps betw'ccn bookends 
or against the wall, a small box or tray containing pencils, erasers and pens, 
and another box containing paper clips and other supplies necessary for 
academic activity. Current magazines, novels, letters from Ixime or girl 
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friends, photographs, old papers, trinkets, and so on, should be stored in 
other places. Perhaps the drawers of the desk could hold an additional 
sup'ply of paper and equipment necessary for efficient studviiig and even 
some of the “junk'' that cluttered the previously mentioned desk. 

It is no doubt obvious that the latter desk is a more efficient work area. 
As few distractions as possible arc provided for the student. The former 
work space provided many stimuli to catch the eye of the student when he 
is trying to study. For example, he may glance over some of the papers on 
his desk and note a letter from his girl. He can very easily rationalize that 
just a couple of minutes may be used to review the letter, and he remetiibcrs 
she said something about being able to attend a foithcoiping party week- 
end. It is all too easy for the student to spend a few minutes thinking about 
the upcoming weekend, a few minutes jotting down notes concerning 
events to attend, a few minutes more dreaming about how much it is going 
to cost, and where he might get the money. Soon the entire study period 
is lost in dreaming about other activities. 'I hc basic ])rinciplc is this: make 
it easy to do the things that should be done. Converseh , arrange the situ- 
ation so that it is difficult to conic in contact with objects that lead away 
from the main purpose of the moment. As prc\iously stated, stud\ habits 
that ajc well entrenched nia)' be more suitable for a particular student than 
some ot the more efficient techniques being suggested. It is entire1\ ])ossiblc 
that# one ^tilVlent may concentrate better with a cluttered desk than he 
would if the desk top were cleared, sinipl\ liecause the cleared top of the 
desk would# become a distraction to him because it was so different. But, in 
general, concentration will improve as any stiinuh which tend to make it 
easier to digress from studying are eliininatcd. If a student has been study- 
ing with a rather cluttered work situation for a long time, he cannot 
expect immediate improvement by changing the work situatio^i. A period 
of adjustment extending over some da\s or weeks ma\’ be necessary before 
efficiency is iiicreascd, but better efficiency can be expected e\ciilually. 

Another point concerning the work area is frec|uentl\ o\erlooked by 
students— the placement of the desk or chair used for studviiig. Not only 
should all distractions be eliminated from the inimcdiatc work area, but 
the location of the desk should be such that extraneous stimuli will have 
the least possible effect upon study efficiency. "J’liis means that placing the 
desk against the wall where the visual stimuli is relatively homogeneous to 
a person seated at the dc.sk is better than placing it in front (rf a wineWw 
where stimuli from outside may attract attention. Placing the desk against 
the wall also has the advantage of forcing the student not to look out the 
door to see people going by, or for that matter, to have people going by see 
him and say a word or two. In short, evciy thing possible should be done 
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to provide efficient materials for studying with a minimum amount of 
distraction. 

Three otlier major characteristics concerning tlie physical situation are 
discussed in the following sections. They are lighting, noise, and place 
habits. (Additional information about working efficiency in various light 
and noise conditions is covered in Chapter 8.) 

lighUng. , Probably the most efficient lighting is that provided by sun- 
lighti NaturaUy, people do a good deal of studying when sunlight is not 
available. Thus artificial lighting must be considered. 'I'hc best illumination 
for reading and other study activities is light that floods the entire working 
area in sufficieift intensity to be comfortable but is well diffused and docs 
not produce marked contrast. Some of the reasons for this statement arc 
gi\'en below. 

Light-dark contrasts attract the eye. Studv lamps that preside a good 
deal of illumination in one area but lea\’C dark shadows along the edge of 
the illumination create areas that tend to attract the eyes. When trying to 
readoi lo other work while using such illumination, the reader’s eyes will 
tend to be attracted to the contrast area. The e\cs will try to make momen- 
tary shifts from the work at hand to that contrasting area and bac*k again. 
In fact, even if there is no actual shifting of the eyes, the compcthig stmuli 
of the illuminated and the dark areas set up antagonistic muscle tensions 
and provide a more rapid fatiguing of the e\es. Lighting should be com- 
fortable and adccjuate in intensity and fairh well diffused. 

How can diffused lighting be provided? It is not the purpose of this 
book to discuss illumination engineering, but it is wise to consider the 
kind of hgljting that should be available. An opaciiu* shade usually increases 
the amount of the dark-light contrast. 'Thus, there is a very dark area awa\ 
from the work space, and not oiih is there the fatigue from contrast effect 
previously mentioned, but thcic is also the difficulty of readjusting to the 
light or dark area whene\cr the ejes arc forced to look from one area to 
another. The pupil of the eye dilates in response to a decrease and con- 
tracts to an increase in intensity of light. When part of the \isual field is 
bright and an adjacent section is much darker, contraclictorv or antagonistic 
imisciilar reactions arc initiated when the c}es are forced to adjust to the 
varying light intensities and the c)cs become tired more rapidly than the\ 
should. I’his may become obvious when working under such conditions if 
a pencil is dropped under the desk. Either another source of light has to 
be used or a period of time has to pass while the escs adapt to the lower 
illumination before the pencil can be found. If a lamp with an opaque 
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shade must be used, a ceiling light or other source should supplement the 
lamp so that diffused light will be available in the surrounding area. 

NOISE. Occasionally, students have decided to beat the problem of 
noise in the dormitory, fraternity, or other study area by going to bed fairly 
early and setting the alarm for three or four o'clock in the morning. They 
have been especially surprised when they found how^ quiet it really was at 
that hour of the day. In fact, they were so surprised that thev were not as 
efficient as they had hoped to be. 

Previously in this chapter the effect of background noise in forcing the 
learner to concentrate harder was discussed. In general, it fs better to have 
relative quiet rather than a great deal of competing stimuli. On the other 
hand, the student who awoke at three o'clock in the morning to study found 
that he W'as unable to study under such quiet conditions. A certain niiiii- 
mum amount of background noise forces neural activity on the part of 
the learner, and apparently increases the cfficicnc}' of the learning situation. 
In a quiet area, such as the dormitor\ room at three o'clock on a weekday 
morning, the student's neural activity will be ver\ low, and at the same 
time small sounds from ino\cincnts in other parts of the building or even 
far-distant sounds arc magnified in relationship to the general background 
noise. They thus have more attentioingetting value, and the student ina\ 
find that they detract from his study efficiency as much or more than the 
general background noise found in most study situations during the regular 
workday. 

PLACE HABITS. Somc stuflcuts loutincly study in the library of their 
college or university. Other students find it very difficult to study in the 
same situation. When careful observations arc made, it is evident that the 
students who routinely study in a library situation very rapidly get down 
to the actual studying. Such students have created a study-place habit. Such 
a strong association between a physical environment and a particular activ- 
ity has been developed that efficiency has increased. Little time is lost in 
getting down to work; the preliminaries arc reduced to a minimum, and 
therefore amount of studying done per unit of time is increased. 

When considering the development of a work area, consideration should 
be given to getting the most efficient surroundings and thed associating 
work with that particular location. For example, most student$ have some 
sort of desk or table at which to w'ork. If the arrangement of this area is 
satisfactory and the lighting and noise conditions arc within se^isiblc limits, 
it would be wise to reserve this area just for study. Studying should not be 
done at the location used for reading the sports page or comics. If an easy 
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chair is available, it might be wise to devote that to the reading of novels 
and relaxation activities. The more efficient work area should be devoted 
to study activity, and the activity-place association should be consciously 
developed. Many of the characteristics previously discussed about rein- 
forcement come into play in this manner. Studying done in an efficient 
work situation with no other activity allowed in that situation results in 
reinforcement of this behavior, because more will be done per unit of time, 
and the student will receive a sense of accomplishment or reinfotcement. 
Thus the more often a student studies in one place, the greater the acquisi- 
tion*of the attivity-place association becomes. I’hcn the student finds it 
easier and fastca: to start studying in the place set aside for studying. 

Study Skills. This section includes a discussion of techniques or skills 
that increase efficiency for the typical academic activities engaged in by 
students and many workers in the world at large. They are considered 
under the titles “Reading Speed,'' “Note Taking," “Test Taking," and 
“Budgeting Time." 

• 

READING SPEED. A good dcal of tlic studving involved in higher educa- 
tion and much of the work in the business world requires rcadiuig. Many 
people find that the)' must read hundreds of pages of material in rel^fiveh' 
short periods of time. But how fast do people read? Each person should 
know how fast he reads and should constant!)' aim to improve^ 

It is relatively easy to estimate reading speed. All that is needed is a 
watch or a clock with a second hand, some reading material, and a little 
time. It is easier to test reading speed on material that involves relatively 
few pictures or blank spaces on a page, but reading speed is general!) 
faster for light material or no\ds than for textbook material. On the other 
hand, most students arc interested in how fast they read for average school 
activity, so they might well test themsches on material such as this book. 
The a\'cragc page of this book contains approximately 500 words. Any one 
page may be checked by averaging the number of words on a few lines 
chosen at random and then counting the total number of lines and multi- 
plj'ing to find the number of words on the page. A person working in the 
business world should check himself on the average tvpc of material he 
must routinely read. 'Eo measure hi reading speed, a person should start 
reading new material when the second hand of his watch passes a certain 
point. He should read through one page of material as rapidly as possible. 
At the end of the page a check of the watch provides the information 
necessary to find total time to read one page. Dividing the total time into 
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the number of words read, results in words read per minute, or reading 

speed. Reading fpeed is often not as fast as we think it should be. 

( 

Articles in popular magazines sometimes indicate that super high speed 
reading may be attained after specialized training in certain schools or 
special programs. Some stories report people reading 1,000, 1,500, or even 
3,000 words per minute. The average college student is far below these 
levels. On the other hand, a person reading less than 200 words per minute 
of textbook material, or 400 to 500 words per minute of light inaterial, 
should seriously consider expending genuine effort on increasing rea/ling 
speed. Several commercial tests for measurement of reading speeds are 
available and might be used if a student wants to compare 'himself against 
other people of similar age and education. Norms on the adylt form of one 
such test (Nelson-Ucnny, 1960) show that a reading speed of 240 words 
per minute might be expected for the above-average college senior on the 
material used in the test, (llie material is storylike but includes infre- 
quently used words.) A distribution of reading speed on this test is shown 
as Figure 6.10 in this book. 

In addition to speed, consideration must also be given to the amount of 
material that can be remembered or used. I’lius comprehension is also of 
importiince. On standardized reading tests, comprehension as well as read- 
ing s|peed \s rpeasured. A student can do the same thing for the material 
read in any reading test by checking himself to see how much of the mate- 
rial is known following the principles previous!)' discussed under self- 
recitation. fmmediatcly after reading the material, at least 90 percent 
should be recallable. 

Now, what other things must be considered in changing reading speed? 
First of all, slow readers often find that they arc actual])’ trying to read 
aloud. I’his should be eliminated from silent reading. A student' interested 
in checking himself can do so by feeling his vocal chord or lips while 
reading. If there is movement there at the time of reading, the student 
may be trying to actually talk to himself and is thus slowing himself con- 
siderably. Ordinary' speech is delivered at the rate of about 100 to 125 
words per minute and thus limits reading speed if lip movements must be 
formed for each word read. Reading should be so rapid that there isn't 
time to move the lips. Deliberately attempting to read faster will often 
force the reader to stop moving his lips, and thus aid more rapid reading. 

Another important aspect in reading is to read the main ideas of the 
material rather than all the small words or illustrations. I’he main idea 
may be part of a sentence or it may be in several sentences. However, there 
are always adjectives, adverbs, and examples that may fill pages or para- 
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graphs that are not necessary to remember in the future, but serve only to 
help make it easier to remember important facts or main topics. 

Xhc more familiar the vocabulary, the more rapid the reading. In fact, 
vocabulary growth is closel) related to increased reading speed. A person 
willing to take the time to learn vocabulary that is unfamiliar will find 
that the speed with which he reads material including the new vocabulary 
will be tremendously improved. 

Reading speed can be improv^cd through self-training. Although there 
are jchools i^nd special training programs designed to increase reading 
speed, most people may do a great deal to help themselves. Self-discipline 
and practice arc necessary even if special courses are attended. If a person 
desires to read faster, he can practice in a determined manner and increase 
his speed. 

At first it is wise to choose easy, storybook material, especially in rela- 
tively short selections. With increasing speed and confidence, longer selec- 
tions and more difficult material may be included. By following these steps 
a person can conduct his own speed reading training: 

1 . I'it k an article that looks interesting and check reading j^eed. 

2. Keep records of reading speed for each practice day. 

3. Practice each day, reading at least one selection specifically for 
speed-reading training. 

4. Every time any material is read, think about reading more rapidly. 

Most studies show that comprehension increases with reading speed, 
so that the reader generally can expect to improve comprehension as he 
speeds his reading. He must also recognize that he may have several prac- 
tice sessions without improvements in reading speed, but over a number 
of sessionsf he can expect to increase his reading speed. 

Finally, a word must be said about the mo\cments of the eye during 
reading. Perhaps this particular phase of reading speed is overly empha- 
sized or has received too much publicity. However, some of the time in 
reading involves eye pauses (fixations), and some of the time is used for 
eye movement. 'I'hc more pauses made, and the longer each pause, the 
more time it is going to take to read a given amount of material. 

Human eyes cannot read material when they are moving in relation to 
the material. During movement the eye simply gets a blur much the same 
as observing the ground as it is goii% by a car window. In order to sec an 
object, it must stop in relation to the eye. In terms of reading a page, this 
means that the eye looks at one spot, then moves along the line to another, 
to another, and so on, down to the ne.xt line of material and^ through the 
entire passage. The more rapidly the eve can move ov er these passages, the 
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more rapid is reading. Also, if the eyes do not have to return or regress to 
earlier material* a great deal of reading time is saved. Thus, each item 
should be read as it is first seen, as rapidly as possible, but not so r^idly 
that regressive movements must be made because the reader is not sure 
what was stated in an earlier phrase. 

The best single way to decrease the number of fixations is to enlarge 
vocabulary, because words that are familiar arc much more rapidly seen 
and understood than words which arc unfamiliar. A large vocabulary allows 
a person to make fewer stops or pauses and reduces regressive movcnficnts 
and thus increases reading speed. 

NOTE TAKING. As with otlicr suggcstions for increasing efficiency, or- 
ganization is a key to efficient note taking. Notes may be taken from lecture 
or classroom material presented by the instructor or from written material, 
such as textbooks. Of course, it is difficult or impossible to organize proi>erly 
if the remarks of an instructor or a textbook arc not organized. However, 
most instructors are generally organized in their presentations and if the 
listeners will concentrate adequately, they will end up w'ith good notes. 

A bose-lcaf notebook has great advantages for organized note taking 
because various sections of the book can be separated for use in individual 
subjA:ts and additional sheets of paper may be inserted or irrelevant mate- 
rial deleted by simply adding or taking out a page. Students who take one 
kind of pacf or paper to class one day and another pad on a different day 
and then tr\' to recopy the material into a well-organized, neat notebook 
may find they are doing the^nsclves a disscr\icc. Studies indicate that the 
amount of time and effort involved in rewriting notes can generally be 
put to far better use in self-rccitation if the notes are adequately taken in 
the first place. The important point is to do an efficient job of taking notes 
originally. 

Notes are not an end in themselves but inerel\ a help to better under- 
standing subject matter. Thus it is advantageous to take notes of the high 
points that the instructor presents, including the organization that he has 
used in his notes. Students should record as many of the major topics as 
possible in their own words, not just copied verbatim from the speech or 
the notes that the instaictor has placed on the blackboard. In so doing, 
they force themselves to think about the material and to Icaro it better as 
they take notes. Many good students find they need to spend {only a mini- 
mum amount of time studying such notes for examinations because they 
remember what they recorded at the time of the note taking. "Hiis is be- 
cause they have listened attentively and converted the instructor s com- 
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ments into their own words while maintaining the important organization 
and subject matter. 

tittle tricks or techniques are frequently helpful for organizing notes 
aroimd the subject matter prepared by the instructor. For example, skilled 
instructors frequently say, '‘In contrast, the evidence against this point of 
view is . . . or “Four factors of importance will be discussed. Number 
one is . . The attentive note taker is on the alert for such phrases and 
uses them as headings and subheadings in his own notes. Also, changes in 
qualijty of voice, long pauses, or a shift in posture, or certain phrases such 
as “Now we Vill look at another topic’' or “Good” are often used to 
separate major topics. Students should be aware of such comments when 
attending lectures. 

Whether notes should be kept in outline or paragraph form depends 
pretty much on the lecture and the individual note taker. If the student is 
able to understand the major points and fill in the minor points from the 
major headings alone, an outline rather than paragraph form is useful. One 
study done some years ago (Barton, 19^0) indicated that superior students 
used outline notes more frequentk than students who achieved relatively 
low grades. A student who takes wclhorganized outlines during classroom 
work is not as easily diverted from what is being said and is prcpaied for 
a quicker review of the material. Of course, the efficient learner fnust be 
active, taking notes, and asking questions if the classroom situation pertnits. 

Note taking from textbooks can be done in much the same fashion as 
for classroom presentations, and it is generally easier to follow^the outline 
of a book. Most textbooks are written from an outline, so that students 
may very^ easily follow the major headings and subheadings. Many students 
find it advantageous to underline or underline and make marginal notes 
rather thai^rccopy the outline of the book on another sheet of paper. 

It must be remembered that note taking is of value because it forces 
active participation in the learning process. If the student wTites in his own 
words what is going on in the classroom or \^hat he has just read in a text- 
book, he cannot really fool himself about knowing it. He must figure out 
what is meant and therefore be actively engaged in the learning process. 
Of course, this also makes it considerably easier to review or study for any 
future test. 

• TEST TAKING. Many authorities d igrce in the wisdom of discussing 
how to take tests; howe\'cr, it seems only fair that all students should know 
the same rules or explanations that may make it easier to obtain better test 
scores. First of all, the student must be prepared for the test by learning 
the material, according to all the principles previously mentioned. 
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Now, what of the examinations themselves? In general, there are two 
types: (1) objective, requiring relatively little writing, perhaps just a check 
rnark, a true-false indication, picking a correct alternative from several 
multiple choices, or recognizing one of many alternatives, and (2)* sub- 
jective or essay exams, involving relatively short questions and a good deal 
of writing and recalling rather than recognizing information. Many stu- 
dents ask how to study for each of these types of examinations. 

In general, higher scores may be achieved on one type of exam or the 
other by special review and study techniques for that paiticufar type. 
However, a reall\' adequately prepared student should be icompetep.t to 
handle an essay or objective examination equally well, \yhat frequently 
happens is that students knowing they arc going to take objective examina- 
tions feel that the test will be easier because they are required to only 
'‘guess'' or select a correct answer, and consequently the\- spend less effort 
in studying. The purposes of examinations arc to test knowledge of main 
ideas and important details and to assign a grade for such knowledge. 
Assuming the instructors preparing the examinations arc doing a con- 
scientious job, both types will measure approximateh the same informa- 
tion. It is adnjittedly more difficult to prepare a good objective examination, 
and tl\crcfore objective exams may sometimes cover material that docs not 
seem to*be important and major points of a course may be missed. On the 
othei hand, ^n essay question often covers onb one or two major points 
that the instructor felt important, whereas others that the students felt 
were equallr important are omitted. 

To repeat, the two general forms of a test are f 1 ) objective tests, which 
usually have complete coverage of a large variety of information, and (2) 
subjective tests, which emphasize integration and depth of material with 
considerably less variety of information. If a student does not know which 
type of exam he is going to have, it is probably advantageous to study for 
the objective examination. He should learn as much detail as possible while 
also trying to spend a few additional study periods organizing these details 
into meaningful packages or overall concepts. 

Assuming knowledge of the subject matter, a few general suggestions 
for taking objective examinations may improve test scores. First, the stu- 
dent should know the rules for taking objective exams. Instructions must be 
read carefully and followed. Answers must be shown in the way that the 
instructor has indicated and scoring rules understood. In a true-false test, 
for example, scoring may be just the number correct, which in general 
means it is better to guess at items not known than to leave them blank. 
On the other hand, scoring may be according to a formula taking off one 
point for each wrong answer and giving one point for each correct answer. 
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In this case, it doesn't make much difference whether the student guesses 
at the items he does not know or leaves them blank. Assuming a 50-50 
chance of getting correct a particular item not known at all, the*same 
num"ber of items should be guessed correct as incorrect and thus will balance 
out in the scoring procedure. However, a student seeing material that is 
even slightly familiar should mark his choice of the correct answer. Even 
though not sure, his chances are better than 50-50 of getting a true-false 
item correct if the material seems the least bit familiar. 

Now, going through the test itself, what should be done after reading 
thennstructions and understanding the scoring procedure? Remembering 
again that a ^irge amount of material will be covered in an objective 
examination, it is wise to start at the beginning of the test and go right 
through the test answering each item in sequence, but not pausing for a 
long time worrying about an item that cannot be answered. Items that 
seem impossible should be skipped and some method used to indicate that 
they should be reconsidered if there is time later. In so doing, the student 
can maximize his possibilities for the greatest score according to the knowl- 
edge that he has. After completing the entire test in this manner, the stu- 
denl 5J»uuld go back to the items where he felt he needed to spend more 
time and again try to answer them. Taking the test may help the^tudent 
remember material that could not be recalled and thus to answer previous 
“impossible" questions. Thus, the student will do better thail if he had 
insisted on completing each item as he came to it. 

There are techniques described in many sources showing^how to esti- 
mate correct alternatives on multiple-choice questions by the wording or 
phrasing used and how to tell when an item will be true or false simply by 
the words used rather than the subject-matter cor. tent. Such methods may 
improve test scores but do so at the expense of the subject matter and in 
the long run arc a disser\'ice to the student. 

In taking essay examinations, one of the key things to remember is 
planning the use of time. More students have difficulty on essay exams due 
to timing than any other factor. Most instructors indicate the amount that 
each item on the cssav exam is going to count in terms of the total test 
score. A good student will budget his test taking time accordingly. If some 
subject that tlie student knows well has the same value in the total test 
score as some other material that he is not as familiar with, he should 
budget his work in such a manner a. ^-o allow a little extia time on the item 
with which he is most familiar. For completing unfamiliar material, he 
budgets only a very little time after completing all those items with which 
he is familiar. He thus maximized his possibilities for high scores while 
reducing his own tensions. He also takes advantages of any knowledge that 
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he may have been reminded of as he answered items he knew- 

BUDGETING TIME. Perhaps the most important topic in study efficiency 
is budgeting time. As a matter of fact, any discussion concerning gefting 
the most done per unit of time must include budgeting. At the same time, 
one of the biggest problems for college students is using time wisely. 

When we suggest scheduling activities, people frequently throw up 
their hands and say, ‘‘Well, I don't want my life managed like that." Per- 
haps they have the wrong impression of a schedule. Schedules should be 
flexible, but at the same time allow enough planning so that there cart be 
efficiency. For most students, a weekly time schedule can ®be established 
that will hold throughout a college term or semester. The schedule should 
show approximate times for waking, dressing, eating, attending classes, and 
studying. It should also include a good deal of time for recreation and, if 
necessary, time for employment. Now^ for some general rules concerning 
what to do at various times. 

It is well established that learned material is lost from a\ailable use 
or “forgotten" most rapidly immediately after learning with a decreasing 
loss of retention as the time after learning increases. In other words, mate- 
rial that has just been studied is available for use or is remembered best, 
whereas one hour later a great deal of the material is lost; wathin one day 
quite 9 bit itiott of the material is gone from available use; within a couple 
of da\s, 90 percent of the material may be gone, whereas over another 
week or two,- very' little additional loss takes place. A common explanation 
for this loss of retention is that newly learned material inhibits that pre- 
viously learned. A technical *erm for this is retroactive inhibition. Some 
subject matters are influenced more by retroactive inhibition than others. 

The general rule concerning retroactive inhibition is that the niore simi- 
lar the material, the more retroactive inhibition takes place, 'i hus, material 
learned now wall be inhibited more if material similar to it is studied next 
than if material that is different is studied next. It is also advantageous for 
the material learned to have the least amount of learning take place after- 
ward. Thus, subject matter learned just before going to sleep will suffer less 
loss of retention than if it is studied early in the evening before many other 
subjects arc studied. As a general rule, a study period for a particular sub- 
ject should come as close to that class period as possible. Naturally, this 
does not mean that study time should be devoted to subject matter justr 
before the class meets and only on the days that tests arc going to be given. 
It does mean that studying should be scheduled so that clas$cs that are 
mainly recitation have study periods as close before them as possible, 
whereas classes that arc primarily lecture have study periods immediately 
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after them. Thus studying time is scheduled to prepare for recitations and 
to provide time for reviewing and organizing the notes just taken in lecjures. 

4 schedule dividing time into one-hour chunks should be devised and 
placed in use for one week at a time. The student should not be disturbed 
if he cannot maintain his original schedule, but should accept the fact that 
a period of adjustment is needed before the schedule becomes habitual and 
that many modifications of the schedule might be necessary. Students who 
have been following schedules over a period of time frequently find that 
the)! are working at an efficient level and that they no longer need a written 
schedule. 

The schediflc should be realistic, and the interpretation of the amount 
of time actually used in activities should be objective. If the schedule indi- 
cates study from 7 to 8 p.m. in the evening, the time getting situated in the 
work place, going across the hall to bum a cigarette, participating in a bull 
session, searching through drawers for a match, and so on, should not be 
counted as study. Actually, during such a one-hour “study’' period only 10 
minutes may actually be used in studying. For many students a great 
amount of “study'' time is wasted time. Scheduling should indicate in 
advance the amount of time that is really going to be used fcfr various activ- 
ities, and then the student should stick to his schedule. Two or thr«e hours 
of study a week for an average three-hour college lecture course is*probably 
a minimum, yet is enough for man\ students to do an adequate job in^Most 
instructors expect students to study twice as many hours outside as they 
attend in c lasses. However, this often takes into account the fJet that what 
is called studying may not really be studying but much wasted time. 

Time must be used efficiently. Students can become more efficient by 
setting up a schedule, adhering to it, and (if it seems unrealistic) revising 
it, but then adhering to the revision. It does no good whatever to devise a 
schedule and then file the schedule under the desk, in the waste basket, or 
buried in a drawer where it will never be followed. 


SUMMARY 

Experience changes behavior. Although individuals arc different, there are 
many similarities in behavior, and there are general rules or principles that 
explain how the behavior of individuals has developed. 

When a response is followed b> variation in the perceived stimulus 
situation, the probability of that response rcoccurring may be changed. A 
sufficient amount of change in stimulation is called reinforcement and re- 
sults in acquisition or increased frequency of response occurrence. Smaller 
or larger amounts of change in the perceived stimulus situation result in 
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extinction or decreased frequency of response occurrence. Changes in 
motivational conditions of the organism change the reinforcement value 
of environmental stimulus situation changes. 

In an applied situation, reinforcement must be allowed for. 'Fhus a stu- 
dent must study in a manner that allows for reinforcement after desired 
responses. Autoinstriictional devices, self-recitation, and getting action into 
learning situations enhance the possibilities for reinforcement. Studying in 
distributed sessions rather than undistributed periods, as well as learning 
whole chunks of material rather than parts, influence the efHcienoy of 
studying. 

Tests arc often required as measures of retention of lArned material. 
Objective tests usually cover large amounts of material with relatively 
short-answer questions, whereas subjective exams coxer broader areas in 
relatively few questions. Performance on both forms of tests is enhanced 
by proper preparation and by doing the best possible job on each item while 
remembering to budget time and not to waste time on unknown material. 
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. . . Mental illness and mental retardation arc among our most critical health 
problems. I’hcy occur more frequently, affect more people, require more pro- 
longed treatment, cause more suffering by families of the afflicted, waste more 
of our human resources, and constitute more financial drain upon both the 
Public 1 Veasury and the personal finances of the individual families than any 
other single condition (Kennedy, 196^). 

The L.-tTE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED S'l A’iTis, Johii F. Kciiiicdy, iiicludcd the 
above statement in a message to the Congress requesting legislation and 
appropriations that might provide better facilities, personnel, and research 
to improve methods of preventing and treating mental illness and mental 
retardation, '’and rehabilitating people disabled by these disorders. It has 
been estimated that at least one person in 10— over 19,000,000 people in 
the United States alone— has some form of mental or emotional illness, 
ranging from mild to sescre, that needs treatment. It is believed, too, that 
mental and emotional problems play important roles in many physical 
illnesses, such as heart disease and tuberculosis. Probably 50 percent of the 
medical and surgical eases treated by private doctors and hospitals have 
some mental illness involvement (National Association for Mental Health, 
1963). 

What is mental illness? What causes it? Such questions arc easy to ask, 
yet difficult to answer. Perhaps it would be easier if we could turn the ques- 
tions around. Let us ask, “What is mental health?” Once we l^now some of 
the criteria for mental health, then we can ask, “I low docs adjfustiiient take 
place?” If we understand how a person copes with problems in satisfying 
his motives, how he reacts to frustration, and especially how he functions 
under stress, we might know better how behavioral maladjustments, such as 
psychoses and psychoncuroses, occur. We shall then be in a better position 
to explore the factors that contribute both to normal behavioral adjust- 
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ment and to mental disorder. Our inquiry into these questions in this chap- 
ter will follow this pattern. 

\ye will review briefly how public attitudes and practices regarding the 
mentally ill have evolved from an era of cruelty to and fear of the insane 
to a humanitarian mental health viewpoint which stresses prevention, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and optimum human adjustment. 


EMERGENCE OF A MENTAL HEALTH VIEWPOINT 

PulJlic attitudes toward the mentally ill have not always been sympathetic, 
benevolent, or •salutary. Indeed, our modern social and medical emphases 
have evolved slowly and painfully from a dark age of barbarous abuses of 
those considered “possessed,*' through successive stages of scientific and 
humanitarian enlightenment. Certain overlapping phases in this evolution 
of public attitudes and practices can be sketched: (a) prcscicntific phase, 
(b) humanitarian enlightenment and reform, (e) emergence of medical 
and scientific discoveries that directed concern to treatments and search for 
cures, mental hygiene and mental health movements, and (e) the 
present era of attention to “optimal human functioning." Historically, each 
of these phases has merged into and o\crlapped the next but hiw never 
completely disappeared. Attitudes and practices characteristic of each of 
these phases exist e\'en today in our society. 

Prescientific Phase. In the prcscicntific era prior to the^scventcenth 
century, mental disturbances were regarded with fear and shame. The 
mentally disordered were believed to be possessed by evil spirits, such as 
witches and demons, or to be influenced by the UH.on (to which we owe 
the origii^of the word lunatic, after Luna, the moon goddess), or to be 
atoning for wickedness, 't hey were chained in dungeons, locked in barns, 
punished as criminals, or subjected to brutal mutilations and tortures 
designed to “drive out the devils." to purge the bad humors, and to chas- 
tise the wicked. As medicine became a science, the so-called insane were 
recognized more as being physical!) sick and were given treatment in hos- 
pitals, or asylums, as they were called. Care of the mentally ill in these 
asylums was little better than treatment accoided prisoners, however. 
Inmates were caged like dangerous beasts in cells— shackled, ill-fed, and 
filthy— sometimes exposed to the taunts of amused on-lookcrs who would 
pay admission fees to observe their antics. 

Enlightenment and Humanitarian Reform. The phase of eiilightenment 
and humanitarian reform in the treatment of tlie insane >and mentally 
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retarded was introduced in both England and France in the 1790's. At the 
Pari^ hospital Bicctre, the physician-in-chief, Phillipe Pinel, experimented 
with '‘moral treatment'' by showing patients kindness rather than treating# 
them as criminals or wild animals. He discovered that by removing their 
chains and permitting them freedom in the hospital patients became more 
tractable, and some even became cured. Pincl also carried out these benev- 
olent practices and instituted many other reforms at Salpctri^jre Hospital, 
thus establishing two of the first modem hospitals for the mcntdly ill. 
During the same decade in England, William Tuke, a Quaker, developed 
a hospital known as York Retreat, which featured treatment of the mentally 
ill in a family environment, with employment, exercise, aifd treatment of 
patients as guests. As reports of the successes of Piriel and Tnke became 
known, mental disorders came to be recognized more widely as illnesses 
rather than as criminal or Satanic defects. Thus, humanitarian improve- 
ments in the treatment and care of the insane spread throughout the West- 
ern world (Zilboorg and Henry, 1941). 

But changes were slow. Half a century after Pincl and diikc initiated 
their reforms, Dorothea Dix, a crusading schoolteacher from New England, 
found conditions in American asylums deplorable. She reported to the 
Congress of the United States that mental patients were bound to ball and 
chains and were "scourged with rods and terrified beneath storms of execra- 
tion and cruel blows; now subject to jibes and scorn and torturing tricks; 
now abandoned to the most outrageous violations (Zilboorg and Henry, 
1941)." Largely through her efforts the public and their legislatures were 
aroused to provide new mental hospitals with improved care. Between 1841 
and 1881, her campaign for reform in the treatment of the mentally ill 
resulted in the* founding or enlarging of at least 30 mental hospitals fZil- 
boorg and Henry, 1941). 

Medical and Scientific Discovery. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century scientific discoveries in medicine shifted the focus from more cus- 
todial care to treatment and cure. Large hospitals arose, staffed with medi- 
cal personnel rather than untrained keepers. Progress in neurology and in 
understanding biological aspects of disease established a physiological basis 
for many disorders, such as paresis, which had been formerly tliought due 
to bad character or faulty heredity, and therefore believed tmtrcatable. 
Spurred by pioneering in understanding unconscious bases for mental 
phenomena by such men as Sigmund Freud, Pierre Janet, and Jean 
Charcot, new theories of neurosis and psychotherapies were developed. 
Many mental disturbances were found to be related to unrecognized 
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psychological conflicts, fears, and tensions originating in childhood. Further 
explorations of reflex conditioning by Pavlov, a Russian physiologist, and 
otliers in the early part of the twentieth centurv showed how physiological 
processes, including those regulating emotions, could be influenced by 
learning. Gradually research in the sciences of medicine and psychology 
paved the way to understanding how biological and psychological functions 
interact in a person, now a major concern in the study of psychosomatic 
disorders. 

A new conception of mental illness during this phase of medical and 
scioiitific dis(?ovcry has been called the holistic viewpoint. According to this 
view, it is reay)ned that, since the origins of mental disorders are to be 
found in the combined organic, sociological, and psychological develop- 
ment of the whole person, the treatment of disorders must also include 
consideration of all of these factors. As a consequence of this holistic 
approach, modern treatment of mental disorders embraces not only medi- 
cal treatment with shock, surgery, or drugs, but group and individual psy- 
chotherapy, and consideration of the total social milieu of the person in 
the hospital, the home, and in the community. Modern effoits in preven- 
tion ,iyd in rehabilitation owe much to this holistic or psychosomatic point 
of view (Coleman, 1956). 

Mental Hygiene and Mental Health. Overlapping and mcVgifig ink) this 
phase of medical and scientific discovery is what has been termed the 
''mental hygiene,'’ or more recently, the "mental health," nKivemcnt. In 
1908, Clifford Beers (1948) published an autobiographical account of his 
experiences as a patient in several mental hospitals in America in a book 
entitled A Mind That Found Itself. In this book he described the cruel 
treatment he had received, including beatings anrl being placed in a strait 
jacket. With the support of a prominent psychiatrist, Adolf Meyer, a 
famous psychologist, William James, and others. Beers founded the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. The term mental hygiene epit- 
omized several objectives, such as prevention of mental disease, education 
of the public regarding mental problems, promotion of mental health, and 
the application of a "philosophy of public health to psychiatry " (Lemkau, 
1959, p. 1948). Widespread support of the mental hygiene movement was 
sponsored by this Committee’s efforts to improve mental hospital condi- 
tions and to promote preventive measures. These resulted in the establish- 
ment of many child guidance clinics and a more general public awareness 
of and interest in the problems of mental illness. As the movement gained 
impetus, the term mental hygiene proved to be too limiting; so the term 
mental health began to supplant it. This new term includes problems of 
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psychiatric disorder in mass populations, such as incidence, epidemiology, 
and treatment, as well as care and prevention. 

A^significant outgrowth of this movement was the National Mental 
Health Act of 1946, which authorized the establishment of the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland, in 1949. 'fhis Institute 
supports research on mental diseases and mental health facilities and pro- 
vides funds to assist states to develop mental health clinics and hospitals 
and to improve and increase personnel staffs and services. Many states 
benefited from these ser\’iccs by improving, reorganizing, and augmenting 
their mental health programs. 

In 1955, the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, a multi- 
disciplinary organization representing 36 national agencies concerned with 
mental health and welfare, w^as authorized to conduct the first overall study 
of the mental hciilth of the nation and to make recommendations for 
strengthening it. A series of studies was initiated that resulted in a final 
report, Action for Mental Health (Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, 1961), which recommended many changes in the treatment of 
the mentally ill and increased financial support for mental health programs. 

In 1963 the Mental Retardation Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Renters Construction Act was passed. This act authorized a three- 
year $238-million program to aid states in providing mental retardation 
research ceht*s and facilities, construction of community mental health 
centers, and grants for training teachers of handicapped children. 

Optimal Human Functioning. Emerging from the mental health era we 
note another phase in this development of attitudes and practices; concern 
for positive aspects of human growth and functioning. Studies by the Joint 
Commission show that mental disorders are quite different fjom most 
other types of illnesses in origin, process, and cure. Not only are they 
related to genetic, inaturational, and physiological factors, but they are 
''inextricably bound up with child rearing practices, education, employ- 
ment, recreation, health, religion— in sum, with the totality of family and 
community life” (Hobbs, 1963). It is just as important, therefore, to under- 
stand the positive role of these social factors in enabling a person to realize 
his fullest potential and his greatest happiness and satisfaction as it is to 
know their detrimental aspects in causing or augmenting mental disorders. 

In order to emphasize that mental health should encompass ^more thafi 
mere prevention or alleviation of disease pathology, Jahoda (!958) pro- 
posed that positive personal development be promoted in mental health 
programs. "Positive mental health,” so called, would be sought through 
attainment of favorable self-attitudes, growth and self-actualization, per- 
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sonality integration, autonomy, effective perception of reality, and environ- 
mental mastery. 

Dissatisfaction with an exclusively medical model for mental health 
programs led to a search for terms that would avoid the word health yet 
more adequately describe the new emphases. One term that has been pro- 
posed epitomizes the enhancement of positive assets in persons regardless 
of their condition of health: optimal human functioning (Smith, 1961). 

Tog^ether with this new concern has come the conception of the com- 
munity mental health center {Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construction Act of 1963), Such a center 
w'ould go beyoAd the traditional preventive, therapeutic, and rehabilitative 
emphases of the child guidance clinic or mental health clinic. It would 
provide diagnostic and counseling services to help to identify and to release 
a person's creative potentialities and assist him to attain more effective 
personal development in all aspects of his life, even if he were not mcntalh 
ill. Thus wc can see concern for multiple aspects of social and personal 
positive forces superseding the protecti\e and restorative medical accent of 
the mental hygiene and mental health movements. In this new kind of 
con'imunitv mental health center various acti\'ities and filnctions often 
performed inefficiently by many separate agencies of society, such as^health, 
corrections, welfare, education, employment, psychological, financial, and 
legal services, would coordinate and merge to the end of fostering citative 
growth and realization of one's potentials for optimal human functioning. 


WHAT IS MENTAL HEALTH? 

The changes in attitudes toward and treatment of the mentally ill over 
the years ithat wc have noted— from punishment to humane treatment, 
from fear to S)inpatln, from incarceration to rehabilitation, from emphasis 
upon prevention and then to promotion of creative, positive growth and 
functioning— are due not onlv to ad\’anccs in science and changes in 
society but arc due to new and different wa\s of defining mental health. 
Much has depended upon whether social, individual, or functional criteria 
for mental soundness have been employed. In this section wc shall examine 
what is implied b)' each of these criteria. 

The social criteria for mental health include determination of how 
closely a person resembles others n. his behavior, how well he gets along 
and is liked bv others, how much he contributes to and supports his social 
group, and how much he conforms to the approved codes, laws, or ideals 
of his society or social group. When applying individual criteria, wc arc 
concerned with the person himself and his attitudes, such asciis happiness. 
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ability to withstand psychological stress, assumption of personal responsi- 
bility the integration of his personality, favorable or realistic self-percep- 
tions, and self-actualization. Functional criteria involve the ability of the 
person to cope with and to master environmental stresses and demands 
efficiently, productively, and maturely. 

From earliest times mental illness^ as the opposite of mental health, has 
been defined primarily by social criteria. Those who have deviated from 
prescribe'd, expected, or typical social beha\ iors have been considered cither 
insane, criminal, eccentric, or sick. Little concern has been shown for indi- 
vidual criteria, such as their happiness or feelings, or even for tTieir effeefive- 
ness in functioning as members of society as long as they \fere not public 
nuisances. As a result, treatment has traditionally aimed at restoring desir- 
able social behavior, alleviating svmptoms, and protecting the public from 
bother and danger through custodial care of patients. 

Only in relatively recent times have the mental hygiene and holistic 
viewpoints directed more attention to the individual and his functioning as 
points of reference in hospital therapy and public programs of prevention. 
Today, much more concern is felt for how the patient can rcsohe his tor- 
turing inner cbnflicts, how he can be made happier, and how he can be 
returned to his family and job to become more cffecti\c as a self- respecting, 
self-supporting, and responsible member of his community. 

Each of these criteria of mental health places positive or negative values 
on different behaviors. The overall condition of one’s mental health is 
usually determined by assessing the degree to which a person displays 
behaviors typical of the criteria we have mentioned, concei\'ed as having 
these positive or negative, or 'desirable versus undesirable characteristics. 



Mental Status Rating 

Figure 2.1. Hypothetical distribution of mental health/ illness in a “normal" 
population. Indexes of positive and negative functioning suoerimDosed. 


InG>x of Positive Functioning 
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These hypothetical relationships are shown schematically in Figure 2.1. 
The base line in this diagram describes on a stanine scale nine-unit scale, 
^cach unit equal to one ninth of the total range of standard scores in a nor- 
mal distribution) a range of health conditions from Very 111, at the extreme 
left, to Very Well, at the extreme right. People who are very ill show the 
greatest number or magnitude of defects or symptoms of pathology and 
the least number or magnitude of positive and desirable traits. Those 
adjudged very well reverse this, showing valued behaviors at a m&ximum, 
and ^undesirable traits at a minimum. A separate diagram could be made 
for each criterion according to the behaviors and the degree to which they 
arc desirable or* undesirable in terms of that criterion. Some representative 
behaviors are listed in Table 2.1 according to the three criteria that have 
been suggested. 


TABLE 2.1 Criteria for Mental Health 


CRITERIA 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Social 

A. Statistical 


B. Social interactional 
1 . Intel personal iiidg- 
nicnt and choice. 


2. Sockl benefit. 


C. Ethical and ideal 


Bcha\ior hpical of comparison group considered 
‘ norinar’; general conformity to average 'yith little 
dev iation in frequency or generally peeppted judg- 
ments of “intensity'’; acts in manner “naturSl’" to 
the species. 

Receives approval and acceptance by social group; 
regarded as leader, friend, or desirable group mem- 
ber; en)oys satisfactorv' interpersonal relationships; 
gives and reciprocates affection; can accept and 
share dependencies. 

Contributes to welfare and benefit of others with 
altiiiism, loyalty, support, and democratic social 
interest; promotes group harmony and objectives; 
displays interpersonal responsibility. 

Conforms to or docs not violate socially approved 
or ideal behaviors as defined by custom, law, or 
code. Absence of defect, deficiency, or pathology. 


Individual 

A. Hedonistic 

B. Stress management 


C. Personal responsibility 


Feelings of enjoyment, pleasure, comfort, or hap- 
piness. 

hVccdoin from, resistance to, tolerance of, or con- 
trol of ps, . hological stress due to frustration, con- 
flict, guilt, and other disturbing thoughts and 
emotions; use of appropriate tension-reduction 
techniques or mechanisms. 

Self-control and self-discipline; autonomy, not 
ov erdependent. 
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TABLE 2.1 — continued 


CRITERIA 


CHARACTERISTICS 


D. Self-attitudes 

E. Integration 


Functional 

A. Coping 

B. Efficiency 

C. Ontogenetip 

D. Maturation 

E. Poductivity 


Harmonious, positive self-pcrccplions; sense of 
self-confidence and adequacy; self-esteem; feelings 
of acceptance and belonging; feelings of security. 
Coherence or unity of personality; balance of psy- 
chic forces, not o\ erdctermincd by a few; unifying 
philosophy of life; sense of meaning in life, a, .feel- 
ing of identity or sense of “being."’ Sclf-actualiza- 
tion or feeling fulfillment of one’s potential; be- 
coming a “person.” 


Adaptability and effectiveness in adjusting to or in 
modifying environment; skill in problem solving; 
mastery of thwarting situations. 

Performing tasks and coping in smoothly organ- 
ized, systematic manner with inininuim energy; 
maintenance of organismic functions or homeo- 
static balance at optimum; high survival potential. 
Learning or practicing behaviors that insure maxi- 
mum future mental health or functioning. 
Realization of fullest potential of capacities and 
development for one’s particular growth stage. 
Operating as a creative or pioductivc person in 
connection with work, recreation, family or social 
group, or community life. 


The diagram shown in Figure 2.1 and the chart of behaviors associated 
with different criteria of mental health shown in Table 2.1 illustrate sonic 
important principles of mental health. We might explore some implica- 
tions of these principles: 

1. There is continuous variation between mental health and mental 
illness on a single continuum. It is likely that the distribution of persons 
with different degrees of mental healtli in the general population would be 
normal. 

2. The degree of one's mental health depends upon the magnitude of 
intensity of positively and negatively valued behaviors^ gauged according to 
various criteria, acting in combination. Thus all people possess character- 
istics which if developed or aggravated could signal mental illness, at the 
negative extreme, or optimum functioning and mental healthy at the posi- 
tive extreme. Causes of mental illness can thus be sought in environmental 
or individual conditions that either increase negative or faulty behavior or 
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that reduce or negate positive functioning. This implies that programs to 
promote mental health should aim, therefore, to foster and to strengthen 
, positive traits for both those who arc presently healthy and those who arc 
mentally ill. Applied to the healthy, such efforts are called primary preven- 
tion; applied to the ill, they are called secondary prevention or rehabilita- 
tion, depending upon the emphasis. 

The design of primary prevention is to keep mental illness from occur- 
ring at’all. Secondary' prevention depends upon early detection of difEcul- 
tiesjand trea^»ment to ward off more serious developments or to reverse a 
trend. Rehabilitation is concerned with therapy and training which will 
build the positive functioning to a ma.\imum for those who have been ill. 
Programs that focus primarily upon reducing pathology and restoring func- 
tions are termed therapy or treatment. Rehabilitation efforts are often part 
of a therapy program. Wlicreas the focus of mental health efforts in the 
past has been upon providing better care and treatment of the mentally ill, 
it is now recognized that, to cope effectively with the broader problems of 
mental health, efforts must include adeejuate provision for prevention and 
rehnbiV^-ation as well. 

Certain technical problems arise when this hypothetical model is 
examined closely, but it docs highlight important facets of th« mental 
health problem. To begin with, this model assumes a rather •naive ccyicep- 
tion of bipolar traits which ha\'c simple positive or negative values. There 
are many ways of conceiving of traits involving different bcha\iioral dimen- 
sions and limits, depending upon the broadness of the observations and 
inclusiveness of their operational definition. Some behaviors range from 
presence in extreme degree to absence. Hallucinations, for example, are 
characterized by presence or absence only. Other traits range from one 
extreme to an opposite extreme, as with pain and pleasure. Also, the posi- 
tive or negative nature of behavior is relative to the particular criterion 
employed. Normal food-getting behavior m a prison camp might be quite 
improper at a formal dinner. All of these technical problems make determi- 
nation of the magnitude of effect of a particular behavior in most criterion 
categories quite relative and subjective, hence undependable in empirical 
studies, unless carefully specified. T his, in turn, makes assessment of the 
relative balance and interaction of positive and negative traits, and how 
fticy might augment, compensate foi, or suppress each other in an individ 
ual, extremely conjectural for purposes of assessment and comparison. Wc 
learn to live with such problems in the behavioral sciences, however. We 
take great care to specify variables in terms of phenomena that can be 
observed ilnd verified by others, so that there might be no question about 
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what we are describing. Table 2.1 merely illustrates very loosely the kinds 
of trpits that might be involved. For purposes of classification or measure- 
ment we would need to be much more exact. 

Another source of complexity is in the criterion categories themselves. 
Some are independent; some overlap and arc not mutually exclusive. In 
part, this confusion is caused by their origins. Several different behavioral 
science disciplines are represented in these categories, each being concerned 
with the human being at a different level of organization. As }. P. Scott 
(1957) has said; 

. . . the different schools of thought appear to he thinking about the same 
phenomenon at different levels of organization. 'I’he organicist \ie\vs belnnior 
in terms of factors which arc at the genic level, the tissue level, and the 
organic level; the psvchologist considers behavior in terms of factors that 
operate at the organismic level of the whole individual; the psycliodv namicist is 
interested in the smaller units of societal organization as well as in man as a 
psychological unit; the sociologist oi anthropologist is concerned with social 
and cultural factors in entire human societies. 

An example of overlaj) would be in categorizing a behavior such as 
‘'feeling of hostility.” This could be considered related to self-conflict or 
frustration (a supposed cause, and an individual criterion). It could also 
show" as marital maladjustment (social interaction criterion) based upon 
people’s reactions to the hostile behaviors. Both criteria would be correct. 

A psychoanalyst, representing a psycliodv nainic point of view, might 
object to a statistical criterion of mental Iicalth. He could claim that the 
conformer to the behaviors most typical of his group, who scores at the 
average on personality inventories, could actually have poor self-attitudes or 
unresolved conflicts of motives. lie might also ask, “W^ho decides how 
deviant a person can be in a statistical sense and still be normal?” Would 
the very- unusual person who had no worries or anxieties be considered 
unhealthv? Certainly not all exceptional behavior is pathological, nor are 
conforming or typical behaviors necessarily desirable. 

Docs this mean that a statistical criterion should be abandoned? No, it 
is a helpful criterion because it docs emphasize the continuitv’ of traits, and 
has encouraged objectivity of measurement, which in turn has facilitated 
scientific testing of hypotheses. The statistical view also reveals the vari- 
ability of human traits within the person and the range of iixlividual dif- 
ferences between persons. 

There is evidence to indicate that the criteria for mental liealth (Table 
2.1) are sometimes independent. Comparisons of three methods of per- 
sonality measurement, each representing different criteria of adjustment 
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were made by Russell (1953). A personality inventory, representing a sta- 
tistical criterion, a sociometric questionnaire and group ratings of the indi- 
vidual representing interpersonal judgment criteria, and self-ratings were 
intercorrclatcd. He found that although intricate networks of interrela- 
tionships existed between traits and their measures, the correlations were 
generally low and inconsistent enough to warrant considering these meas- 
ures of adjustment relatively independent, depending upon the trait eon- 
sidered iuul its method of rncasiircinent. It would thus be possible for a 
person to be well adjusted in a statistical sense, as revealed by a personality 
inventory, and yet to be poorly accepted by his associates, an interpersonal 
choice criterion. A person might enjoy great esteem by his fellows, yet rate 
tcrion of mental health we use, we can sec that it might conflict with 
himself as inferior in similar traits, a self-attitude criterion. Whatever cri- 
anothcr criterion. 

Does this incompatibility of certain criteria mean that a concept of 
mental health is meaningless? Not at all. It mearK> just that we must spe- 
cify with what level of human organization we are concerned, what crite- 
rion we are using, and must recognize the validity of that criterion only in 
that particular context. Many studies of mental illness and adjustment 
w’hich \ield apparently contradictory results ha\e assumed different oriteria 
for mental health. The studies of the effects of psychotherapy are prime 
examples. 

Despite such technical difficulties, these categories of mental health 
criteria ('lablc 2.1), together with the diagram (Figure 2.1) do illustrate 
two further basic principles of mental health: 

3. Multiple criteria are needed to describe ones condition of mental 
health. No single concept of adjustment is adequate to identify one’s status 
at all levcliT of organization. It is for this reason that we must always con- 
sider multiple criteria in planning coinprehensi\c mental health programs 
of prevention, treatment or rehabilitation. 

4. No mental condition is static or simple; each involves complex, 
changing, and dynamic relationships between individual and social behav- 
iors in constant interaction with complex and changing environmental 
situations. Mental conditions rarely stand still; thc\ are always subject to 
change, for better or for worse. 

In review, our answer to the quesuon ‘AMiat is mental health?” is not 
a simple one. Wc see it involves at least three major criteria: social indi- 
vidual, and functional. Each of these criteria includes behaviors and char- 
acteristics having desirable or undesirable features in xarying combinations 
which determine the degree of mental health or illness. SincCs these criteria 
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tend to be independent, on the whole, it is quite possible for a person to 
be ^consideredc mentally healthy by one criterion and mentally ill by 
another criterion. 

A comprehensive mental health program must deal with both positive 
and negative behaviors, and each requires a different approach. In order to 
remove or to alleviate negative functions, programs of secondarv' preven- 
tion, therapy, and rehabilitation arc needed. Programs of primary pre- 
vention which include family care, education, and counseling serve to 
develop and to support maximal positive functioning. Both aspects are 
considered important in building effective mental health services. 


BASIC PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 

Adjustment in terms of the mental health criteria depends largely upon 
how an individual interacts with his environment, his social environment 
in particular, in satisfying his needs and in meeting demands placed upon 
him. Typically, the psychologist views the human being as a complex 
energy system consisting of man\ subs\ stems coordinated to maintain the 
optimum fu\ictioning of the organism. As a person participates in his 
environment, certain changes in the operations of the subs\ stems are 
requirecl due to changes in the environment or changes originating within 
certain subsystems. Such changes require a redistribution of energy among 
the subs\ stems. Until the redistribution takes place, uncoordinated cnergv 
is released 'into the ssstem resulting in what mav be termed stress or ten- 
sion. Such a mobilization of cnerg\ tends to persist until cither the condi- 
tions which aroused it have been neutralized or removed, or a reorganiza- 
tion and harmony of the subs\ stems can be effected that will restore effi- 
cient general functioning to the organism. Changes in bchasiorjn response 
to these demands upon the organism are termed adjustment (Miller, 

1955). 


All living systems tend to maintain stead\ states of many \ariablcs, bv nega- 
ti\c feedback mechanisms which distribute information to subsystems to keep 
them in orderly balance with their environments, which ha\e outputs into 
systems and inputs from them. . . . There is a range of stability for ain param- 
eter or \ariablc in any system. . . . Inputs . . . which, by lack or excess, force 
the variables bc\ond the range of stahilih constihitc stresses and produce 
strains within the system, 'rhese strains may or may not be capable of being 
reduced, depending upon the cquilibratory resources of the ssstc^n. 

The adjustment sequence, as shown in Figure 2.2, proceeds by the fol- 
lowing steps. ( 1 ) Inputs of stimuli arc selected and organized by processes 
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Organism 


Stimulaticfti — 
(from without 
and Wfthin 
organism) 






Information Processing 




Perceptio n (selection and organiza- 
tion of sHmuli which produce 
meaning) 






Evaluation (definition of adjustive 
demand and formulation of pos- 
sible actions) 


Selection (choice of action promis- 


ing best balance of risk, cost, and 
reward) 

Processing influenced by: 

1. Individual's frame of reference 
(assumptions). 

2. Motive pattern and action ten- 
dencies (needs, interests, and 
values). 

3. Resources for handling problem 
(capacities, skills, coping 
ability based upon learning, and 
constitutional potentialities). 

4. Momentary conditions (set, 
emotional Involvement, fatigue, 

V etc. ). ^ 


Feedback < 

Information which 
tells organism how 
processing and 
action are proceeding. 


Responses 
(Task-oriented, 
defense-oriented 
behavior or stress) 




Figure 2.2. Adjustive behavior. (Adapted from Personality Dynamics ind Effective 
Behavior by James C. Coleman. Copyright © 1960 by Scott, Foresman and Company.) 


of perception. (2) Input information is compared with previous learning 
and understanding of onc'.s capacities and demand., and formulations of 
actions arc evaluated. (^) Responses that provide maximum functioning 
or satisfaction with a minimum of risk or cost in effort, threat, or pain are 
selected. (4) The consequences of the responses made are then fed back 
into the system as further stimuli and are processed in similar fashion. 

Should the input stimuli be pleasurable, the individual seeks to main- 
tain or to increase them. Should inputs be noxious or irritating (as with 
pain or hunger), the individual seeks to reduce, remove, or to avoid them. 
If they cannot be reduced, removed, or avoided, a condition of stress builds 
^p which is experienced as unpleasant uiid, if permitted to continue, could 
threaten or disrupt the smooth and coordinated functioning of the sub- 
systems. This causes a mobilizing or accumulation of energy. Energy thus 
built up demands release and mat result in responses that will either 
remove the stimuli, reduce the stress, or permit release of^tlic pent-up 
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energy. In the case of pain from touching something hot, you not only 
withdraw your, hand, but might also cry out and shake your hand in the 
air. The former response removes the painful stimulus; the latter responses 
release energy. 

Motives. We use the term motive to describe an energized condition of 
the organism associated with certain kinds of responses. If the responses 
result iii obtaining food and deerease when food has been eaten, .we infer 
that the motive was hunger. Deficiency in bodily tissue due to lack of , .nutri- 
ment apparently produces irritating internal stimulations in certain sub- 
systems and arouses certain kinds of food getting responses. As food intake 
reduces the internal stimulations, the stimuli cease, the food-getting 
responses become fewer, and the motive is said to be satisfied or rcduecd. 

Response sequenecs which remove, reduce, or avoid irritating stimuli, 
aroused by either deficiencies or disturbances, arc said to characterize aver- 
sive motives. An example might be thirst, due to lack of water. We say a 
person is thirsty when he seeks to drink water when we know he lacks 
water. lie may drink water to satisfy other motives, of course, such as a 
child w'ho demands water as a means of prolonging bedtime rituals. 
Responses which lead to, augment, or prolong pleasurable or desirable 
stimuli ^re considered appetitive motives. Many motives are \ct\' complex, 
inv^olving both appetitive and aversive aspects. 

A motive is ''satisfied'' when an end situation or stimulus condition 
originating' cither within or outside of the organism completes or termi- 
nates the response sequence. End conditions which arc capable of satisfy- 
ing motives are called incentives or goals. In general, satisfaction of a 
motive of either type— that is, attaining the goal of an aversive or appeti- 
tive motive— is pleasurable and reinforcing. Behavior pattcrrni associated 
with goal attainment or motive satisfaction arc thus likely to be learned 
and repeated under future similar motive arousal conditions. Sometimes 
satisfaction of only part of a motive, or irregular reinforcement, can also 
strengthen the learning of certain response patterns. 

The topic of motivation is exceedingly complicated and controversial 
in the behavioral sciences. Some theorists prefer not to consider it at all. 
Even to name a motive becomes speculative. We do find it helps our 
understanding, however, to label certain kinds of response sequences of 
approach or avoidance behavior according to assumed geiicral stimutus 
categories. Accordingly, a list of commonly accepted motives is presented 
in Table 2.2, along with examples of their assumed aversive or appetitive 
stimuli. It is understood that any such list could be extended or reorgan- 
ized indefinitely, depending upon the nature and complexity of the hypo- 
thetical stimuli and the responses being considered. 
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TABLE 2.2 Selected Motives and Examples of Aversive and Appetitive Stimuli 


• MO'tTVE 

AVERSIVE STIMULI 

APPETITIVE STIMULI 

Food 

Lack of food: food aversion. 

Savory favorite foods. 

Water; liquid 

Lack of water; noxious 
fluids. 

Enjoyed beverages. 

Air 

Asphyxiation; unpleasant 
humidity. 

Fresh air; pleasant 
humidity. 

Rest 

Fatigue; physical tension. 

I'ccling vigorous or relaxed. 

Flinftna tion 

Unpleasant bowel or 
bladder tension. 

Pleasurable sensations of 
elimination. 

1 cnipcratiirc 

Unpleasant extremes of heat 
or cold. 

Pleasing contrasts 
(sunbathing or brisk winter 
winds) . 

Sensory 

stimulation 

Pain; unpleasant sensations. 

Pleasing stimulation 
(sucking, stroking, ""contact 
comfort”) . 

Acti\ity 

Immobilization; boredom. 

Motion; manipulation; 
noise making. 

“Stress” 

"‘Alarm reaction’'; anxiety; 
strong emotional tension. 

‘"E.xcitement”; mild 

emotional arousal or 

• 

tension. 

Sex 

Blocked sexual responses; 
strong arousal. 

“'^riie chase,” mild arousal. 

Safety; security 

Fear of pain, danger, or 

T hrill and cxciTcifient Cif- 


deficit in any of above 
motives. 

possible pain, danger, or 
deficit with expectation of 
triumph or success. 

Acquisitiveness 

1^'car of deficiencies or 
stimulus objects that satisfv 
motives or their stimulus 
equivalents. 

Joy and self-enhancement of 
collecting or possessing. 

r.steeiTi 

Feelings of inferiority or 
un worthiness. 

Feelings of prestige or 
status. 

Achievement 

Feelings of inadequacy, 
incompetence, or failure. 

reelings of masterx', 
adequacy, and accom- 
plishment. 

l,ovc; belonging- 

Feelings of rejection, or 

I'eclings of affection. 

ness 

being unlov ed, or unwanted. 

affiliation, and acceptance: 
being sought after and 
wanted. 

Autonomy 

Feelings of unwanted 

Sense of freedom and 

dependency, domination, or 
restriction of freed*' 'Ui. 

independence. 

Aggression 

heelings of frustration of 
any motive; unpleasant 
tension. 

Pleasure of hurting or 
injuring others; sadism. 

Self-actualization 

Lack of self-fullfilhnent and 
undeveloped potentialities. 

Sense of "‘becoming” or 
“being”; feelings of 
self-fulfillment. 
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Maslow (1943) has proposed that human motives can be arranged in 
a hierarchy frojn stronger and more basic at one end to weaker and more 
related to self-growth, thus '‘higher,’' at the other end. In his schem^^, th^ 
physiological and safety needs, because they are based upon bodily defi- 
ciencies and dangers, would assume priority in goal-seeking responses. Such 
higher motives as love, esteem, and self-actualization, being growth motives 
not vital to survival, could emerge as energizers only as the more basic 
motives* had been satisfied to a substantial degree. These motives are often 
used in industry, as explained in Chapter 11 of this book. 

The Self As a Subsystem. Mark Twain said, "Man is ‘che only animal 
that blushes— or needs to.” Obviously man can reflect upon his own 
behavior and can evaluate it. At least two kinds of responses are indicated 
in this activity: (1) an inferred cognitive response to his own behavior or 
person, and (2) an active, observable response to this cognitive response 
stimulus. Each of these inferences implies a unity of function and a con- 
stellation of attitudes and habits m a person that are unique and make 
him different psychologicalh’, as well as physically, from evcr\’ other human 
being. We uee the construct self to embrace all of these attributes of the 
persop- 

self-concept is that part of the self which is aw^are of itself— the 
perceptions one has of his own characteristics, feelings, attitudes, and abil- 
ities. These self-attitudes, which are symbolic habits or enduring states of 
readiness tt^ respond in characteristic wa\s, form points ^f reference or 
anchorage points for interpreting stimuli and acting. Ready-made behav- 
ioral reactions are thus provided by this aspect of the self. 

The more obvious, active part of the self is represented by the hpical 
coping and expressive behaviors shown in environmental and interper- 
sonal situations. These may involve the self-attitudes mentioned above, but 
more specifically concern the habitual response patterns that develop over 
a lifetime. Blending these two aspects, the term self becomes a way of 
describing a coordinated organization of personal subsystems, in effect a 
subsystem in its own right. 

We shall see how this particular subsystem, the self, and the growth, 
maintenance, and stability of its habit patterns, become pivotal in the 
adjustment process. To change any of these patterns requires a change in 
many associated subsystems, hence demands a substantial (Expenditure of 
energy. When certain habits, attitudes, .self-cognitions seem contradictory 
or inconsistent to a person, he feels insecure and anxious until subsystem 
harmony can be obtained. The adequacy of the self- that is, the extent to 
which a person feels prepared to meet new situations and to cope with 
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changes and perceived threats from his environment— also affects his sense 
of safety and security. A threat to the self, therefore, may be perceived as 
a danger to one's very existence. Consequently, a person strives not onfy to 
maintain the adequacy and efficiency of his physiological functions but also 
to develop and to establish his competence and his conception of himself 
at an optimum. The self in this way becomes involved to some degree in all 
psychological motivation. 

Frustrafion. In the course of everyday experience, we encounter frequent 
blodts, interferences and delays in the satisfaction of our motives or in the 
activities we en^plov in this process. Some blocks or barriers arc more dis- 
turbing or more permanent than others. Some arc tangible physical limita- 
tions that prevent or curtail effective action; some are psychological and 
intangible, causing the person to restrict his own actions, to question or to 
fear negative self-attitudes, or to become indecisive. 

When the barriers to action are outside of the organism and inherent 
in practical situations or the social order, we speak of external or imper- 
sonal frustration. Such frustrations might be due to privations, such as 
social discrimination or poverty, in which a person lacks privileges or advan- 
tages enjoyed by others, or they might be due to deprivations, as \yhen a 
person is denied satisfactions he has previoush' enjoyed, such as kfsing his 
job or property. More ob\'ious external barriers, which are cilletl obstme- 
tions, inx'olve blocks or restraints by persons, confinement, or circum- 
stances, such as missing a bus or being refused by a person you^have asked 
to dance. 

Internal, or personal frustration involves privation, deprivation, or 
obstruction in satisfving motives related more diiu tiv to the self. If a per- 
son has never known love from parents, or might never enjoy gratification 
of motives for achie\'einent or master} due to mental handicaps, he might 
be frustrated by internal pri\'ation. If he has been deprived by illness or 
aging of ^igo^ or phvsical attractiveness, he might also feel frustrated. 
Obstructions to action might be found in fears of punishment or failure, 
feelings of conscience or guilt, or conflicts that cau’^c a person to feel dis- 
tressed and to inhibit responses that might result in motive satisfaction 
(Roscnzweig, 1938). 

Conflicts that invoKe arousal of competing responses or motives are 
especially frustrating, because of the % ar a person has ot making responses 
that might have an undesirable or painful outcome. In the topical 
approach-approach conflict (Lewin, 1935), an individual must choose 
between two positisc but incompatible goals. “Which college should I 
choose?" "Which car should I buy?" An approach-avoid(ihce conflict 
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(Lewin, 1935) occurs when a single-goal object has both attractive and 
repellent aspects. ‘'If I go to the concert, I cannot complete my work for 
tomorrow.’' A person might crave rich desserts but fear these goodies niight 
cause over>\'eight. An avoidance-avoidance conflict (Lewin, 1935) occurs 
when a person must choose between two goals, both of which arc undesir- 
able. He would prefer to choose neither. Perhaps the child on the play- 
ground must decide whether he will fight or be called “yellow." A double 
approach-avoidance conflict (Lewin, 1935) requires choice between two 
or more alternatives, each of wliicli involves both appetitive and aversive 
aspects. Should I take this job or that job? This one offers rnbre money but 
little prestige; that job offers less money but has many fringe benefits. The 
frustration in conflicts comes from the suspension of action pending the 
decision, the loss of satisfaction of one motive if another one is favored, 
and the fear of the consequences of a choice. 

Task-Oriented Reactions to Frustration^ When the organism is aroused 
by motivational stimuli, thus prepared for action, if external or internal 
frustration occurs, the tension built up is prevented from being discharged 
in responses that can satisfy the motive. 'Phe immediate effect of frustra- 
tion i^ to increase the number and strength of the responses, thus facili- 
tating t*he discover)' and success of responses that can satisfy the motives. 
MiW frustration thus tends to increase the strength of motivation and to 
improve the efficiency of a person in solving problems and in learning. 

In the dase of aversive motivation, the task would be ta remove or to 
reduce bodily or psychological deficiencies and disturbing stimuli to the 
organism, to overcome or fo bypass frustrations, or to build up resistance 
to or toleration of such stimuli (frustration tolerance). With an appetitive 
motive, such as seeking variety or excitement, the task wyiild be to 
strengthen or to impro\e responses that might overcome, bypass, or remove 
barriers, to locate, increase, and prolong desirable stimuli, or to set attain- 
able and suitable goals. 

Two principal methods in task-oriented reactions are typically used: 
problem solving and persistence. In problem-solving behaviory a person 
might increase the strength of his responses, produce more of them, or try 
out new responses until he finds successful ones. Should he, find that the 
goals he has set arc not accomplishing his motives, he might substitute 
more realistic and appropriate ones. In some situations, the problem 'is 
solved by abandoning the originally conceived goal and withdrawing from 
the situation. As an example, suppose you are bored (desire for excitement 


* llic terms task-oriented and defense-oriented were suggested by Coleman ( 1960) . 
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and change: an appetitive motive) and decide you would like to attend the 
movies (goal). After searching all pockets and purses (old .responses)^ per- 
.hapi^yoii try to borrow some money (new responses). Or maybe you decide 
to wait until you have the money (abandoning the goal) and decide 
instead to go for a walk (goal substitution). 

Persistent behavior would be shown if you continued to use the same 
responses over and over (searching all pockets repeatedly). Sometimes per- 
sistent J^chavior is preliminary' to problem solving, as revealed* by the 
maxim '‘If at first you don't succeed, try, try again." More often, however, 
it reveals emotional blinding of a person to alternatives as a result of strong 
motivation. In •some instances this persistent behavior is more defense- 
than task-oriented. Extreme stress may produce stercotvped behavior, called 
a fixation, in which the person repeats his responses even when they arc 
ineffective. Perhaps the person fears that changed responses will not work 
and that the risk of failure is high. Like tlic inveterate gambler, the person 
may believe that one more time he might succeed. Sometimes, however, he 
lacks the skills or knowledge which would enable him to try’ new responses. 
Other times, old methods ha\c been so strongly reinforced in the past that 
he cannot respond in any other wa\'. Although persistence is Idss often effec- 
tive in satisfying motives, and may contribute to rather than relieve frustra- 
tion, it is, like problem solving, a task-oriented reaction, becaii^^f* reeponscs 
arc directed primarily toward satisfying the original motive. 

Defense-Oriented Reactions to Frustration. Excessive of continued 
frustration of motives causes unorganized energy to build up to a level of 
tension that disturbs the coordination of various subsystems, including the 
self. When this point is reached, the Icnsion can lx‘ called stress. Stress is 
threatening to a person both plusicalK and psychologically. As a result, 
any responses that can reduce stress and proxide outlets for release of ten- 
sion by means of actix ity and emotional expression begin to assume domi- 
nance over responses associated with the original motive. In this com- 
pounding of motive energies, unpleasant emotions and fears arise as threats 
to the self, such as anticipated loss of security or c;>tcem, punishment, or 
any of the aversive psxchological motixes. These disturbing emotions, 
which arc termed anxiety, also act as aversive stimuli. 

Most aversive motives, if strong enough, eould be said to be anxiety- 
producing; hence response reactions tu anxiety arc avoidant and defensive 
in character. The xvorry of a student before an important examination 
transcends mere concern for a passing grade. He is anxious about accept- 
ance and approval of parents and friends and worries about what a poor 
grade might do to his self-image as^ well. His whole self-system might be 
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threatened, so defenses for this are added to task-oriented reactions, thus 
mulf'iplying the arousal energj'. 

What determines the magnitude of anxiety aroused by frustration? ’One 
factor is the strength of the original motive (Symonds, 1946). If we are 
very hungry, our reactions might be stronger to thwarting than if we had 
eaten recently. If the goals of motivation arc very important to a person— 
we might say he is self-involved— any blocking will be more frustrating. 
Another factor might be the strength of the barrier (Symonds, 1946). If 
the frustration can be overcome rather easily, the tension might not .build 
up as much. Frustration close to a goal-object is more disturbing than frus- 
tration occurring at a point some distance in space or tinlij from the goal 
(Kimble and Gannezy, 1963) . Also, if a frustration seems unreasonable, the 
reaction might be more violent than if a person can accept it as reasonable 
and to be expected (Kimble and Garmezy, 1963). Reactions depend also 
upon the opportunities one has to respond (Syinond, 1946). If one has 
learned how to handle problems or can satisfy his motives even partially, 
the frustration might be less. A further factor might be the prcxailing level 
of anxiety (Symonds, 1946). A highly anxious person will react more 
strongly than' one who is not already anxious. A person who has experi- 
enced ’many frustrations might be more upset by additional frustrations 
than one who has had few previous experiences with thwarting. 

FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE. Somc pcoplc, howcvcr, dcvclop attitudcs to- 
ward repeafed thwarting which enable them to endure it and to cope effec- 
tively with a minimum of stress. Such capacity to withstand delay, blocking, 
and conflict without resorting to ineffective, maladaptive responses is 
termed frustration tolerance (Rosenzweig, 1938). A child who has been 
sheltered or protected from experiencing problems or who has-been over- 
indulged in childhood might react strongly to slight thwarting because he 
has never had an opportunity to learn to cope with it or to accept the 
anxiety. 

Frustration tolerance can be learned. In one study it was found that 
immature nursery school children could be taught to solve problems, to 
cry less, and generally to show more mature reactions to frustrations 
(Keister and Updegraff, 1937). One of the main functions of discipline in 
childhood is to train the child to accept thwarting and to endure restraints 
in order to enjoy greater future gains. 

AGGRESSION. Perhaps the most obvious defensive reaction to frustration 
is aggression, shown as hostility toward or attacks upon the perceived 
source of frustration or some substitute, with the object of removing, hurt- 
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ing, or destroying it. We express this when we say, ''The best defense is 
an offense.'’ Not all aggression is expressed by physical aejs of fighting or 
^stril^ng objects or persons, however. Verbal attacks, such as swearing, 
gossiping about others, or symbolic attacks in fantasy, as in dreaming 
about the death or injury of others, may occur. One woman repeatedly 
dreamed her husband was on an operating table about to receive an in- 
cision. Just as the knife was about to cut, she would awaken screaming. 
In the course of counseling it was revealed tliat the person on the cfperating 
table did not represent her present husband but was the man she had 
pre^ously divorced for having an affair with another woman. Children 
who continually break rules in school or who quarrel and fight with others 
arc often greatly frustrated in some situation outside of school, perhaps 
at home. 

As we find with other adjustment behavior, aggression is learned. 
Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1963) have showm that aggression is learned by 
imitation of models. In their study, preschool children were exposed to 
aggression shown by three types of models: reiil-life people, humans in 
films, and film cartoons. Following this observation, the children were 
mildly irustrated and tested for the amount of aggression displayed. All 
three groups showed more imitative aggression than a control groups which 
had not received the exposure to aggression stimuli. FiXposure t(f human 
subjects portraying aggression in the movie produced the greatest dfgtce 
of aggression. 

In another study Lovaas (1961) found that children wtio were re- 
warded for directing verbally aggressive behavior toward dolls showed more 
physical aggression toward the dolls in later play sessions. Not only do 
reinforcements shape the aggressive behavior but uc find generalization of 
the bchavipr to other situations. 

When the risk of punishment for aggression is great, a person may 
discharge his aggression upon a substitute of some kind— a phenomenon 
called displacement. Scapegoating would be an example. One often ob- 
serves how a boy who has been picked on by older boys, not daring to 
retaliate, may become a bully himself with younger boys. Minority groups 
become the butt for discrimination and persecution as outlets for a preju- 
diced status group that has been frustrated in various ways. 

Should no adequate substitute be found, and the risk of punishment 
eff rejection for aggressive acts be great, hostility can be turned inward on 
the self, resulting in self-injury, inferiority feelings, and depression. Perhaps 
the person can atone for guilty feelings about his hostility toward those he 
feels he should love or for aggressive feelings he feels are wronjg by hurting 
himself. Ife may even find he can muster sympathy or manipulate others 
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by self-deprecation. Certainly the child who deliberately holds his breath 
until, he turns blue or bangs his head learns he can control his worried 
parents with acts of self-aggression. 

Although the main function of aggression is defensive, because it re- 
lieves stress and anxiety by permitting release of emotions and substitute 
responses for those that have been denied their original goal functions, 
occasionally aggression does satisfy an original motive and is adopted by 
the person as a task-oriented problem-solving behavior. Parents, employers, 
and teachers may find that aggressive maneuvers enhance their power, and 
status and thus facilitate their control of others. Whether or not aggression, 
or any frustration reactions, arc task- or defense-oriented wfil depend upon 
the primary' functions they serve for the individual. What begins as a de- 
fense may become a task-oriented response if reinforced. 

MECHANISMS OF DEFENSE. Wc liavc sccii liow unrcsolvcd frustration re- 
sults in further stress and anxiety, which in turn become additional threats 
to the self. When the original frustration is predominantly internal due to 
unresolved personal conflicts, to feelings of guilt or shame, or to threats 
to positive self-attitudes, a person is at the mercy of his own reactions, 
with nb easy solution or escape. The only relief he can find in such cir- 
cumstances is in his ability to modifv or to eliminate the reactions that 
bring him anxiety. He might alter the direction of his thinking. He might 
apply rigid controls to himself to inhibit chaotic or undesirable emotional 
reactions, lie might avoid places and thoughts that remind him; he might 
even blot them from his memory. 

Some of the greatest contributions of Sigmund Freud were in his 
analyses of the self-protective maneuvers people employ without awareness. 
Such defense mechanisms^ as they arc called, relieve or prevent "anxiety by 
disguising or screening the sources of frustration or by redirecting responses. 

Only a few of the more common defense mechanisms shall be men- 
tioned here. For a more complete list, the reader is referred to T able 2.3. 


TABLE 2.3 Common Adjustment Reactions 


'rashOnented Reactions 

Problem solving Goal-directed behavior involving increased effort, trial- 

and-error responses, and substitute goals. 

Persistence Goal-directed behavior using repetitive responses. 

Defe?ise-Oriented Reactions 

Aggression Attaeking persons, objects, or situations with the aim 

to injure or destroy. 
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Displacement 

Repijcssion 

Denial 

Fantasy 

Regression 

Ratj^Analizatioy 

Projection 


Identification 

Introjection 


Sublimation 
Reaction formation 
Compensation 

Emotional insulation 
Isolation * - 

Undoing 
Sympathism * 

Acting out* 


Directing hostility or other feelings toward substitute 
objects or persons. 

Exclusion of specific thoughts, memories, impulses, 
feelings, and actions from awareness. 

Reaction in\olving repression; refusal to accept or to 
recognize situations. 

Imagining objects, people, events, or conditions that 
will satisfy moti\cs. 

Return to behavior typical of an earlier periochof learn- 
ing or dcxelopment. 

Giving plausible reasons or justifications for beliefs, 
behavior, or motives that might reflect unfavorably 
upon the self or might be socially disapproved. 
Disowning: Imputing one’s unacknowledged faults or 
unacceptable motives to others. 

Assimilative: Assuming others possess the same traits 
and motives as oneself. 

Assuming the role behaviors, traits, status, values, and 
accomplishments of another person, group, or institu- 
tion. Mav involve imitation and introjection. 

Process of accepting and incorporating the values and 
standaids of another as one’s own; precedes develop- 
ment of identification. I’cmied defensive identification 
when prompted by aversive motives, such as. fear of 
punishment or loss of love. 

Satisfaction of sociallv' unacceptable mgtiv^^s with so- 
cially acceptabh’ behavior. 

Expression of behavior opposite to socially unaccept- 
able motives. 

Development of traits or skills that will substitute or 
make up for deficiencies in characteristics or behaviors 
which will satisfv certain motives. 

^^'ithdrav^al into passivity to rjrotcct self from hurt. 
Cutting off affective charge from hurtful situations or 
separating incompatible attitudes by logic-tight com- 
partments. 

Atoning for and Ihus counteracting immoral desires 
or acts. 

Striving to gain sympathy from others, thus bolstering 
feelings of self-worth despite failures. 

Reduction of the anxiety aroused by forbidden desires 
by i^ermitting their expression. 


Stress Reactions 

Alarm reaction Physiological .eactions involving changes in respiration, 

pulse, blood pressure, secretion of adrenin, muscular 
tension, etc., experienced as emotion. 

Anxiety Oscillation behavior; apprehensiveness, uneasiness, 

dread, worry, diffuse, nonspecific feelings of tension, 
panic. 


Adapted from Coleman (1956), p. 99. 
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1. Repression, This mental mechanism has been called “motivated 
forgqtting,” because of the manner in which motives, impulses, and 
thoughts that are incompatible with self-needs are excluded from ayVare-, 
ness, thus permitting an individual to maintain satisfactory self-attitudes. 
The following case illustrates how repression might even distort one’s 
perceptions. 

Doris, aged 1 5, was referred by a state family welfare agency to a psycholo- 
gist for an evaluation of her adjustment problems with her foster parents*, h’or 
the past 10 years, Doris had lived in three different foster homes, since* her 
natural mother left her to state custody following desertion*- by her natural 
father. Though her natural mother had remarried, and had produced another 
child, she had made no attempt to recover Doris or even to see her, and Doris 
knew this. In responding to a picture of the projective Blacky Test, which 
shows a Mama dog nursing her puppy, Doris described some small figures in 
the background, rather than the central figures. Later she picked this card as 
the one she liked least of all the cards, but could not say why. It seemed to the 
examiner that Doris was repressing conflicting feelings about her natural 
mother: she felt hurt and hostile because of her abandonment, yet basically 
she craved the loved of her mother. In refusing to recognize the motherly 
behavior shown in the picture, Doris protected herself from feelings of 
anxiety.® 

•Repression can benefit a person by blinding him to conflicts and prob- 
lems that could overwhelm him. I’his self-shielding gives him time to 
think things through rationally and to manage his difficulties in more 
appropriate ways. As a mechanism, repression is risky, however, because 
repression does nothing to alleviate the original frustration. If allowed to 
become insidioils, such frustration could permit more serious mechanisms, 
such as denial, fantasy, projection, or regression, to assume majitery. It is 
for this reason that repression has been called a master mechanism. 

2. Escape Mechanisms. A common by-product of repression is denial, 
a refusal to acknowledge that an intolerable situation or condition exists— 
a type of psychological escape. One example might be the girl who an- 
nounced she expected to become a physician despite the fact that she had 
very low measured ability and was failing every subject in her first college 
term. She could not accept the limitations that were apparent to anyone 
who knew her. 

Sometimes the escape is physical, such as in the case of the student who 
finds social obligations much more compelling for his attention: than study 
for an examination, which might mean being dropped from college. In 
extreme cases, a reluctant bridegroom fails to appear for the wedding 
ceremony, to be found later living in another community with an assumed 
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name, oblivious of the circumstances or of his former life. Such flight is 
termed a fugue; loss of memory for the event is called amnesia, 

f^aydreaming and fantasy, in which a boy imagines himself sinking the 
winning basket, or a man pictures being applauded for a rousing after- 
dinner speech, or a person contemplates how people will be at his own 
funeral, weeping and sad, regretting their nasty ways— all supply escape 
from feelings of inadequacy or low self esteem. Regression, another mech- 
anism, represents retreat from mature to less mature solutions as an escape 
frorri responsibility— a kind of giving up. An older child, jealous of the 
ne>^ baby, m&y revert to bed-wetting or thumbsucking; a soldier may cr}' 
for his mothertwhen wounded or dying; the returning alumnus may at- 
tempt to recapture the spirit of a less responsible past, singing . . well 
all be boys again together. . . Each is showing a variant of regression, 
an unconscious return to patterns of behavior typical of earlier periods of 
dependency and security. 

Each of these escape reactions represents withdrawal from or avoidance 
of threat to the self. Although escape might relieve anxiety partially or 
temporarily, ultimately their use adds to overall maladjustment because 
they substitute for positive solution behavior that could satisfy the original 
motivations. When denial, fantasy, and regression take over as solutions to 
anxiety, a person tends to become increasingly detached from a real world. 
He may drift into more serious conditions that require even* more d^h'stic 
mobilizations of energy. 

3. Masking Mechanisms. By controlling the nature of omS^s responses, 
sometimes the true source of anxiety can be concealed both from oneself 
and from others. Rationalization is perhaps the most common of the 
mechanisms employed to disguise motives. It consists of giving plausible 
reasons that will excuse or justify mistakes, failures, or behavior which we 
sense will not be appro\’cd. This protects the self from loss of esteem or 
feelings of incompetence. Rationalizations range from harmless statements 
like one more won’t matter . . or ''The prof had it in for me” to 
serious psychotic delusions, such as those in which a person believes he is 
being forced to commit immoral acts by men from outer space. Rationali- 
zation combines repression with displacement to shift the blame away from 
the self and onto circumstances beyond one’s control or onto other people. 

In projection, a person disguises motives, which are unacceptable to 
the self, by imputing them to others. An adolescent boy w’ho harbors 
hostile feelings toward his father for imposing restrictions might accuse 
his father of hating him, in this way disowning his own aggressive feelings 
for the father. ITiis is called disowning projection. By shifting the blame, 
he can relieve himself of guilt for such feelings. It is a fqrTn of displace- 
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ment. Another type of projection is called assimilative projection, in which 
a person assumes that other people are like himself. If he can be convinced 
that '‘they all do it/' or that others have the same feelings and mojjives, 
he is relieved of feelings of guilt or shame. 

Identification is a masking mechanism in which a person assumes cer- 
tain behaviors or attitudes of another person or adopts the values and 
behaviors of a group or institution. In doing this, the person cloaks him- 
self vicariously with the benefits or attributes of the model person or group. 
Not only does this build self-esteem but this mechanism is vital iii the 
socialization of the child. By identification with his father, !i child Itfarns 
to play a masculine role; from his mother he may develop attitudes of 
tolerance and affection for others; from his teacher he may learn patriotism 
or perseverance in work. Virtually every meaningful personal relationship 
for a child provides identifications and influences his subsequent changes 
in attitudes and social behaviors. Imitation of heroes is a first step in de- 
veloping motives for achievement and mastery. Political parties, clubs of 
all kinds, alumni groups, team sports, and military morale would disinte- 
grate were it not for identification processes. I’hc person who identifies 
with others can feel bigger and stronger. Knowing he belongs to a certain 
group gives him a feeling of status and belonging. When the identification 
become^ only basking in reflected glory with little attempt to develop 
geifftine accomplishment, however, then the identification mechanism be- 
comes a hindrance to good adjustment, just as with fantasy. 

We soiTfetimes speak of defensive identification or introjection to de- 
scribe how one adopts the standards and values of other persons in order 
to ward off punishment. The expression often cited is “If you can't beat 
the enemy, join them!” The child who has been severely dominated and 
punished may develop rigid codes of conscience and strongly punitive 
attitudes toward others who transgress his rules. The formation of a rigid 
conscience regarding moral or ethical matters is often traceable to the 
introjection of social controls enforced with fear and punishment in the 
toilet-training years. By adopting self-controls, anxieties of guilt and shame 
are prevented. 

4. Response-Modification Mechanisms. In its earliest use by psycho- 
analysts, sublimation referred to satisfaction of unacceptablq sexual im- 
pulses by such substitutes as dancing, art, or musical performance. Today, 
it refers more generally to socially acceptable substitute behaviors for any 
motives. We recognize that there are many components to a motive- 
response sequence and that certain components of the response found in 
so-called substitute behaviors can partially satisfy the motives. Hence, a 
person might discharge feelings of aggression in some degree through par- 
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ticipation in competitive sports or by reading novels of crime and violence. 
In the same way a woman can satisfy certain sexual motives by reading 
confj^ssion magazines or a man can read man-about-town magazines. A 
childless woman may become devoted to raising dogs or to causes that 
benefit children. 

When an unacceptable response is blocked by the expression of its 
opposite, it is called reaction formation. Some of the most militant cru- 
saders against smoking or drinking are former addicts. Preachers who rail 
against sin and corruption often admit they were themselves once sinful. 
In aacli of these cases, their present exhortation and preoccupation with a 
cause suggests ihey are reacting strongly in opposition to their own in- 
clinations. Some persons attracted to law enforcement or legal vocations 
similarly seem to be controlling the opposite impulses, to commit crime. 
When the mechanism fails, we observe police who form crime rings and 
lawyers who specialize in defending underworld bosses. 

Through compensation one can make up for deficiencies in one area 
with excellence in another. T he outstanding scholar or athlete is often 
one who suffered severely in his youth from physical or social handicaps. 
Somctiiiics a shy and inarticulate \outh perseveres to overcome his handi- 
cap and to become outstanding as an actor or orator. Advertisement often 
appeal to compensation defenses by suggestive promises of instaift youth, 
status, or talent to persons who use their products, whether *in bookk^ or 
tablet form. By compensation in one area a person neutralizes his weak- 
nesses in other characteristics; this helps him to maintain a* strong self- 
coiiccpt. 

Stress Reactions. Another class of respon^^es to frustration, called 
stress reactions, is oriented neither to task nor to defense alone but is pre- 
liminary and, to some extent, preparatory to both. 

The alarm reaction, according to Sclye (195o, p. 31 ), is a syndrome or 
pattern of physiological reactions to a “stressor,” which represents “the 
bodily expression of a generalized call to arms of the defensive forces in 
the organism.” 

Cannon (1960) describes the alarm reactions of the body to rage and 
fear as follows: 

• Respiration deepens, the heart b^ats more rapidly, the arterial pressure 
rises, the blood is shifted away from liic stomach and intestines to the heart 
and central nervous system and the muscles, the processes in the alimentary 
canal cease sugar is freed from the reserves in the liver, the spleen contracts 
and discharges its content of concentrated corpuscles, and adrenin is secreted 
from the adrenal medulla. The key to these marvelous transformations in the 
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body is found in relating them to the natural accompaniments of fear and 
rage — running away in order to escape from danger, and attacking in order to 
be dominant. Whichever the action a life-or-death struggle may ensue. 

The emotional responses just listed may reasonably be regarded as prepara-' 
tory for struggle. They are adjustments which, so far as possible, put the 
organism in readiness for meeting the demands which will be made upon it. 
The secreted adrenin cooperates with sympathetic nerve impulses in calling 
forth stored glycogen from the liver, thus flooding the blood with sugar for 
the use ^f laboring muscles; it helps in distributing the blood in abundance 
to the heart, brain, and the limbs (i.e., to the parts essential for' intense 
physical effort) while taking it away from the inhibited organs ii\the abdo'tpcn; 
it quickly abolishes the effects of muscular fatigue so that the organism which 
can muster adrenin in the blood can restore to its tired muscles the same 
readiness to act which they had when fresh; and it renders the blood more 
rapidly coagiilablc. The increased respiration, the redistributed blood running 
at high pressure, and the more numerous red corpuscles set free from the 
spleen provide for essential oxygen and for riddance of acid waste, and make 
a setting for instantaneous and supreme action. In short, all these changes arc 
directly serviceable in rendering the organism more effective in the violent 
display of energy which fear or rage may involve. 


Funkenstein (1955) reports even more distinctive physiological re- 
actions between men who typically express their anger oiitwards—that is, 
disjDlace their aggression— and those who express their anger inward, either 
against themsehes or inhibiting it. 


A group of 125 college students w'crc subjected to stress-inducing situa- 
tions in the laborator\'. 'Hie situations, in\ol\ing frustration, were contrived to 
bring out each student’s habitual reaction to stresses in real life; that the 
reactions actually were characteristic of the subjects’ usual responses was con- 
finned by interview's with their college roommates. While the subjects were 
under stress, observers recorded their emotional reactions and certain physio- 
logical changes — in the blood pressure, the pulse and the so-called IJ waves 
stemming from the action of the heart. This test showed that students who 
responded to the stress with anger directed outward had physiological reactions 
similar to those produced by injection of nor-adrcnalin, while students who 
responded with depression or anxiety had physiological reactions like those to 
adrenalin. 

There remained the question: Does the same individual secrete unusual 
amounts of nor-adrcnalin when angry and of adrenalin when frightened? Albert 
F. Ax, working in another laboratory in our hospital, designed Cbcperiments to 
study this question. He contrived laboratory stressful situatioi^ which were 
successful in producing on one occasion anger and on another: occasion fear 
in the same subjects. His results showed that when a subject' was angry at 
others, the physiological reactions were like those induced by the injection of 
nor-adrcnalin; when the same subject was frightened, the reactions were like 
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those to adrenalin. This indicated that the physiology was specific for the 
emotion rather than for the person. 

ANXIETY REACTIONS. When first confronted by conflict or frustration, 
a person may be surprised and unable to decide what action to take. He 
may start to make a response, check it, start another, stop, and perhaps 
begin over again or try something new, never really completing any re- 
sponse jpattern. Such back-and-forth behavior is called oscillation. Under 
even^ greater stress, a person might “freeze ' and make no response at all. 
Mafty accideAts involving autos that stall at railroad grade crossings be- 
fore onrushing»trains are probably due to temporary “freezing"' of the 
driver in extreme fright. 

Doubt, indecision, apprehensiveness, or worries all contribute to such 
feelings of anxiety. Emotions of stress range from mild general uneasiness 
or concern, such as stage fright, to stronger feelings of dread, grief, help- 
lessness, or mortal fear. Such nonspecific feelings do not indicate definite 
responses of a task or defense orientation, hence promote oscillation and 
disorganized behavior. 

We can observe a mild form of oscillation and generalized anxiet\- 
w'hcn a student panics scNcral days before an important examinatioii. Even 
though he knows he should study, he cannot get down to work. ?le frets, 
worries, distracts himself with trivial activities, begins to reacf, quits, iUTns 
to something else, comes back to the reading, stops, listens to the radio, 
then returns to his task. Then he may repeat the whole fruitless cycle. He 
thinks he is study ing! Perhaps he experiences dry ness in his throat, sw^eaty 
palms, and heart pounding. His sleep may be fitful; his stomach does 
“flip-flops."’ These oscillation behaviors, coupled with alarm reactions and 
many other symptoms of behavioral disorganization, are stress reactions 
typical of “test anxiety.” 

Effects of Prolonged or Extreme Stress or Frustration. What happens 
if a stress condition continues or becomes even stronger? Sometimes this 
will occur if the motivation of a person increases or if he cannot release 
the energy that has been mobilized during the alarm reaction. Both the 
frustration and its secondary stress build up. In this situation, a person 
goes all-out and enters what Sclyc (1956) has called the stage of resistance. 

* In the face of mounting anxici, the person shifts away from using 
weaker but more socially approved defense mechanisms like rationaliza- 
tion, identification, or compensation. He turns to more powerful protec- 
tive unconscious strategics that may be less socially accepted, or even 
socially criticized, such as denial, regression, or fantasy (Thorpe and Katz, 
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1948). These mechanisms are more costly to the individual. They require 
greater expenditure of energy in order to maintain the repression which 
will presence positive self-attitudes, for there is more personal risk if chey 
fail. Gradually use of more drastic mechanisms leads the person even 
further from satisfying his initial motivation. Ilis tolerance for further 
stress weakens. He fails to meet new problems realistically and maturely. 
Gradually, what began as an emergency measure in the alarm stage be- 
comes a' rigid response characteristic of the stage of resistance. Feelings of 
anxiety and fear of losing self-control begin to dominate the indivirlual. 
The siege has begun. Defensive behavior reigns; task-oriented behavior 
declines. 

Defense Mechanisms Can Be Helpful. It should be understood that 
there is nothing inherently good or bad about the use of defenses. As tem- 
porary expedients in meeting small crises of evervday living they are used 
by everyone without ill effects. I’he wheels of social machinery often run 
smoother with occasional “white lies,'' identification, or by use of rational- 
izations. Normally such defenses arc discarded following the threatening 
situation with few, if any, residual effects, and the stress is relieved suc- 
cessfully. The neurotic {Xjrson, however, resorts to defenses almost con- 
stantly, rigidly, and in less socially desirable or efficient ways. Although 
his*anxiety might be reduced momentarily, ultimately the stress increases, 
because his initial motives never become satisfied. 


BEHAVIORAL MALADJUSTMENT 

At this stage the behaviors become sufficiently deviant to be called symp- 
toms of mental illness. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to deal ex- 
tensively with the many varieties of psychoneuroscs, ps\dioses, personality 
disorders, and mental retardation. We shall merely sketch the major types 
of disorders and outline the subclassifications in 'Fable 2.4. 

Psychoneuroses. When the symptoms arc characterized by anxiety, 
directly felt or unconsciously controlled by use of various psychological 
defense mechanisms, but without gross disorganization of personality or 
loss of contact with reality, the disorders are called psychoneuroses. Ordi- 
narily, persons with such problems are able to make marginal adjustments 
in everyday living and to carry out social responsibilities without need 
for hospitalization, although they might benefit from medication and 
counseling. 

Many people have pet aversions which they find difficult to explain. 
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such as uneasiness in crowds, fear of knives, or impulses to jump from 
high places. Many times we feel “nervous*' and upset without knqjiving 
^why^ Sometimes we have convenient “headaches" which get us out of 
social obligations. Were tlicse mild reactions to play a central role, to be 
used rigidly, almost as a ritual, or to be associated with lasting anxiety, 
they might be considered psychoneurotic. Happily, most of us live quite 
easily with such symptoms and feel little concern. 'I'hus, although hardly 
symptoms of mental illness, they might signal underlying inferiority feel- 
ings |ind feelings of inadequacy which are common and expected in every- 
day*life. 

Psychosomatic Disorders. When the usual channels for expressing emo- 
tion arc blocked by repression, the energy may be discharged through 
bodily systems, such as the skin, respiratory, cardiovascular, gastrointestinal, 
or other systems. We have seen already how the alarm reaction produces 
visceral changes in the blood, breathing, and stomach. When such arousal 
in any system is prolonged, a reaction occurs in the svstem. It has been 
shown, for example, that peptic ulcers result from ovcrsccrction of digestive 
juices in the stomach triggered by chronic anxiety, worr\^ ftnd repressed 
hostility (Wolf and Wolff, 1946). The author recalls a student who re- 
peatedly had migraine headaches almost invariably on days ^t^hen he 
received a letter from home. During counseling he revealed liis saVOing 
feelings of resentment of his parents and guilt over his weak scholastic 
performance. As counseling continued he became more able tfl express his 
feelings and to come to understand his problems better, to effect a better 
relationship with his parents, better grades, and his migraine headaches 
ceased. 

Almost any bodily system is vulnerable. Even illnesses involving cancer 
and cardiac failure have been shown to have psychosomatic complications. 
Such diverse ailments as skin eruptions, backache, hiccoughs, menstrual 
disturbances, “heartburn," and various glandular disorders have been 
found sometimes to be psychosomatic in origin. 

Psychotic Disorders. When there is more severe personality disorganiza- 
tion with disorientation for time, place, or person, and the person is 
frequently out of touch with realit}', has delusions, hallucinations, or 
speech defects, and shows little in ight into the nature or degree of his 
disturbance, the disorders arc called psychoses. For psychotic persons, 
hospitalization is ordinarily required not only to receive more extensive 
medical treatment with drug and shock therapies but also because they 
could injure themselves or others and require care and siip'fervision. The 
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major psychotic disorders, as described in the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual for Mental Disorders of the American Psychiatric Association 
(1952), are listed in Table 2.4. 

TABLE 2.4 Major Mental Disorders * 


Psychoneurotic Disorders: 

1. Anxiety reaction — diffuse acute anxiety not restricted to definite- objects 
or situations. 

2. Dissociative reactions — amnesia, fugue, dream state, multiple personality, 
etc. 

3. Conversion reaction — repressed anxiety converted into symptoms of physi- 
cal illness in oigans or parts of body. 

4. Phobic reaction — fears attached to ideas or objects, such as fear of germs, 
high places, ele\ators, etc. 

5. Obsessivc-conifiulsive reaction — persistent unwanted ideas or irrational im- 
pulses to perform morbid acts. 

6. Depressive reaction — acute feelings of dejection or self-depreciation follow- 
ing loss or e\cnt$. 

Psychosomatic Disorders (psychophysiologic autonomic and visceral disorders): 

1 . Psychophysiologic skin reaction — dermatitis, for example. 

2. Musculoskeletal reaction — psychogenic backaches or tension headaches, for 
example. 

3. Respiratory reaction — such as psychogenic asthma or hiccoughs. 
Cardiovascular reaction — such ns hypertension, migraine. 

5. flernic and lymphatic reaction — emotionally caused blood disorders. 

6. Gastrointestinal reaction— such as chronic gastritis, ulccrati\e colitis, hyper- 
acidity, .icr\ous \omiting, etc. 

7. Genitourinary reaction — includes some types of menstrual disturbances 
and difficulties in urinatipn. 

8. Endocrine reaction — emotionally caused obesity, for example. 

9. Nervous system reaction — such as general fatigue or emotionally generated 
convulsions ( other than epilepsy) . 

10. Organs of special sense — such as changes in eyes or cars due to emotional 
causes, other than con\ crsion reactions. 

Organic brain disorders, acute (associated with) : 

1. Intracranial infection — such as encephalitis, meningitis. 

2. Systemic infection — such as t\’plioid fever, rheumatic fever. 

3. Drug or poison intoxication — bromides, opiates, lead, gas, etc. 

4. Alcohol intoxication — such as delirium tremens (D.T.’s) . 

5. Trauma — gross head injury. 

6. Circulatory disturbance — due to hypertension and cardiac, etc; 

7. Convulsive disorders — only idiopathic epilepsy. 

8. Metabolic disturbance — such as hyperthyroidism, uremia, or diabetes. 

9. Intracranial neoplasm — brain tumors, 

10. Unknown causes — such as multiple sclerosis. 

Organic brain disorders, chronic (associated with) : 

1. Brain conditions associated with mental deficiency — due to mongolism, 
prenatal maternal disease, birth injury, etc. 
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2. Syphilis— general paresis, and others. 

3. Intracranial infections — such as encephalitis. 

4. f^ntoxication — <iue to drugs, alcohol, gas, and poisons. 

• 5. Brain trauma — due to head injury or surgery. 

6. Cerebral arterioscleroses. 

7. Circulatory disturbance — blood clots and hemorrhages in brain, for ex- 
ample. 

8. Convulsive disorders — due to epilepsy. 

9. Senile brain disease. 

10. Me;J:abolism, growth, or nutrition — endocrine disorders, vitamin *deficicn- 
cics, when permanent damage is done. 

11. •Intracranml neoplasm — brain tumors and pressures. 

12. Unknown causes — such as multiple sclerosis, Huntington's chorea. Pick's 
disease, and others. 

Functional psychoses: 

1. Involutional psychotic reaction — depression or paranoia occurring in the 
imoliitional period without pie\ioiis psvehosis. 

1. Affective reactions — disorders of mood with disturbance of thought and 
beha\ ior consistent with emotion. 

a. Manic depressive reactions — marked mood swings with excited, active, 
or dejected phases or either alone. 

b. Depressive reactions — se\erc depression, with delusions and hallucina- 

iions, with precipitating factors. , 

3. Schizophrenic reactions — a group of psvchotic reactions with disturbances 

in reality relationships and thinking with emotional and behavicftal dis- 
turbances. * 

a. Simple type — impoverished social relationships, indifference, and apathy, 
without apparent delusions or hallucinations. 

b. Hebephrenic type — marked disorganization, giggling, silly l^chavior, de- 
lusions, hallucinations, and regression of social behavior. 

c. Catatonic tvpc — generalized inhibition of behavior, negativism, even 
stupor, or hyperactiv itv and excitement. 

d. Paranoid type — fantasy tvpe, unrealistic thinking with poorly systema- 
tized delusions of persceution oi giandeur, with unpredictable, aggressive, 
hostile behavior. 

e. Mixed types — various conibin«itions of the foregoing types. 

4. Paranoid reactions — persistent wcll-sv sterna ti/.ed delusions, ordinarily per- 
secutory or grandiose, generally without hallucinations. No impairment of 
intelligence. 

Mental Retardation (mental deficiency) : 

1. Mild — IQ — VO-SS; can learn academic skills to approximately 6th grade 
by late teens; capable of self-maintenance in unskilled or semiskilled 
occupations. 

2. Moderate— IQ = SO-70; can talk or learn to communicate; cannot learn 
functional academic skills; profits from svstcmatic habit training; can con- 
tribute partially to sclf-supi)ort euidcr complete supervision; needs con- 
trolled env ironment and guidance. 

3. Severe — IQ = Below 30; functional impairment requiring custodial or 
complete protective care; some speech and motor development; totally in- 
capable of sclf-maintcnancc. 

Personality Disorders (developmental defects or pathological trends in person- 
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TABLE 2.4 — continued 

f f 

? 

ality structure based upon lifelong behavior patterns rather than reactions to 
stress; show little anxiety) : 

1. Personality pattern disturbance — types similar to major ps>choses, which 
may shift to psychosis under stress. 

2. Personality trait disturbance — emotionally unstable, immature, passive- 
dependent or passi\ e-aggressive persons. 

3. Sociopathic personality disturbance — social nonconformists; show* lack of 
concern for others; irresponsible. 

a. Antisocial reaction — always in trouble without profiting fi*om cxperKJnce 
or punishment; feel no loyalty to persons or groups. 

b. Dyssoctal reaction — violate social codes due to poor environmental back- 
ground; not (Otherwise deviant. 

c. Sexual deviation — may include many pathological sex behaviors. 

d. Addiction — drug addiction and alcoholism. 

4. Special symptom reactions — special symptom prominence, such as stut- 
tering, nail-biting, enuresis, etc. 


* The major part of this table has been adapted from the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual for Mental Disorders, 19S2. Parts of the section on mental retardation have 
been suggested by Sloan and Birch, 1955. 

Th'i principal categories of psychotic disorders arc: 

1. Organic brain disorders. Many psychotic disorders are caused by 
or "associated with impairment of brain tissue function. 4'hc basic syndrome 
that characterizes them consists of impairments of orientation, memory, 
all intellectual functions, judgment, and emotional expression, the amount 
of brain damage determining the amount of impairment. These symptoms 
may be associated with other psychotic, psychoncurotic, or behavioral 
symptoms not necessarily related to the organic disorder, and may have 
been precipitated by the organic damage. The organic disorders arc classi- 
fied as ‘‘acute” if the disorder seems reversible or “chronic” if the disorder 
seems permanent. 

Acute brain disorders (from which one can recover) may be caused by 
intoxication from drugs, alcohol, or poisons, infections, and fevers, such 
as encephalitis (“sleeping sickness”), brain injuries, high blood pressure, 
hyperthyroidism, and so on. Chronic brain disorders result from relatively 
permanent impairment of tissue functions due to congenital defects, 
syphilis, toxic poisons "(such as lead, arsenic, carbon monoxide, drugs, or 
alcohol), brain injury, cpileps)', cerebral arteriosclerosis, senility, and other 
causes. 

2. Functional psychoses are disorders of psychogenic origin that show 
no physical changes in the brain. There are three main types: affective 
(including manic-depressive), schizophrenic, and paranoid reactions. (Sec 
Table 2.4.) 

Those with affective disorders show severe disturbances of mood and 
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emotional expression. In a manic condition the patient may show elation 
or irritability, overtalkativencss, rapid changes of ideas, with delusions 
^(falie beliefs) of grandeur eommon, and almost eonstant motion or 
aetivity of the body. In a depressed condition a patient may be dejected, 
express feelings of guilt or worthlessness, reduced activity, retarded speech 
— even stupor. Some patients alternate betw^een manic and depressed 
phases; others may show but one condition. 

Schizophrenic reactions show a wide range of symptoms characterized 
by w'ithdrawal from social relationships, rejection of reality, bizarre think- 
ing? hallucinations and delusions, emotional dulling, or emotions that 
have no apparent meaning, and deterioration of personal habits and social 
control. Several types are sketched in Table 2.4. Often the symptoms 
shown by a psychotic patient represent acting out of his inner turmoil 
and conflicts, as portrayed in Figure 2.3. 



Figure 2.3. Psychotic patient “acting out” her anxieties and conflicts. Depicted 
in film People Who Care. (Courtesy of National Institute of Mental Health, Bethes- 
da, Maryland.) 


Patients with paranoid reactions show^ well-systematized,* persistent de- 
lusions, usually of a persecutory or grandiose type, but oniinarily without 
hallucinations or impairment of intelligence. 
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Mental Retardation. Mental retardation refers to those individuals whose 
limitations in intellectual functioning impair their capacity to meet the 
demands of their environment or to develop social independence. Their 
lack of mental ability may be due to heredity, disease, injury, or to impaired 
maturation of the brain during its developmental period, as revealed by 
faulty growth of motor and verbal skills, deficient learning, and poor social 
adjustment. 

There are many ways to classify mental retardation disorders: (1) 
according to measured mental ability, (2) according to assumed causes, 
(3) according to adaptive-behavior-lcvel classifications, such lis 'Trainable'^ 
or “educable/’ or (4) by omnibus terms that classify patierts according to 
‘‘severity’’ on the basis of composite social and intellectual criteria, such 
as mild, moderate, and severe. The last-named classification is employed by 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

Personality Disorders. Several personality disturbances, sometimes called 
“character disorders,” which do not fit readily under any other categories, 
fall into this classification. Tlie most general characteristic is behavior 
which is immature or socially unacceptable with little indication of remorse, 
concerp, or anxiety. Deviations from social mores bordering upon criminal 
activity,' sexual pathology, and addictions to drugs or alcohol not involving 
psychosis are included. Diagnosis is difficult because many features of these 
disorders are similar to those found with psychoncuroses and psychoses. 


CAUSES OF BEHAVIORAl MALADJUSTMENT 
Multiple Causation. Many factors acting together arc responsible for 
one’s mental health or illness. Occasionally one factor or another may pre- 
dominate, but even then the weakness or activity of other factors affects 
how one will respond to events or conditions. At any one time our behavior 
depends upon characteristics we have inherited, the stage of our develop- 
ment as accelerated or retarded by metabolic or nutritional factors, physical 
potentialities, and patterns of learned behavior all acting and reacting in 
complex, changing systems of environmental stimuli. Some persons who 
might have physical or psychological susceptibilities to stress might never 
encounter the conditions that would trigger illness. Others ^who may be 
basically stronger might encounter such stress that they become ill. Each 
person has a breaking point. For some it is less than for otheis. 

Noyes and Kolb (1963) observe that disturbed communication between 
and adjustments of various psychological and physiological subsystems, 
rather than either alone, arc the main determinants of breakdow'u. 
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Stresses in interpersonal relations and in the sociocultural field are no less 
to be considered than stresses in the biophysical sphere. Behavior cannot be 
adeqipatcly described in the terms of an impersonal disorganization of cellular 
structure or physiological processes, nor do there seem to be any psychiatric 
symptoms — except in some cases of toxic organic syndromes — which can be 
considered as correlates of brain changes, physiological, biochemical, or elec- 
trical. 

. . . Any disturbance of the brain or other bodily tissues which influence 
the capacity of man to receive, perceive, and integrate information from his 
environment with past information will lead to defective psychosocial func- 
tioi'^irtg and tlvereby disturb personality functioning. Any physical disturbance 
which upsets man's capacity to communicate with others again will lead to 
ineffective communication that produces disturbing feedback. Tlie latter, in 
turn, induces anxiety, conflict, and personality unrest. 

Thus one may recognize as etiologic [causal] factors in disrupting the 
communicative activity between men the effects of constitutional defects in 
the perceptual system, such as deafness or blindness, failures of development 
or acquired defects in the central nervous system (the integrating organ of 
communication), or the later dysfunction of this organ due to metabolic or 
toxic agents. Again, failures to learn language, to understand social codes, 
or to speak effectively, with resultant interference with later ability to recog- 
nize anC integrate psychosocial or provide guiding signs again rnay be seen as 
contributing factors to disturbance in communication or psychosocial ^illness. 
Viewed as a disorder in interpersonal communication, the argument^ relative 
to the etiology of psychiatric illness as primarily psychical or ^psychological 
become meaningless. One attempts to understand the totality of the personality 
functioning in a cominunicati\e relationship with others. 

HEREDITY. Exccpt for a few rare mental deficiencies (infantile and 
juvenile amaurotic idiocy and phenylketonuria) and the psychosis Hunt- 
ington’s chorea, there is little conclusive evideiuc for direct single-gene 
inheritance of mental disorder. Possible genetic involvement in schizo- 
phrenia has been demonstrated by studies of concordance in illness of iden- 
tical and fiaternal twins. Studies by Kalhnan (1959) and Slater (1961) 
have shown that the identical twin of a schizophrenic was five or six times 
more likely to become schizophrenic than the fraternal twin of a schizo- 
phrenic. The expected incidence of schizophrenia among siblings of schizo- 
phrenics ranges from 5 to 10 percent if both parents are normal, from 
8 to 18 percent if one parent is schizophrenic, but rises to 45 to 68 percent 
in children of two schizophrenic parents. Questions have been raised about 
tfie statistical treatment or lack of comparability of the twin groups in 
these studies, however, so that the issue of genetic involvement is debatable 
(David and Snyder, 1962). 

Varying degrees of genetic cause have been claimed for several senile 
diseases, manic-depressive and involutional psjehoses, homQsexualit\% and 
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myoclonic epilepsy (Shields and Slater, 1961). The complex interweaving 
of pre- and postnatal influences of disease, nutrition and disturbing early 
family environment with genetic factors, however, makes conclusions 'haz- 
ardous. Wc must turn, therefore, to a study of tlicse influences for a more 
complete understanding of causal factors. 

BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL FACTORS. Physical defects, such as deforma- 
tions of the spine, clubbed feet, cleft palate, and congenital- defects of 
vision or hearing take their psychological toll in feelings of inferiority, social 
isolation, and negative self-attitudes, thus reducing a handicapped person’s 
resistance to stress. It is known too that several mental (deficiencies arc 
caused by maternal prenatal diseases, such as German measles, birth 
injuries, or endocrine disorders. 

Illnesses of any kind sometimes contribute to conflicts and frustrations 
ahead)' present. Much of the disabilih' in both mental and physical illness 
is traceable to the hospitalization itself as well as to the disease. Separation 
from family, worry over finances and loss of wages, plus feelings of help- 
lessness and fear of the illness, all contribute to stress. Any weaknesses 
already present may become exaggerated. Ps)'chosomatic disorders may 
accompany, augment, or be precipitated by almost any other mental or 
physical i|lncss and grcatl)' complicate the S)'mptom picture. ’I'liis is true 
especially of the biological decline due to aging. 

It is true, of course, that many disease conditions influence or cause 
mental disorder directly. Because they arc listed under acute and chronic 
organic brain disorders in T able 2.4, they will not be elaborated here. It 
might be added, however, that any of several biological conditions may pre- 
cipitate psychological stress reactions. The list would include oxygen depri- 
vation, perhaps due to neardrowning or to high altitude, nutritional defi- 
ciencies, such as due to starvation or lack of \itamins, sleep or dream 
deprivation, and sensor)^ deprivation. 

SOCIAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES. Pcrliaps tlic greatest contributor to mal- 
adjustment is in the area of socialization. When a child is born into a 
family he forms a meaningful relationship first with his mother, then with 
other members of his family who satisfy his needs and administer rewards 
and punishments for his behavior, 'riirough these relationships, systems of 
punishments and reinforcements, and by generalization of attitudes so 


^ Hereditary refers to characteristics transmitted from parent to offspring genetically; 
congenital refers to characteristics existing at or dating from birth which are acquired 
during development in the uterus but not due to heredity. 
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formed to others, the child comes to attach certain values to people, to 
depend upon them, and to form conceptions about himjelf from ^^ese 
jntei^ctions. 

These relationships arc the wcllspring of the self. If the early family 
experiences arc pleasant and reassuring, the child adjusts and develops well 
socially, forms wholesome self attitudes, and is able to accomplish various 
developmental tasks with a minimum of stress. Should any of numerous 
imfavoijible family conditions or child rearing practices establish! fears, 
conflicts, hostilities, or negative self-reactions, not only will the person 
experience intrafamily tensions, but he will be handicapped in future social 
relationsliips. These, in turn, affect future self- and other-adjustments, and 
the stresses amass like a rolling snowball. Depriving a child of a close, secure 
maternal relationship, whether due to deliberate or unintentional separa- 
tion or rejection, at a critical period can reduce his ability to form close 
relationships of trust and affection with either parent or with others later 
in life. Frustrations in toilet training, of inconsisLcnt or severe discipline, 
rejection, indulgence, domination, jealousy of siblings or of a parent, 
unreasonable demands for perfection— all prevent a child from developing 
social skills and favorable self-attitudes and thus reduce his ability to cope 
with frustration and his resilience to stress. The effects are often cun^iilativc 
and progrcssi\'c. Poorly adjusted in his family, the child may lack the skills 
to adjust well to his peer group, and lacking these skills, he may fail ‘to 
adjust in his schooling, his work, his marriage, and possibly fail in under- 
standing hi'J own children. 

Special social or catastrophic conditions may aggravate these problems. 
Uncmplouncnt, poverty, war or threat of war, natural disasters, such as 
floods, earthquakes, or tornadoes, may bring weaknesses to the point of ill- 
ness. Problems of religious, racial, or social class discrimination may affect 
self-evaluations and social interaction. These ha\'e been mentioned as 
sources of external frustration earlier in this chapter. 

Critical Stages in the Development of Mental Health or Mental Illness 

STAGE I: PRENATAL CONDITIONS, EARLY FAMILY ENVIRONMENT, AND BEHAVIORAL 
DEVELOPMENTS OF THE CHILD. Most children arc born healthy, but some 
arc born defective or injured. This is the period when the basic influences 
of heredity and congenital traumas and diseases are asseited, and the foun- 
dations arc laid for social learning anu personality. Occasionally adjustment 
problems of childhood signal the deeper disturbances, but too often such 
symptoms are dismissed as ‘‘nervousness*' or are treated as misbehaviors or 
bad habits, and so are left untrerated or are met with rejection and dis- 
cipline. This is sometimes true even for organic difficulties associated with 
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mental deficiency. Needless to say, this is the period of incubation for many 
meiUal illnesses. which will flower in later years. 

STAGE II: CRISES OF EVERYDAY LIVING AND DEVELOPMENT, FROM PREADOLESCENCE 
THROUGHOUT THE LIFE SPAN. This stagc covcrs from problems of early peer 
group and school adjustment to difficulties in social relationships and 
responsibility in family and community living, religion, courtship, mar- 
riage, and parenthood, occupational choice and satisfaction, economic sta- 
bility, physical illness, aging, and various other emotional and environ- 
mental stresses. In Selye's (1956) terminology, this stage encompasses* the 
stages of alarm and resistance. 

STAGE III: ONSET OF MENTAL ILLNESS. Difficulties developed in the first 
two stages culminate in symptoms of mental breakdown. There is rapid 
deterioration of work habits, family and social relationships and responsi- 
bilities, and overall personal control in the home and community. 

STAGE IV: TREATMENT. The treatment often requires prolonged hospital 
care and therapy. For milder or earlier cases, outpatient treatment may be 
given in a psychiatric clinic or general hospital. For some disorders, psy- 
chiatrists in private practice may offer outpatient medical treatment or 
psychotherapy. 

STAGE V: REHABILITATION OF THE MENTAL PATIENT. This includeS varioUS 

types of therapy, training, and community services which assist the patient 
to return to the community, to obtain satisfactory' employment, to make 
adequate social and personal adjustment following treatment, and to pre- 
vent recurrence of the disorders. 

Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation. As we have seen in this 
chapter, many mental illnesses have a long history in the individual, begin- 
ning in early childhood, and are the result of many interacting factors of a 
physical and emotional nature resulting in stress. Cloaked by family and 
friends, many mental illnesses appear only after years of progressive mal- 
adaptation to problems of everyday living, plus physiological changes, some 
of which are believed to be aggravated or caused by crises of growing up or 
aging, disease, and unresolved frustrations. 

For this reason wc no longer think of treating disorders oftly when thSy 
appear fully developed, but we search for ways to prevent or to arrest their 
growth, and seek means to restore to normal, responsible, and productive 
living in their homes and communities those who have been treated success- 
fully. 
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Ihc modern emphasis has shifted from eoncern only for treatment and 
care of mental illness to more comprehensive attention to ways to de^iclop 
•and to maintain mental health and to promote optimal human function- 
ing. 

In the next cliapter we shall be concerned with the first line of attack 
upon the problem of mental illness — prevention— by means of improved 
care, training, and guidance which will develop optimal human function- 
ing during the first two stages: Stage I, which encompasses prenatal life, 
earl^»family experiences, and behavioral development, and Stage II, which 
includes the crises of everyday living from prcadolescence throughout the 
life span. The chapter following will deal with the second line of attack: 
detection in Stage III (onset of mental illness), treatment in Stage IV, and 
return of the patient to productive, satisfying living in Stage V (rehabili- 
tation ) . 


SUMMARY 

Mental illness and mental retardation together affect about one person in 
10 and constitute the greatest health problem in America. In numbers of 
patients, in cost to every wage earner and his family through medieval bills 
and taxes, in numbers of hours lost from work, mental diso^dejs *lead all 
other illnesses combined. 

From earliest times the mentally disordered were chained and tortured 
because th' \' were feared and believed to be wicked or controlled by 
demons. It was found that, treated with medical care, kindness, and given 
more freedom, patients were less disturbed, and some even became well. 
Bolstered by medical and scientific discoveries, tiea^mcnt in hospitals and 
clinics became more prevalent. Public concern for prevention, as well as 
improxed care and treatment, was further stimulated by the mental hygiene 
and mental health movements. These movements enlisted extensive gov- 
ernmental support for developing and maintaining mental health facilities 
and training personnel in hospitals, clinics, and community mental health 
centers. 

Mental health is a difficult term to define because it embraces several 
often contradictory criteria: social, individual, and functional. Mental 
health and mental illness are seen as extreme ranges of a scale of composite 
behaviors which arc positivelv or negatively valued according to these cri- 
teria. Therefore, multiple criteria are needed to describe ones mental status. 
Mental conditions are ever-changing and complex, resulting from dynamic 
interactions between the individual, his many social groups, and shifting 
environmental conditions. 
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The human being is seen as a complex energy system consisting of many 
coorfinated subsystems interacting with many other systems. Changes in 
the person or his behavior which result from changes in inner or outer 
stimuli are called adjustment. Response patterns aroused by such stimuli 
acquire labels as aversive or appetitive motives according to the apparent 
goals of the responses, so we speak of needs for food, activity, achievement, 
and so on. 

The self is a constmet denoting a cognitive and action-controlling sub- 
system which becomes a focal point for stability and resoprcefulncsf in 
satisfying motives and coping with changes. Maintaining the adequacy and 
safety of the self thus becomes a major function of the individual. What- 
ever threatens the self or blocks satisfaction of either appetitive or aversive 
motives is termed frustration. 

Reactions to frustration may be either task-oriented— that is, directed 
toward initial motive satisfaction— defense-oriented— that is, protective of 
the self— or a stress reaction. Task-oriented reactions include problem solv- 
ing and persistence. Should frustration continue or increase, stress may 
ensue, thus arousing defense-oriented reaction, such as aggression or various 
self-deceptive maneuvers called defense mechanisms. Such mental mecha- 
nisms may serve a person in any of the following ways: (1 ) by blocking 
awareness of the frustration with repression; (2) by permitting escape psy- 
chologically by denial, fantasy, or regression; (3) by masking the frustra- 
tion by rationalization, projection or identification; (4) by modifying the 
responses by sublimation, reaction formation, or compensation. Stress reac- 
tions may include emergency physiological alarm responses, emotional 
release, or indecisive, oscillation behaviors. 

Prolonged, extreme stress calls for more drastic defenses, even to the 
point of behavioral maladjustments, such as those of the psychoneuroses, 
psychosomatic disorders, psychoses, and various personality disorders. 
Many factors acting in concert with stress are responsible for mental health 
or illness. Although certain characteristics of a person are inherited, their 
significance in adjustment depends also upon early development, social 
learning, many biological factors, and particular environmental situations. 

A person passes through at least five critical stages in developing mental 
illness: Stage I, prenatal conditions, early family experiences and behavioral 
development; Stage If, crises of cverj^day living, from preadolescence 
throughout the life span; Stage III, onset of mental illness; Stage IV, treat- 
ment; and Stage V, rehabilitation. A two-pronged attack upon problems of 
mental illness emphasizes prevention through care, counseling, and edu- 
cation to promote optimal human adjustment in the first two stages and 
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early detection, improved treatment, and rehabilitation in the last three 
stages. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Gofer, C. N., and M. H. Appley (1964). Motivation: Theory and Research 
New York: Wiley & Sons. 

This book provides an excellent comprehensive review and evaluation of 
various concepts and studies of motivation. The chapters on homeostatic 
concepts^ frustration, conflict, and stress are particularly relevant to our dis- 
cussion in this chapter. 

t> 

Coleman, J. C. (1964). Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life. (3<1 ed.). 
Chicago: Scott, Poresman and Company. 

A fine review of the evolution of modern approaches to mental illness, the 
adjustment reactions, and the causes of mental illness is presented. Behavioral 
disorders are described in detail together with evidence and speculations 
regarding their dynamics and origins. 

Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. (’961). Action for Mental 
Health. New York: Basic Books. 

Tliis final report of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
reviews the problems in various current approaches to idcntifying,^treating, and 
rehabilitating the mentally ill in America. 

Miller, J. G. (195')). “Toward a General Theory for the Behavioral Sciences.” 
American Psychologist, 10:9, 513-531. ^ , 

An outline and explanation of the common properties of individual and 
social systems in terms of information theory that would be helpful in under- 
standing the concepts of stress, defense, and energy exchange. 




Developing mental health and maintaining optimal human functioning 
is a task never completed. Mental health, as we have seen, represents a style 
or process of living and social interaction that spans a lifetime. It is not a 
final stage or condition of a person to be sought or achicNcd by special 
training or treatment. Rather, mental health is a duiamic function or 
properfv of a specialized energy s\ stem— the person— that participates in 
inany larger* systems. It is important, therefore, to stud) how an individual 
develops within and interacts with these larger s\ stems or social groups in 
order to iinderstand how optimal human functioning can be fostered 
(Clausen and Williams, 1963). 

llie child, develops within a social matrix, dhe nature of that matrix 
influences what he Icaius and how he feels about it, even though the proc^ 
esses by which learning takes place may be the same in all societies. Kach 
culture and, to a lesser extent, each group to which the individual belongs 
provides patternings of expectations and relationships which influence the 
development of the child's behaviors, skills, and attitudes. More generally, 
it is only by becoming a participant in society that the child becomes fully 
human, acquiring a sense of self and realizing Ins potentialities foi symbolic 
thought. 

In this chapter wc sliall review the growth of the individual as a system 
as he operates in and contributes to other ssstems. Wc shall examine how 
positive and negative functions of both group and individual systems origi- 
nate, increase or decrease, and how these systems mutually influence each 
other. Crises typical of particular periods of development and how the 
individual meets them with adjustive or maladjustive behavior will be 
reviewed. Such an analysis might reveal some of the factors responsible 
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for mental illness and also might suggest methods for preventing some of 
these factors from having effects, and thus help us to promote optynal 
bumin functioning. 


SIGNIFICANT INTERACTIVE SYSTEMS 

At one and the same time a person may be a member of many different 
systems;^ some of which overlap or include other systems. Let us consider 
a particular young man named Andy. As a family member, Andy is part 
of a group system. Andy belongs to a church, but his father and sister attend 
a different cliurCh. Some of his brothers attend the same school as Andy, 
however. So we see that Andy docs share group systems with some mem- 
bers of his family group, but not all of his family participates in the same 
systems. All of these groups are located in the same town, however, so one 
system does encompass all of them. Each system varies in its size, mem- 
bers, complexity, rules, and structure. 

As a member of multiple groups, Andy plays a role, perhaps a differ- 
ent role, in each system. Each group, therefore, has a special meaning for 
him. When any group is important to a jx^rson, for whatcvei^ reason, it is 
called a significant interactive system (Sundberg and Tyler, 1%^). All 
through Andy’s life changes will occur m his significant systems. As older 
systems add or lose members, change leaders or structure of relationships, 
new or reconstituted s\ stems will become more relevant to Andy. As a 
child the family group was complctclv dominant in his life, but'as he grew 
older he participated in other s\ stems— his playmate, school, scout, church, 
and other groups. Gradually he became less dependent upon his family and 
related more to these other groups. 


MEANINGFUL INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Within each svstem certain persons often seem to stand out and to play 
uniquely influential parts in the life of an individual. Such interactions arc 
called meaningful interpersonal relationships (abbreviated as MIRs). 
'I'hesc relationships, or MIRs, become vital to the development of the self. 
As we have seen the self is dynamic, not static or unchanging. It matures 
and changes just as any other Ixidily s\ stem— physical, intellectual, or emo- 
tional. Just as all development dcpci. *s upon continuous and vaiyang inter- 
action with environment, the self develops in continuous meaningful inter- 
action with people, their models and surrogates, or their roles as played in 
fantasy, ideals, or wish. 

'Ehese MIR interactions commence very early in infancy'and proceed 
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to form the basis for afFectional bonds and role identifications, first with 
parents, then vyith siblings, peers, teachers, coaches, employers, girl friends 
or boy friends, work associates, one's children, and many others. Such X4IRs 
need not be positive, however. They can involve negative reactions and 
hostilities, as well. Often the persons whom we dislike and reject can con- 
tribute significantly to the self. When such attitudes predominate, the 
child may appear to be belligerent or aggressive. 

Throughout one’s life the patterns of one’s MIRs change and recon- 
stitute themselves, quite like the colors in a kaleidoscope, as one finely new 
persons, roles, or models that assume importance to him ancl those of for- 
mer significance die, move away, or lose relevance. Along *With changes in 
these patterns come changes in the self. 

These MIRs help to protect, strengthen, and stabilize the self by pro- 
viding a dependable structure or supporting persons or models. In turn, the 
strength and security thus afforded allows a person to feci adequate and 
safe enough to reach out to acquire new M/Rs, thus permitting further 
changes in self. 

Just as the self system depends upon MIRs, so do significant group sys- 
tems. The patterns of affection and influence within the family group affect 
not only the functioning of the system as a whole but the functioning of 
individual members as well. Great shifts in family authority patterns and 
interdependencies occur when a parent dies or becomes disabled. Divorce 
or family quarrels may radically alter the MIRs between family members, 
thereby disrupting a family system. I’hcrc is thus a close association 
between group systems and their component MIR affinities or negative 
attitudes. 


STAGES IN DEVELOPMENT 

Although we recognize that there arc important differences in how and 
when changes in group and individual systems take place, it is more con- 
venient to analyze these changes in terms of similarities among people. 
Each pattern of behavior seems to have a life cycle of its own in which it 
begins, grows, flourishes, and then blends into a superseding pattern. We 
find such patterns in all subsystems of the individual: physical, mental, 
and social. 

When a certain constellation of traits seems to characterize a given age 
group it is called a developmental stage. Piaget and Inhclder (1958) 
described certain stages of intellectual development, for example. From 
birth to two years is called the ''sensorimotor stage”; from ages two to 
seven years the child passes through the "preconceptual” and "intuitive 
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thought'' stages. From age seven to 11, he is in the stage of ‘‘concrete opera- 
tions," after which, until age 15, he can master “formal operations." Other 
sjtage^ in behavioral development have been noted for such diverse traits as 
learning moral rules of right and wrong (Piaget, 1932), psychosexual 
behavior (FVeud, 1905), concept formation (Werner, 1948), and self- 
awareness (Nixon, 1962). 

Such complex changes in behavior are orderly and continuous, one stage 
of development forming the basis for the next, and merging almosl» imper- 
ceptiljly into a new pattern. Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer (1953) have 
obsc*tved the fbllowing: 

All normal ehildreii will follow an essentially similar sequenee of growth, 
yet because of the great variations in endowment and experience and the 
interplay between them, no two children, even in the same family, will pass 
throiigli this sequence in just the same way. . . . within the range of ‘‘normal” 
some children will develop much more rapidly than the average, some much 
more slowly. . . . But in every group of children <ome will be ahead of the 
others of their age physically, mentally, and emotionally, and some will be 
behind the others in one or all aspects of development. So when we talk about 
“the >i year-old” or “the eight) ear-old,” we arc talking of averages — the 
stage of development most children reach at six or eight. Some^children will 
reach “six-year-oldncss” at five or even four, others not until seven Of eight 
or even later. 

From this statement we sec that all persons do not enter a stage at 
the same age, nor arc all traits typical of a stage necessarily rtVcaled in a 
particular person. I’he boundaries of the stages are quite fluid. There is 
great variation between persons. 

Until maturity is reached, most developmental stages are closely asso- 
ciated with age and biological growth. This is triic especially of physical 
and mental ability. After plnsical maturity has been attained, however, the 
stages are related more closely to events and environmental conditions. The 
behav ior pattern of the young adult, for example, depends much more upon 
his marital status, his employment, and his social group membership than 
upon his chronological age. 

Developmental Tasks. At each developmental stage, certain skills, be- 
haviors, and roles need to be mastered in order for the individual to adjust 
satisfactorily to his several systems Such needed behavioral patterns are 
called developmental tasks (Havighurst, 1953). Some developmental tasks 
relate to physical maturation, such as learning to walk. Other tasks arise 
from cultural expectations of society, as, for example, learning to read. Still 
others arise from the personal values and goals of a person that are part of 
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the self, such as forming a philosophy of life. Mastery of developmental 
tasks at any stage is vital to adjustment not only at that particular develop- 
mental stage but to future stages as well. 

In America, for example, one developmental task of early childhood is 
to learn control of the elimination of bodily wastes. Should a child, due 
cither to immaturity or to emotional stress, not be toilet-trained by the age 
of two, family pressures to conform will increase, rhe child who makes 
such “mistakes” may be punished or rejected by his parents or teased by 
his brothers and sisters. I'hese treatments could have lasting effects^ upon 
his self-image and his MIRs. 

Another example might be found in the middle childluood period. Sup- 
pose a boy has failed to learn the physical skills needed to play rough-and- 
tumble games, perhaps due to weak physical development, illness, over- 
protection, or fear. This might hinder his assuming a masculine role 
identity. In \oung adulthood he might shrink from competition or from 
taking a new job because he lacks self-confidencc. It is important in pro- 
moting mental health and preventing later maladjustment for a person to 
master developmental tasks at the time they are required by society and 
when he is pliysically and mentally mature enough to perform them. 

Critical Formative Periods. For all types of learning, there is a period 
of r^adin^iss'whcn the organism is “ripe”— a time which is most conducive 
to learning. Learning prior to or after this time is likely to be inferior, per- 
haps even impossible, depending upon the time intervening prior to or 
following the formative period and many other factors. Studies of certain 
kinds of learning, particularly those related to intelligence, language devel- 
opment, and social responsiveness have shown that it is difficult for a per- 
son to make up for or to offset deficient or inappropriate learning which 
has occurred during a formative period. 

One study by Goldfarb (1943) compared the later development of chil- 
dren who had been reared in an institution for the first three years of their 
lives with children who had been raised in foster homes. In adolescence, the 
children who had been reared in the impersonal environment of the insti- 
tution showed more problem behavior, lower mental ability, and less social 
maturity. Even those raised initially in the institution who had later 
entered foster homes that were more intellectually stimulating and emo- 
tionally supportive continued to be retarded in mental development and 
to be socially callous. Apparently the lack of early stimulation of language 
skills and the impersonal, emotionally cold social environment during the 
formative period for learning language and social responsiveness contrib- 
uted to a lasting impairment of the development of these characteristics. 

Many aspects of system growth— mental, social, and emotional— thus 
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have critical periods which, if passed without the learning of certain tasks, 
handicap the mastery of developmental tasks that depend upon it. Shc^uld 
s^maJe child, for example, fail to develop a secure MIR with his mother in 
infancy and early childhood, he may fail to transfer positive MIR attitudes 
to his fatlier, such as a sense of trust. Later, because he does not accept his 
father as a model, the same young boy could experience role identification 
conflicts during the middle cliildliood period, with concomitant difficulties 
related to this in adolescence. In another case, a girl who learns how to get 
along^with playmates— the usual give and take— in the middle childhood 
period when sbeial skills are forming is more likely to find social relation- 
ships in her adoiescence and adr.ltliood salisfung and meaningful. 

Significant interactive sv stems, such as the family, also show develop- 
mental stages and critical periods of growth. Just as MIRs with family 
members affect the individual systems of each participant, so do the pat- 
terns of MIRs affect the family s\stem as a whole. Families that have close 
affcctional bonds, or positive MIRs, meet crises, such as bereavement, as 
problems for the group. In families w’here MIRs arc negative, involving hos- 
tility or jealousy, for example, such crises precipitate quarrels and separate, 
rathCi than group, task-oriented behavior. There are critical periods in fam- 
ily system development which if weathered successful!)' and the JFamily 
learns to cooperate as a team respecting the individuality of each rrtember, 
the family survives and functions well as a svstem. But if pafcnls cannot 
accept the increasing demands for independence of their adolescent chil- 
dren, or if young parents cannot agree on how to discipline tlTe children, 
these may become critical periods, not only for the growing children, but for 
the familv itself. If the critical period for developing family solidarity 
passes, basic damage is done, no matter how inattfTs arc patched up later. 
The family as a s) stcin, the basic linking MIRs, and Mie participants them- 
selves all become permanently changed. 

This can be seen with even larger systems, such as a church. Should a 
church fail to bring )oung people activel) into the fold at a critical period 
in their quest for faith, it may never influence them. Then, lacking MIRs 
with younger people, the older members influence the system to suit their 
needs, and the whole system gradually undergoes a change which makes it 
less and less attractive to younger people. This has far-reaching effects, 
because adolescents who seek a philosophy of life as a developmental task 
thus become less likely to seek or find meaning or identification in a 
religious system. 


AIMS OF PREVENTION 

Along with advancing years come 'iiew stages of biological," psychological. 
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and social development, each of which ushers in new tasks to master, new 
problems to solve, and new demands from new systems. Failure to learn 
developmental* tasks, whether in periods of rapid growth or in the 'adult 
years, tends to make a person more vulnerable to traumas, frustrations, and 
stresses at later stages. What might be an ordinary problem for a person 
who has been successful in earlier phases could become a serious crisis for 
one who has not developed competence or resilience. 

Primary prevention of mental illness, or its obverse, promoting opti- 
mum human functioning, has the following aims; 

1. Equipping a person to cope with the stresses typical of each deveU 
opmental stage. The objective is to facilitate the mastery of developmental 
tasks by providing for training experiences which will permit the person to 
build a diverse repertoire of responses upon which he can draw when frus- 
trated. This strengthens his resources for dealing with problems of life and 
averts the establishment of inadequate, inefficient, or inappropriate habits. 

2. Removing, reducing, or obviating unnecessary or avoidable stresses 
or obstacles that weaken or destroy a persons ability to cope adequately 
with his environment at critical formative periods and at crucial stages in 
later development. An example in the middle childhood period might be 
the provision for straightening protruding teeth which could be a source 
of self-devaluation or social handicap. Making emergency loans to persons 
who’ are between jobs, shifting a child to a less punitive teacher, or observ- 
ing special prenatal diet precautions might be ways of avoiding stresses or 
obstacles to eflEcctive coping. 

3. Assisting a person in coping with problems, not only to teach him, 
but to prevent destructive sMe reactions to stress and to provide psycho- 
logical support -until the person can cope with the problems successfully 
himself. Although it may in some cases be a matter of solving the problems 
completely for a person it can more often be characterized as “lending a 
helping hand."' The comforting counsel of a clergyman in times of bereave- 
ment, the vocational information by a school guidance counselor, the work 
of a Big Brother with a delinquent boy, the practical nurse who cares for 
a large family of children when the mother is ill— all represent interven- 
tion to relieve debilitating reactions to stress and to assist in coping with 
problems. 

As suggested above, many persons, not only professional workers, may 
be involved in promoting mental health and adjustment. In Stage I, the 
prenatal and early childhood phase, which includes many critical formative 
periods, the emphasis is upon providing the best possible maternal care 
and child training. In Stage II, preventive functions are performed by 
schools, community parent-child guidance services, various professional 
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and informal consultants, and advisers on medical, legal, religious, govern- 
mental, and economic matters. Prevention may involve person-to-p^rson 
jntefvention in dealing with short-term crises, as with vocational counsel- 
ing, or it may entail general programing for public education and com- 
munity services to combat chronic forces like delinquency or mental retar- 
dation. It may aim at large systems, as in slum clearance or veteran's 
benefits, or at smaller systems, as with family financial counseling. 

Whatever the method, the distinguishing feature of primary’ preven- 
tion lis in its ^oal of increasing the positive functioning of the individual 
and reducing his negative functionng, thus decreasing the risk of his 
becoming mentally ill. 

Problems of Prevention. Which of many factors is most significant in 
contributing to behavioral maladjustment? Which factors are not causes, 
yet arc associated with disorders? Of the factors we know to be important, 
how can they best be controlled? Is prevention feasible or even possible? 
'I’hesc are problems that must be considered before an effective program 
to promote optimum adjustment can be inaugurated. 

Rarely do causal factors occur alone. Interaction and compounding of 
causes are more frequently the case, dhis, of course, multiplies jjroblems 
of prediction of behavioral outcomes and of instituting preventive m^s- 
ures. Consider the matter of maternal depri\’ation, for example. We tnow 
from accumulated evidence that lack of motherly care and atjention at a 
formative period with institutionalized children tends to be associated with 
adolescent adjustment problems. 'I’he evidence is not consistent, however, 
because not all institutionalized children show these reactions. It is possi- 
ble that some children who lacked mothering made up for it with other 
relationships. Possibly those who showed bad effects had been left in the 
institutions instead of being chosen for placement in foster homes because 
of poor health, physical unattractiveness, or maladjustment, any of which 
reasons could contribute to later maladjustment. Problems such as these 
prevent one from making certain conclusions regarding the effects of mater- 
nal deprivation. Even so, enough is known about the dangers of maternal 
deprivation to warrant having serious concern for its possible dangers and 
to justify steps to avoid it, despite the fact that all persons might not be 
equally affected by it. Most behavior problems have multiple causes. 

Mere association of a factor with a disorder or a negative function does 
not mean, necessarily, that this factor has caused the disorder. Carefull) 
eontrolled investigations are needed to establish the causes. Even when 
such factors are known, however, other factors could modify or dilute their 
effects and thus obscure their possible influence. 
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Because of the large chance of error in predicting individual behavior, 
somp mental health workers suggest that prevention is not only difficult 
but impossible or impracticable. Others perceive the role of prevention tq 
be one of reducing the risk of mental illness for larger populations. 'Fhey 
believe that better control of the known contributing factors, even if they 
arc not exclusive causes, might substantial!) minimize the risk for a whole 
population. The tasks of prevention are geared to both ends, actually: 
(1) reducing overall incidence of disorders, and, hopefully, (2) forestalling 
individual maladjustments. (These arc the same approaches takqn in 
reducing criminal behavior, and arc discussed in Chapter f6.) As in all 
behavioral sciences, the uncertainties are ruiinerous and grefat. 
larjan (1961) siiminari/cs the problems as follows: 

Mental function is affected by a variety of forces. Some act singly, others 
in combinations concurrcntl) or at different times; there arc infinite possibili- 
ties for interaction. Repeated and relath ely mild infections, for instance, may 
have a suppressive effect on adaptive ability and intelligence. 'I’iic quality of 
mother-child relationship may influence the clinical manifestations of the 
sequelae of birth trauma. Socioeconomic status may have an effect on the 
frequency of .perinatal [birth] injuries. . . . d’hough present knowledge is 
limited,^ the utilization of known facts in preventive programs would produce 
significant results. 

t « 

‘ With these cautions in mind, we shall explore in the next section those 
factors that arc associated with maladjustments during Stages I and II, 
the predecessors of mental health or illness. Optimistically these factors 
might suggest how to minimize hazards to mental health and how to 
achieve optimum adjustment! 


GUIDING MENTAL HEALTH IN STAGE I 

At the instant of conception, a new life begins. Vrom this moment until 
the child enters school around the age of six is perhaps the most important 
period in his life for building toward optimum adjustment in later )cars. 
His heredity, which determines in many important ways what he can be- 
come or fail to become, has "‘set'' the course of his structural and func- 
tional development. Whether this inherited potential will be realized or 
thwarted, facilitated or distorted, maximized or curtailed, will depend 
upon the environments encountered by the growing organispi. As one 
writer put it, “Heredity deals the cards, but environment plays them'" 
(Cronbach, 1963, p. 238). The courses “set’' by heredity arc altered con- 
stantly throughout one's life by positive or negative factors of nutrition, 
disease, accident, stimuli (or their lack), opportunities, and so on. 
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Stage I brackets these foundation years during which the fundamental 
physical structures and coordinating functions arc formed^ It is a span of 
ttinie with many critical periods — a time of dawning of basic physical skills, 
verbal proficiency, social relationships, and attitudes, and a sense of self. 
These skills and attitudes provide the groundwork for the developmental 
tasks of later adjustment, thus preparing the child for independent action 
in a world beyond his home. 

Preiiatal Influences. 'I'he first environmental encounters for the new 
being are in Ins mother's uterus. Suspended in a fluid world, the conceptus 
receives his ndtirishnient and chemical signals via the umbilical cord, by 
which he is attached to the placenta, a disklike structure attached to the 
wall of the uterus. He also swallows ainniotic fluid in which he is sus- 
pended, thus receiving chemical substances present in the fluid. In this 
relatively stable environment the conceptus develops vci)' rapidly in a 
regular or orderly sequence from a small egg state, called the ovum, to a 
responsive fetus with many functioning organs in just two months. 

Whatever interferes with his nutrition, oxygen suppl)', chemical bal- 
ance, vr^tabolism, or organ functions in the first three months, when the 
N'ital nervous system and brain arc forming, may result in permanont mal- 
formation and subsequent disability, should the child survive? If the 
mother should contract rul)clla (German measles) in this first critical 
three months, for example, permanent damage to the fetus involving gross 
malformations or neuiological deficit is highly probable. 

Some representative outcomes of prenatal factors upon the subsequent 
mental health of offspring are listed in lable 3.1. I’hc mechanisms of 
action in producing these results in many of the factors listed in 1 able 3.1, 
however, arc not known. We arc often unsure from the evidence whether 
a factor is dircctlv responsible or whether some related variables could be 
at fault. For purposes of prevention it may not be necessary to make such 
distinctions, altliough wc would have to admit that our approaches to 
prevention would be more direct and efficient, were the basic causes known. 

The reader may note that mental retardation and neurological impair- 
ments predominate as outcomes listed in 'I’able 3.1. Were fewer years to 
intervene between birth and onset of mental illness, which is more fre- 
quently detected in adult years, perhaps more definite associations of these 
prenatal factors and mental illness might be found. From present evidence 
there arc too many confounding factors to be sure. 

Malnutrition of the mother during pregnancy, passed on to the de- 
veloping fetus as various deficiencies, is related to poor living conditions 
and inadequate food supply, often attendant upon war, dcprqjsion, poverty. 
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TABLE 3.1 Prenatal Influences Upon Subsequent Mental Health of Offspring 
* ♦ 


FACTOR REPORTED OUTCOME OR TENDENCY 


Maternal Nutrition 
General malnutrition 


Iodine deficiency 
Vitamin deficiency 


Maternal Attitudes 
and Emotions 
Rejection of pregnancy 


Emotional strecs and anxiety 
during pregnancy 


Maternal Dysfunctions and 
biseases 

Diabetes (defective sugar 
metabolisrfi ) 

Hypothyroidism (lack of 
thyroid ) 

Toxemia (disturbances in 
blood circulation and 
kidney function) 

Hydramnios (excessive fluid 
in fetal sac) 

Rubella (German measles) 


Measles 

Influenza 

Toxoplasmosis (infection of 
blood plasma ) 

Fungus infections 
Rh factor (maternal-fetal 
blood incompatibility) 

Maternal Age 
Under 20 


Higher incidence of major and minor illnesses, 
neural defects, and premature birth (Burke, 
et al., 1943; Ebbs, 1942; Tompkins and 
Wichl, 1954); greater risk of anancephaly 
(absence of brain) and deformities of c^tral 
nervous system (Anderson, etid., 1958).* 

Possible endemic cretinism (dicorder with phy- 
sical and mental deficiency). 

Lower intelligence (Harrell, Woodyard, and 
Gates, 1953). 


''Neurotic infants*': hyperactive, irritable, 
squimiing, crying, unusually dependent, with 
feeding and sleeping problems (S'ontag, 
1944; Wallin and Riley, 1950). 

Hyperactive, hyperirri table infants; mental re- 
tardation; "impaired motivation" (Son tag, 
1944; Stott, 1959). 


Premature birth (see below) . 

Cretinism (see "Maternal Nutrition" above). 
Possible mental retardation (Battle, 1949). 


Anancephaly (absence of brain) . 

Deafnc.ss; microcephaly (small head, with re- 
tardation); malformations; high risk of men- 
tal retardation if infected during first 3 
months of pregnancy. 

Microcephaly. 

Anancephaly. 

Hydrocephaly (dropsy of brain with mental 
deficiency); microcephaly; mental deficiency; 
brain defects. 

Hydrocephaly; brain defects. 

Brain damage; mental deficiency. 


Greater risk of mental retardation (Pasamanick 
and Lilienfield, 1955). 
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TABLE 3.1 — continued 

FACTOR REPORTED OUTCOME OR TENDENCY 

Over 35 Greater risk of anancephaly (absence of brain), 

defective spine, hydrocephaly (dropsy of 
brain with mental retardation), mongolism 
(a type of mental deficiency with distinctive 
physical deformities), malformations of cen- 
tral nervous system, mental deficiency, 
mental illness, and premature birth. 

Order of Birth 

First born More mongoloids in first birth rank at all ma- 

ternal ages, exeept at 40 years and over 
(Smith and Record, 1955). 

Fourth born and later Greater risk of neurosis. 

Other Conditions 

Anoxia (asphyxiation due to Mental retardation; neurological abnormalities; 
use of anestheties, pain greater risk of cerebral palsy and schizo- 

relicvcrs, gas, difficult or phrenia. 

prolonged delivery, etc.) 

Smoking (excessive) Premature birth (see below). 

Premature birth Higher incidence of mental retardation, pre- 

school-age behavior problems, ‘'ner^oiK dis- 
turbances,'' cerebral damage. 

X-ray and other irradiation Microcephaly; mental deficiency; hydro- 
cephaly. 

Birth injur>' Various neurological and mental iijipairments. 

disaster, and ignorance. In one study of congenital malformations at birth 
in children of mothers from a ver\' low socioeconomic population, Murphy 
(1947) found the rate to be 11.3 per 1,000 births, over twice the rate of 
4.7 per 1,000 in the general United States population. 

It is encouraging to note that improved nutrition may improve mental 
status. Harrell, Woodyard, and Gates (1955) reported unusual improve- 
ments in intelligence of the offspring of women who had received vitamin 
supplements while pregnant. Children of mothers who had received vary- 
ing amounts of vitamins prenatally showed an 8-point superiority in IQ 
over children whose mothers had received placebos containing no vitamins 
when tested at four years of age. The authors suggest, too, that had the 
supplements been given early, rather than late, in pregnancy the effects 
might have been even larger. 

Numerous studies have shown that children bom to mothers who were 
emotionally disturbed during pregnancy or who did not want their chil- 
dren produced hyperactive, irritable infants who had feeding^ and sleeping 
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problems (Sontag, 1944; Wallin and Riley, 1950). Various glandular and 
bloocj infections and dysfunctions, such as rubella, are associated with 
such malformations as hydrocephaly (excessive fluid in the brain arta)„ 
microcephaly (small head), and other brain defects, with mental re- 
tardation. 

Many diseases and dysfunctions of the mother have been associated 
either directly or indirectly with brain defects or mental retardation in 
her offspring. I’he list includes diabetes, thjToid deficiency, blogd dis- 
turbances (such as those due to Rh-factor incompatibility and infections 
like toxoplasmosis), influenza, measles, and fungus infections*. Also, when 
the mother's age is under 20 or over 35 the risk of bearing defective off- 
spring is greater. Other prenatal conditions found related to menial dis- 
orders or defects arc excessive smoking (related to prematurity of birth), 
irradiation by X ray or other means, premature birth, injury in birth, or 
temporary anoxia caused by anesthesia, pain relievers, gas, difficult, or 
prolonged deliver}'. 

Certainly an adequate prenatal preventive program should include 
measures that would seek to minimize the incidence or effects of these 
factors. Such ‘programs might include improved prenatal medical care, 
educatipn, and counseling of girls and brides concerning the importance 
of nutrition and the possible effects of certain prenatal factors upon their 
future chridrcn. Programs of economic and health assistance for the dis- 
advantaged members of society would also be necessary. In order to demon- 
strate overall effectiveness and improvement resulting from preventive 
measures a large-scale approach that would reach the bulk of the popula- 
tion would be needed. 

Family Influences upon Socialization and Adjustment. Five natural 
periods for important changes in socialization have been described by 
Scott (1963). Each constitutes a critical period in the development of 
adjustment. I'hey are: 

1. Neonatal period. (0-40 days of age). 

2. Primary socialization (about 5 weeks to about 7 months of age). 

3. P'irst transition period (7 to about 15 months). 

4. Second transition period (about 15 months to 27 months). 

5. Period of verbal socialization and the struggle for autonomy (27 
months to 4 years). 

We shall add one more period which may be identified in this Stage I: 

6. Period of development of identification and role (4 to 6 years). 
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1 . NEONATAL PERIOD. Duiiiig thc first, nconatal, period, which extends 
from birth until an age of about 40 days, little or no socialization ocjcurs. 
J:^hy?;iological processes relating to sleep, feeding, and elimination pre- 
dominate. The infant displays strong demands to use the few responses at 
his disposal, consisting of swallowing, sucking, crying, sneezing, yawning, 
and so on. 

Although he docs respond vigorously to pain and discomfort, the only 
distinguishable emotion is that of general excitement (Bridges* 1932). 
With reasonably prompt satisfaction of demands and release from pain, 
there arc no noticeable after effects. Although it is possible to establish 
conditioned responses of sucking, winking, and other motor reflexes within 
this period, it is difficult to do so, and thc resulting conditioning is quite 
unstable. Parents need not fear thc emotional results of upsetting experi- 
ences at this time. The infant not only is incapable of experiencing intense 
emotions as adults might feel them, but he has a very short memory. 
Even social smiling responses are absent in this period. 

More important, perhaps, than disturbing experiences of the child are 
thc reactions that parents might have to such experiences. The crying of 
the clnid xjmetimes arouses feelings of empathy, guilt, or resentment in 
the parents, promotes quarreling, and creates tensions that disttirb thc 
nursing routines, and thus sets off a chain of psychological ^eagtions that 
could persist to affect thc marital relationship and thc future attitudes of 
thc parents toward the child. 

Scott (1963) suinniari/.cd the neonatal period as follows: 

. . . thc chief needs of thc nconatal infant in thc first 2 months arc for 
normal physical care, feeding, and comfort. Since thc neonate is not a com- 
pletely self-regulating organism, he will need adequate handling and stimula- 
tion, or “tender lo\mg care.’' Physiological stress is likely to be more dangerous 
than emotional distress, and thc baby can be passed from hand to hand and 
cariied from place to place ^^ith little disturbance if physical care is adequate. 

2. PRIMARY SOCIALIZATION. I’lic scconcl pcriod, primary socialization, be- 
gins at five to SIX weeks and extends to about seven months. Within this 
period, thc infant can make associations with visual stimuli and smile in 
response to any human face, even to a Halloween mask. It is a time when 
anyone can approach and develop a social relationship with a child. Since 
the strongest relationships formed arc with those he sees most often, 
reaching a peak at four to five months, the mother becomes the chief 
agent of socialization, although the father and other siblings may also 
assume important roles. Throughout this period fear response to strangers 
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increase, and the primary social relationship with the mother becomes 
stronger. 

It was once believed that the increasing depth of the mother attach- 
ment was due to her association with the satisfaction of many of the child’s 
basic motives, such as obtaining food or relief from discomfort. Recent 
research by Scott (1963) discloses that the attachment does not depend 
upon food intake, reward, or punishment. Rather, the primary social 
attachment seems to occur regardless of external conditions of reward and 
punishment, and is associated only with emotional arousal. For whaj-ever 
reason, positive or negative, increased emotion accelerates the formation 
of a primary attachment. 

The infant also h)rms attachments of a similar kind to objects, such as 
stuffed toys, and places, probably as a result of the same process. Although 
an adequate physiological or psychological explanation for this procc^ss re- 
mains unknown, it is quite likely that this period of primary socialization 
represents the formative period for the basic MIR of the child with its 
mother. 

Erickson (1963) suggested that the sense of trust emerges at this time. 
When there has been maternal deprivation at crucial periods in the six- 
to-nine-month period, lasting emotional reactions are likely, involving, 
among other responses, inability to relate to or to trust others and emo- 
tional blunting, as revealed in studies of neglected institutionalized chil- 
dren (Ribble, 1943; Spitz, 1945). Whether such results arc due to lack of 
'‘mothering,*’ sensory deprivation, or other factors, the matter has been 
debated, because the studies had weaknesses and uncontrolled factors. 
Some have argued that adverse reactions to separation from the mother by 
reason of institutionalization prior to seven months of age are due to 
sensory, or perceptual, deprivation, whereas psychological damage after 
this time, when the MIR has become stabilized, is best characterized as 
maternal deprivation (Schaffer, 1958). In either case, long-range studies 
are needed to determine the extent to w^iich psychological problems con- 
sidered related to early deprivation persist and the extent to which they 
could be reversed by environmental improvements. 

Prominent among the experiences of the child during this period of 
primary socialization are the acts associated with feeding. Psychoanalytic 
theories of personality have stressed the importance of breast feeding, 
rather than bottle feeding, self-demand, rather than rigid feeding sched- 
ules, and gradual and late weaning as being essential for subseqtient mental 
health. After an extensive review of research pertaining to infant feeding 
practices, Orlansky (1949) concluded, however, that no specific infant 
nursing discipline had a consistent impact upon the child and that "the 
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effect of a particular discipline can be determined only from knowledge 
of the parental attitudes associated with it, the value which the culture 
places upon that discipline, the organic constitution of the infant, and the 
entire sociocultural situation in which the individual is located/' 

Many factors arc associated with the mother's choice of nursing pro- 
cedures that might be more important than any specific nursing practice. 
Watson (1959) suggested that the general attitudes of the mother toward 
her child and the larger family pattern in which the nursing procedure is 
embedded are of greatest importance. A cold, rejecting mother may carry 
out Such ‘ appfoved” practices as breast feeding, self-demand feeding, and 
gradual weaning merely as a duty, whereas employment or illness may 
force an acceptant, affectionate mother to use bottle feeding on a schedule 
with early weaning. Regardless of specific practices, when feeding is accom- 
panied by warm maternal attitudes and close physical contact between 
mother and infant, thus giving the child feelings of contact comfort and 
emotional support, the basic mother-child MIR is strengthened. The 
mother benefits as much as the child. To the extent that breast feeding, 
demand feeding, and gradual weaning foster this sensory stimulation and 
feeling of security without arousing conflicting maternal attitudes, they 
are desirable practices. 

It is clear that in this period of primary socialization occurring between 
six weeks and about seven months the baby forms his most ifnpoiJtant 
social relationships with his parents and family members, particularly with 
his mother. Whatever disturbs the formation of these basie MJRs— sepa- 
ration due to hospitalization or institutionalization, lack of warm, satis- 
fying contacts with a mother or mother substitute, or negative maternal 
attitudes— may have lasting effects upon the child, thus hindering his 
mastery of later developmental tasks which depend upon these MIRs and 
feelings of security and trust. 

3. FIRST TRANSITION PERIOD. Two distinct pcriods of transition are said 
to occur between the ages of about seven and 27 months, during which the 
child develops skills that facilitate his assumption of a more responsible 
family role. The period of priinat}' socialization does not terminate abruptly 
at this time, however. Close family tics formed in the earlier period con- 
tinue to deepen, and relationships with strangers become more and more 
difficult to form. There is considerable overlapping of periods. 

During the first transition period, initiated by the eruption of teeth 
and crawling at about seven and a half months, the child becomes weaned 
from breast or bottle to a more adult style of eating. With greater mobility 
and increasing capacity to learn, he is able to respond to a wider range of 
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stimuli, thus to become prepared for an adult mode of locomotion, walk- 
ing^ at about 15 months. 

4. SECOND TRANSITION PERIOD. Walking marks the beginning of the sec- 
ond transition period, which extends to about 27 months. During this 
period the child begins to use and to understand words. “Do's” and 
“don'ts” become attached to many of his actions and form the basis for 
learning simple concepts of right and wrong— an important dcvelapmental 
task for this age. The active curious child is told to be quiet and t(? keep 
away from fascinating objects like electric outlets and china figurines, cn 
though he enjoys elimination processes, he is punished or' scolded for per- 
forming when and where he should not. He must spit out interesting ob- 
jects he finds on the sidewalk and is forced to give up or to a\'oid many 
activities that would gratify his motives and to acquire voluntary control 
over bowel and bladder processes, which are initially involuntary processes. 
It is a time of great frustration and feelings of conflict for both the child 
and the parent. 

Excessive use of aversive stimuli by parents may spread negative re- 
actions of fear and stress to many of the behaviors and persons in tlic 
world fOf the child. When a parent is angry or punishes a child for acts 
over which the child lacks control, as in the early stages of toilet training, 
emotion stemming from frustration in the child may actually interfere 
with his forming desired habits. Instead of learning to control his sphinc- 
ters, the cflild learns to avoid and to fear painful stimuli and the loss of 
love and approval by his parents. He learns also to associate unpleasant 
stimuli and emotions with the whole process of elimination. Approach 
responses to master tasks and to please parents conflict with avoidance 
responses, thus further promoting strc.ss and defense-oriented behavior. 
Prominent among these defense reactions arc those of hostility and ag- 
gression, wherein a child expresses defiance of parental wishes and anger 
through tantrums and rage. Such behavior often arouses aggressive re- 
taliation by parents by means of punishment and rejection. Anticipating 
such reactions, the child learns to fear and to inhibit his own anger and 
aggression, giving rise to what has been called anger-anxiety conflicts 
(Dollard and Miller, 1950). 

Dollard and Miller (1950) described the origin and implications of 
these conflicts as follows; 

Anxiety responses . . . become attached not only to the cues produced by 
the forbidden situation but also to the cues produced by the emotional 
responses which the child is making at the time. It is this latter connection 
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which created the inner mental or emotional conflict. After this learning has 
occurred, the first cues produced by angry emotions may set off anxiety responses 
which, ‘‘out-compctc” the angry emotional responses themselves. The person 
Cifn thus be made helpless to use his anger even in those situations where 
culture does permit it. He is \iewed as abnormally meek or long-suffering. 
Robbing a person of his anger completely may be a dangerous thing since 
some capacity for anger seems to be needed in the affirmative personality. 

One can see from the above that severe and strict methods .of dis- 

* 

ciplinc, especially if initiated before a child is mature enough to compre- 
hend or to master a task, may have lasting consequences. A whole cycle of 
punishment, fear, conflict, retaliation, punishment may commence which 
generalizes to the whole parent-child relationship in all areas of sociali- 
zation, not only the specific cleanliness training. 

'I'hc whole pattern may be accentuated if a parent w'ho is punishing or 
rejecting has already acquired other anxiety-arousing characteristics. 

If the mother has been nurturant during the first year of life, her positive 
value might be sufficient to neutralize some of the negative feelings produced 
by socialization demands without a marked change in the perception of the 
mothci. but if the mother has been cold and rejecting, then use of strict toilet 
training is much more likely to ha\e a deleterious effect on the child, aixl lead 
to negative feelings toward her (Mussen, Conger, and Kagan, 1963).* 

hhirthermore, a child who has received constant disapproval and re- 
jection for his behavior mav’ come to regard himself as dirty, Iftathesoine. 
worthless, unwanted, and unloved— hardly a feeling conducive to positive 
efforts to learn and to improve. 

Principles of learning stated in Chapter 1 of this book plus the above 
discussions suggest several points to consider for child training in the 
transition and later periods of developments. 

1. '{'raining m a socialization task should be begun only when a child 
is mature enough to master the task. Although training can be forced be- 
fore this time, it is often at the expense of the child's feelings of emotional 
security and the formation of close MIRs. 

2. No disciplinary measures should be employed that weaken or 
threaten to weaken MIRs. Parents should avoid making their love con- 
tingent uixm the behavior of the child. The child should never be made 
to feel he is unwanted, unworthy, or unloved, no matter what he has done. 
He needs to understand what he has done wrong and what he should do 
to be correct. He must learn also to accept aversive stimuli that will assist 
him to discriminate desirable from undesirable resjxinses. But the aversive 
stimuli must not be so severe as to produce stress; it should be associated 
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with the undesirable behavior, not with the person producing it, nor with 
self-evaluations. Punishment should not interfere with the formation of 
healthy self-attitudes or block positive strivings to learn. 

3. Appeal by parents to positivey rather than aversive^ motives is more 
effective in the long run. This prevents generalization of avoidance re- 
sponses to other areas of behavior. A child scolded for not eating a certain 
food may come to dislike mealtime, for example. A good rule is to ‘"acccn- 
tuate the positive!” 

4. The aim of discipline should always be to promote learning. Prompt, 
sure, but light discipline insures learning better than delayecl, inconsistent, 
or severe discipline. Discipline is not synonymous with pfinishment, how- 
ever. Good discipline is corrective and strengthening, rather than merely 
punitive. 

5. Many behaviors once regarded as *'bad!* by parents are now seen as 
natural and to be expected of children at this age. Such activities as thumb- 
sucking, bedwetting, or masturbation, in most cases, will cease to be prob- 
lems without harmful aftereffects as the child matures, if undue attention 
is not paid to the behaviors. Severe punishment by parents tends to in- 
crease whatever emotional tension may have contributed to the problems, 
thus delaying the normal abandonment of the practices, sometimes in- 
definitely. It is better to tr)' to understand the causes of the behavior and 
to remedy ihem than to try to suppress or to scare the behaviors away by 
aversive acts which tend actual!} to fi.xatc behaviors and to cause fear and 
hostile reactions that can generalize to the parents and to the whole home 
environment. 

5. PERIOD OF. VERBAL SOCIALIZATION AND THE STRUGGLE FOR AUTONOMY. As 

the child develops language a new type of social control and learning be- 
comes available to the child. The stage of verbal socialization commences 
around the age of 27 months, according to Scott (1963), when the child 
becomes able to use and to understand sentences. Simple communication 
is available before this time, of course, but now the child is able to use 
and to understand more complicated rules and to assume greater respon- 
sibility. As he explores his world and experiments with his newfound 
powers, he expresses his individuality and learns to cope with many new 
situations, free of parental direction and help. Again, as noted with 
cleanliness training, the reactions of the parents ca.i shape attitudes either 
of confidence or of overdependcncy of the child. 

Levy (1943) described how overprotective, clinging mothers, for neu- 
rotic reasons of their own, keep their children dependent. Through ex- 
cessive contact, infantilization (performing activities in the care of a child 
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beyond the time they are needed), and generally preventing independent 
behavior by overcontrol, an overprotcctive mother may prevent her grow- 
ii^ child from assuming a mature and self-confident social role. Likewise, 
fearful, overmeticulous mothers may restrict the child's opportunities to 
explore and to experiment. 

Such overshielded and restricted children tend to become socially in- 
hibited, fearful of trying new tasks, and excessively dependent upon 
mother find others for care and for making decisions. Although no parents 
want ti) expose their children to danger, if a child is never permitted free- 
dom *to tr}' things on his own or to explore without fear of being punished 
or hurt, later d^elopmental tasks that require courage, confidence, and 
spontaneity will be difficult, perhaps even impossible. I’he child will lack 
a sense of initiative to tackle new tasks and will remain immature and 
overdependent. For example, it is important for the young boy in middle 
childhood to acquire skill in rough-and-tumble games. The boy who has 
been overprotected may become fearful of such activities and find it 
difficult to win the social acceptance of his peer group. 

Parents need to relinquish controls judiciously and to encourage the 
child to issnme responsibility for his behavior commensurate with his 
ability to accept it. As soon as he is able, the child should be encouraged 
(not forced or coerced) to dress, feed, and wash himself, and to iflanage 
his own toilet functions. Boundaries of play areas can be relaxed gradually' 
as the child shows he can accept responsibility. Children are usually eager 
to perform these tasks, to extend boundaries, and to acquire independence 
in the second and third year of age. 

Even before he seems ready, the youngster may refuse help, resist rules, 
and generally insist upon having his own way. It is the beginning of a 
sense of self-esteem or pride in accomplishment. These periods of negativ- 
ism, which will recur throughout the child's development, arc expressions 
of his needs for mastery, his growing sense of pride in his skills or need for 
them— a struggle for “selfhood." Negativism becomes particularly pro- 
nounced at certain times when the child is experiencing difficulty in 
acquiring skills. Sometimes, the best help from loving parents as he learns 
these tasks is the least help. Much of the contrariness and pugnacity ex- 
pressed by the child is due to the natural frustration he experiences before 
he succeeds in constructive problem solving. For a parent to provide too 
much help, too strong control, or to punish or to restrict the accompanying 
negativistic behavior severely may compound the problems, prevent the 
development of frustration tolerance, and retard the learning of develop- 
mental tasks. 

Parents, need great patience, faith, and perspective to balaiice between 
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crushing the child's drive for autonoiny by forcing their will upon him and 
permitting the child completely free rein, which can become a “reign" 
over the household. A tolerant middle course is needed. 'I'hc exasperated 
parent needs to reassure himself often: “This too shall pass!" Extremes of 
cither punishment and rejection or permissiveness and indulgence are 
undesirable for both the family and the child. It is a critical period of 
socialization for both parents and children which requires wise judgment, 
emotional control, and forbearance. 

6. DEVELOPMENT OF IDENTIFICATION AND ROLE. Ill tllC pCriod bctWCCIl agCS 
four and six the child participates more and more vigorous*!} in his environ- 
ment. It is a period of enterprise and imagination when the child develops 
a strong sense of possession, becomes competitive, and extends his self to 
include “my house," "my tricxcle"— everything becomes “mme.” It is a 
most egocentric period because the child extends self by absorbing new 
territory (Allport, 1961). He also includes people in his orbit, so his 
attachments at this time can involve posscssiseness and jealousy of his 
friends or siblings. 

Should a new child be brought into the famih about this time, the 
sibling rivalry can be distuibing to the whole family s\stcm. Parents need 
to be espccialh careful not to ignore the feelings of the older child when 
thc'’new baby enters the household. Despite all assurances, the older child 
often perceives the threat of the newcomer to his basic AllRs. lie finds 
MIRs very difficult to share. Such rivalrv is strongest when the age sepa- 
ration is from two to four vears, because it is then that the oldest child is 
developing his sSclf-image and'identifications. 

One of the ’chief sources of a favorable self-image at this stage of 
development is the identification of the child with the role responses of 
significant others. Identification can be defined as a belief that the char- 
acteristics and attributes of a model belong to the self. Not onh do parents 
and others act as direct rewarders or punishers of behaviors and as mirrors 
or interpreters of the child’s behavior, but they also become models for 
the child. 

What determines the adoption of a model? One opinion is that adults 
command positions of power over their environment, possess competence 
and skill, autonomy, and have respect from others— all highly desirable 
goal states for the child. In order to share vicariously in these highly de- 
sirable goals possessed by the model, the child adopts beliefs and behaviors 
that he sees or believes are practiced by the model (Kagan, 1962). Another 
view (Mowrer, 1950) is that the child will value and imitate those be- 
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liaviors that arc characteristic of the persons lie values most. The stronger 
the Mill, the closer the child will identify. 

, This is the period of male and female role identifications that play so 
important a part in later peer-group adpistmeiits and the roles played as 
marital partners and as parents. I'hc boy is expected to be masculine, to 
prefer the activities and interests of bovs. 'I’he girl is expected to imitate 
the mother, to play with dolls, to pla\ house, to enjoy dresses, to be in- 
terested Jn her appearance. When parental absence, illness, or orerpro- 
tectioij prevents the formation of appropriate role identifications, the 
effects upon Uitcr role identifications may be cxtensi\'c. Parental identi- 
fication has beeft found important m the later development of vocational 
interests (Henderson, 19S8; Stewait, 1959; Stcimcl, 1960; Crites, 1962), 
conscience (Kohlberg, 196s), and aggression (Mowrer, 1950). 

Identification in this period contributes also to the acquisition of a 
conscience and moral standards. Whereas earlier, before his understanding 
and retention of language were well de\ eloped, he might respond to things 
he knows he has done wrong with fear of rejection or punishment by 
parents, now he can identify with how his parents might react and feel 
guilty. Rccansc he is better able to anticipate consequences and to delay 
satisfactions, he comes to demand of himself the rules of conduct ;vhich 
ha\e prcMOusly been set and enforced by his parents. Identification's thus 
an important step m learning to conform to the rules and expectations of 
societ). In his later years the child will interact with others and experience 
gradually the role identifications of others and come thus to appl'eciatc the 
more complex moral concepts of reciprocity, justice, and group welfare 
(Kohlberg, 1963). 

Patterns of Family Influence. Not too long ago people bclie\cd that 
strict discipline was the most important means of controlling the growing 
child. “Spare the rod, spoil the child” was a maxim that reflected this 
belief. Another maxim, “As the twig is bent, so inclines the tree, implied 
that earlv application of strictness was needed to insure the firm implanta- 
tion of habits of obedience and “good behavior. 

That strictness and strong discipline might haw been successful in 
keeping ehildrcn “seen, but not heard” was probably true, but wc know 
today how^ many undesirable side effects arc hkeh when discipline becomes 
the tool of a hostile and rejecting parent. We know, also, that children 
arc influenced by many other factors in the home, such as the attitudes 
that accompany discipline, the patterns of alignment— that is, the con- 
nectedness and significance to the child of each other fainih member, 
including brothers and sisters, even grandparents. Often the total family 
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situation provides a “theme” that sets boundaries to a child's behavior and 
go^ls which is even more effective than the interaction he has with any 
one person in the family circle. 

Such patterns of alignment and “themes” often reveal the salience, or 
particular importance, which a family member might have—the MIR 
which will determine how great an influence this person will have in shap- 
ing the child's behavior. E^ach of us can recall how an older brother, or 
perhaps an aunt, was important to us in approving or disapproving punish- 
ing or praising, our actions. Even so, most of our information about family 
influences has come from studies of parental behavior, particularly their 
patterns of affection and control. 

Effects of Parental Attitudes and Controls. Most studies of discipline 
and control within the home have shown that the specific methods used 
are not as important as the attitudes that accompany the practices. Several 
dimensions of these attitudes have been studied. Affection or warmth, in 
contrast to rejection or hostility, has been given much attention. It has 
been found that when a warm and loving attitude prevails, the parents 
tend to control mainly by praise and reasonings as positive actions, or by 
isolating the child, showing disappointment, or by withdrawing love, as 
negatue actions (Becker, 1964). Providing love contingent upon be- 
havior is a highly questionable procedure. However, manipulation of 
affection tends to result in forming strongly internalized reactions in chil- 
dren, with guilty feelings when they sense the\' have done wrong and with 
acceptance of responsibility for their own actions. When combined with 
permissiveness, parental war^ith tends to develop a child who is socially 
active, outgoing, creative, independent, and generally responsible. When 
combined with strictness of control, which is sometimes associated with 
overprotection, the child may be somewhat inhibited, submissive, de- 
pendent, polite, and not outgoing, friendly, or creative. 

Power-assertive methods tend to be used by parents who are hostile 
toward or rejecting of their children (Becker, 1964). Such parents employ 
more physical punishment, threats, shouting, and coercion. In general, such 
discipline tends to induce hostility and aggression in children. This is 
often shown as disobedience and resentment of persons in authority, such 
as teachers, parents, or camp counselors, fighting and quarrelsojneness with 
other children, and tendencies to externalize their reactions to> wrongdoing 
by blaming it on others, fearing punishment from others, and displaying 
hostility toward those who detect them, rather than feeling sh^me or guilt. 
Thus the aggressive, hostile parent often “reaps as he has sown” an 
aggressive, hostile oflFspring who is likely to experience continual difficulties 
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in his social relations with both children and adults at later developmental 
stages. Such a pattern can be exaggerated when one parent, usually, the 
fjthcY, is extremely hostile and rejecting, and the other parent is verv’ 
permissive, or lax, about discipline. In such a situation, the hostility in the 
child, borne of his feelings of helplessness and frustration in the face of 
his father's brutal aggression, has no inner controls, and the result is often 
delinquent behavior (McCord, 1959). 

Boy§ and girls tend to respond differently to parental eontrok. One 
study, has shown that bo}s who were given moderate but not harsh dis- 
ciplihe from fathers and warm nurturance from their mothers showed the 
most responsibihty and leadership. Girls, in the same kinds of situations, 
tended to overreact emotionally to much discipline, and to become more 
inhibited, anxious, and dependent. With girls, lighter discipline was needed 
to achieve the same results (Bronfenbrenner, 1961). On the other hand, 
lack of discipline from fathers who rejected or neglected their sons tended 
to produce irresponsibility and poor leadership in boys. 

The optimal development of responsibility, leadership, and social 
outgoing characteristics with sound emotional development in children 
seems ..to be associated with parents who are typically warm*and permis- 
sive, rather than rejecting, hostile, and restrictive. Such parents tend to 
use praise liberally and to reason with, rather than physically gunisfi, their 
children, 'lliey use more positive measures, rather than using isolatidh or 
love withdrawal, or threat. Punitive or ‘'contingent love" methods tend to 
inhibit behaviors rather than to reinforce and to strengthen the better 
social responses and acceptance of responsibility. This is not to say that 
discipline should never include punishment. Perhaps the optimal situation 
for childrearing and successful socialization is found in families ( 1 ) where 
boys receive light to moderate discipline from fathers and unqualified love 
from both parents, and where discipline is lighter for girls under the same 
conditions, (2) in which permissiveness, rather than restrictiveness, pre- 
vails, and (3) in which there is agreement rather than conflict between 
parents regarding discipline. 

No rules can apply invariably, however. As Becker (1964) said: 

'rherc are probably many routes to being a “good parent'* which vary with 
the personality of both the parents and children and with the pressures in the 
environment with which one must learn to cope. 


GUIDING MENTAL HEALTH IN STAGE II 

As the child enters school around the age of six, he moves into Stage II. 
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His basic, meaningful, interpersonal relationships with family members 
havp been formed, and his role and status within this system have been 
defined. He has developed routines and habits expected b\^ society' con- 
cerned with walking, eating, elimination, and modesty. He has learned to 
communicate with others, to follow directions, and has formed simple 
concepts of right and wrong, the rudiments of a conscience, and moral 
character. Ilis concepts of self now include a sense of identity, autonomy, 
self-esteem, and initiati\e. 'I'he child who has inastcrcd these develop- 
mental tasks will not find this transition to Stage II difficult. He v^ll be 
able to take in stride, without undue stress, his lapid physical chaiigcs, 
the expansion of his social world, and the demands fot^new skills and 
achievements in the school and on the playground. 

Middle Childhood Period. In the middle childhood period, which ranges 
roughly from ages 6 to 12, the most demanding adjustments ma\ be 
considered under three main headings; social, skills, and self. Speeded by 
new school relationships, the socialization process begun at home con- 
tiniies. At this point, parents often feel somewhat helpless as thc\ sec 
their childro:i, once their concern alone, being influenced and depending 
upon pther people: teachers, pla\ mates, group leaders, bab\ sitters, and 
others. <f'I’he best thing they can do is to try to maintain contact, to keep 
ii^ofincd, and to supply the interpietations needed to foster health) social 
growth. If there is continuing training in consideration for others, in taking 
constructive approaches to problems, and in good social and personal 
habits, the going will be smoother, but naturally we could not expect this 
period to be completely free of the kinds of stresses that arc t\pical of any 
processes of change and growth. 

At this stage, the principal role of the famil\ is to strengthen the 
appropriate learnings and attitudes being formed b\ many experiences. 
Parents still play a significant role m defining the meaning of experiences 
for a child and the social roles he wall play. 'Through their interpretations 
the child will develop basic understandings of competition, money, and 
social class distinctions based upon economic level, occupation, religion, 
and nationality. Attitudes and values regarding sjinpathy, achievement, 
respect for the opposite sex and for people in authority, alcohol, smoking, 
sex, honesty, justice, and loyalty originate largely in the family system. 

It is during this middle childhood period that parents for tjic last time 
will play a dominant role in the education of their children. It is a stage 
in which parents arc being taught the most by their children, too. Because 
of this, this period is a critical transition zone. With their power and 
strength to dominate, it is ix)ssiblc for parents not to recognize their roles 
in contributing to the insidious problems of rejection, overcontrol, or 
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neglect, which may erupt later, full-blown as adolescent rebellion or severe 
self-devaluation. 

, B6th at home and at school great stress is made upon achievement and 
skills. I'his can be a great source of anxiety and frustration for the child. 
Children differ greatly in their rates of mental, social, and physical ma- 
turation, and at any one time a child may be at very different levels of 
development in each of these areas. 'This may cause a parent or teacher to 
regard child as being a “problem/’ when all he may need is mopc time 
to grOjW. Although Mary might be tall for her age and faster in reading, 
she hiight be tmotioiiall}' or socially immature. It is often difficult for a 
parent or tcachdr to know just how much to expect of a child. It might 
be too much or too little, "t he inconsistent demands and punishments of 
parents sometimes reflect this uncertamtv. 

Subconseioush', most parents want their children to achieve well in 
school, if possible to surpass their own degree of success. 'Hiese desires tend 
to induce pressures upon the child to excel, which, if combined with re- 
jection or punishment for lack of success, could affect seriously the child's 
feelings of self-esteem. In the peer group, where his social acceptance 
hinges upon physical skills and strength, he may feel *such inade- 

c[uacy e\cn more stronglv. Caught in a cross fiie of striving to win j^ccept- 
aiice from both parents and peers, whose \ allies may be opposed, the child 
might resohe the conflict b\ choosing to pursue the anti-intellectual goals 
of his age mates, much to the distress of Ins more school-oriented parents. 

Parents could minimize such conflicts by reducing the •emotional 
penalties ass(;ciated with strongly negative controls, such as restriction, 
punishment, and rejection, which tend to intensify the aversive reactions 
of the child. Emphasis should be upon positive mc^thods by building up 
his skills and confidence to meet problems constructi\cl\\ in the knowledge 
that he will receive acceptance and approval for trviiig and for progress, 
not onlv for victorv and full achievement. Pressures of strong competition 
tend to reinforce feelings of failure and inadequacy in a child who lacks the 
skills or maturitv to become a winner. I'lic child who feels confident that 
he will be accepted and will be loved whatever the outcome will be more 
likely to exert his maximum effort and to develop belter frustration toler- 
ance than one who senses that “all will be lost” if he fails. He also will 
be better oriented toward accepting the values and attitudes of his family. 
Ill his peer group he will also win acccntance because he not a “quitter" 
and supports the group, rather than siiowing hostility and aggressiveness 
v\'hen he loses. 

Friendships become incraisingly important during the middle child- 
hood period. The youngster has begun to make his own choices, and the 
group becomes a testing ground for his need for achievement, belonging- 
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ness, and self-esteem. For boys and girls alike it becomes increasingly 
important to have a pal or best friend. Secret clubs, with special meeting 
places and secret codes, often make these relationships secure from bthqrs 
by excluding them. It is an important step in the development of those 
social bonds of loyalty and affection that precede the attractions to the 
opposite sex during adolescence. The child who has no person or pet upon 
which to bestow and from which to receive affection is lonely indeed, as 
he gradually transfers his MIRs away from his nuclear family. 

Adolescence. The adolescent years, between the ages of 12 and 21, Show 
very rapid social expansion. It is the era of the peer groupf The adolescent 
spends most of his day, whether in or out of school, with others of his 
own age, so it is natural to expect this peer society to dominate his think- 
ing and his behavior. At a time when the adolescent is struggling for 
independence from parental controls, when he feels the greatest pressures 
of competition, inadequacy, and parental disapproval, the youth can find 
in his peer group freedom from a demanding adult world, opportunity 
for acceptance and even status, and secure MIRs. Thus the peer culture 
becomes both an arena and a forum for self-expression exploring new 
social roles, learning new standards of behavior, and developing social 
skills in a group away from the family. Not all such learning is bad. At 
best thd ybuth is afforded opportunities for status, responsibility, and 
leadership and for learning how to compete, to cooperate, and to share in 
group goals. Only when the peer group promotes antisocial attitudes of 
prejudice, delinquency, or separates the youth from the beneficial in- 
fluences of his home before he has absorbed them would there be serious 
social implications. Equally unfortunate is the severe social selection 
process of the peer group which can leave emotional scars upon the girl 
who is not accepted into a sorority or the school elections which are 
basically popularity contests. 

Erikson (1963) mentioned important differentiations of self, such as 
the sense of identity, which emerge at adolescence. The young person be- 
gins to ask “Who am I?’' and “Where am I going?'" As he commences to 
separate himself from parental and home MIRs and to associate more and 
more with his age mates in new MIRs, he carries with him lingering 
doubts about his adequacy to stand alone. Once he was sure, but now he 
is not; he has found neither a sure reason for being nor a t^gible goal. 
He feels a need to be independent of his parents, but he still needs their 
MIRs. He feels many inner conflicts and anxiety over role confusion. 

As the adolescent sexual functions develop, it follows that sexual 
tensions would contribute to such anxiety, especially if there were linger- 
ing uncertainties concerning masculinity or femininity of role. At this 
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point, the adolescent seeks stability through new MIRs which will bridge 
the gap and stabilize the self. He may seek them symbolically in his, re- 
ligious faith, in new identifications with persons he can respect and admire 
(perhaps a hero astronaut, athlete, teacher, counselor, or coach), in peer- 
group pals, in ''going steady,’' or even in early marriage. Where a close 
person does not gratify these needs the youth may display attachments to 
objects or symbols, as in fantasy, crushes on teachers or TV celebrities, love 
for pets, collecting class pictures and autographs, and so on. Many -adoles- 
cent coating problems center about being “in love with love” — almost like 
bein^ all dressed up and having nowhere to go. Yet it is from such MIRs 
as these in the Sdolesccnt years that firm loyalties to school, to teams, to 
clubs, which later develop into more remote allegiances to church and 
country, are formed. 

Perhaps the most serious adjustment demanded of the adolescent is 
that of choosing and preparing for an occupation. With some 23,000 
occupations to choose from, the adolescent needs to know a great deal, not 
only about jobs, but about himself, and to see these in relation to many 
variables, such as family expectations, financial limitations, opportunities 
for training, military obligations, automation changes of the ftiture, going 
steady, idealistic versus realistic goals, and so on. Many of these conflict 
with each other, and give rise to many psychological defenses anfl emo- 
tional reactions. 

The major tasks and adjustments to be made by adolescents are sum- 
marized in Table 3.2. 


TABLE 3.2 Tasks and Adjustments of Adolescence * 


1. Social maturation: achieving emotional independence from parents and 
emancipation from home control; developing new relationships with age mates 
of both sexes- desiring and achiexing socially responsible behavior. 

2. Role development: accepting one’s physique; establishing a masculine or 
feminine role; forming a sense of identity. 

3. Occupational selection and preparation: selecting appropriate educa- 
tional and vocational goals; preparing for entry occupations and training for the 
future. 

4. Preparing for social and civic responsibilities: educating oneself broadly; 
developing intellectual skills and interests; acquainting oneself with social needs 
and problems. 

5. Preparing for marriage and family life: developing a close relationship 
with one person of the opposite sex; forming wholesome attitudes toward 
marriage and having children; learning home management and child rearing. 

6. Building a philosophy of life and harmonious system of values: accept- 
ing moral values; identifying with a religion; finding meaning in life. 


Adapted from Cole (1959). Havighurst (1953), and others. 
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Early Adulthood. The tasks and adjustments of early adulthood center 
aro’jnd marri^gc, establishing a home, getting set in an occupation, and 
assuming the obligations of an independent, responsible citizen. ^i'aWe 
3.3 lists some of these tasks. 

TABLE 3.3 Tasks and Adjustments of Adulthood 

■ 

Early Adulthood (ages 21-‘5S) 

1. Courtship and mate selection: premarital testing of roles^and clcpeiidcn- 
cics; compatibility; changing partners. 

2. Marriage: adjusting emotionally to partner; assuming new roles and 
dependencies; changing roles with parents, assuming new roles with in laws. 

3. Nonmarriage: .idjiisting to single life; de\ eloping new kinds of dependen- 
cies. 

4. Family living: tasks and loles in childrearing; managing finances; house- 
keeping responsibilities (cooking, chores, maintenance). 

3. Occupational development: completing training; problems of ad\ance- 
inent and relocation; problems of combining work with inaniage (women). 

6. Community responsthilities: assuming roles m civic, ])ublic welfare, and 
charitable groups (PT’A, scouts, fund drives, etc.); voting and political activity. 

7. Social^ and recreational activities- finding congenial social relationships 
in church, clubs, and activity groups; developing hobbies and mteiests; finding 
enjoyable recreations. 

8. Health: maintaining health and vigor (weight control. e\eicise, keeping 
fij); adjusting to emotional stresses of bereavement, illness, or handicap. 

0. Values- continued formation of philosophy of life and religious meanings; 
self-actualization. 

I' 

Middle Adulthood (ages “^6-60 ) 

1. Marriage- changing relationship to each other; decline’ of sex actnitv, 
changing roles with parents. 

2. Nonmartiage: continuation of adjustment problems fiom earlier adult 
years. 

3. Family living: cliaiiging roles toward children; continuing financial and 
housekeeping responsibilities (now paving for children’s ediicatmn); assistance 
to grown children and their families. 

4. Occupational development- “Peaking” in work, problems of retraining 
due to technological changes; reentry into job market (women), continued 
problems of advancement and relocation; prepaiing for retirement. 

5. Community responsibilities: continuation of early adult tasks, but with 
increasing roles of leadership. 

6. Social and recreational: continued, with increased iinpoitancc as family 
disperses. 

7. Health: of increasing concern due to aging. 


Initially there is great uncertainty about selecting a mate and estab- 
lishing a secure and intimate relationship. If tlie young adujlt has been 
successful in his earlier relationships with his parents, siblings, peer group, 
and others, his chances for a happy marriage arc good. Children from 
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broken or unhappy homes are less likely to have suceessful marriages. Tlie 
young man looks to liis wife for the MIR he found with his mother^ or 
otlier significant persons he has known, and the wife looks to her husband 
to play roles once played by her father or former boyfriends. Marriage 
involves the blending of whole cultures or families, not just the matching 
of persons alone. 'I'hc marriage of two persons represents the interaction 
of significant s\ stems based upon religion, nationality, and social and 
economic stratifications. Conflicts between these systems can pwmote 
conflicts of MIRs and give a marriage less likelihood of happiness. 

Many cjuarfcls, especially in the earlier stages of marriage and court- 
ship, represent ftsts of the strength of new roles and relationships. It is 
sometimes difficult for the new couples to relinquish their former de- 
pendencies upon parents. Later stresses arc more often related to conflicts 
of roles and role expectations of the wife and husband. 7’hc young wife, 
for example, may be expected to be a good cook, housekeeper, nurse, lover, 
career diplomat, “mother,” partner in sports, scout leader, teacher, and 
so on. As children arc added to the famih even further role changes are 
demanded. Now the husband must share the attention of his wife with 
others, an ^ is expected to maintain the love and respect of them, at the 
same time he is expected to be prime disciplinarian. 

The early years on the occupational ladder are tense ones for the»young 
husband. How to complete the training he needs and how to meet .the 
round-the clock coinpctition for ad\anccnicnt, while burdened by home 
responsibilities and financial obligations at a time when his iiicxAne is low, 
puts quite a strain upon him. Added to such frustrations are the military 
uncertainties. 

Soinchow, inan\ \oung couples weather the strains and come to assume 
contributing roles in their coniniiinitics. 'I hcrc arc others who cannot, and 
whose lives become toin bv divorce, chronic debt, alcoholism, and mean- 
ingless drudger\' in their work. I'lie carls adult sea:s ma\ be more stressful 
or more cnjosablc than any other period of one’s life, depending upon how 
W'cll or how' poorly a person has mastered the tasks and adjustments of his 
earlier years. 

Middle Adult Years. As one moves into the middle adult scars, many of 
the self conflicts and doubts become intensified. Now the brutal facts are 
known, and hopes are waning for becoming the kind of person one might 
have been; time begins to run out. Botli the man and the woman must 
live with their mistakes. Automation has increased problems of work dis- 
location and uncmplovmcnt for the older workers. Women who reenter 
the job market after their families arc more self-sufficient must accept 
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unchallenging positions unless they have special training. (See Table 3.2.) 

,The woman who has concluded her childbearing may sense the loss of 
being needed as a mother as her children leave the '*nest.'' She has come to 
depend upon their Mills, just as they have come to depend upon hers. Then 
there are the adjustments required by aging parents. Former roles of 
dependency become roles of care and protectiveness for the young couple 
toward their parents. Friction may develop, too, because aging grandparents 
resent their dependency upon their children, and may try to maintain their 
roles of authorit}'. 

Later Maturity. Chapter 5 of this book is devoted to the problems of the 
later years, and so they will not be discussed here. 


PREVENTION AND INTERVENTION IN STAGES I AND II 

We have seen how each age period has its characteristic tasks and adjust- 
ment problems. In Stage I, the foundations for social living are laid. The 
interpersonal relationships and social learnings are formed that will pro- 
vide the “launching pad" for the expanding significant social systems to be 
develqped in Stage II. Whatever weaknesses exist in Stage I will handicap 
the person and will become sources of maladjustment or negative functions 
in Stage"! I/Early prevention and intervention, whenever such problems can 
be detected, may help to overcome, reduce, restrict, or at best keep the 
problems irom affecting the functioning of other persons unduly. Many 
different persons and agencies perform these services in society. 

Services Performed by Mental Health Agencies and Professional Per- 
sonnel. A chart showing the amount of working time spent by different 
mental health services in dealing with adjustment problems of varying 
severity is shown in Figure 3.1. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCIES. At the right of Figiuc 3.1 are 
those community services (A) which devote the majority of their efforts 
to the tasks of prevention and intervention by offering services designed to 
promote better personal and family adjustment, school efficiency, and over- 
all life success and happiness during Stages I and II. Public education, such 
as we sec in magazines, at FFA meetings, or or. TV, hclpjs parents to 
understand themselves and the needs of their children. Improved prenatal 
care helps to curb the production of congenital defects that result in mental 
retardation. 

Some families have multiple problems. Some are disabled by the 
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and severity of mental disturbance. 
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absence of a breadwinner, inadequate income, substandard housing, chronic 
illness, lack of job skills, lack of education, alcoholism, and so on. Such 
problems are often met by improved welfare programs such as Aid to 
Dependent Children, vocational rehabilitation of parents, disability bene- 
fits, and so on. Mental health problems both arise from and contribute to 
problems of social disability. Strengthening the social welfare programs, 
along with an integrated approach that seeks to rehabilitate such families, 
as seen in the United States Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, js a cru- 
cial step in a broad effort to prevent mental illness. 

Counseling by the famil\ physician, the clergyman, the social welfare 
worker may help young parents to better marital adjustifient and higher 
social standards. The school guidance counselor may assist the adolescent 
to select and train for a suitable career or to study more effectively. The 
public health nurse may help a young mother to understand better nutri- 
tion and to practice good personal hygiene. 


FAMILY AND SCHOOL COUNSELING AGENCIES. Additional rcsources for help 
with Stage II problems of a more severe nature can be found in professional 
counseling Services (B), such as those offered by a child and family guid- 
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ance agency, a school psjchologist, a school social worker (sometimes 
called a visiting teacher), a speech and hearing specialist, a juvenile prqj^a- 
tipn officer, a clinical or a counseling psychologist, and so on. Here the 
problems are more advanced and more deeply involved and should be dealt 
with by professionally trained persons. Limited psychotherapy, both group 
and individual, is often offercTl by such agencies or persons, but they are 
usually not equipped for working with persons suffering from severe psy- 
choncurpsis or psychosis. 

PSYCHIATRIC *CLiNics. Oftcii directed by a psychiatrist who has medical 
training, a clinftal psychologist, or psychiatric social worker, the psychi- 
atric clinic (C) utilizes the team approach for preventive work with more 
severe Stage II, or even Stage III, problems, and may provide limited out- 
patient treatment of a medical or psychotherapeutic kind. Their primary^ 
aim is usually to pro\'ide early diagnosis and treatment in the hope of fore- 
stalling more serious breakdown, arresting the progress of the disorder, and 
hopefully, restoring persons to more nornial living. Since their primary 
function is prevention, the psychiatric clinic treatment can never substitute 
for the more intensive treatment that may be found in the mental hospital. 
Neither by personnel nor by facilities is an outpatient clinic equipped to 
treat or to deal with the more serious mental disorders, llicy can aisist in 
their treatment by providing early: diagnosis and referral, however* and by 
playing a supportive role in the rehabilitation of the ex-mental patient. 
Diagnosed and treated in time, many persons seeking aid from a J)sychiatric 
clinic may never need to be hospitalized. I’hc psychiatric clinic thus repre- 
sents a third line of defense in the battle for the prevention of mental 
illness and promotion of mental health, or optimal human functioning. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTER. The COmprehen- 

sivc community mental health center is an establishment that combines 
many of the diagnostic and treatment functions mentioned above under 
one roof, so to speak. Although different plans exist, one which has gained 
considerable favor offers the services of A, B, and C ty pes, encompassing 
services to those who have relatively' ordinary' problems of living, now being 
dealt with by' public welfare agencies, remedial school services, ministers, 
lawyers, loan companies, and public health departments, as well as the 
more complicated scr\'ices being performed by counseling agencies and psy- 
chiatric clinics. Some plans call for such centers to be attached to hospitals, 
in which case they would involve the kinds of treatment services mentioned 
under D. Others feel that only when medical treatment is indicated should 
the person be treated as if he were “sick.’' As we have seen, many of the 
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problems of adjustment and mastery of tasks are problems of social learn- 
ing^and of building positive functioning, rather than only physical or men- 
tal pathology. Rather than tr\' to stretch the services of one specialty— for 
example, medicine— to cover all areas of human functioning, the commu- 
nity mental health center is an attempt to bring together many separate 
specialties to work more harmoniously toward the end of improving human 
functioning. As separate disciplines pursue their separate, often duplicative 
service.!, problems of personnel shortage and inefficiency mount. But not 
as fast as the problems of mental illness and minimal human functioning. 

MENTAL HOSPITALS AND TREATMENT CENTERS. Intciisivc treatment and 

long-term care of the most severe mental disturbances is usually carried out 
in mental hospitals (D). Specialists in psjdiiatry, psychology, psychiatric 
social work, occupational, recreational, and physical therapy work together 
to help cure mentally disturbed patients. 

The function of mental hospitals is primarily medical treatment, psy- 
chotherapy, and some counseling. Very little, if any, preventive work is 
done by this level of service. Some more recent concepts do involve the 
mental hospitals with community programs in prevention, and as suggested 
in the previous discussion, there arc investigations underway concerning the 
feasibihty of tying communitv mental health centers to mental hospitals. 


SUMMARY 

Mental health is a process of optimal functioning that characterizes suc- 
cessive stages of developinc'iit throughout life. Through meaningful inter- 
personal relationships and participation in significant interactive systems, 
such as the family, the individual is confronted with tasks of socialization 
and self-development. To the extent that a person can master these tasks he 
will adjust to each stage of development and thus be prepared for the tasks 
of later stages. Should the critical period for such mastery pass without suc- 
cess, later mastery becomes difficult, even unlikely, and may constitute an 
obstacle to mastering other and later adjustments. It is the aim of preven- 
tion to equip a person for mastering these tasks, to remove obstacles to 
their mastery, and to assist him in their solution and in avoiding detri- 
mental reactions to frustration and stress. 

In Stage I prevention is sought through prenatal care an^ appropriate 
parental behavior during the early growth stages. Family ijifluences are 
strongest in this period, transmitted by patterns of alignments and salience 
of family members, “themes,'* and the attitudes of and control methods 
used by important family figures, most often the parents. 
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In Stage II, which proceeds from school entrance on throughout life, 
the meaningful interpersonal relationships extend bcj'ond the family to ;»ge- 
mates and significant other persons. Tasks of achievement in social, physi- 
cal, and scholastic skills predominate in the middle childhood period. 
These tasks continue into adolescence, augmented by new tasks in estab- 
lishing relationships with members of the opposite sex, choosing and train- 
ing for appropriate life goals, in emancipation from family controls and 
dependencies, and in developing a meaningful system of values. Early adult- 
hood ftasks center about marriage and sexual adjustment, family living, 
occupational development, and assuming community responsibilities. Mid- 
dle adulthood ftsks involve changes in family structure and responsibility 
due to losses of children’s dependencies and assumption of aging-parent 
dependencies, occupational "plateaus,” and the beginnings of physical 
decline. 

Community programs of prevention and intervention typically include 
family and school counseling services, psychiatric clinics, and community 
mental health centers. Such programs and services require the harmonious 
efforts of all of the helping professions and many nonprofessional persons 
in order 'u be effective and efficient. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Blair, G. M., and R. S. Jones (1964). Psychology of Adolescence for Teacbeps. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 

This small paperback, one of the Psychological Foundations of» Education 
Series, is clear, concise, yet comprchensi\c. W’ntten for teachers, it provides a 
wealth of material based upon research important for understanding the tasks 
and characteristics of adolescents. 

Duvall, Evelyn M. (1957). Family Development. Chicago: J. M. Lippincott 
Company. 

Various stages of family development from establishment through the 
aging ycais are considered in this textbook directed toward understanding the 
sociological patterns and problems of modem family life. 

Havighurst, R. J. (1955). Human De\elopment and Education. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Although formulated principally for dc\eloping educational objectives, this 
presentation of the various developmental tasks is helpful in understanding 
all phases of psychological growth. Developmental tasks arc presented for the 
following periods: infancy and early childhood, middle childhood, adolescence, 
early adulthood, middle age, and later m itiirity. 

Mussen, P. H., Conger, J. J., & Kagan, J. (1963). Child Development and 
Personality. (2nd ed.). New York: Harper & Row. 

Adjustments in the preschool, middle childhood, and adolescent years are 
discussed in greater detail. Many references are made to the Eels Institute 
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follow-up Study of 36 men and 35 women who had been studied and observed 
from birth through adolescence. By comparing their adult adjustment and 
traits with data obtained in their cliildhood from observations in the home, 
nursery school, day camp, public school, and from interviews with their 
mothers, interesting indicators of formative influences were revealed. 

Scott, J. P. (1962). “Critical Periods in Behavioral Development.’' Science^ 
138:3544, 949-958. 

(1963). “The Process of Primary' Socialization in Canine and Human 

Infants.” Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Devclpm., 28:1, (Whole No. 85). 

Research on critical periods and primary' socialization of infants and dogs 
is reviewed, showing parallels in behav ioral growth stages. 




STAGE lll-ONSET OF MENTAL ILLNESS 

In the last chapter we saw how an individual moves from Stage I, 
formative years within the nuclear family, to Stage II, the years of inter- 
action \sj^hin significant interactive s\ stems away from his* home and 
within his own family and community. If presention and guidance have 
failed, his mental-status rating could reflect a progressive shift in the bal- 
ance of positive and negative functioning in the direction of mental illMcft, 
Persons wlio fail to master the developmental tasks hpical of certain age 
periods may display adjustment patterns so inadequate as to require outside 
help to restore positive functioning and to find constructive solutions to 
their problems. 

We might consider such examples as these: 

Duane, aged 14, was referred to the psychologist for mental evaluation bv 
a jincnilc court judge. Recently Duane had thrown a carsing knife at his 
grandmother, ^swoin at his mother, hit her with a broom, and pushed her down 
the cellar stairs. Duane told the judge he had lost his temper when his grand- 
mother “bawled him out,” and he would certainly do it again if she kept it up. 
His measured mental ability was “dull noniial.” He stated that he hated his 
teachers and school and that he was failing scscral school subjects. He skipped 
school frequently, even with his mother's knowledge. Duane’s mother com- 
plained that she could neither control nor discipline him because she feared 
his temper tantrums. Duane’s father was in prison at this time. 

Albert, aged 27, a former college senior, was in the midst of slashing his 
wrist with a razor in his rooming house when he became frightened and tele- 
phoned police. In describing the event to a psychologist, Albert said he had 
been drinking rather steadily for several hours piior to the slashing, when it 
seemed as if his mind went blank. (Shortly after, he modified his*' account to 
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say that he had been perfectly aware of what he was doing and that his mind 
ha(^ been perfectly clear at the time*) 

Albert had been in and out of the university once before due to marginal 
scholarship, and was currently “out.** Just before enrolling for the last term 
his wife had obtained a divorce. In the subsequent term he attended few 
classes, and ended by not taking his final examinations, failing two courses, 
and receiving '‘Incompletes” (or 'indefinites,'* as he called them) in two 
other courses. He was then dropped again from college. During the semester, 
he had .done little more than write free verse, which was concerned largely with 
exposing what he perceived was the political and moral decadence of the modern 
world. His suicide attempt, he explained, was due to his dejpair oveF .graft 
and corruption in government and the dishonesty of persons in positions of 
public trust, especially lawyers, such as the one who “railroaded** his divorce. 

As he talked, he seemed almost to flaunt his bandaged arm, as if he were 
proud of it. He discussed his many problems quite freely, but without feeling, 
almost as if he were describing another person or a specimen. No emotion 
was shown, for example, when he talked about his fear of becoming “insane.** 
He did show anger and resentment when he talked about women, especially 
motherly, dominating w'omen, and expressed many doubts about his mental 
ability. He did believe, however, that when his poctii' was published it would 
have a profound effect upon the political and social thinking of the modern 
world. ^ 

In ‘both cases described above, failures in Stages I and II to cope suc- 
cessfully with the adjustments demanded resulted progressively in defense- 
ofiented behaviors. As each person matured, Iiis behavior showed less and 
less positive, and more and more negative, functioning, according to each 
of the criteria: social, individual, and functional. In each case other per- 
sons were drawn into the orbit of these maladjustments and were to become 
disturbed or troubled by therti. In neither case were the basic motives of the 
individual satisfied by the adjustment behaviors chosen, nor were their self- 
attitudes and concepts pleasant or comforting. Instead, each felt inadequate 
and insecure. Their efficiency of living was definitely impaired. Each had 
entered Stage III, the time of onset of mental illness. In terms of the 
behavioral functioning (mental status rating) shown in Figure 2.1, their 
behavioral functioning had dropped below into the category 3. If not dis- 
covered and treated in time, such persons could regress even further to the 
most serious levels, categories 1 or 2, as their negative functioning increases 
and their positive assets reduce proportionately. 


STAGE IV— TREATMENT 

With early and effective assessment and treatment, such persons as we 


1 7’akcn from personal cases of the author. 
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have described might be prevented from slipping to more serious levels of 
functioning and might even be improved. As this is done, the person enters 
Stage' IV, the treatment stage. Treatment has been defined as . . any 
measure to ameliorate an undesirable condition; an endeavor to help a 
person attain better health or better adjustment by whatever means: surgi- 
cal, psychotherapeutic, counseling, or direct aid’’ (English and English, 
1958). In ternis of our description of mental health status, the following 
definition is suggested: 

Treatment: Any procedure or effort whicli is employed to reduce negative 
functioning or t^ develop and restore positive functioning. 

Ordinarily, treatment refers to efforts with persons who are at the “ill” 
end of the behavior status continuum (Ratings 1, 2, and 3 in Figure 2.1). 
When the endeavors, perhaps even the same efforts applied to those in the 
lower ratings, arc applied to persons at essentially “well” status levels, we 
may use terms like prevention, counseling, or rehabilitation, depending 
upon whether a person is on his way down or up the behavior-status scale. 
If a perso ‘1 is functioning, let us say, at the lower end of Status Rating 4, 
he might consult a clinic or agency in order to receive advice or counseling 
that might enable him to solve his problems better or to understand him- 
self, thus to accept a change in self-concept or to reduce troublesome ome- 
tions. 'riiis could be thought of as pre^enting more serious developments 
by building up his positive functioning, and perhaps removing some of his 
negative functions, such as self-doubts and conflicting emotions. If this 
same person had progressed to Status 4 from a lower level as a result of 
professional treatment, further counseling and training in skills might con- 
tinue to inercasc his positive functioning and further reduce his negative 
functioning. This would be called rehabilitation. Since these terms arc fre- 
quently confused, the reader may often find treatment, prevention, and 
rehabilitation used s\non)mously in various sources. It is hoped that the 
use of these terms as suggested here might better differentiate their mean- 
ings and use. 

Many different professions and services contribute in the treatment 
program, and their work is found in many different kinds of settings. Just 
to name a few, we find both clinical and counseling psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, occupational ard physical therapists, nurses, attend- 
ants, recreational and educational specialists all playing significant roles in 
treating mentally ill persons. They may perform their services in private 
offices, clinics, camps, schools, general and psychiatric hospitals, special 
workshops, prisons, special centers and residences called halfway houses, 
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and even on playgrounds. Certainly no profession or discipline can claim to 
haye a monopoly upon treatment of the disturbed. 

'I’he treatment stage includes two main activities, each of which supports 
and depends upon the other: assessment and therap)’. The first of these, 
cissessnient, refers to an evaluation of the status of the positive and nega- 
tive functioning in the person. It seeks to answ^er the question “What are 
his strengths, and what are his weaknesses?’' Sundberg and 'Tyler (1962) 
define‘assessment as follows: . . the processes used for decision-making 
and for developing a w^orking image or model of the person-sit uatio»M." As 
a result of assessment, appropriate decisions can be made al^oiit what’' out- 
comes of treatment are desirable and feasible and what kinds of treatment 
produce such outcomes. 

I’he second activity concerns therapy. Once the status of behavioral 
functioning, both positive and negative, has been assessed, certain measures 
designed to reduce negative, and to increase positive, functioning can be 
instituted. Generally they can be classified under three headings: (1) psy- 
chotherapy, either individual or in groups; (2) somatic therapy, which may 



Figure 4.1. Staff case conferences including various hospital professional per- 
sonnel are held at intervals to review the assessments of a patient, to plan for 
therapy, and generally to review his progress and behavioral functioning status. 
(Courtesy of National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 
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include convulsive, surgical, and drug therapies; (3) emironmental, or 
management, therapy. Each will be considered in greater detail. 

Assessment. The process of assessment involves collecting, organizing, 
and interpreting information about a person and his environment that will 
result m valid decisions regarding appropriate treatment. Each person pre- 
sents a very different problem in assessment. In a typical hospital setting, it 
is expected that after a medical and neurological examination, and.a psy- 
chologjical evaluation, including interviews, tests, and other observ^ations, 
all informatioi? will be organized and presented together with a written 
report as a “cas^” for review at a staff conference. This report might indi- 
cate the psychopathology, the presumed causes, dynamics, or antecedent 
conditions, predictions, and recommendations for treatment. (See Figure 
4.1.) 

Sundberg and Tyler (1962) presented the following guide for fomui- 
lating a case: 

A. Present functioning 

1 . F'uirtioiiing m groups and h\uig situations 

What are the important situations in the patient's life? What are the 
primary groups with \\hich he affiliates? 

How does the patient interact in these groups^ W'hat roje jcloes he 
assume? I low consistent is he from group to group? 

2. h'uiictiomng skills and abilities 

\Miat IS the level of the patient’s intelligence as he fimctiohs now? Is 
theie e\idence of changes from earlier periods m his life, of intellectual 
impairment from brain damage or emotional disorder? 

What strengths and weaknesses docs he show in his work or academic 
l)erforniaiice? What potentialities ha\e not been developed? 
l^oc s he show disorders of thought and distortions of rcalits? W'liat are 
his pioblem-sohing skills^ 

3. PliNSiologieal limitations and effects 

W hat plnsical restrictions aie placed on his functioning? 

How well docs his “body image" correspond with reality? 

H. Motises and emotions 

1. Interpersonal purposes 

W^hat is the patient attempting to accomplish b\ his hpical interaction 
patterns? How does he “teach" otliers to respond to him? 

What arc the interpersonal effects (“gains") from his s\mptoms? 

2. iMiiotional characteristics 

W'hat is the patient’s characteristic mood? I low anxious is he? W'hat are 
his fluctuations m emotions? 

I low docs he express his emotions? How controlled or how impulsive is 
he? Is there a disparity between his self-report and his objective dis- 
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play of emotions? How appropriate are his emotional expressions to 
f his age and situation? 

3. Intrapsychic conflicts and adjustive reactions 

How does the patient react to anxiety? What are his typical defense 
mechanisms and “self-protections” against threat? 

What is the intraphysic function of his symptoms? How do they relate 
to his adjustment to stress? 

C. Self-concept and core belief system 

1 . Identity 

Who does the patient believe he is? What are the central assunlptions 
or unquestioned beliefs about his own nature? 

Is there evidence of delusions and other distortions about his beliefs 
about himself? 

2. Values and authorities 

What are the basic values, interests, and goals implied by his present 
behavior and his choices throughout his life? 

Whom does he accept as an authority? Whose word would he unques- 
tioned? 

D. Development and change 

1. Choice patterns 

What were the “turning points” in the patient's life? What arc the 
kinds of alternati\cs the patient has chosen at these significant points 
in his history? I low has he gone about making these choices? 

"(Vliat alternatives docs he face now? 

2. Situational developments 

In Vvhat kinds of situations has the patient functioned poorly or well? 

What changes arc going on in his present situation? What shifts in 
role arc expected of him? What are the sources of suppoit or stress 
from significant others? What developmental tasks is he facing? 

5. Capacity for learning and change 

How capable is the patient of shifting roles, learning new wavs of 
reacting to stress, reorganizing his self-conceptions? 

E. Diagnostic impressions 

1 . Psychiatric classification ( if appropriate ) 

What category in the official psychiatric diagnostic system (American 
Psychiatric Association, 1952) does this patient match most closely, 
and why? What are the second or third alternatives, if any? 

2. Disorders of ability and performance (if appropriate) 

What are the patient's disorders of speech, reading, academic per- 
formance, etc.? 

What classes of )obs is he qualified for presently and with trjiining? 

E. Recommendations and prognosis 

1 . Developmental needs 

What changes need to occur in the patient in order to meet the demands 
of present or potential situations? 
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2. Situational changes 

What kind of home, work, or ward situation would be conducive to, the 

' patient's development? 

What kind of counseling or psychotherapy should be done with the 
family or other people who are important in his life? 

3. Special assignments or training 

Arc there any special kinds of treatment, such as occupational therapy, 
industrial therapy, or training courses which would be of help in 
rehabilitating the patient? 

4. Psychological effects of somatic treatments 

What benefits or difficulties might accrue from drugs, electroconvulsive 
therapy, etc.? 

5. Psychotherapy 

Is psychotherapy likely to be of value? If so, what kind and by whom? 

Is group therapy or counseling indicated? 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION. Information regarding the person’s physical con- 
dition may be determined from a thorough medical examination by a psy- 
chiatrist and other medical specialists. The aim is to identify all physical, 
physiological, and neurological factors that tend to reduce functioning. 
Typicalh an evaluation would be made of blood pressure, heart, lungs, 
blood, spinal fluid, glands, and so on. The neurological examination might 
note the person’s gait, the size of his pupils, his reflexes, his sensory 
responses, and perhaps an electroencephalogram (a recording* of mipuie 
electrical charges taken from different regions of the brain, sometimes 
called an EEG) to determine irregular “brain wave” rhythms thit could be 
associated with epilepsy and other brain pathologies. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT. Intcrview's arc important w'ajs of learning 
about a patient. When he first comes to the clinic or hospital the person 
may receive an intake interview with a social w^orkei or a psychologist. In 
the intake interview the person explains his problems and the interviewer 
describes the available services and arranges for the next step. 1 his might 
be referral to a member of the staff for assessment or treatment, or referral 
to some other service or person. 'I'hc intake interviewer might also obtain 
a case history'. I he case history interview w'ould re\ icw’ the history of the 
person’s problems, the patterns of his development in childhood, his sig- 
nificant interactive sy'stcms, including his family, both past and present, 
his educational and w^ork history’, his interests and pastimes, his sexual 
adjustment, and his medical history. 

MENTAL STATUS EXAMINATION INTERVIEW. A mciital status examination in- 
terview may be conducted by a psychologist or a psychiatrist. Usually^ this 
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interview is concerned with discovering psychological indicators of pathol- 
ogr, contributing or causal factors, possible psychological reactions to physi- 
cal illness, or psychological factors that might interfere with treatment, as, 
for example, denial of illness (Stevenson and Sheppe, 1959). The mental 
status examination typically covers six main topics: (1) general appear- 
ance and behavior; (2) stream of talk and activity; (3) emotional tone or 
mood; (4) mental content and special preoccupations, such as obsessions, 
delusions, and hallucinations; (5) sensorium and intellectual resources, 
such as the person’s orientation to time, place, and person (does he. know 
where he is, w'ho he is, what da\ it is, and so on?) and evidence of his 
intelligence, memor\-, judgment; (6) insight (docs the person know he is 
ill and what might be bothering him?) (Strccker, Ebaugh, and Ewalt, 
1947; Sundberg and lyler, 1962). 

Used alone, clinical inter\iew methods arc not always dependable. They 
may tend to reflect the personal biases and inaccuracies of the interviewer. 
Under well-structured conditions, however, a clinical interview may be ver\ 
valuable. Machir and Russell (1963) reported that ratings on the Witten- 
born Psychiatric Rating Scales of incoming patients made by four psychol- 
ogists, three, of whom obser\cd the fourth conduct structured, fact-finding 
interviews, agreed with later psvchiatric classifications of these patients with 
"5 pcFcent accuraev. In general, however, an interview needs to be sup- 
ported vvith plenty of information from medical and psychological tests. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. A gfcat variety of tests is available to help the 
clinician make a more complete and accurate assessment. Tests have the 
advantage of permitting the* behaviors observed to be compared systemati- 
cally with behaviors of manv other persons and groups, both normal and 
pathological. At their best, tests provide reliable and valid procedures for 
discovering the degrees and kinds of mental ability, motivation, emotional 
expression, and control of a person. At their worst, they can be misleading, 
meaningless, and trivial. Used by experienced, and qualified psvchologists, 
good psychological tests can reveal accurately in minutes information that 
might not be determined for days by other methods, if discovered at all. 
But, just as medical and interview data should not be used alone, neither 
should test information be used exclusively. All should be used together. 

Typically, the clinical psychologist includes an intelligence test and 
several measures of personality of an objective or piojectivc kind in making 
his evaluations. Should organic brain dysfunction be suspected, special tests 
of intellectual deficit or impairment might also be given. Lack of space 
precludes a review of the many measures often employed by a clinical psy- 
chologist. Additional information about testing may be found in Chapter 6 
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of this book or in books on testing (Anastasi, 1961; Horrocks, 1964^ or 
clinical references, such as Garfield (1957) and Hadley (1958). 

An intelligence test requires a subject to perform tasks that demon- 
strate his “developed ability" to learn. By comparing his scores with others 
of his age the clinician can estimate the extent to which advanced or 
retarded mental ability might be an important factor in understanding the 
disorder, choosing the proper therapy, and planning rehabilitation training. 

One. test commonly used with children is the Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence Scale (Tcrman and Merrill, 1960). Individually administered, this test 
yieldfs a single deviation IQ, with a mean of 100 and standard deviation of 
16 points, whicli is derived from norm groups of children aged 2 through 
18. A child of 8 with an IQ of 116 thus will usually exceed 84 percent of 
the children of his age in performing certain tasks related to his learning 
ability. 

At the adult level, the Wechslcr Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
(Wcchsler, 1955) is often used. The WAIS, which provides norms for per- 
sons from 16 to 64 years of age, yields three deviation IQs (hull Scale, 
Verbal, and Performance), which have a mean of 100, and a standard devi- 
ation of ’5 points. I’he separate Verbal and Performance IQs allow a 
clinician to measure discrepancies in these abilities which might be diag- 
nostic. A downward extension of this test to children between 5 and 15 
years of age, the W^eclislcr Intelligence Scale for Children* (VVISO) 
(Wechsler, 1949) has been used as a substitute for the Stanford-Binet 
wdicn separate scale IQs or subtest patterns are desired. 

As he gi\es these tests, the psychologist is alert to other cues provided 
by the testing situation. A subject might displa) erratic behavior or make 
unusual responses. Garfield (1957) cited the following example: 

When asked in what way a dog and a lion arc alike, this patient replied, 
“Ihcrc arc lions and tigeis and dogs are the little animals. Wc often see that 
lions are great big animals and people aren’t \ery close to them.” ... he [the 
patient] brought forth some type of associational content which was related 
only peripherally to the questions, and which was a manifestation of his 
disturbed functioning. 

'Phe clinician wall notice things such as speech defects, distractibility, 
nervousness and tension, poor memory for directions, weak vocabulary', and 
personal reactions to the testing situation. For example, the wTiter once 
tested a voung man who, though severely retarded intellectually, could add 
correctly columns of four-digit numbers mentally as fast as they were writ- 
ten. Such information might be important in understanding the nature of 
one's mental impairment. 
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Other tests, such as the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test (Bender, 
19?8) or the Goldstein-Scheerer Tests (Goldstein and Scheerer, 1941 ), can 
be used to assess losses of brain function. 

Personality assessment techniques fall into two main classifications: ob- 
jective and projective. Objective personality measures may include such 
instruments as rating scales and personality questionnaires. One example 
of a rating scale is the Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales. (WPRS) 
(Wittenbom, 1955). In these scales, a rater, who could be a nufse, psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, or some person in close contact with the person, rates 
his behavior. “The Scales provide for the assignment of numerical values 
to indicate the presence and degree of pathological symptoms in a patient 
(Wittenbom, 1955).'' The rating categories include such items as the fol- 
lowing (Wittenborn, 1955) 


Scale 27. Believes others influence him. Rating 

No evidence that patient feels that others seek to spy upon or 

control his behavior or thought. 0 

Wonders if others have a particular interest in his thoughts 

or personal behavior, 1 

Wonders if others attempt to influence his beha\ior in some 

unknown manner or attempt to control his thoughts. 2 

Believes that others influence his behavior in some strange 
^manner o: control his thoughts. 3 


On clusters derived from factorial analyses, a person receives a score for 
such diagnoses as acute anxiety, paranoid condition, phobic compulsive, 
and so on. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) (Hatha- 
way and McKinley, 1951) consists of 550 questions and statements to 
which a subject gives one of three replies; Yes, No, or Cannot say. 
It can be administered individually or in groups. The scores are given in 
certain psychiatric classifications based upon how closely the subject approx- 
imates the scores of patients diagnosed according to these classifications. 
As the MMPI is used more and more with groups from the general popu- 
lation (for example, juveniles and college students), the psychiatric mean- 
ing of the scales has become inappropriate, and reference to code numbers 
of the scales rather than scale names is more usual. Instead of identifying 
persons according to such scale elevations as hypochondriasis or depression, 
a patient may be called a “12 or 21 code." A wealth of research ;has accumu- 
lated that permits a clinician to describe many personality characteristics 


^Reproduced by permission. Copyright 0 1955 I’he Psychological Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. All rights reserved. 
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and even typical medical symptoms of persons who show various code 
types. Over two hundred special scales that purport to distinguish various 
psychiatric syndromes and personality types have been derived by item 
analysis of the original 550 items of the MMPI (Dahlstrom and Welsh, 
1960). 

Projective methods provide the subject with certain stimuli or tasks and 
give him an opportunity to interpret them in his own way. It is assumed 
that ho will '‘project'" his own feelings and needs in making his responses, 
thus involuntarily and spontaneously reveal the substructures of his mo- 
tives, values, and typical adjustment patterns. Many kinds of stimuli and 
tasks, structured and unstructured, are used for these tests, such as ink 
blots, pictures, cartoons, incomplete sentences, one's own drawings and 
words. Often elaborate scoring systems, theoretical assumptions, and inter- 
pretations are involved in using these tests. 

Perhaps the best known and most widely used projective method is the 
Rorschach (Rorschach, 1942). I"or this test subj^^cts are shown 10 cards 
that have printed inkblots of various shades and color upon them and 
asked to say what each looks like, what it could be, or what it makes him 
think of. Responses arc recorded and many features of the subject's behav- 
ior arc noted, such as how he holds the card, how long, and so on. Follow- 
ing the initial presentation there is an inquiry to determine what prompted 
the person to respond as he did and to give him an opportunity to clarify 
his responses. The scoring and interpretation of the responses ij too elabo- 
rate to mention here. 

The Thematic Apperception lest (I’AT) (Murray, 1943) employs 
pictures as stimuli. I’he subject is usually shown 20 cards, including a blank 
card, in two sessions. He is told that is a test of imagination, and he is 
asked to make up a stoiy about each picture, indicaiijig how he thinks the 
scene came about, what is happening, what the characters arc feeling, and 
what the outcome will be. I here are no time limits, and the stories are 
recorded as verbatim as possible. This too might be followed by an inquirj-. 
The stories arc then analyzed to determine the hero in each stor\ uith 
whom it is believed the subject might have identified, his moti\cs, trends, 
and feelings, tlic forces in the hero's environment, the outcomes, happy or 
sad, successful or unsuccessful, tbemas or dominant need patterns, and the 
interests and sentiments displayed toward significant figuies. A tjpical test- 
ing with the TAT is shown in Figure 4.2. 

To a great extent the value of the projective method depends upon the 
faith of the investigator in their use and his ability as a clinician to use the 
information they provide. Rather consistently they fail to meet Ae require- 
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Figure 4.2. Psychologist administering a Thematic Apperception test to a patient. 
(Courtesy of National Association for Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 


incuts of reliability and validity for psychological measuring instruments as 
they arc typically used in clinical situations. Anastasi (1961 ) suinmanzcd 
the research on projective methods as follows: 


. . . well designed validation studies utili/ing blind analvses and adequate 
cxpcrinicntal controls have demonstrated that even under optimal conditions 
such techniques have inadequate validity to justify their use as psychometric 
tools in making individual decisions. The utilization of projective techniques 
as tests thus appears to be on the decline. Nevertheless, certain projective 
techniques may serve a useful function as mtervicwitig aids in the hands of 
skilled clinicians. . . . qualitative content analysis is proving more fruitful than 
formal scoring categories. 

In many ways these comments could apply to the use of all personality 
instruments. Although specific predictions for the individual from person- 
ality test data tends to be undependable and inaccurate, the experienced 
psychologist can often use the data he obtains with them to further his 
understanding of the self-perceptions, dominant motivations, ^nd person- 
ality traits of a person. It would be naiv'e to assume that these tests meas- 
ured significant aspects of one's inner life, for there could be no way one 
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could verify this. These tests merely represent rather standardized ways to 
get a person to make responses with reference to himself and others, and to 
suggest his typical modes of adjustment. From these responses an experi- 
enced and trained clinician gains more information from which he can 
make inferences about the patient's personal characteristics, significant 
identifications, and behavioral adjustment status. 

Therapy. As we have seen earlier in this chapter, the role of therapy in 
the treatment program is to reduce or to eliminate negative functioning 
and to rcstorc^and increase positive functioning. Though certain types of 
therapy have been designated as psychotherapeutically, somatically, or 
environincntalh oriented, it must be kept in mind that a whole person is 
involved, and that his functioning includes all of these areas. Each type of 
therapy has unique properties, vet each aims in its sphere of concern to 
improve the oxerall behavioral functioning of the individual. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY. Treatment that depends mainly upon the psychologi- 
cal methods for producing behavioral change are classed broadl)' as psycho- 
therapy. There arc many variations of approach ranging frorrf simple indi- 
dividual-therapist verbal interactions to the activities of group work, 
psychodrama, and play therapy. Haq^er (1959) described 36 systems of 
psychotherapy, and there are inauv more. Their differences rev^olve asoiTnd 
theoretical systems, professional identities, procedures, and goals. Whether 
it be a minister advising a young married couple, a psychologist falking with 
an emotionally disturbed child, or a psychiatrist engaged in a classical type 
of psychoanalysis, we arc dealing with psychotherapy and its services. Each 
has its unique wav of understaiiding and working with the person and his 
problems. Despite such differences, however, there aie common features to 
all types of psvchothcrapv. Sundberg and Tyler (1962) reviewed these 
resemblances as follows: Each aims to (1) reduce anxiety in a person 
enough to enable him to explore the painful areas of his experience; 
(2) establish a strong interpersonal relationship between the person and 
the therapist as a “vehicle for constructive change"; (3) facilitate verbal or 
other tvj^es of communication of the person which will permit him to 
"‘establish connections with his inner and outer worlds"; and (4) gain some 
‘"commitment" of the person to seek to change his behavior. 

Ford and Urban (1963) consider ^d only individual verbal psychother- 
apy in their comparison of 10 systems of psychotherapy. They define this 
type of psychotherapy as “a procedure wherein two persons engage in a 
prolonged series of emotion-arousing interactions, mediated primarily by 
verbal c.xchanges, the purpose of which is to produce changes iji the behav- 
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iors of one of the pair/' Perhaps the most widely known psychotherapy of 
thii type is psychoanalysis, introduced by Sigmund Freud^ a Viennese 
physician. 

Psychoanalysis. Although there are many modifications of the thera- 
peutic techniques originated by Freud, each aims to uncover and to gain 
insight into repressed motives, impulses, and feelings that are believed to 
produce symptoms of anxiety and maladaptive behavior. As emotional ten- 
sions afe removed and insights are gained by means of a close interpersonal 
relationship with a therapist, gradually the defense-oriented, neurotic be- 
havior becomes more task-oriented; the person develops self-confidence and 
self-control. 

In a typical psychoanalysis, the person may meet with his psychoanalyst 
three to five times per week for a period of two to five years. Usually the 
psj'choanalyst is a physician who has received extensive training in psycho- 
analytic methods, including a personal psychoanaljsis, altliough some psy- 
chologists also use psychoanalytic methods. Originally the patient relaxed 
on a couch facing away from the analyst during the session, but modem 
psychoanalysts permit much more freedom. Most important is the "‘free 
association" by the patient of his thoughts, memories, and feelings; he is 
encouraged to withhold no thoughts or ideas, no matter how trivial, embar- 
rassing; or illogical they might seem. Freud assumed that through such asso- 
ciations long-forgotten but significant events, feelings, and relationships 
would be revealed which were at the root of one’s anxieties. All behavior 
during the session thus becomes potentially meaningful and relevant. Slips 
of the tongue, emotional reactions, defensive behaviors, such as hostility 
toward the analyst, and symbolic associations, such as dreams, arc discussed, 
noted, and interpreted by the therapist. I’he therapist is especially alert to 
"‘resistances" of the patient, in which the patient seems to be avoiding dis- 
cussion of certain topics or opposing certain suggestions or interpretations 
by the therapist. He also notes and interprets “transference," a displace- 
ment by the patient of positive or negative feelings applicable to another 
person, perhaps a parent, onto the thcT:apist. Such resistances and transfer- 
ences often provide clues to key unconscious attitudes and to meaningful 
early identifications and experiences. 

As therapy progresses, the patient gradually gains insight into his mo- 
tives and feelings, many of which have been repressed bccau^ they were 
socially unacceptable and guilt-arousing, he feels iess anxioui and better 
able to make appropriate adjustments in his social and working life. 

Many modifications of the Freudian techniques and theory $re common 
today. Some therapists use a face-to-face prescriptive interview technique 
with little “free association," whereas others may be more permissive and 
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indirect. Some require a complete historical revelation of sexual and devel- 
opmental traumata; others stress growth of understanding and intcrpersqnal 
relationships with little ^'digging” into the past. There is no*standard tech- 
nique. 

Client-Centered Psycho'iiierapy. Partly as a rejection of psycho- 
analytic emphasis upon sexual causes of behavior and partly as a result of 
different conceptualizations of personality growth, client-centered psycho- 
therapy^ has become popular today. According to Carl Rogers, vdio de- 
scrib(^l this type of psychotherapy (Rogers, 1942 and 1951), behavior is 
governed by one’s perception of himself and his world. Psychological mal- 
adjustment exTsts when the individual denies symbolization to certain 
threatening perceptions of himself. The ps}'chological tensions which result 
cause him to erect defenses against these threats to the self-concept. Ther- 
apy consists of creating an interpersonal situation in which the person will 
feel free to experience these denied perceptions, to accept them as part of 
himself, and thereby to reduce discrepancies between his idealized self- 
image and his perceived self. Rogers sees this as a perceptual growth process 
of the self necessary for socially mature adjustment. 

In ti'yc client-centered approach, responsibility for the direction and 
course of therapy is left to the client. (Note: he is not called a ‘"patient.”) 
What he chooses to talk about, what meanings he finds, how fast or slow 
he proceeds or digresses are decided by the client rather than by the Jtlicr- 
apist (Harper, 1959). The therapist neither diagnoses nor evaluates the 
client; he avoids making interpretations; he docs not advise, Suggest, or 
inform; he offers no reassurances or solutions. Rather, he creates a genu- 
inely warm, permissive interpersonal relationship and “growth-promoting 
climate” of acceptance and “unconditional positive regard,” which will 
allow the client to explore his ideas and to experience emotions, even nega- 
tive self-attitudes, without feeling threatened or defensive. T hrough his 
“cmpathic understanding of the client’s feelings and personal meanings” 
the therapist attempts to clarify and to reflect the essence of what the client 
is saying about himself (Rogers, 1962). Through this relationship and the 
security it represents the client develops self-understanding and comes 
gradually to accept himself for what he real!)' is; the disparity between real 
and ideal self-concepts reduces, and his anxiety lessens. He becomes more 
open to experience, at harmony witli his own feelings, and more capable of 
feelings emotionally close to others. 

Client-centered theory and therap\ has stimulated much research upon 
the techniques and processes of psychotlicrapy. Because it seemed simple to 
perform, did not require medical preparation or years of training, promised 
shorter-term relationships (which would be less expensive), and explained 
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personality in a less complicated and esoteric way, clicnt-ccntered therapy 
quiokly won many adherents in a variety of settings: industry, schools and 
colleges, clinics, counseling agencies, and hospitals. Although rarely prac- 
ticed strictly in the manner prescribed by Rogers, the concepts and tech- 
niques of client-centered therapy have been absorbed into eclectic methods 
and remain, as have psychoanalytic concepts and methods, major contribu- 
tions to therapy. 
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Figure 4.3. A psychodrama session. This patient is acting out some of her pre- 
vious experiences, (Courtesy of National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland.) 


Other Psyciiotherapies. Other commonly used kinds of psychother- 
apy arc group psychotherapy, psychodrama, and play therapy. In group 
psychotherapy several persons are treated together. (See Figure 4.6.) In 
psychodrama, shown in Figure 4.?, a patient is encouraged to act out earlier 
experiences or situations that may relate to his problems, as if Re were in a 
play. Other persons, who may be patients or specially trained therapists, 
may become supporting members of the cast to help him to Express such 
usually inhibited feelings as fear, guilt, or hostility and to find new ways 
to cope with his anxieties. 
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In play therapy, children are encouraged to act out and to vent their 
feelings in play activities. (Sec Figure 4.4.) In pretending that doll^are 
persons in his family, perhaps a parent or sibling, a child can treat it as he 
wishes without fear of retaliation. I’his helps him to release feelings of 
hostility or to express need for love or esteem, and may also help to identify 
interpersonal stresses. The child can practice new roles in these play situ- 
ations which might be transferred to other places, such as school. 



Figure 4.4. Play therapy session of child with a psychologist. (Courtesy of 
National Association for Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 


Behavior 'Fiierapy. This therapy breaks from traditional psychoana- 
lytical and client-centered approaches. Instead of assuming that symptoms 
of neurosis or maladjusted responses originate in underlying conflicts and 
unconscious motives, behavior tlierapists assert that all symptoms and 
neurotic behaviors arc maladaptive habits acquired under particular con- 
ditions, then generalized to other situations. Treatment, rather than being 
aimed at relief of inner conflicts and at development of insight, consists of 
modifying the behavior patterns according to principles of learning. 

In the case of an abnormal fear, or phobia, for example, the treatment 
might be to train a person to relax on signal, perhaps while hypnotized. He 
is told to visualize a rather mild fear situation, then told to relax. After a 
few trials, the person can visualize it without fear. I’hen he is tejd to visual- 
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ize a stronger fear, again followed by instructions to relax. Again this is 
repeated until he does not react with fear. As the trials progress to stronger 
and stronger fears, the process is repeated. Gradually the fear stimuli be- 
come ‘‘desensitized”— that is, they lose their power to induce anxiety 
because they have been conditioned to antagonistic relaxing responses. This 
has been called “reciprocal inhibition” (Wolpe, 1958) or “counter-condi- 
tioning” (Bandura and Walters, 1963). 

In another form of behavior therapy, the person is required to practice 
the unwanted habit until it extinguishes. This kind of “negative pn^ctice” 
has been successful with some kinds of speech defects. In the case of addic- 
tions, such as smoking or alcohol, the maladaptive responses are paired with 
aversive stimuli, such as nauseant drugs, so that the addictive stimulus 
acquires the same avoidance reactions. 

Bandura and Walters (1963) reported a study by Lazarus (1958), who 
treated an architect, whose compulsiveness interfered with his productivity, 
by placing him under hypnosis and asking him to imagine he was compul- 
sively and unnecessarily checking his work. It was then suggested that he 
was becoming anxious. The opposite reaction was hypnotically induced as 
the person* imagined himself relaxed and pleased while completing his work 
and carrying out necessary steps. “By thus associating anxiety with the per- 
formance of compulsive acts, while at the same time encouraging him to 
feel ^elaiiecfwhen avoiding compulsive behavior, Lazarus was able to elimi- 
nate unnecessary rituals and to considerably increase the client's work pro- 
ductivity.”* 

Behavior therapy has been criticized for being superficial and temporary 
by treating only symptoms rather than the underlying causes of disorders. 
Such critics maintain that until basic problems arc treated, one symptom 
will merely replace another; the ‘"real” problems will be masked, and wall 
persist, perhaps more dangerously. In answ'cr to these criticisms, Grossberg 
(1964) made the following observation after an extensive review of studies 
of behavior therapy outcomes: 

'rhe overwhelnung cxideiicc of the present re\icw is that therapy directed 
at elimination of maladaptive behavior (“symptoms”) is successful and long- 
lasting. Substitute symptoms were reported in two cases of all those surveyed. 

. . . Unfortunately, psychotherapists seem to have stressed the . hypotlictical 
dangers of curing only the symptoms, while ignoring the very real dangers of 
the harm that is done by not curing them. 

The general effectiveness of psychotherapy has been severe^ questioned 
by Eysenck (1952). He compared the outcomes of over 19 studies covering 
7,000 cases in which psychotherapy of many types had been employed with 
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base rates for the improvement of hospitalized neurotics and neurotic dis- 
ability insurance claimants who had received cither custodial or regular 
medical care. Both groups showed a recovery rate of about two thirds. 
Eysenck interpreted this to indicate that psychotherapy made no difference. 
In evaluating later studies Eysenck concluded in 1961 as follows: 

With the single exception of the psychotherapeutic methods based on 
learnings theory, results of published research with military and civiliali neu- 
rotics, *md with both adults and children, suggest that the therapeutic effects 
of psychotherapy are small or non-existent, and do not in a demonstrable wa> 
add to the non-?[)ceific effects of routine medical treatment, or to such events 
as occur in the patient’s everyday experience. 

Many objections have been raised to Eysenck's analyses, mostly con- 
cerned with questioning the comparability of his control and therapy 
groups and with the criteria of improvement he employed (Luborsky, 1954; 
Roscnzweig, 1954). Certainly the last shot has not been fired in the con- 
troversy over the effectiveness of psychotherapy, and psychotherapy retains 
its prcenr nrncc and respect as a method of treatment. Perhaps 'the most 
important result of Eysenck’s criticisms will be to force psychotherapists to 
define more carefully just what they intend to accomplish and to show by 
definitive research that this is in fact being done. Until this is^dOne,.thc 
verdict will have to be: ‘'Not proven." 

SOMATIC THERAPY. With Severely disturbed or psychotic patients, physi- 
cal or medical treatments with convulsi\e shock therapy (induced by elec- 
tricity or insulin), brain surgery, or drugs may be employed. 'Fhese somatic 
treatments are administered by psychiatrists who are medically trained, not 
by psychologists. 

Shock 'Eherapy. In electroconvulsive shock therapy the patient is 
given a brief current of electricity in the head. He immediately loses con- 
sciousness, and has no memory^ of the shock. Brief convulsive movements 
occur, follow'ed by unconsciousnesss lasting from several minutes to an 
hour. When he awakens, the patient may experience confusion and loss of 
memory for a period of time, but no permanent intellectual impairment 
occurs (Noyes and Kolb, 1963). Depending upon the results and the type 
of disorder, treatments are usually given three times a week, most often in 
a hospital, although outpatient treatment can be given in a clinic or 
physician's office. Electroconvulsive shock therapy has been found most 
effective with depression, either of the involutional ty pe or in the depressed 
phase of manic-depressive psychosis. It has been used to some -extent with 
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certain types of schizophrenia. It is of little value in treating psycho- 
ncwroscs, however (Noyes and Kolb, 1963). 

Another way of inducing shock and coma is by injecting doses of 
insulin. This is less frequently used and treatment is limited to schizo- 
phrenia. Since this type of therapy may involve serious complications, a 
larger staff of medical personnel and more attention are required. Some- 
times a combination of insulin and electroshock is employed, to gain the 
benefits of each, but there is little evidence that it is more effective-' (Noyes 
and Kolb, 1963). 

"I'hc mechanism of action for electroshock or insulin convulsive therapy 
is not understood. Some argue that it represents extreme punishment; 
others belic\’e it alters brain activity. As use of tranquillizing and energiz- 
ing drugs has increased, shock treatments have become less widely used. 

PsYcnosuRGERY. A iiiorc drastic t\pc of treatment, called prefrontal 
lobotomy, involving se\'erancc of connections between parts of the fore- 
brain, the thalamus, and the frontal lobe, is sometimes used after patients 
have not responded to other types of treatments, such as shock thcrap\ 
and use of drugs. Patients who show excessive tension and agitation, de- 
pression, aggressiveness, or excited, impulsive bclunior can sometimes be 
relieved. 

'Phte operation may make a hospital j)aticnt much easier to care for, 
e\'fcn permit him to go home. If successful, the patient becomes less anxious, 
more friendly and cheerful, e\en to the point of being able to work. 

Some oppose lobotomy treatment because of the uncertain and ir 
reversible effects of destroying neural tissue. Sharp changes from the 
preillness personality and so'cial behavior of the patient are common. Often 
the patient, although becoming less disturbed, seems to lose his “herd 
sense” and to show lack of responsibility and social feeling for others, lie 
may be tactless, childish, selfish, and demanding, sometimes even vulgar 
or profane. Reports of effects upon intellectual processes are somewhat 
inconsistent— some showing significant losses; others showing none. 

Most follow-up studies report significant improvement in about two 
thirds of those treated by brain surgery. Only about one third fail to re- 
spond— usually the more deteriorated, chronic schizophrenics. Just as in- 
creasing use of drugs has decreased the use of shock therapy, psychosurgery 
has decreased in many places almost to zero (Noyes and Kolb, 1963). 

Drug I herapy. I he use of energizing and tranquillizii% drugs has 
revolutionized the treatment of mental patients. Many patients who have 
failed to respond to previous treatments and who have been considered 
chronic psychotics have improved, often to the point of being permitted 
to return to their homes and communities under continued medication. 
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As a result, drug therapy has become tlie most widely used somatic 
treatment. 

Tranquilizer Sy such as rescrpine or chlorpromazine, tend to calm down 
excited, overactivc, agitated patients, to reduce their destructiveness, and 
to minimize their hallucinations and delusions. These drugs are particu- 
larly effective with schizophrenic patients, and are used to some advantage 
in speeding recovery with manic-depressive psychosis. 

Dep^'csscd patients arc not helped by tranquilizing drugs; theV need 
cncr^king rath^cr tlian tranquilizing. Antidepressant drugSy such as phenal- 
zine or malan^de, therefore, have been found useful in treating manic- 
depressive and depressive reactions. 

Tranquilizing and energizing drugs have permitted many patients who 
might otherwise have remained hospitalized indefinitely to return to pro- 
ductive lives in their communities. Within the hospital their use has so 
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Figure 4.5. Numbers (in thousands) of patients hospitalized, requiring restraints, 
and on tranquilizing drugs in New York State hospitals 1955-1959. (From Brill 
an4 Patton, 1959.) 
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alleviated symptoms that locked wards and use of restraints are less needed. 
Asi their use has increased the convulsive shock and surgical therapies have 
become almost obsolete. Perhaps the greatest benefit has been in per- 
mitting patients who formerly were too excited or depressed to participate 
in or to profit by psychotherapy and other therapeutic programs to be 
treated now in the hospital or community. For example, Figure 4.5 shows 
the trends in percentage of patients requiring seclusion (restraint) and in 
the total number of patients residing in New York State Hospitals in the 
four years following the introduction and during the increasing .use of 
tranquilizing drugs. 

Just as with other types of therapy, it is not clearly understood how 
tranquilizing drugs work. They have a quieting effect upon the midbrain, 
which somehow “permits the nervous system to cope more effectively with 
. . . [external and internal] stimulation*' (Iloch, 1959). 

The tranquilizing drugs, as far as we know today, suppress symptoms, but 
they do not eliminate the basic structure of the psychosis. In many patients 
the symptoms can return rather quickly, even after successful treatment and 
when the drugs have been withdrawn. 

EN1MR0NMENTAL THERAPY. The total environment of a patient can be an 
iitiportanF’part of his treatment. The mental hospital and its staff can be 
thought of as a small society (Caudill, 1958) in which all hospital per- 
sonnel— pliy-sicians, nurses, attendants, psychologists, social workers— par- 
ticipate with patients to create a therapeutic community. Each member of 
the treatment team attempts to reach patients as individuals, rather than 
merely to corral them into huge institutional fortresses that would provide 
them with little more than custodial care and comfort. In better hospitals 
patients live in smaller groups, or “cottages.” Instead of locked w'ards, 
many hospitals now have “open-door” {X)licies that permit patients greater 
freedom of the buildings and grounds. The object of the “open hospital” 
is to develop through freedom a sense of responsibility and to provide 
experiences in social living. 

A patient who becomes isolated from home and family and who is 
excluded from active social experiences outside of the ward tends to 
“deteriorate” socially. He seems to ‘'give up ' trying to make adjustments, 
sometimes to the point where it is difficult to distinguish thje disabilities 
due to his behavior disorder from the disabilities caused by hospitalization. 
To overcome this, tertiary prevention is instituted. “'Icrtiary prevention 
includes all those measures, other than or in addition to treatment of the 
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disease, designed to reduce the frequency and severity of disability asso- 
dated with mental illness*' (Williams, 1962). 

Programs of social therapy are planned, wherein the hospital staff and 
the patients participate together in work, activity, and therapy programs 
that approximate the conditions in the community to which the patient 
will return. Some hospitals sponsor '"patient government" programs that 



Figure 4.6. Group psychotherapy in a mental hospital. (Courtesy of National 
Association for Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 


ix:rinit patients to determine democratically with elected officers many of 
the policies on the ward, to present suggestions and petitions to the hospital 
administration, and to plan their own group activities and work. Through 
group psychotherapy (sec Figure 4.6), group recreation, and occupational 
therapy (see Figure 4.7), the patient restores or maintains his social in- 
terests and skills and finds the hospital experience more enjoyable. Nurses 
and psychiatric aides become members of these groups occasionally and 
may even participate in the group activities, recreation, or psychotherapy 
(see Figure 4.8). The emphasis is upon providing social and work experi- 
ences that are like those the patient will encounter in the community. 
He thus learns to cope with the kinds of problems he will face when he 
is discharged. 
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Figure 4.7. Occupational therapy in the hospital contributes both to treatment 
and to rehabilitation. From film People Who Care. (Courtesy of National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 

Close Hes with the conimuiiiU arc encouraged as another way to re- 
duce the debihtative effects of hospitalization. Patients arc permitted to 
attend community functions, such as movies, concerts, and sports events. 
Volunteer workers and aides come from the community. “Adopt-A-Patient'’ 
programs of coinmumt}’ groups have been popular wherein xoliintccrs 
regularly spend time with certain patients. I’licse programs have been 
strongly supported by college students and have enabled patients to form 
more personal relationships. Hospital facilities may be used by members 
of the coinmunit) for such functions as night courses, art classes, or men- 
tal health programs, also attended by patients, d’hrongh liberal parole 
privileges patients may be permited to attend ehurch, go shopping, or to 
attend community functions, unattcndc'd. Such opportunities as these to 
become closer to community life help the patient to regain confidence in 
his ability to cope with life outside of tlic hospital and to kcc^p him aware 
of the community and its social values. It also provides him with incen- 
tives to improve and gives him retraining in social living. ' 

Alternatives to lIospiiAi.r/ATiON. No longer is it a simple matter of 
being either ‘hn'’ or '‘out’' of a mental hospital. ’Fhere arc vatying degrees 
of care and treatment at both receiving and discharge ends of tlie treat- 
ment program. In general, the aim is to keep the patient in his community 
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Figure 4.8. Psychiatric aides play important roles in social therapy programs. 
From film People Who Care. (Courtesy of National Institute of Mental >lealth, 
Bethesda, Maryland.) 

cis iiuK’li and as long as possible. Not only is it more ccononiicab but re- 
coNcry IS facilitated if the patient learns to cope with problems in their 
natural setting. 

In keeping with such aims se\cral alternatives to hospitalization can 
be empkned. Some of these are used mainly for the tv-patient rehabilita- 
tion, but they can be used to advantage for early treatment in lieu of full 
hospitalization. In the day hospital program paticnis come to the hospital 
in the morning, have an oppoitumty to talk with a nurse, social worker, 
or psychologist, then to participate for the rest of the day in prescribed 
activities, and go home at night. Patients too ill to participate can spend 
the da\ on the wards with other patients. Such programs provide for 
extended opportunities to observe the patient, for temporary respite for 
wear)' families, and for special rehabilitation programs. At the same time 
the patient returning to his home at night receives family support, co- 
operation, and interest— all of which he could lose if fully hospitalized. 
Sometimes n/g/if hospitals provide these services in reverse. I’he person 
works during the day, but returns to sleep in the hospital at night. 

Outpatient clinics, often associated with cither mental or general hos- 
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pitals, provide still another bridge to the community for patients. In these 
facilities, patients can be seen regularly by professional personnel and 
receive various kinds of therapy, including drugs, shock, and psychotherapy, 
both individual and group. When such clinics deal with ex-patients, they 
may be called aftercare clinics. 


STAGE V— REHABILITATION 

It would be impossible to say at which point therapy ends and rehabilita- 
tion begins. Rehabilitation planning ideally should begin^as soon as the 
patient is admitted. As we have seen in Chapter 2, rehabilitation is con- 
cerned with therapy and training which will build positive functioning to 
a maximum for those who have been ill. This implies “assisting the patient 
to achieve an optimal social role (in the family, in a job, in the community 
generally), within his capacities and potentialities^ (Williams, 1953). 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. While the patient is in the hospital, a voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor may help the patient to plan for his return 
to work after discharge. The counselor ma) help the patient to evaluate 
his abilities and interests to decide upon a suitable vocation, if he is not 
returning to his former job. This could iinolve taking psychological tests 
tliat would yield information, which, together with data concerning his 
education, experience, and expressed preferences, would give the patient a 
clearer picture of his characteristics and potentialities. He might then ex- 
plore, with the counselor, various possible occupations. He would need 
to know what aptitudes and skills and training were required, the wage 
or salaiy' scales, the general job setting, opportunities for advancement, 
and where employment opportunities exist, both in the local area and 
elsewhere. Some hospitals provide opportunities for job training right in 
the hospital. Others may cooperate with state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in obtaining training in nearby institutions, workshops, rehabili- 
tation centers, and public schools. Rehabilitation counselors, not neces- 
sarily attached to the hospital, may assist patients to get wwk after dis- 
charge or to obtain placements in halfway houses or sheltered workshops, 
and may provide follow-up services to be sure the patient js adjusting. 

Sheltered workshops are small businesses operated on a nonprofit basis 
to provide paid employment for persons who arc handicapped. Some shops 
operate as training centers to develop the worker’s capacity to perform 
competitive w'ork. Rehabilitation centers may provide a variety of services 
including “vocational evaluation and counseling, vocational training, shel- 
tered employment, competitive placement, psychological counseling, and 
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social casework" (Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 1961). 

AFTERCARE PROGRAMS. Ver\' oftcii the Community outside the hospital 
is threatening to the ex-patient. 

The world outside the institution, the world to which they once belonged, 
has moved along without them. Patients returned into this world are often 
defenseh^ss against overwhelming social and economic obstacles. Sometimes 
their families have found means of existing without them, and may be openly 
hostit. Neighbors and friends are suspicious and distrusting. 

'I’he patient' frequently returns to the same stress situation which orig- 
inally contributed to his illness. lie is weakened bv the knowledge tliat he had 
been committed once. Surrounded by discriminations, fear, prc)udicc, and 
ignorance, he finds it harder than before to surmount these difficulties, and 
under pressure frequently relap.ses. It has been shown that if these patients 
are offered aftercare services providing psvehiatne treatment and social service 
assistance, the return rate to mental hospital can be reduced (Williams, 1962). 

Aftercare cliniesy often the same as outpatient clinics, provide another 
bridge to normal life. Ex-patient groups can also be helpful •dliring the 
first few months after release. Some arc social chibs, others are therapy or 
activity groups, sponsored b\ tlie hospital or by mental health organiisations 
or local clinics. 'I’hrough continuing friendships formed in the lidspTtaH^d 
sharing with other cx-paticnts Ins problems of readjustment, the ex-patient 
receives emotional support until he can feel at ease in his community. 
Family care may be used as an alternative to hospitalization or as a tran- 
sition from the hospital to the community for persons who lack homes 
or who have undesirable home situations (sec Figure 4.9). 

In all rehabilitation and aftercare programs, the emphasis is upon 
building positive functioning. 'I his is done through counseling, educa- 
tional and work experiences, paitially assisted social living experiences, and 
by continuing the tlieiapcutic removal ot disabilities in protected, sup- 
portive environments. 


NEEDS IN TREATING MENTAL ILLNESS 

Lest the reader believe that treatment and rehabilitation programs have 
soh’cel the problems of mental illness, c will close by listing some recom- 
mendations made by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
(1961) for a national mental health program in the United States. After 
analyzing the needs and resources of the mentally ill in this country, they 
listed three major areas of concern: need for new knowledge" better use 




Figure 4.9. Mental health associations establish fellowship clubs where dis- 
charged patients are made welcome in their community and where they find a 
cheerful setting in which companionship, recreation, and other aids to social 
rehabilitation help speed their full recovery and the growth of positive functioning. 
(Courtesy of National Association for Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) 

of present knowledge and experience; and increased federal, state, and local 
expenditures for public mental health services. 

1. Need for new knowledge. More basic mental health research, more 
long-tenn projects, greater support of young scientists, expanding program 
research in established scientific and educational institutions, establishment 
of mental health research centers, or research institutes, are needed, 
especially in states or regions that lack them. 

2. Better use of present knowledge and experience. 

a) More and better-trained manpower: Better use of trained per- 
sonnel in therapy; increased use of volunteers ancj noninedical 
personnel; extensive recruitment and training for all mental 
health careers. 

b) More community services for Stage III: onset of mental illness. 
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In the absence of fully trained psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers, and psychiatric nurses, counsel- 
ing should be done by persons with some psychological and 
mental health training, with access to expert consultation. 

c) Immediate care of acutely disturbed mental patients. The 
earlier the treatment, the more likely the recovery. 

d) Intensive treatment of acutely ill mental patients. Community 
mental health clinics serving both adults and children, operated 
as outpatient departments of general or mental hospitals, as 
part of state or regional systems, or as independent agencies, 
should be established. At least one clinic per 50,000 of popu- 
lation is recommended. Psychiatrists in private practice should 
devote a substantial part of their time to community clinic 
services, both as consultants and as therapists. General hospitals 
should provide for psychiatric units. More smaller intensive 
psychiatric treatment centers are needed for patients with major 
mental illness in the acute stages or with a good prospect for 
improvement or recover)^ if the illness is more prolonged. 

e) ' Convert all large state hospitals with over 1000 beds into treat- 

ment centers for long-term and chronic patients, including the 
aged, and develop special techniques of socialization, rel^^ming, 
group living, and gradual rehabilitation or social imprcn^eiTtint. 

f) Institute aftercare, intermediate care, and rehabilitation services. 

'I'lic objcctiw of inodern treatment of persons with major mental 
illness is to enable the patient to maintain himself in the com- 
munity in .1 normal manner. 'Fo do so, it is necessary { 1 ) to save the 
patient from the debilitating effects of institutionalization as much 
as possible, (2) if the patient requires hospitalization, to return 
him to home and community life as soon as possible, and (3) there- 
after to maintain him m the community as long as possible. Thcre- 
foie, aftercare and rehabilitation arc essential parts of all service to 
mental patients, and the \arious methods of achieving rehabilita- 
tion should be integrated in all forms of services, among them: day 
hospitals, night hospitals, aftercare clinics, public health nursing 
ser\ices, foster family care, convalescent nursing homes, rehabilita- 
tion centers, work services, and ex-patient groups (Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, 1961). 

g) More effective dissemination of information on mental illness 
to the public is needed to (1) overcome general difficult}^ in 
recognizing and understanding mental disorders, (2) overcome 
society's manysided pattern of rejection of the ^mentally ill, 
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(3) make clear what mentally ill people are like and dispel 
popular, but erroneous, conceptions, and (4) overcome public 
attitudes of defeatism or hopelessness regarding mental illness 
and chances for recovery. 

3. Public expenditures for mental patient services. Public expenditures 
for mental patient services should be doubled in five years, tripled in ten 
years. The federal government should gradually assume a larger share of 
such costs in matching grants to state and local governments. 


SUMMARY 

When progressive failures in Stages I and II to cope successfully with 
tasks and adjustments result in a preponderance of negative functioning 
according to various criteria, a person reaches Stage III, onset of mental 
illness. Treatment of persons with such maladaptive behaviors comprises 
Stage IV and includes both assessment and therapj. Assessment entails 
collecting, organizing, and interpreting information about a person and his 
environment so that valid decisions regarding appropriate treatment may 
be made. Typically, the assessments include thorough medical cxaluations, 
interviews, and psychological testing of intelligence and personality. The 
latter include rating scales, inventories, and projective methods. 

/VarteuF kinds of therapy— psychotherapy, somatic, and environmental 
—are employed to reduce or to eliminate negative functioning and to re- 
store and flicrease positive functioning. Psychotherapy, either indiMclual or 
in groups, assists the person to reduce anxiety, to form new interpersonal 
relationships that facilitate changes of bcha\'ior, to gain insight, and to 
motivate the person to learn better ways of functioning. Psychoanalysis, 
client-centered psychotherapy, group psychotherapy, play therapy, and be- 
havior therapy arc examples of the many kinds of psyehothcrapy employed. 
Somatic therapy, including electroshock and insulin-coma shock therapies 
and psychosurgery are being rapidly supplanted by drug therapies, which 
employ tranquilizers and energizers. Environmental therapy involves con- 
ceiving of the total hospital milieu as a therapeutic community. Programs 
of social therapy and aftercare may be emploj ed to reduce the debilitating 
effects of prolonged hospitalization, to foster closer community contacts, 
and to facilitate the rctyrn of the patient to normal living. 

As treatment merges into rehabilitation. Stage V, alternatives to 
hospitalization assist the ex-patient to make the transition to community 
life. Day and night hospitals, aftercare clinics, and halfway houses, voca- 
tional counseling, training, and sheltered work experience, foster family 
care, and ex-patient groups all assist with the rehabilitation. 
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The pressing needs for improvement of treatment of the mentally ill 
are for developing new knowledge, better uses of present knowledge and 
experience, including more and better manpower, more and better treat- 
ment centers, and for increased federal, state, and local expenditures for 
public mental health services. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Ford, EX. IE, and H. B. Urban (1963). Systems of Psychotherapy. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 

This coinprehensi\e review of the major systems of psychotherapy provides 
intercomparisoi!^ and e\aliiations. h’or a quick introduction to the theories of 
Freud, Rogers, ]carning-tlieor\ -oriented psychotherapies like those of Wolpe 
and Dollard and Miller, Siillnan, existentialism, and others, this book would 
be very helpful. 

Joint Commission on Mental illness and Health (1961). Action for Mental 
Health. New York: Basic Books. 

Incorporating the principal findings of the fi\e-vear study of the mental 
health and programs for its inipio\cinent in America, this final report of the 
Joint Commission presents in greater detail its recommendations Although 
debatable many recomniendalions do indicate areas of need fqr. better re- 
sources and more and better uses of manpower. 

SundbcTg, N. B., and Eeona K. Tylei (1962). Clinical Psychology. Ne\^ York: 
Applcton-Century-Crofts. ^ 

riic work of the clinic al psychologist in assessment, counseling, and psycho- 
therapy is rc\iewed together with pcitinent research and evaluation pf research. 
The reader’s attention is diawii especialK to the critique and suggestions 
regarding the role of tests in assessment. 




alumni office, which she took after the deafness brought a stop to her teaching. 
There she is of great value because of her half-century acquaintance with the 
institution ‘iTiid its former students, astonishing numbers of whom she knows 
and greets by name when she sees them even after many years. When 70, 
she wa§ asked to write a histor>' of the college. She is jolly and full of stories, 
tr^js »ucji, shops, alwavs has a pad and pencil to give anyone with whom she 
talks’ but IS quick at lipreading. For years she has had a room in a women's 
dormitory, ^nd greatly enjoys her associations with young people. 

Mrs. D. was an 80-year-old widow who had one of her legs amputated as a 
result of an accident when she was in her late 60’s. Persistent determination 
kept her struggling to learn the use of an artificial limb; she practiced and 
practiced until she could get about quite readily. The wooden limb she called 
Jimmy Joe, and the good leg Suzanne. Apparently all her difficulties had been 
approached with the same light-hearted touch. 

A very well-to-do 86-ycar-old lawv'cr had an informal partnership with 
another also past 80; several younger lawyers shared the practice. To them the 
86-year-old turned o\cr the court cases, but he did much consulting for 
corporations. He was slender, erect, distinguished-looking, and ga\e the im- 
pression of a man in his early sixties. Every morning he exercised for half an 
hour, and gardened in the summer. Hearing was excellent and he did much of 
his reading without glasses. Recently as a hobby he picked up French and 
soon was reading French fiction. He was an active church memljer, a Mason, 
and a crossword puzzle fan. Recently his car was struck from behind by a 
truck whose brakes had failed. Though he was not injured, - his car was 
wrecked. He calmly bought a new car and drove it home that evening. 

An 8 1 -year-old physician was still in tictive practice with his physician 
son, who had specialized in the same field. The father went to his office 
regularly six days a week and did much consulting. 

An 81 -year-old tile-setter who began this work when he was a boy of 16 
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was still continuing it on a part-time basis, having an understanding with 
builders and contractors (some of his business associations have carried through 
three generations) that he was free to stop whenever he tired. (Pressey, 1957) 

Although these cases may be exceptional they tend to force one to 
revise a common stereotype that elderly people are generally decrepit, 
feeble, useless, “Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything/' These 
modern^ oldsters have their counterparts in earlier periods. Plato died 
(according to Cicero) with pen in hand at 80. Michelangelo worked as 
chief, architect •of St. Peters Basilica up to his death at 89. Isaak Walton 
completed Th? Compleat Angler at 83. Benjamin Franklin served as presi- 
dent of the University of Pcnnsxlvania at 82. Noah Webster did a new 
edition of his dictionar\’ at the same age, and Verdi composed Othello and 
Falstaff just under 80. 

The preceding chapters have been concerned with the problems of 
adjustment in the early and mid years of life. The cases just mentioned 
dramatize the importance of adjustments in what lias been variously called 
the golden age, the senior years, or the period of later maturity. In fact, 
no ago without its distmctivc adjustment problems, whj^ther it be 
adolescence, early maturity, adulthood, or retirement. Successful living, 
psychologically viewed, is not an achievement attained at some jpccific 
age but is constantly reachie\’cd throughout life. Just as chilr^icw^-^d 
adolescence prepare one for the adult \ears, so the c.xpericnces of maturity 
influence one's adjustments in successive vears. 

The systematic study of gerontology (that branch of knowledge con- 
cerned with the social and psychological problems of postmaturational 
years) and geriatrics (medical problems of the aged) has a short historv*. 
The first National Advisory Committee on Gerontology was not organized 
until 1940. Perhaps the first major research effort of a continuing sort in 
this field was established by Miles in 1928 at Stanford University and was 
brought to the attention of psychologists in his presidential address to 
the American Psvchological Association in 1932. Consequently, the de- 
pendable knowledge about some aspects of aging is young, less well estab- 
lished, and less comprehensive than is true of many other fields. 

One of the reasons for the belated stud)’ of later life is the fact that 
until this century so few people lived beyond maturity. In 1900 the life 
expectancy of the United States male at birth was 49 years, and there were 
only 374,000 Americans aged 80 or over. Contrast this with a life ex- 
pectancy of 70 years and 2.5 million Americans over 80 in 1960. By 1975 
it is expected that the American population will include about 20.7 million 
people 65 years or older, and represent about 1 person in 10 of the total 
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population. These figures indicate that as a nation the United States is 
gr®wing older^ and as a result will come significant changes in the political, 
economic, social, and psychological climate of the country. 

It will not be the purpose of this chapter to deal with all the conse- 
quences of an aging population. Instead we shall concentrate on the prob- 
lems of adjustment that arise out of the measured abilities, interests, and 
capacities of postmature persons as they interact with the environmental 
limitations and opportunities open to such persons. Toward the end of the 
chapter we shall examine two alternatixe theories of aging, propc^ed to 
account for and conceptually unify some of the otherwise *unrelatcd 'facts 
presented earlier. 


CAPACITIES OF LATER MATURITY 

Physiological Functions. Life past 60 years of age has often been called 
the declining years with some, but not total, justification. Not all capacities 
follow a declining trend nor do they decline at the same rate. For instance, 
within certain limits, as speed decreases, endurance increases. All records 
for sprint* running have been held by persons between 18 and 22 years of 
age, but marathon running is characteristically an older man’s sport, with 
the clvimpions vary ing between ?8 and 45. The record for swimming the 
Erf^iisff Qiannel was captured by a 42-ycar-old Egyptian— next to the old- 
est in the 1950 race. F'urthermorc, as age increases, immunities to certain 
diseases arc strengthened. The teeth, for instance, are less subject to cavities, 
although it is equally true that some diseases, such as arteriosclerosis and 
similar cardiovascular disorders, are characteristically diseases of old age. 
Unlike the fictitious one-horse shay of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the body 
does not wear out at an even rate. Figure 5.1 shows the relative growth and 
decline in several physical functions. Grasping strength (not shown in 
Figure 5.1) remains essentially the same between 30 and 60 years of age, 
whereas the back muscles generally lose strength much more rapidly. 

The physiological basis of aging is not well understood. It is deceptively 
simple to compare the human body with a machine, such as an automobile, 
whose bearings wear out with use. On the other hand a physiological 
system has the capacity that a mechanical s\stem has not, of reconstituting 
itself and regenerating cells that wear out. In the growth stages of life the 
anabolic (building up) processes overbalance tlie catabolic (breaking 
down) processes. In the postmaturity years the reverse is true. But why 
should the re\’ersal take place? Moreover, where docs the reversal begin; 
in the blood system, in the endocrine balance, in the nervous system? 
Alexis Carrel kept a portion of chicken’s heart alive for more than 25 years 
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Ages 

Figure 5 . 1 . Decline in functions with advancing years. Adapted from W. R. Miles, 
(1933), "Abilities of Older Men," Personnel J., 11 , 352. Reprinted from F. K. 
Berrien, Practical Psychology (2d ed., The Macmillan Company, New York: 1952). 


bv bathing it with the blood from y.-nng chickens. This experiment sug- 
gested that somehow the blood s\stcm might account for aging in that it 
failed to maintain the normal healthy balance of hormones, enzymes, 
nutrients, and wastes that bathe the cells of the body. Howe\'er, when 
blood from puppies was repeatedly injected into the veins of «n old dog, 
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the result each time was only a temporary rejuvenation. Something lies 
behind the aging of blood, for this seems to be a secondary effect reflecting 
the aging of tissues that manufacture compounds released into the blood 
stream. On the other hand, it has been found that the calcium content of 
cell membranes increases with age, leading to decreased permeability of 
the membrane and thus reducing both the rate of cell intake and output. 

Whatever the physiological basis for aging may be, there is little doubt 
that the relatively fast pace of our society has some influence on the 
process. It is well known that some primitixe people have generally ..lower 
blood pressure than those living in Western cultures. group of *^100 
Africans between the ages of 55 and 59 years had an average systolic pres- 
sure of 107, which compared with 136 for equally old Europeans. At the 
same time the European and African norms at ages 15 to 35 years were 
almost identical (Donnison, 1943). In addition, several studies have shown 
that the Chinese have lower blood pressure than Americans, which may 
be related to the greater calm of the former people. This conclusion gains 
additional support when we consider the fact that Americans, when they 
go to live in China, experience a decrease in blood pressure, and conversely 
the Chinese an increase in pressure when they come to this country. If 
the process of aging is in any way related to cardiovascular tensions, and 
in all probability it is, it is clear that one other relevant factor is the kind 
of^Sociai climate in which we live. 

Sensory Inputs. All senses manifest some changes with aging— hearing, 
vision, smell, taste, pain, and vibratory sensations. Many of these changes 
are matters qf common observation, but some arc not. In total these 
changes reduce con tact with the environment. The repercussions from this 
fact as it affects adjustments will be dealt with later. Let us first consider 
the various sensor)' changes in some detail. 

Older people experience a general loss in visual acuity, particularly for 
distant objects. In addition the reduced elasticity of the lens reduces the 
range of accommodation to both near and far objects. It is less well estab- 
lished, but probably true, that the visual field becomes restricted with age 
(Mann and Sharpley, 1947; Lange, 1952). Color vision seems to have re- 
ceived very little attention as it relates to age. One study of university 
faculty men revealed that about 20 percent of those above 60 years of age 
were color blind, whereas among the younger men the pencentage was 
about four or five. 'Lhe study however is only a straw in the \yind because 
the investigators were able to test only 40 persons 60 or more years old, 
and these were limited to the university population (Boice, Tinker, and 
Patterson, 1948). Using a color-matching test another researcher found 
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that the ability to match greens or blues declines with age more rapidly 
than matching reds or yellows. I'hese results possess some implications# for 
persons working with colors, but there remains the possibility that practice 
might overcome the slight deficiency that this report indicates (Gilbert, 
1957). 

Dark adaptation is known to be related to age. That is to say, the 
amount of light needed to be just perceived when the eye is otherwise 
unstiniulated and has been exposed to no light for upward of 20 minutes 
must^bc greater for older than for younger people. 



Time in Dork I Minutes ) 

Figure 5.2. Recovery of visual sensitivity. Older people recover more slowly and 
less completely. From J. E. Birren and N. W. Shock (1950). “Age Changes m 
Rate and Level of Visual Dark Adaptation,” Applied Physiol., 2, 407-411. 

Figure 5.2 shows two things. First, that as one extends the time from 
zero to 32 minutes in complete darkness the amount of light that is just 
perceptible declines for all ages. Second, that older people are less sensitive 
to dim light at each of the time periods tested. Part of the reason for this 
relative insensitivity to dim light can be found in another fact; after dark 
adaptation the size of the pupil in e\cs of older people is smaller than in 
younger people (Birren, Casperson, and Botwinick, 1950). This limits the 
amount of light that can reach the retina by as much as 50 percent. 

In practical terms the findings on dark adaptation meau that older 
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people experience increasing difficulty in night vision— in moving about 
in tehe home and on the street or highways when the general illumination 
is very low. Auto driving at night, for instance, is somewhat more hazardous 
for persons over 70, other things being equal. 

Another interesting change has been found in the decline of the critical- 
flicker fusion time. This refers to the rate at which a light must flicker in 
order for it to be just seen as flickering rather than steady. It is known that 
fatiguc-reduces the critical-flicker fusion time. 'I’hat is, the light must flash 
more slowly for the flicker to be apparent. Such a measure gives aiv indi- 
cation of the speed of response either in the retina or in the visual projec- 
tion areas of the brain and is an indirect measure of general neurological 
functioning. It has been demonstrated that there is a progressive slowing 
of the flicker rate as people grow older, such that the rate for persons 60 
to 70 years old is about 25 percent slower than for persons 20 to 30 years 
of age (Weekers and Roussel, 1946). Furthermore, in a small number of 
older men the flicker fusion rate increased after a course of treatment with 
sex hormones (Simonson, Kearns, and Enzer, 1944). Consequently vve are 
probably justified in concluding that the visual mechanisms generally 
respond nfiare slowly as age advances. Although no direct adjustment 
problems appear to flow from this decline in flicker fusion, these findings 
are important because they suggest a lowering of efficiency in neural 
meCljanisiRS, which is in tune with other data to be presented in the 
following sections. 

i 

Hearing. As people grow older their hearing is impaired. The principal 
loss occurs at the upper frequencies, above 1,024 cycles per second (cps), 
although some decrement is common over all frequencies for persons older 
than 60 years. One report covering 360 persons varying in age from child- 
hood to the early eighties showed a loss in the older people of about 20 db' 
for the low tones around 128 cps but about 50 db loss for high tones of 
5,800 cps or greater (Weiss, 1959). Fortunately, the highest tones arc not 
generally involved in speech. On the other hand, consonants such as f, v, 
or s are more difficult for older people to distinguish because they contain 
a high proportion of high tones. The vowels that contain fewer high tones 
are less often misunderstood. 

Hearing aids of miniature size have become available for persons with 
auditory deficiencies. These can be fitted to the individual soe that they 


^ db is an abbreviation for decibel, a unit for measuring the energy of sound waves 
as they strike a microphone or other sensing device. In approximate terms, an increment 
of 10 cib represents a doubling in loudness. 
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amplify selectively those frequencies for which the person is especially 
deaf. However, it has been a matter of common observatign that elcferly 
persons who delay being fitted with hearing aids have considerable dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to their use. A hearing aid is not a high fidelity amplifier 
and, in addition, produces a background hum that can be annoying. Users 
sometimes complain that the sounds arc not natural or clear. Space does 
not permit here an adequate discussion of the adjustment problem, but 
part of* the difficulty may come from the gradual change in sound (Qualities 
that ihe partially deaf person experiences and comes to accept as normal. 
When the so^ind quality is suddenly different and all sounds are louder 
with the use of a hearing device, the user must to some extent relearn 
what is normal hearing. 

Pain. A number of medical observers have reported that often severe 
thoracic or abdominal disease exists in the aged without pain. Sometimes 
extensive peritonitis can be entirely unsuspected because the patient docs 
not report any internal pains. Even minor surgical operations can be per- 
formed with little discomfort. It is generally impossible to carry out con- 
trolled cxpciiments on sensitivity to internal pains, but a number of studies 
have been completed on tactile or skin sensitivity. However, the results are 
not in general agreement. Using a thermal stimulus applied to the^ fore- 
head of subjects ranging in ages from 10 to 80 years, no relation coiffd be 
found between age and the intensity of the stimulus that projluced pain 
(Hardy, Wolff and Goodell, 1943). On the other hand, there is some 
evidence that the Meissner corpuscles (presumed to be the sense organs 
for pain in the skin) become less numerous, certainly in the fingertips, as 
one grows older. Sensitivit)' to pressure on the cornea of the e\e also de- 
creases with age (Weiss, 1959). Part of the difficulty in arriving at an\ 
general conclusion about pain sensitivity lies in the difficulty, as in other 
studies of aging, in assembling a sufficient number of cases at the various 
age levels. This is purely a solvable administrative, and not a technical 
problem. More serious for studies of pain is the question of the appropriate 
stimuli to be employed and the area of body surface to be explored. In 
all probability sensitivity to pain docs not decline uniformly over the entire 
body any more than does muscular strength decline equally in all muscles. 

Taste. Extensive anatomical taste bud censuses have been made on 
humans from birth to 85 years of age (Arcy, 1935). The findings indicate 
a very rapid increase in their number after birth, remaining at about 245 
until 20 years of age. From that time onward the number decreases until 
in maturity^ and early old age the mean value is about 208. For ages 74 to 
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85 years the average number of buds is about 88. Although there is no 
dirdct information on taste acuity in relation to age, these anatoipical 
studies would lead us to expect some decline in taste discriminations. 

In general, the changes in sensorj* equipment and sensor}^ functioning 
are inclined to isolate the aging person from contact with his objective 
world. He does not see, hear, taste, or touch his surroundings with the 
same acuity he once experienced. His senses are more likely to deceive 
him. Cbnsequently, unless measures are taken to socialize the individual 
he is likely to retreat to an inner world of self-absorption and memorj . His 
failing senses play an important part in his adjustments. 

Motoric Responses. On the response side a large body of data has 
indicated that with increasing age, speed of response declines, although 
somewhat more slowly than is generally believed. As early as 1899 Sir 
Francis Galton tested visitors to an international health exhibit. With a 
simple reaction-time apparatus, in which the subject pressed a key as 
quickly as possible in response to a sound, he discovered average time 
increased from 0.154 seconds for people in their twenties to 0.174 seconds 
for persons ‘70 or more years old. Although more precise apparatus has 
become available and other kinds of reaction-stimulus situations have been 
magnitude of the speed decrement of simple reactions is about 
the level tiiat Galton found. 

Are older people slower in responding in all situations or just in simple 
reactions? The answer seems to be that older people are generally slower 
in all kinds of responses, verbal and otherwise. Using 22 different measures 
from choice reaction time and color naming to word associations and 
word completions (given the first syllable, complete the word from one 
of a list of other syllables), older people, 60 to 80 years of age, were com- 
pared with young adults, 18 to 33. Not only were the older persons slower 
in all measures, but a factor analysis showed that the speed of response 
accounted for more of the variance among tlic measures in the older than 
among the younger subjects, *‘Thus, how quickly the young may make 
simple movements has little relation to the time they require when the 
symbolic complexity of the stimuli is increased. Older subjects show by 
contrast that their response speed tends to be related for both simple and 
complex stimuli (Birren, Riegel, and Morrison, 1962). 

If we measure decision time by asking persons to sort playing cards 
into suits or cards of the same number, subjects over 60 require about 20 
percent more time than those under 40 years of age (Wellord, 1959). 
rhe more complex the task becomes, the greater is the decrement in speed 
with increasing age. That is to say, the more decision elements that enter 
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into the task or the more information the individual must integrate before 
making a response, the greater will be the difference between the time 
required of young people compared with oldsters. A careful analysis of 
these and other data has led to the hypothesis that a major reason for the 
decline in complex operations does not lie either in the deficiencies of the 
sense organs (although these contribute to the decline) nor in the muscles, 
but rather in the integrative processes occurring in the central nervous 
system» Under circumstances where incoming stimuli from various sources 
have to be organized into a perception of a total situation before appro- 
priate action ^an take place, the older person is especially slow. For in- 
stance, it is possible that sensations of light, heat, sound, and smell might 
combine to form a perception of fire. What action is appropriate to this 
perception would depend upon a large number of other conditions— 
estimates of danger, memory of preventive measures, sources of help, near- 
ness to alarm systems, and so on. It is the ability to organize or integrate 
both incoming sensory information and to shape the appropriate response 
that may account for the major decline of complex actions with age 
(Welford, 1950). 



Figure 5.3. The influence of age on intelligence test scores. The curves, com- 
paring results from three different intelligence tests, show that the mental func- 
tions measured by the tests increase up to 20 to 25 years and then show a 
gradual decline. Data from 0. J. Kaplan, Jr, (ed.), Mental Disorder in Later Life, 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1945), Ch. 4. 
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INTELLIGENCE 

The rise and decline of general intellectual functions over the life span 
has been plotted by at least three major studies with results that are dis- 
pla\ed in Figure 5.3. Although the investigators used different tests of in- 
telligence and geographically different populations, the results are in gen- 
eral agreement in placing the inflection point of the curves in the third 
decade of life. Beyond that point measured intelligence declines until, 
according to the Miles data, persons beyond 60 years old appear, to be 
about as intelligent as 10-year-old children. This clearly does not scmi to 
be an inference that agrees with coniinon observations. What is wrong.^ 

The tests used as a basis for determining the scores given in Figure 5.3 
were primarih' designed for, and standardized on, young persons of school 
age. These place a premium upon speed of response and also contain items 
that interest young people. Wc have alrcacK seen in the previous portion 
of this chapter that older people slow up, not only in their simple motoric 
responses, but also in the speed with which the)’ can integrate incoming 
stimuli. Hence tests that are scored in terms of speed rather than quality 
or accuracy of responses place the older person under a special handicap. 
Furtliermore, the content of the test items rarel) call for information 
“indigenous" to the adult )ears nor do they demand the exercise of judg- 
ment cn matters that enlist the iinolvement of mature persons. 

‘TiT” an. .exploratory' study, Demining and Pressey (1957) devised an 
information test that called for knowledge of common legal terms, the use 
of the yellow pages of a telephone directory, and information about 
occupations. When applied to persons between 15 and more than 50 years 
of age, these items peaked in the 30-to-40-ycar range rather than in the 
third decade, where conventional tests of intelligence show maximum 
scores. 

Tests of vocabulary skills have long been considered one of the best 
single measures of intelligence. High correlations have been found between 
such items and an) other measures of general intelligence, when taken 
during the school )cars. A number of studies have shown that vocabulary 
scores do not decline significantly until after the sixth or later decade, and 
then the decline is not precipitous (Gillxjrt, 1952; Birrcn and Morrison, 
1961). Hence this aspect of intelligence does not follow the turves given 
in Figure 5.3. 

In contrast to the studies just described, which tested different groups 
of persons at different ages, only one study has followed the same indi- 
vidual over a relatively long span of years. In the former design it is neces- 
sary to infer that differences in test scores between the age groups represent 
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developmental or degenerative changes. A more rigorous design would test 
the same individuals at two stages of life. In 1949-50, 127 men who had 
taken the Army Alpha test in 1919 were retested (Owens, 1953). The 
results of the retesting and original scores were compared. Differences 
between the means of 1930 performance and 1919 performance for the 
eight subtests and the total score arc shown in Table 5.1. 


TABLE ^5.1 Changes in Subtest and Total Alpha Scores Between 1919 and 1950 
in 127 Men * 



SUB'irST 

MIAN 1930-ArKAN 1919 


1. 

Following Directions 

0.0-42 

0.43 

2. 

Arithmetical Problems 

- 0.101 

1.53 


Practical Judgment 

0.342 

8.22 t 

4. 

Synonym-Antoin m 

0.^9 

8.26 t 

3. 

Disarranged Sentences 

0.645 

7.29 t 

6. 

Number Scries 

0.001 

0.01 

7. 

Analogies 

0.143 

2.02 i 

8 

information 

0.951 

17.:44 t 


'lotal Scores 

0.550 

lVl7 t 


I = P< 0,01. 
I =P< 0.03. 


From ^\’ \ Owens, fr “Age and Mental Abilities \ V>ngitudinal 

bliKh,” Genetic Ps\cln)lo^y Stoiux^raphs, 48, 

'llic data in 4'al)le 3.1 indicate significant increases in scores in five of 
the eight subtests as well as in the total score. A detailed anahsis of the 
data suggested that the inoie education the individuals had, the greater 
was the change in total scores. These findings arc clearly in disagreement 
with the cross'scctional studies, but need to be confirmed b\ additional 
studies of the same sort before wc can reach a clear conclusion concerning 
the age curve of intelligence. The administrative difficulties in conducting 
longitudinal studies are so formidable that few can be accomplished. 

These findings argue in fa\or of some reconsideration of our conven- 
tional tests of intelligence. It must be remembered that developments in 
this field grew up in response to the need for measures useful, first, for the 
early school \cars and, second, for tlu carl\ stages of emplovrnent. Tor 
these purposes the coiucntional tests of intelligence have been helpful even 
though some scaling problems developed as tests were applied to persons 
beyond 15 or 16 ) cars of age. That is to say, the initial scores were in terms 
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of mental age. This scale unit proved useless for young adults. Other kinds 
of scale units came into use, such as percentiles, that provided a basis for 
comparing an individual with a standardized population. Most intelligence 
tests were never devised to trace general mental abilities over a life span. 
For these reasons it is not legitimate to infer from Figure 5.3 that general 
mental ability at 60 years is about equal to that of children. At this time 
we do not have appropriate tests to measure intelligence at the postmaturity 
stage of life. 

In spite of this limitation on our knowledge about measured -intelli- 
gence in the later years a factor analysis of the Wechsler Acfult Intelligence 
Scale showed that the common element running throughout all items did 
not decline with age up to 60 years if the effect of different levels of school- 
ing were eliminated (Birren and Morrison, 1961). 

In the absence of definitive information the best conclusion we can 
draw is that some aspects of general intellectual capacity probably main- 
tain a plateau to about the fifth decade and decline slowly thereafter. Other 
aspects depending primarily upon speed of response reach a peak about the 
third decade and decline steadily with a very rapid decline in the seventies 
and later: It is well to remember that such a generalization applies to the 
average of the general population. 'The range of individual differences 
probably increases with age, so that a cross section of the population at 
age .65, fer instance, measured on some tests of intelligence would prob- 
ably be greater than the range on the same test for persons aged 20. 'I his 
is an inference based on the knowledge that younger persons have had 
less time in which to develop their potentialities and arc somewhat more 
homogeneous with respect to their experience. 


LEARNING AND MEMORY 

Two widespread beliefs have characterized most conceptions of old people. 
ITie first is well expressed by the proverb “You can't teach an old dog 
new tricks." Old people arc expected to be slow learners. The second be- 
lief is that old people generally have poor memories. The two beliefs are 
closely related psychologically. But what is the evidence on these issues? 

Unfortunately, few studies of adult learning have included persons 
beyond 45 or 50 years of age. A very well-known report by Thorndike of a 
group of studies on Teachers College students 20 to 45 years pf age gained 
much attention for the conclusion that ''nobody under foit)'-five should 
restrain himself from tr\ing to learn anything because of the belief or fear 
that he is too old to be able to learn it" (Thorndike, 1928). It will be 
noted that this statement does not imply a complete retention at the 
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maximum level of learning ability throughout the years of maturity. Rather, 
the dafa on which the statement is based indicate a slight drop in learning 
ability from a peak point about 22 or 23 years of age. The decline up to 
the forty-fifth year in university students, however, is quite insignificant, 
as Thorndike correctly suggests. 

Is the decline recorded in Thorndike’s studies inevitable? Can it be 
slowed or checked? fhorndike suggested that one of the possible reasons 
for slighi: decline in learning ability beyond 25 years of age was the 'onset 
of unavoidable, degenerative biological processes. He was quite convinced 
that the degenerative processes were not, however, the sole cause of the 
drop in learning power. It remained for Sorenson (1933) to demonstrate 
that persons more than 60 years old, when matched with younger persons 
of equal occupational and educational status, showed no decline in their 
ability to grasp the meaning of standard test paragraphs. Indeed, these 
same elders were superior to the \oungcr persons in vocabulary ability. On 
the other hand, when the subjects of investigation have not recently been 
in contact with learning situations, thev do show a decline in learning 
ability (Sorenson, 1930). From these and similar data Sorenson concluded 
that disuse rather than biological degeneration is largely responsible for the 
recorded decline in learning ability. Consequently, one way to avoid some 
loss in learning ability is by continued contact with stimulating litt*rature 
and situations that call for some oiit-of-the ordinary' learning respc;«ses.* 

Dosetailing with the work of Sorenson and Thorndike is Jthe studv 
reported by Ruch (1934), in which both verbal and motor learning at 
various ages were investigated. The first of two motor skills called for the 
development of a simple c)e-hand coordination habit; the second 


TABLE 5.2 Showing Average Performance of Two Groups on Several Learning 
Tasks. Perforniance Expressed As a Percentage of the Scores Obtained by a 
Group 12 to 17 Years of Age.* 


PERCLNTACi: OF ADOLESCENT PERFORMANCE 


Task 

34- '59 years 

0 

1 

oo 

Eye-IIand Coordination 

98 

84 

Mirror Eye-Hand Coordination 

96 

54 

Logical Associates 

90 

82 

Nonsense Equations 

80 

48 

False Multiplications 

72 

47 


* Adapted from K. L. Riicb (1934), “Differentiative Effects of Age Upon Human 
Learning,'" Journal of Genetic Psychology, 11, 261-286. 
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demanded the same action except that the subject observed his movc- 
nsents as they were reflected in a mirror. 'The verbal tasks required the 
subject to learn (1) a series of logical associations (stem— butt; man— boy); 
(2) a series of nonsense equations {aX b ~ r); and (^) a group of false 
multiplications (5 X 6 — 15). The first, third, and fourth of these tasks 
involved simple learning, but the second and last required reorganization of 
earlier learning. In general the results showed that the older persons were 
less handicapped in simple learning tasks than on those requiring reorgan- 
ization (nonsense equations and false multiplications). 

A restud)' of these tasks with a different set of subject^. suggested that 
the principle source of the differences between the ages did not lie in 
the rate of learning but rather m the initial lc\el of performance before 
learning took place. I’hat is, the iniprovement on each successive trial on 
these tasks was about the same for each age group, but the older persons 
started at a lower lc\el. Moreover, an examination of the kinds of errors 
committed led the subsequent investigators to report that the oldster is 
more cautious, preferring to withhold an answer rather than take a chance 
that a response might be correct, 't he younger subjects were more apt to 
offer Inp'othcses or guesses concerning the correct responses. Blending with 
findings given earlier in this chapter, this stiid)' also showed that older 
peopk require more time to integrate the a\ailablc information befoie 
giving a ./response (Korchin and Basowitz, 1957). 

Following the description of how' learning takes place as stated m 
Chapter 1 of this book, oldsters and voungsters must both ha\e responses 
reinforced if acquisition is to occur. 'I’liiis thc\ must be able to perceive 
changes in the stimulus situation. With advancing age, the rcccptois 
generally decline in abilit) to rccci\c stimulation. 'I’hiis oldsters might 
be expected to learn slower or with more difficult) because thev wall ha\c 
less possibility of reinforcements. 

Another attempt to discover changes in learning and memory asso- 
ciated with age iin olvcd 174 persons 60 to 69 )cars old who were compared 
with an equal number of persons in their twenties of equal intellectual 
level. Memory was tested in a varict) of wa\s, as shown in Table 5.3, 
which gives the a\erage percentage loss on each task, assuming the perform- 
ance of the Noungcr group to be standard. In other words, the score 
obtained on the test of visual memory span for digits was on the average 
8.5 percent lower in the older group than in the )ounger. (Average score 
for )oungcr group, 8.21; for older group, 7.51. 4'hc difference is 0.7. The 
percentage loss is therefore 0.7/8.21 multiplied by 100, or 8.5.) The same 
interpretation can be applied to all other entries in this table. 

Again it is evident that no single generalization can be made concerning 
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TABLE 5.3 Percentage Loss in Memory Tests Applied to Old People (60 to 69 
Years) As Compared with Performance of Persons 20 to 29 Years 0<d * 


PER CENT LOSS 

TEST 

8.^ 

Visual Memory Span for Digits 

11.8 

Aiiditorv Meinorv Span for Digits 

21.2 

Kc\ cTsed Digit Span 

21. V 

Sentence Rej^etitions 

Zb 2 

Knox Cubes (Reproduction of Designs with Blocks) 

39.7 

Retention of Paragraph 

41.8 

hnincdiate Memory of Paragraph 

43.9 

Meinor\ for Designs 

34.9 

Retention of Paired Associates (Illogical) 

38.7 

Paired Associates 

60.4 

Retention of riirkish-Knglish \k)ral)ulary 


' I'loiM J (iilhcit “\kniorv Loss in Senescence, ” Journal of Abnormal 

and Social Psycholoo\ , ^ 6 , " 3-86 

nicnior\ loss in old people to cover all hpcs of material, 'riicre is least 
recession on tests calling for simple repetitions devoid of mcailing (digit 
spans). 'The greatest memory losses arc found in those tasks calling for 
some rcorgani/ation of existing patterns of thinking. Of course, the* most 
obvious finding in this study, as well as the others resiewed, is thc^uncveiv 
ness of the decline on different tasks. 

l"rom time to time \arious nostrums have been marketed as rejuvenation 
medicines in the ho])C that thc\ would bring back the capacities of south. 
Although most of these have piosen valueless, the search for some elixir on 
a scientific lc\el continues. One such line of m\cstigation has concentrated 
on the injection of sex hormones. A collection of sU women, average age 
75, free from significant plusical defects, were divided into two groups, one 
of which received a course of treatment with progesterone plus estrogen 
while the other grou]) rccci\cd injections of sesame oil (physiologically 
inert). All subjects were giNCii a number of psychological tests before and 
six months after hormone therapy began. Although not all the psycho- 
logical measures re\ealed impro\ement for the therapy group, the changes 
were marked on measures of associative learning. 'I'hat is, when given lists 
of paired words such as metal— iron and cabbage-light and asked to learn 
them so that jjrescntation of the first would require recalling the second, the 
treated women improved markedly over their first scores, whereas the 
untreated women remained about the same (McGaldwell and Watson, 
1952). It is of interest that measures of mood changes and general 
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intellectual functioning did not change importantly in the treated as 
compared with the control women. 

This study alone represents only a straw in the wind, but it does suggest 
that b\' appropriate medication some modification can be made in memory 
and learning functions in the aged. 


DRIVES AND MOTIVATION 

Some of the observ'cd differences between older and \oiinger subjects in 
the studies already reviewed in this chapter have been attril^utcd to lowered 
drives and motivation. It is exceedingly difficult to isolate these features in 
any experimental design w'ith humans, although some work with animals 
has shown a decline in the hunger and activity drives. The menopause in 
women, occurring usually during the late forties, definitely marks the end 
of reproducti\e powers but not sexuality. This change in bodily functions 
is accompanied by a number of physical symptoms and often a period of 
emotional disturbance. The most characteristic manifestation is a series 
of \asomotor crises (hot flashes) in w'hich the w'oman abruptlj' experiences 
a sense bP smothering and a feeling of heat that passes upward from the 
abdomen or chest to the head. Spells of dizziness and palpitation are also 
common complaints. From the psychological standpoint the more im- 
poctant^\mptoins are periods of worry, anxiety, and depression which 
accompany the plusical manifestations. The smothered feelings asso- 
ciated with the vasomotor crises arc intense experiences that may cause 
apprehension of death itself. The degree to w'hich a woman is cmotionalh 
disturbed during the menopause is related to her previous mental health. 
Although some hormone treatment has been found helpful in this transi- 
tion period, women who have previously been ill adjusted arc likely to 
present exacerbation of previous neurotic disorders (Ripley, Shorr, and 
Papanicolaou, 1940). 

The climacteric period in men occurs much later than in women, and 
the time of its onset may fall any time within the sixth, seventh, or even 
eighth decade. I’he symptoms arc less noticeable, but include headache, 
weakness, vasomotor crises, and tightness about the head. Some evidence 
exists that suggest that hormone treatment at such a period is beneficial in 
increasing physical strength and endurance provided the individual has no 
other physical complications (Simonson, 1947). In both the case of men 
and women it is unsafe to conclude that modem medicine , has now dis- 
covered the fountain of youth. The hormone treatments meiltioned above 
are still ver)' much in the experimental stages and do little more than 
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relieve the major physical symptoms of the climacteric. They do not in any 
sense rejuvenate. 

The study reported by Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin (19^8) indicates 
that sexual vigor in men declines steadily from its maximum in the late 
teens and twenties throughout the remainder of life. They found no evi- 
dence of a “sexual recrudescence” in their averages, although for certain 
individuals who marry late or change partners beyond the age of fifty, 
brief periods of increasing sexual activity may be experienced. Kinsey and 
his coljeagucs have suggested that those instances in which older men 
have •been ac(;juscd of infatuations or improper advances toward young 
girls can be explained without assuming any increase in sexual drive. Such 
men, Kinsey suggests, have often been frustrated in their normal social 
contacts and resort to fondling a defenseless youth merely as a way of 
gaining some kind of friendship devoid of sexual overtones. Many such 
older men arc actually incapable of overt sexual activity. 

The gradual and steady decline in the male’s sexual vigor presents some 
problems in adjustment, although the menopause in women is perhaps 
more disturbing. Adolescence has often been pictured as the period of 
storm i 4 uc sliess because of the appearance of new and strange impulses. 
hVom one standpoint early senescence, at least in women, is an equally 
distressing period. 

It would be a mistake, however to infer that menopause represeuis^the 
termination of sexual drives in women. On the contrary, the evidence, 
although complicated b\ greater cultural restrictions on female* than on 
male scxualitN, indicates that there is little decline in sexual capacities in 
women until late in life (Kinsev, Ponicrov, Martin, and Gcbhard, 1953). 
They furthermore reach a high point of sexuality in the third decade of 
life, with some diminution thcicaftcr but without a marked decline until 
approximately 10 jears after menopause. 

The drive to search for new insights and new' skills or to improve one’s 
bridge or golf game appears to decline, h’or main old people a change 
presents a hazard. 'Their habitual modes of action and thinking have 
brought them some degree of satisfaction and perhaps success. In later 
years there is not sufficient tunc to experiment, to reshuffle one’s behavior 
patterns m the hope of finding a more satishing combination. In addition, 
physical vigor and endurance arc depleted so that little surplus is left after 
the normal demands of bodily maintenance arc satisfied. Even mental 
activity requires some physical effort, with the result that old people fre- 
quently cannot, if thc\ would, maintain the pace of thinking that char- 
acterized their youth. 

It has been obsersed that old people tend to grow careless of their 
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appearance, slovenly in their habits, and often gluttonous in the satisfaction 
of their more sensual pleasures. I'hese characteristics apparently reflect a 
growing egocentricity related to depleted drives for social approval on the 
one hand and, on the other, to the social isolation produced by failing 
sensory acuity. I’hcse features seem to contradict Emerson's statement that 
the essence of age is intellect. No necessary contradiction exists provided we 
remember that the principal defects of age are physiological and the 
gluttonous behavior of the aged is related to their introversion— a common 
feature of intelligent college professors. 

In suinman', with the exception of sex urges that follow an erratic 
downward course, the principal motives of old people appear to decline 
gradually. An\^ discussion of motives in old people is handicapped by a 
regrettable lack of precise studies, and depends heaviU in this section on 
the opinions of unsystematic but penetrating observers. 


CREATIVE ABILITY 

It has sometimes been claimed that late maturity and carlv senescence, when 
the individual has accumulated a rich fund of experience, arc the \cais 
during which the great, lasting contributions to human knowledge and 
culture arc made. Illustrative cases can be cited by the score to support 
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Figure 5.4. Number of original contributions made at various ages by prominent 
mathematicians and poets. Adapted from H. C. Lehman (1936 and 1941), “The 
Creative Years,” Scientific Monthly, 43, 151-162, and 52, 450-461. 
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Figure 5.5. Number of original contributions made at various ages in astronomy, 
public hy'g‘<=»ne and medicine. Adapted from H. C. Lehman (1936 and ^941) ,“The 
Creative Years,” Scientific Monthly, 43, 151-162, and 52, 450-461. 


this proposition, as well as tlie opposed notion that youth is the time of 
greatest creatne production. ^ 

Happily, this point need no longer be argued with collected individual 
cases: Lehman (1956) and his associates lia\c reported a scries of illumi- 
nating systematic investigations of the ages of the important contributors 
in medicine, literature, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, and related 
fields. The period of maximum productivit) in ever)' field so far studied 
is at some time earlier than the fiftieth year. That is to say, if one collects 
the outstanding discoveries and contributions in a given field of science or 
art and then unearths the age of the authors of these contributions when 
they were announced, one will find the greatest number were made at 
some age period before fifty. Figures 5.4 and 5.5 show, for four areas, the 
rapid rise of creative productions in early maturity, followed by a gradual 
decline, with a secondary peak in some cases occurring in early senescence. 

The curves in Figures 5.4 and 5.5 are not necessarily representative of 
an individual’s creative ability, although they may be. These curves are 
based on group data and may in some respects differ from curves showing 
the number of contributions made by a single individual during his 
lifetime. Figure 5.6 shows the number of patents secured by Thomas A. 
Edison during each \’ear of his life. E\en though he was not active during 
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Age 

Figure 5.6^. ‘ Patents obtained by Edison at various ages. Redra\wn from H. C. 
Lehman (1936), “Creative Years in Science and Literature/’ Scientific Monthly, 43, 
151-162, 


his early adult years, senescence found him still producing crcati\c work. 

The meaning of Lehman's studies for adjustment may not at first be 
apparent. Old age is not a period when originality and creative ability are 
at their maximuin. On the other hand, it is not a period when the indi- 
vidual who has actively participated in creati\ c work need close his books 
and lock his laboratory. Important creative work is still possible for men 
beyond 60 years of age. It may be that during retirement, when much of 
the necessary routine of a livelihood is set aside, the individual may find 
sufficient time for the tasks he had to neglect formerly. Perhaps the decline 
in the number of creative productions noted by Lehman is merely a 
reflection of declining drives rather than an actual decline in creative 
ability. 

It has been pointed out in this section that intelligence, learning ability, 
memory, and creative productions decline slowly during itiaturity and 
early senescence. The precise extent to which the deterioration of these 
funetions is the necessary consequence of degenerative biological processes 
is still debatable. However, it is known that the rate of decline is influenced 
by the strength of drives and motives often subject to control by the indi- 
vidual. Sensory acuity and speed of action appear to be more directly 
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dependent upon physiological degeneration. Decline in these functions 
often complicates adjustments of the aged, because failing sensory acuity 
tends to isolate the individual at a time when socialization is important. 


LEADERSHIP AND INFLUENCE 

We are again indebted to Lehman ( 1947) for his thorough investigations of 
the age- of prominent leaders in religious and educational institikions, 
government, and armed services. He has demonstrated that, contrary to 
the fsfets with ^^spect to creativity, the political and social leadership of the 
United States is gradually getting older. This conclusion applies to members 
of the President’s cabinet, members of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate, foreign diplomats, college presidents, Popes of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The only exception was found in the presidents of 
religious organizations in the United States. In all areas surveyed, the 
average age of the recent leaders was well beyoi\(J 55 years. ITiese facts 
point to the area in which old age is likely to be of greatest ser\'ice to 
society. Lehman is careful to avoid saying that because the age of leaders 
has advanced in roughly the last 75 years over what it was im^n earlier 
period it is therefore better. He does present evidence that the leaders of 
both the German Nazis and the Japanese militarists were younge> than 
their predecessors, which carries the suggestion, if not the proof. JhaL our 
current, highly complex society demands the broadest and most^profound 
wisdom that long-term experience develops. 

Two additional factors have probabh contributed to the advancing age 
of leadership. 'Phe first is the mere fact that more old people are living 
today and provide a larger pool of possibilities. The second is the principle 
of seniority, which operates in a variety of ways to increase the age of 
elected or appointed leadership. By contrast, the average age of "‘creators” 
has decreased, and in this area the seniority principle cannot operate. 

In connection with these findings we must revert to a point made earlier 
that our current society tends to restrict outlook and skills by reason of our 
technical and managerial specialization. Our knowledge of specific abilities 
shows an unmistakable but uneven decline that becomes evident in most 
cases by 60 years of age or earlier. These arc the skills that younger people 
can often perform more easily or more cheaply. On the other hand the 
distillates from experience, provided the original experience was broad and 
encompassing, are the special and unique products of age that are needed 
and useful. Our society should become aware that the supply of such 
wisdom can be stifled at its roots by overspecialization that rarely permits 
a man in his prime to var) his operations or become acqviafinted with 
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matters outside his bailiwick. Among iinspecialized societies certainly the 
old Hebrew axiom holds, “With the ancient is wisdom; and in length of 
days understanding.*' 

This brief review of the capacities of the aged emphasizes one out- 
standing fact. The aged in good ph\ sical health need not feel condemned 
to inactivity or sterile mental exercise. One of the chief obstacles in the 
way of attaining satisfactory adjustment in the late years of one’s life is 
a pessimistic superstition that aged people arc decrepit, inactive, worthless. 
Persons with that attitude justify the belief by acting the part. Thc:e may, 
how^ever, be other attitudes. 


THE ATTITUDES OF OLD AGE 

The passage from late youth to middle age has many of the same traits as 
growing old. Wc suddenly realize, perhaps in a flash, that life is no longer all 
before us. \\Tcn youth begins to die it fights and struggles. 'Ihe panic is not 
so much that we cannot do handsprings, but we have to compromise with our 
youthful hopes. We ha\c been out of college perhaps twciits years Napoleon 
lost Waterloo at fort\-fi\e. Dickens had written all his best at fort\, and Pepys 
finished his diary at thirty-sc\cn. We lose the sense of superfluous time and 
must hurry. \Vc feel the futility of postponements and accept the philosophy 
of the second best as not so bad. W c become more tolerant toward others and 
perhaps toward oursehes (Hall, 1922). 

In these words Hall described one of the principal changes in attitude 
that comes with age. When a person approaches retirement, he looks back 
over the \ears of his life arxl tries to evaluate the time and effort spent. 
He may realize quite suddenly that he has not attained his \oiithful 
ambitions. The outstanding people in his profession may ha\c represented 
the individuaPs ideal of accomplishment. Now that time is short the old 
man may recognize he will not be another Justice Hughes, or a Dr. Mayo, 
or a Marshall Field, or a John D. Rockcfcllci. Life has been a series of half 
accomplishments in terms of \outhful aims. And then after contemplating 
the past with a tinge of regret and disappointment one may turn his atten- 
tion to the very short future, which is likcl\ to be filled w ith more aches and 
pains than the past. Little wonder that old age is often a period of pessi- 
mism. 

ITic commonly observed interest of old people in death, funerals, and 
cemeteries is, however, not necessarily part of a morbid pessimistic attitude. 
A friend of the author's drove his grandmother on an cxtcii-sive auto trip 
and noticed her frequent comments about the cemeteries they passed. 
Another grandmother was observed to make frequent reference over a 
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period of months to the funeral she had attended. Without special inquiries 
she voluntarily recited at various times a great many of the^ details thit 
would have escaped the notice of younger people. Such an interest in 
death is entirely in keeping with a normal attitude. In youth we look 
forward perhaps to building a home of our own. In traveling about we 
tend to notice new houses. In visiting our friends we observe details of 
floor plan, construction, location, new developments in lighting and 
heating.* Such things are at least potentially a part of our near future. 
For the, old person, death holds a similar position, and it is only natural 
that should -calmly project himself into that future. 

The fear of death is sometimes much overrated by persons far removed 
from it. Sir William Osier made a careful study of some 500 persons on 
their deathbeds. lie stated that about 90 suffered bodily pain, 11 showed 
mental apprehension, two were positively terrified, one expressed spiritual 
exaltation, and one suffered bitter remorse. “The great majority' gave no 
sign one way or the other; like their birth, their death was sleep and a 
forgetting"’ (quoted by Cowdr\’, 1940). Death is obviously a myster\’ for all; 
but for most it is apparently not a terrihing mystery. 

RetacineuL from active life because of arbitrary age limits 4rt?qiiently 
brings in its train very rapid deterioration. Men particularly are forced 
suddenly to break off their business or professional life simply because the 
clock has caught up with them. 'Fhc aging woman can continue hevewing, 
embroidery, some of the housework; but a retired businessman has little 
he can do but read, listen to the radio, or watch I’V and da\ dream. The 
inacti\e, retired individual often grows old dangerously fast. Yet wh}- 
should inactivity and rest, ordinarily recommended to recoup one’s energies, 
reduce the physical vigor of old people? 4 he answer lies in the attitudes 
often assumed by the aged toward themscKcs. 

George Washington at the age of 26, Inning retired from command 
of the Virginia militia before the close of the French and Indian War, 
wTote, “1 have now too much reason to apprehend an approaching decay.” 
And a \car later, “I hope to have more happiness in retirement than I ever 
experienced amidst a wide and bustling world.” After 17 \ears of this 
retirement he was recalled, against his will, to command the Continental 
Army. “I this day declare with utmost sincerity 1 do not think myself 
equal to the command 1 am honored with.” Washington’s brilliance 
returned with the strenuous demands of his task. He became a distinguished 
soldier, but in 1783, at the age of 51, he wrote. “The scene is at length 
closed. I will move gently down the stream of life until I sleep with my 
fathers.” A little later, “Heavy and painful oppressions of the head, and 
other disagreeable sensations often trouble me.” “[I am] descending the liill 
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I had been fifty-two years climbing . . . soon expect to be entombed in 
the mansion of my fathers/' In spite of his failing health, more prominent 
in retirement than in active life, he was again drafted for eight years as 
President of the United States during the nation’s critical early years 
(Helton, 1939). 

I’he example of Washington is only one that might be cited to show 
that retirement often brings with it physical ill health. The duties of office, 
the appetites for the rewards of labor, the competition of work, all direct 
attention outward away from one's self. When these are removed, <without 
substitutes, attention is directed inward. As Helton (193^.) aptly puts it, 
“The inactive senile fondles his interior arrangements with anxious imagi- 
nation/' His liver, stomach, and kidneys are carefully examined and 
invariably found disorganized (by himself). There may, of course, be 
some truly important organic defect, but too much amateur diagnosing 
and drugstore doctoring, to which the old easily become addicted, might 
readily be avoided if attention were focused outward rather than inward. 
Inactivity encourages ill health. 

Extreme cases are sometimes reported that illustrate the extent to which 
inactivity in forced retirement may affect one’s health (Kardiner, 1937). 

An executive w'as compelled to resign his position after a very active life 
because of the age limit. He had up to this time been in perfect health. As 
soon as his private telephone to the firm was removed from his liome, a symbol 
of his connection with it, he went into a quiet depression. He chafed against 
the inactivity, but his sufferings took no \er>' articulate form. The problem 
was not economic because he was retired on three-fourths pay, enough to meet 
all his obligations. And now the mysterious thing began to happen, hirst, he 
acquired meningoencephalitis from overindulgence in alcohol. Two months 
later he developed a cancer, had a radical operation, and finally died of esopha- 
geal variees within six months of retirement. 

An aged person’s physical health exerts a very important influence on 
his entire adjustment. Physical handicaps, in addition to impaired sensory^ 
acuity, interfere with one’s work and recreation. Rheumatic joints not only 
make it more difficult to maintain one's former pace on the job, but many 
prevent the individual from participating in many light forms of recreation 
from which he formerly derived considerable pleasure. 

A study of nearly 400 old people 70 years of age in New York showed 
that health scores for men correlated -fO.43 with “happiness," ^ut for women 
the correlation was 4-0.29 (Kutner, P'aushel, Togo, and Lingner, 1956). 
These coefficients suggest that health is a more important contributor to 
contentment in older men than in women. Men who are suddenly short of 
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their responsibilities of making a living and less interested in other matters 
are apparently more likely to become unhappy when illness overtakes theifi. 

The recently developed political pressure of the older segments of our 
population probably reflects another attitude— a feeling of rejection. It has 
been argued, for instance, that a sizable portion of the total tax load is 
expended on youth. Wliy should not comparable sums be directed at 
services for senior citizens? This feeling has probably existed for some 
time but has remained submerged by the numerical dominance of yotingcr 
segments of the population. 

Few criticishis cut deeper into human pride than the charge that one is 
useless. Surrounding the aged on all sides are subtle yet pointed implications 
that they do not fit in this world; that they arc worthless parasites incapable 
of contributing to the common welfare. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the aged should turn this widespread yet unwitting suggestion into political 
capital in demanding liberal cash support. The popularity of such proposals 
can in part be traced to the fact that they raise the aged to a level of eco- 
nomic and social importance not previously attained, yet do not conflict 
with the stereotyped conviction that old people are incapable of iiiiportant 
productivity. The schemes hold promise, moreover, of reversing the com- 
mon adage that youth must be served. The political shuffling of old-age 
groups has called attention to their feelings of insecurity, inferiority, and 
worthlessness in a world dominated by youth. 

Enormous differences, of course, appear in primitive societies, but 
Simmons has concluded that ‘'most primitive societies insure some respect 
for old people— often remarkable deference— at least until they become so 
‘over-aged’ that they arc obviously powerless and incompetent. But under 
close analysis, respect for old age is, as a rule, accorded to persons on the 
basis of some particular asset possessed by them. Thc\' may be respected for 
their extensive knowledge, seasoned experience, expert skill, power to work 
magic, performance of priestly functions, control of property rights, or 
manipulation of family prerogatives, ‘riiey ma)’ be highly regarded for their 
skill in games, dances, songs, and story telling. They may even receive 
consideration for their faithful performance of camp or household chores” 
(Simmons, 1946 ). ‘rhis description stands in marked contrast with the 
status accorded old persons in our society, which in part accounts for the 
response the aged make to their station in life. 

The attitudes of old people are profoundly influenced by their physical 
health, by their decreasing participation in the active affairs of their voca 
tions, by the prospect of a short and uncertain future, and by the ever- 
present suggestion that they are of little use to society. 
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PROVISIONS AIDING OLD-AGE ADJUSTMENTS 

a person reaches retirement age he or she can reasonably expect to be 
called upon to make adjustments in at least four areas. Such people need to 
adjust to (1) loss of employment or lowered income, (2) depleted physical 
energy or infirmities, (?) loss of close rclati\'cs and friends, or (4) altered 
living arrangements. How can these problems be met successfully? How can 
people prepare for their adjustments in the years prior to the time when 
thoso adjustments must be made? 

A Job. As has alread}- been pointed out, main of the diffi<'\iltics of senes- 
cence stem from the inactivity of the aged and the suddenness with which 
boredom settles upon them. The cantankerousness and irritability of many 
old people is a reflection not only of their more pessimistic attitude but 
also of their distaste for their seemingly “unnecessary’' role in life. T he 
obvious remedy for this condition is some form of actnaty that docs not 
tax the individual’s declining physical vigor. 

One sour old man, 70 years of age, of considerable means and energy , 
was a source of much bitter strife in the home of his son. His wealth 
consisted chiefly of a block of canning company stock. It was suggested 
that he might enjoy a visit to some of the orchards, farms, and plants he 
had never seen and which belonged to the corporation. The first trip altered 
hisLuitiyj outlook on life. He was soon making trips to other farms, became 
interested in farm problems, made intelligent and helpful suggcslions on 
management, and asked innumerable questions about agriculture and tlic 
canning processes. One of his tours took him as far as Panama to in\cstigatc 
transportation problems oT the industry. The new channel of interests 
drained off his energies so that he ceased to be a grouch aiound his home. 

The prcsalent practice of setting arbitrary age levels for retirement is not 
always conducive to efficiency' m business nor to good adjustment for the 
individual. A much sounder procedure would take into consideration the 
actual ability of the candidate for retirement and adjust his duties ac- 
cordingly, so that the break between having a job and not having one 
would be less abrupt. (This topic rcccncs additional treatment in CTiaptcr 
11 of this book.) Gilbert (1936) has studied the mental efficiency of 
persons 60 to 69 years of age bv means of the Babcock test, which uses 
vocabulary as the measure of original intellectual level, and a series of other 
tests involving timed recall of older learning, motor ability, new learning, 
and various types of memory and retention for the cfficicncv jihase. (hlbcrt 
found a highly significant difference in the efficiency index of those who 
were employed, compared with those uncmplo\ed, the difference being in 
favor of the employed group. Possibly those who have successfully resisted 
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the effects of age have managed to hold their jobs because of this fact. On 
the other hand, the leisure of nncmploymcnt may have accelerated llie 
decline in efficiency 

An important scries of studies conducted in England has been directed 
at identifying those industries where jobs suitable for older people may be 
available. In periods of labor shortage it would be especially important to 
make maximum use of all a\ailablc manpower. The English studies have 
shown that it is possible, and often desirable, to redesign equipment; tools, 
or tasks so they do not make excessive demands on the perceptual or 
musc'ular lim:hitions of older workers. Although wage rates are often tied 
to speed of production, many jobs requiring judgment and special skills 
developed on the basis of long experience can best be performed by older 
workers, if they arc not rushed (Murrell, 1962). Furthermore, an examina- 
tion of 3,660 previous employees in an American company revealed that 
fewer older than younger w’orkers were discharged as incompetent. The 
older worker was less often apt to quit because of family needs or personal 
dissatisfaction, and onl\' about a fourth older than 60 years quit for physical 
reasons. I'licir work was generalls judged by their super\’isors as at least 
equal lo tiic voungcr persons. On the other hand, the hiring policies of this 
company favored applicants under 30 \cars old. I’hesc data strongly sug- 
gested that the workers o\er 60 \cars of age were being judged by tlxir age 
rather than in terms of llicir fiindamenlal contributions to the org^niz^^tion 
(Smith, 1952). The possibilities of providing work in this company for 
the w'orkers of acUanced \cars with benefit both to them and the company 
are obvious. 

Most people like to work, or at least do something. As one painter 
over 70 \ears old expressed it, “If I was worth a million dollars, Fd still 
want to get around <iik 1 do something.” More than tw'o thirds of the 
people from the lower- and middle-income groups receiving old-age assist- 
ance and questioned bv Morgan ( 193"), in her study of attitudes, evidenced 
an enthusiasm for work. The positi\c attitude, morcoxer, was more frequent 
among the well-adjusted than among those who were unhappy and bitter. 

One of the best antidotes for the shelved, discarded, burdensome feeling 
common to persons in their sixties and beyond is some form of useful 
activity. The pleasures of life come in living it, not in contemplating it 
from the sidelines. Approximatelx lialf of the people interx iewed by Morgan 
reported their happiest years xxcrc between 25 and 45 xears of age, w’hcn 
they were most actively engaged in the adventures of building a home, 
earning a living, and rearing a family. 

Landis (1942) independently found essentially the same thing among 
Illinois residents. Understandably enough, the 5 percent in tl\^*iatter studx’ 
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who found old age to be the happiest period were those who were divorced, 
widowed, or had experienced very unhappy marriages. The carefree days of 
youth are not always, in retrospect, the best. Happiness comes in those 
years of active responsibility, which gives significance to work. 

Mere boondoggling is no more satisfying to the aged than to youth. 
Some imagination must be used to discover, within the range of the older 
man's ability, a task of importance that will keep his mind directed toward 
the future and away from himself or the minor irritations that may easily 
become magnified. 

Privacy and Independence. A degree of privacy is an important con- 
tributing factor to good adjustment in the aged. ITiis condition is not 
always easy to provide in urban communities where a “spare bedroom'’ 
means additional rent. 'Fhe precise degree of privacy is, of course, difficult 
to define because it varies with the individuals concerned. In some in- 
stances even the spare bedroom is not sufficient, particularly when well- 
intentioned grown children try to “take in" their parents (Fox, 1937). 

I have in mind a oiicc charming old lady, who had li\ed all her life in a 
small western town, prominent in social and religious circles. After her 
husband's death she continued to li\c at home with an old servant rathei than 
move to her only daughter’s home in another state. A close and affectionate 
relationship between Mrs. Smith and her daughter and son-in-law made the 
usual reunion at holiday times delightful. As the grandchildren arrived, two 
girls and a boy, there was added joy. The daughter, however, kept trying to 
persuade her mother to give up her home and live with her for her own peace 
of mind. The mother resisted until after the servant’s death. But finally, 
although she wanted to live in an apartment hotel with some of her friends, 
her daughter won her over and she moved away from all her familiar sur- 
roundings. 

At first, things went smoothly. It was delightful to be with the children 
and the daughter’s friends were most attentive. Mrs. Smith tried to find her 
place in church work, but the w'ays here were “different.” After the novelty 
wore off she found it difficult to accustom herself to the children and their 
friends. She read and did some crocheting, but these did not keep her busy 
or interested enough. More and more she was left to herself, for her daughter’s 
activities took up most of her time. She began to brood. She developed a 
critical attitude, scolding her daughter for going out so much, f<)r giving the 
children so much freedom, and so on. She was curious about everything and 
gradually developed suspicions, particularly after her hearing began to fail. 
The old lady changed in appearance too — once a stylish, well-dressed person, 
she became untidy. Her once happy face acquired a continual expression of 
bitterness. The happy relationship between mother and daughter vanished. 
Even the daughter’s character has suffered, and she is now the martyr enjoying 
the commiseration of her friends. 
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The privacy offered in this home was probably satisfactory enough on 
the surface, but it is evident there was insufficient privacy of action both ior 
Mrs. Smith and licr daughter. 

Again referring to Morgan's (1937) investigation, 68 percent of the old 
people questioned were in favor of living alone, and less than 14 percent of 
those who had children with whom they might have lived actually had 
come to live with them of their own free choice. Commenting on these 
figures, ^Morgan says; 

■t 

Why do sr^huiny people prefer to li\e alone? In the homes of their children 
the\ feel unwanted, neglected and in the way. 4 he> resent the direction and 
“bossing'' of tlicir children and even nioie so that of the “in-laws." "Ihev do 
not want to be treated as if they were old and feeble and helpless, incapable of 
doing tlic smallest task properly. In their own homes thev arc independent, 
free to run their households in their own fashion. I’his last is very important. 
Over and over again the difference in tlie wavs of life of the older and the 
younger generation was mentioned by the subjects. As it was pointed out, the 
old people cling to their old ways, while to tlie vrVnng people these methods 
seem old-fashioned, foolish and irritating. Both men and women emphasized 
the personal freedom and independence that homes of their own gave them, 
and in audition to this the women were likclv to point out that ft was better 
for the younger people also not to have the generations mi.xcd in the home. 

Retirement Homes and Communities. In a society that has ^rown 
progressively urban and increasingly compact, older persons have found 
themselves with less and less living space. This lack of space has contributed 
to family discord, riie conflict between the generations has as many facets 
as there are families. Repeatedly, one finds disagreements between parents 
and grandparents over financial matters, methods of disciplining children, 
political or social issues, meals, the manner in which the housekeeping 
chores are completed, and a host of other matters. 'Fhese adjustment 
problems that become acute in crowded quarters find one solution in 
moving the grandparents into a retirement home. 

An unhappy popular prejudice exists against homes for the aged. Sons 
and daughters who “send their parents avvav" are sometimes looked 
upon as not showing sufficient interest in them or as not discharging their 
family obligations as they should. Actually, life in homes for the aged is 
often superior to the unhappy existence forced upon all members of the 
family in a crowded apartment or a small suburban house. Institutions for 
the aged are often in a better position to give the proper care than private 
homes. Efforts are made to provide healthful surroundings and congenial 
companions. Often there are opportunities to develop interests and useful 
w'ork under the diiection of a trained occupational therapist. Periodical 
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physical examinations arc given, and remedial measures are promptly taken. 

1 In addition to homes maintained by various fraternal, religious, and 
governmental organizations a number of retirement communities have 



(b) 

Figure 5.7, (a) and (b). Photographs showing an aerial view of a community de- 
signed for active retirement (5-7a) and a group of the inhabitants engaged in a 
common recreational activity (5-7b). (Photographs courtesy of Del E. Webb Devel- 
ment Co.) 
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grown up in Florida, Arizona, California, and elsewhere. (See figures 5.7a 
and 5*7b.) These are limited to families without school-age, children ^d 
are especially designed for the convenience of financially independent 
persons capable of caring for themselves. One such community of more 
than 5,000 homes situated near Phoenix, Arizona, has its own shopping 
center, golf course, medical center, and several community buildings in 
which a large number of hobby shops and recreational activities are 
centered. The absence of schools makes possible a low tax rate and eases the 
financial burdens. 

With the^ncreasing numbers of older people in the population such 
communities may increase. However, one may raise the question whether 
this form of isolated living will be satisfying in the long run. Existing 
evidence suggests that many retired people want and need some social 
contact with the younger generations on a casual, frequent, and short-term 
basis. Retirement communities of the size indicated above tend to prevent 
the usual mixture of ages. Perhaps a better arrangement would involve 
the development of relati\’el\' small enclaves of houses for retired persons 
within established communities, thus providing for the growth of inde- 
pendence, common interests, and mutual psychological suptJoVt among 
the older citizens without the enforced disengagement from other genera- 
tions. 

Related to these measures to assist in the adjustment of clderlj* persons 
is the establishment of day' centers, more than 30 of which have been 
opened in New York City alone (Maxwell, 1962). Members with special 
interests can join groups in music, dramatics, current events, painting, 
ceramics, nutrition, woodworking, and literature. Low-cost lunches are 
often available, and a thrift shop ser\'es as an avenue for the sale of hobby- 
produced objects. Such centers hold promise for meeting the special needs 
of older persons without isolating them from younger segments of society \ 

Financial and Psychological Security. Within recent years much atten- 
tion has been directed toward the problem of financial security for the 
aged. Organized labor following World War II made a concerted drive for 
pension plans. The federal government’s Social Security Act from 1936 
onward provided modest financial allotments to certain classes of workers 
in the form of old-age assistance and old-age and survivors’ insurance. In 
1950 and in subsequent years these allowances were extended to cover still 
other classes of wage earners and were increased in amount. These efforts, 
amounting to staggering sums in the aggregate, represent a basic but in- 
complete approach to old-age security. Important as it is, fina^icial security 
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is not enough to guarantee a pleasant and wholesome adjustment in the 
late years of one's life. 

Freedom from worry and anxiety is probably as important as financial 
security. In Chapter 2 a general discussion of adjustment included points 
that are applicable to all ages. However, in the early stages of senescence 
there is apparently greater concern about death than is true of those closer 
to it or those further from it. Not only is there a fear of death, but old 
people are likely to be concerned with their children's future; they may 
regret their own youthful follies, wasted time, and injuries to health caused 
by unhygienic habits. Family relationships, estrangement^ and concern 
for the financial welfare of one's spouse or family constitute some of the 
common worries in old age. By and large, most of the psychological in- 
security of senescence is not caused by reflection on the past but by the 
pessimistic anticipation of a short future. 

Anxious concern for one's future may be dissipated by developing 
latent interests and active participation in some job, as already suggested 
in the preceding pages. A healthy outlook, free from the corroding effects 
of morbid introspection, may be a by-product oh rather than a necessary 
condition fbr, good adjustment. At any rate, mental strain is relieved, and 
psychological security is bred in those surroundings where the aged arc 
permitted some responsibility and action but where the pace is in keeping 
withfcthoir retarded speed of action. 

Recreation in Old Age. In youth and maturity people look forward to 
vacations when they can relax from the mad pace of the workaday world 
and engage in leisure-time activities. In moments of reflection they may 
look forward to retirement with the expectation that they can then really 
enjoy living. Regrettably many have found that w^hat promised to be rest 
and enjoyment proved to be boredom. The recreations of youth arc often 
too strenuous for age. Most games place a premium on speed and motility- 
factors in which the aged arc first handicapped. Few recreations give ad- 
vantages to those with the kind of experience common to older people. 
When one has mentioned chess, checkers, and cards he has nearly ex- 
hausted the list of games that arc suitable. It is evident that one of the 
needs in the coming years, when the markets for children's games will be 
shrinking while those for adult games will be expanding, will b^ for a wider 
variety of entertaining recreation for the upper-age groups. 

The relation between recreational activities and subjective measures of 
adjustment was tested among. the residents of a retirement home (Burgess, 
1954). Tliose persons who had few friends within the home engaged in 
the fewest recreational activities and also felt least useful and satisfied. At 
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the opposite extreme, persons who had the largest number of friends 
engaged in about twice as many different recreational activities and felt 
most useful and satisfied with their current living arrangements. One may 
raise the question of causality: does a favorable attitude toward one's 
surroundings and general feelings of usefulness cause him to be outgoing 
and engage in recreational activities, or does involvement in activities 
create and contribute to the development of feelings of favorable adjust- 
ment? Strictly on the basis of the data the question cannot be answered, 
but logically the second of the two alternatives appears to be more reason- 
ablc.On the ^ther hand, it is possible that a reciprocal relation exists, such 
that the attitude encourages activities, and engagement in activities re- 
inforces the attitude. The further fact that the number of activities declined 
with age, as well as feelings of usefulness, gives some credence to the 
reciprocal relationship. 

The previously mentioned study by Morgan (1937) revealed that 
hobbies were for a number of reasons given up as people grew older: lack 
of opportunity (no gardening space), poor health (unable to stand the 
rigors of hunting), or prohibitive cost. These suggest that as one approaches 
retircnicat, the selection of a hobby ought to take such considerations 
into account. 


THEORIES OF SUCCESSFUL AGING 

This chapter has presented a large number of facts— some trivial, some 
interesting, some of central importance. How do they fit together? Is there 
any systematic way that one can view the process of aging that will provide 
a framework of understanding or a strategy for further investigation? In 
short, is there a useful theory of aging? 

IVo theories have been proposed as guides for aging so as to maximize 
the benefits to the individual and minimize the disadvantages to other 
segments of the population. 'Fhese have been labeled the Activity and 
Disengagement theories (Havighurst, 1961). According to the first, the 
best adjustments and greatest personal satisfactions come from maintain- 
ing as far as possible the activities and attitudes of one's earlier years. One 
attempts to maintain a youthful outlook and a set of activities that char- 
acterize in pattern, if not in amount, the activities of the vigorous years. 
Retirement may force a man to give up his job, but successful aging 
according to this theor\' requires that he continue to be active at a reduced 
pace or time schedule in some related or preferred endeavor. The club 
woman, active in committees and community affairs during her maturity, 
should, according to this approach, continue these activities but on a 
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reduced scale, commensurate with her physical limitations. The notion is 
that the aging person should, and ordinarily docs, attempt to maintain 
and continue his contacts and activities as a means of ensuring his own 
well-being and contentment. 

The Disengagement thcorj', on the other hand, proposes that as one 
passes from middle age toward retirement, there is a natural desire to 
become less involved in many of the activities of one's earlier years. Like 
the phenomena of growth to which the adolescent must adjust, the process 
of disengagement is thought to be both inevitable and necessary, father 
than attempting to continue a pattern of activities cornparabl;? to maturity, 
disengagement implies that the individual deliberately relax his hold on 
these interests and inv'olvcments to reach a new balance between social 
demands and one’s own resources. Growing old is thus a constructive 
de\'elopinental process in its own right with its own special problems and 
not merely the reluctant dribbling away of activities and contacts at the 
ragtag end of the prime years. 

Cumining and McCaffrey ( 1960) express the notion this way: . . one 
of the early stages of disengagement occurs when the individual withdraws 
emotional ^investment from the cn\ironmcnt. Wc have thought of the 
inner process as being an ego change in which object cathexis is reduced; 
this results in an appearance of self-ccntercdness and an orientation to 
others \yjiich betrays less sense of mutual obligation. I’his is accompanied 
by a somewhat freer and more expressive manner." Some support for this 
view comes from a 74-)car-old woman, one of the respondents in a stud}', 
who said, when asked what were the best things about her age: “The 
change-over a period of years— freedom— from petty conventions, children, 
husband. A sense of relief from petty fears about jobs, finances^ social 
position, new clothes. Freedom to accept or decline invitations and ap- 
pointments without strain on iny husband’s business or hurting iny chil- 
dren, or the Victorian standards of my parents" (Ilavighurst, 1961). 

Obviously, rational arguments may be marshaled for either of these 
theories. The crux of the issue depends upon how one measures adjustment 
in later life. Given some such an agreed-upon criterion, we could go about 
the task of discovering whether people who strove to maintain and con- 
tinue the activities engaged in when 50 to 65 years old were more or less 
well adjusted than those who followed the other path of deliberately 
disengaging themselves from the whirl of events. Although Ilavighurst and 
others have attempted to devise such measures, those measures arc far 
from universally accepted. 

One of the best of these is really a combination of five scales that 
measures (1) zest versus apathy (enthusiastic response to and interest in 
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activities versus boredom, listlcssness); (2) fortitude (accepting personal 
responsibility versus blaming others or self for mistakes); (3^ consonance 
between dcsiied and achieved goals (the extent to which the individual 
feels he has achieved what he intended of what he considers important); 
(4) positive self-concept (the extent to which the individual is concerned 
with grooming, thinks of himself as wise, mellow, and deserving of respect); 
and (5) mood tone (optimistic, content versus depressed, bitter, lonely, 
blue). Presumably this Life Satisfaction Index could serve as a measure of 
one's adjustment and then make possible some empirical tests of the two 
theorlics briefly sketched above. 

It should be noted that the Activity theory* of aging essentially assumes 
that the pattern of living that typifies the person in mid-life is a kind of 
model to be emulated or approximated. It is generally true that these 
people make the major contribution to society and cariy^ the main burdens, 
whereas both early }Outh and old age represent, to some extent, drains 
upon their energies and resources. On the other hand the previous pages 
have pointed out that aging clearly involves some decrements in personal 
resources that arc just as realistic as the deficiencies of early growth. Wc 
do not expect children or adolescents to beha\ c like adults to be^ebnsidered 
well adjusted. Instead, their adjustments arc always evaluated within the 
framework of their resources. 'I’he same logic would seem to hold for the 
later \'cars of life. IIowc\’cr, it remains for the student at this poiat to 
decide whether the Disengagement or the Activity thcor}' is m^re appro- 
priate as a basis for adjustment. It is also a task for empirical research to 
discover which type of person, the ‘‘disengager" or the “activist," in fact 
makes the better adjustment as measured by some satisfactory criterion of 
adjustment. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have surveyed some of the major findings of the aging 
process; first in terms of the sensor}' inputs and motoric outputs, then later 
in terms of the more complex psychological functions. In general, persons 
past 50 experience both sensory and motor deficiencies compared with 
their former capacities. General intelligence as measured by conventional 
tests show\s a stcadv decline beyond the third decade. However, these 
findings may be an artifact of the pa ^icular measuring devices rather than 
a real decrement. Loirning and memory decline in the later years of life 
but not at the same rate for all kinds of material, suggesting that aging is 
not a uniform process either at the physiological or psychological levels 
of description. Drives, motives, and creative productions unquestionably 
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decline but in ways that contradict much of our folklore about aging. 

^ The adjustments of elderly persons to the changes in their own perform- 
ances and capacities are partly a function of what they expect of themselves 
and are partly determined by the subtle but often pointed assumptions 
society makes about the older segments of the population. Arbitrary retire- 
ment age limits and the nonproductive status accorded elderly people as 
a whole tend to complicate their adjustments. 

Current efforts to assist older people to face their adjustment ploblems 
include the development of retirement communities, day centen, and 
homes for the aging. Some evaluation of these efforts have been made, but 
more are needed. A criterion of later adjustment is needed for this task 
as well as the task of determining whether the Activity or the Disengage- 
ment theor}’ of aging is the more valid. 
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O F ALL THE APPLICATIONS cliscusscd ill this book, the science and 
methods of psychology have been most widely used in business and 
industrj'. The psychologist entered the industrial world when his own 
science A'is young. Using scientific methods, the early applied 'psycholo- 
gists developed techniques for selection and placement of personnel. As 
the psychologists gained experience, the industrial world learned more 
about the new science and psychologists. Then the ps}’chologijts^were 
called on in other areas of the business and industrial world where men 
worked with machines or other men. Present-day psychology is concerned 
with much broader forces than just proper selection and placement of 
workers; in fact, it is important in all phases of business and industry. 

Briefl)' stated, the function of industr}’ is to take raw materials and 
convert them into products dcsircxl by consumers. In other parts of this 
book the desires of consumers are discussed. The description and manipu- 
lation of raw materials is not directly the concern of psycholog\\ But the 
efforts of men working with machines to change raw materials to desirable 
goods is the realm of industrial psycholog)' and the subject of this section. 

First, a discussion of work and descriptions of jobs tells what is expected 
of the human factor in production. Next, an explanation of the differences 
in individual abilities to perform certain activities leads to a discussion of 
techniques of selecting and placing on the job men who are best quali- 
fied to do the work. These topics comprise Chapter 6, “Employment 
Psychology.’' 

After a worker is placed in a job for which he is fitted, the function of 
the psychologist is to see that the worker produces in the most efficient 
manner. To achieve maximum efficiency, the worker must-know how to 
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do his job in his environment. This training of workers is discussed in 
Chapter 1 . 

. Four major relationships influence a man in his working world. After 
proper selection and training, eEciency is still influenced by man's rela- 
tionship to (1) work environment, (2) machines, (3) other men, and 
(4) himself. Chapters 8 tlirough 11 each discuss one of these major 
relationships. 

All of the material covered in Chapters 6 through 11 is interrelated. 
In eagh chapter there are attempts to coordinate the material froryi other 
chapters. I he reader should obscr\^c the overlap and recognize the im- 
portance of adequate competence in all areas. 



Applied psychologists have had excellent opportunities to develop and 
use scientific methods while working with the problems of selection and 
placement. This work represents to the business world the oldest applica- 
tion ut ps)chology. The techniques of measuring human chi/ractcristics 
and using them to place men into proper jobs are well validated. However, 
this was not always so, and it is not unusual to find organizations that still 
do not use scientific methods of selecting workers. 

At one time all the hiring and firing of workers was done by foreman. 
He had absolute control over his men; he probably knew each of them 
before he hired them. Consequently, his selections of employees were often 
quite good. As indiistrv' expanded, jobs were standardized, larger popula- 
tions accumulated around the factories, and transportation facilities im- 
proved, so that workers could commute greater distances. The foremen 
found that he no longer knew the men that he must hire. Into this situa- 
tion came scientific selection and placement techniques. 

T o find a good worker for a job it is necessar\' to know what functions 
arc performed on the job. It is also essential to find a man that can perform 
these functions. TTus scientific selection is the matching of tlie abilities of 
a man to the functions of a job. This is sometimes referred to as “fitting 
the square peg in the square hole.” 

The process of hiring workers is discussed in this chapter under the 
following major topics: (1) measuring and describing work, (2) individual 
differences, and (3) selection and placement procedures— tests, interviews, 
application blanks. 

Most of the examples cited arc taken from production jobs in indus- 
tries wherfe large numbers of workers arc employed beca,use (1) more 
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infomiation is available from completed studies, (2) measures of success- 
ful performance on the job are available, (^) more standardized jobs mean 
more workers do the same functions and thus valid studies are more 
rcadih accomplished, and (4) the functions of selection and placement 
may be of greater economic consecjiience where large numbers of workers 
are involved. Selection procedures for higher-level jobs arc being developed 
but are more difficult to establish and validate. 


WORK 

Work may be thought of as the use of a man’s physical and mental abili- 
ties to achieve a goal. Thus work involv^es activity on the part of the 
worker. This may require physical activity, such as tightening bolts, run- 
ning a drill press, or chopping wood. Or it may require mental activity, 
such as deciding which proposal to follow in plant expansion or what 
advertising campaign to use. Often it requires a combination of physical 
and mental activity, such as driving a truck or building a part from 
blueprints. 

Work may be measured in a variety of ways. Some objective estimates 
of work for production-line einplovees are number of units produced per 
hour, number of rejects per hour, total time on the job, and amount of 
money earned. For many jobs, measures such as these are impossible o. 
extremely difficult to obtain, and so another technique is used. 'Fhis tech- 
nique usually involves ratings bv’ other people. For example, a sales man- 
ager estimates how well a salesman sells, or an editor evaluates how well 
a copywriter does his job. 

The objective measurements of production are well understood, so they 
have merely been mentioned here. However, techniques of evaluating per- 
formance by other men need further clarification. 

Rating Techniques. Even when formalized methods or techniques of 
evaluation are not used, men often estimate what others do. Rating systems 
are formalized techniques to improve the objectivity of such ratings. They 
are by no means perfect, but they arc of great help in situations where 
objective measurements a)f production cannot be made. In the working 
world no one technique is used exclusively; all available information is 
combined to provide a total picture of performance. 

Rater bias and “halo effect'" arc two of the most common problems in 
rating other men. These two pitfalls and seven techniques of rating are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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RATER BIAS AND “HALO EFFECT”. SomC ratCIS do HOt like tO glVC loW 

ratings, others do not like to give high ratings, and some raters give ortly 
average ratings. Such biases often appear in ratings. Thus precautions must 
be taken when interpreting ratings. 

Halo effect is a term used to describe a rater's tendency to rate a man 
the same on a variety of characteristics, even if he knows about only a few 
of them. For example, a rater may know a worker is cooperative, loyal, and 
trustworthy and thus rates him high on these characteristics. When rating 
this wprker on intelligence, he may also rate him high even though he 
doesn't kno\H&bout the workers intelligence. This effect may also occur 
in the opposite direction if a rater knows only about bad characteristics of 
a worker and is forced to give ratings on characteristics he is not familiar 
with. 

Attempts to limit rater bias and ''halo effect” are described as they 
pertain to specific rating techniques. 

Seven formalized systems for evaluating what others do are presented 
in the following pages. All rating techniques have some shortcomings but 
the last two described are specifically designed to lessen rater bias and 
"halo effu t ** 

DESCRIPTIVE PHRASES RATING TECHNIQUE. One of the oldest tcchniqucs in 
use consists of a list of phrases or statements seemingly important to a job. 
TTie rater indicates the phrases that adequately describe the worker being 
rated, usually by checking each appropriate phrase. Thus the technique is 
soiActimes referred to as a checklist system. 

Although this technique generally docs not result in an overall score 
comparable from one person to another or from one group to another, it 
docs result in a word picture of the characteristics of an individual. There 
are also methods of preparing scale values so that men can be compared 
(Richardson and Kuder, 1933). 

The descriptive phrases technique is a valuable w^y to summarize 
available information about a worker. This may be used to assist the rater 
in ranking workers or completing one of the other rating techniques. 

RANK.ORDER RATING TECHNIQUE. Thc rauk-ordcr tcchniquc of evaluating 
workers consists of a rater considering the group of men he is rating and 
deciding which one is best, second best, third best, and so on, down to the 
poorest in the group. A separate ranking must be made for each char- 
acteristic of importance in the w^ork situation, hor example, a supervisor 
may rank thc workers in his gioup in tenns of supervisory' ability, integrity, 
and knowledge of the job. In this example, three individual rankings would 
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have to be made. Sometimes a composite rating is all tliat is needed, so 
the rater just ranks the group in terms of overall ability. The most efficient 
way to use the ranking technique is to select the best, the poorest, and an 
average worker in the group. I’he remaining men are then placed appro- 
priately by comparison with the men already ranked. 

The ranking technique has several shortcomings. It is useful only with 
a relatively small number of men, since the rater must remember all the 
men in his group while making the rankings. The technique gives only 
relative standings within tlie group and does not allow for comparisons 
from one group to another. Rank-order rating has the advantages of being 
a relatively fast technique to use, needing few instructions, and is gener- 
ally accepted by foremen as a '‘natural thing to do.” 

PAIRED-COMPARISON RATING TECHNIQUE. 'I’hc paircd-comparisoii system of 
rating is similar to the rank-order technique but with more rigorous con- 
trols. In this method, the rater s\stcmatically compares each individual in 
his group to each other individual in the same group. Thus, if five workers 
arc involved, the rater must compare each of the five members against 
each of the other four. The method is often used to rate overall efficiency. 
If a varictv of characteristics arc to be evaluated, the comparisons have 
to be repeated for each particulaj characteristic rated. A common method 
of applying this technique is to use a plus each time the man under con- 
sideration is rated as better than another and a zero when he is rated as 
poorer. In such a manner, the total number of pluses and zeroes for aich 
man is obtained, and the man with the highest number of plus scores 
obtains the highest rating. Rigure 6.1 shows an example of a check sheet 
useful in paired-comparison rating. 

The paired-comparison technique has many of the same disadvantages 


Workers 

Joe 

Bill 

Dove 

Bob 

Jim 

Score 

Joe 


0 

0 

B 

0 

1 

Bill 

a 


a 

B 

B 

4 

Dove 

a 

0 



0 

2 

Bob 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Jim 

a 

0 

B 

B 


3 


Figure 6.1. A possible check sheet for use in paired comparison ratings. This 
shows an example of five men rated on overall efficiency. A plus mark indicates 
the man in the row (horizontal) is better than the man in the column (vertical). 
Bill rates highest in this example. 
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as the rank-order tecliincjuc, since it (1) is applicable only to relatively 
small groups, (2) is useful only in getting relative standings within the 
group, and (3) does not provide ratings comparable from one group to 
another. It has the particular advantage of forcing the rater to consider 
each man in his group against each other man and thus do a more thorough 
evaluation than with the rank-order technique. If it is completed correctly, 
it gives a double check on each rating. 


Foiy:ED DISTRIBUTION RATING TECHNIQUE. I he tcchniquc of forced-distri- 
bution ratings forces the rater to estimate where each of his men should 
be placed in terms of previously designed quotas. T\picall\, the rater is 
instructed that he should expect certain percentages of his men in various 
categories. For example, 10 percent superior, 20 percent above average, 
40 percent average, 20 percent below average, and 10 percent verv poor on 
a jiartiCLilar characteristic or an overall evaluation. 'I he rater must dis- 
tribute his men according to these previouslv set percentages. 

4’his technique is more useful in larger groups than the rank-order or 
paired-comparison techniques. On the other hand, it is a difficult technique 
to use with extremely large groups because the rater may not * 1)0 able to 
consider each man adequatelv*. In verv small groups the rater inav not be 


Characteristics 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 IW— Don’t 

Know 


Intelligence 
General Information 
Skill on his Job 
Cooperativeness 
Leadership Ability 
Popularity 
Integrity 


1 

± 

1 

1 

1 


1 

± 

1 

1 


1 

J. 

1 

X 


1 


Figure 6.2. Example of a section of a traditional rating scale. Rater places a 
check mark along the scale line to Indicate amount of each characteristic pos- 
sessed by ratee. When rater is unfamiliar with a ratee’s ability on a particular 
characteristic, he should check the “Don’t Know” column. 


able to distribute the few mciiibeis into the proper percentages. Jt also 
produces ratings applicable onl\ to the one group and not comparable to 
iinothcr. . 
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TRADITIONAL AND GRAPHIC RATING SCALE TECHNIQUES. lllC tiaditioiial and 

graphic rating scales usually involve a printed form on which one man is 
rated. One form is used for each ratec, with the rater assigning an evalu- 
ation for each of the characteristics. The traditional rating scale consists 
of the names of the characteristics and a scale where the rater indicates 
the amount of each characteristic possessed by a particular worker. Figure 
6.2 provides an example of a section of a traditional rating scale. 

Over many years of use, the traditional rating scale evolvcdx into a 
graphic rating scale. Points along the scale part of the graphic form are 
indicated by descriptive phrases. Early descriptions used n&Bibcrs and an 
indication of high and low ends of each scale. As those preparing rating 
scales gained more experience, tlic} more thoroughly described the points 
along the scales. P'lgiire 6.3 shows an example of two items from a graphic 
rating scale. When evaluations are being made, the rater has a description 
of the amount of a particular characteristic expected for each point along 
the scale. 

Characteristic 


Quality of ‘ 
Work 


Leadership 

Ability 


Always 

above 

standard 

.1 

Often 

above 

standard 

1 

Usually 

meets 

standard 

1 

Often 

below 

standard 

1 

Always 

below 

standard 

1 __ ___ 

Don^t 

Know 

Inspires 
all men 
to follow 

Othejs 
seek his 
advice 

Minds 
his own 
business 

Usually 

follows 

the 

Always 
looks to 
others 

Don't 

him 

1 

1 

1 

leader 

[ - ■ ■ 

for help 

1 

Know 


Figure 6.3. Example of two items from a graphic rating scale. Rater places a 
check mark on the scale line to indicate the level of the characteristic for man 
being rated. If rater doesn't feel capable of rating a man on any characteristic, he 
may check the "Don’t Know" category. 


Graphic and traditional rating scales have particular assets as compared 
to other rating techniques: (1) they arc useful for large groups of workers, 
(2) ratings are comparable from one group to another, and (3) they are 
generally understood by foremen and workers. They also hav^? some dis- 
advantages: (1) the traditional rating scale may not be used consistently 
from one rater to another, and (2) rater bias easily enters the ratings. 

To help reduce rater bias and “halo effect’" in the use of traditional and 
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graphic rating scales, the ends of the scales are often randomly reversed. 
For example, the high end of the scale may be on the right, for the fir?t, 
third, fourth, sixth, eighth, and so on, characteristic and on the left end 
on the other characteristics, 'riuis the rater must at least read the scale for 
each characteristic instead of giving a man an overall good or poor rating 
by just checking down one side of the page. Providing a place to check for 
“insufficient knowledge” or “don’t know” also helps to reduce rater bias 
and “halo effect.” Forcing a rater to rate a man on characteristics for which 
he has.insLifficient knowledge only reduces the value of the rating scale as 
a measure of^^erformance. 

FORCED-CHOICE TECHNIQUE OF RATING. DcNclopcd during the 1940’s in in- 
dustry' and the armed services, the forced-choice technique “forces” the 
rater to choose between two descriptive phrases or terms that appear equally 
acceptable but differ in predictive \alue. 4 he paired phrases are both 
desirable or both undesirable. I'hc assumption is piade that the rater is not 
able to differentiate between the two good or the two undesirable phrases 
on the basis of the phrases alone. 'I’hiis he is “forced” to choose a phrase 
in each pair on the basis of what he knows about the indivitltial being 
rated. When the pair of phrases arc desirable the rater is usually asked to 
indicate the one that most nearly describes the worker; when the pair of 
phrases are undesirable the rater is required to pick the one that le$^ ade- 
([iiatcly describes the worker. Isach of the phrases must prc\i(jusl\ ha\e 
been evaluated to see how well it relates with a measure of success on 
the job. 

I'he forced'choiec method often uses tetrads of two desirable and two 
undesirable phrases. 'The latci indicates the phrase most descriptive and 
the phrase least descriptive of the worker from the tetrad of phrases. 
Figure 6.4 shows an example of a tetrad from a forced-choice tvpe rating 
form. 

4’hc forced-choice technique has received a great deal of publicitv. 

Most Least 


Compliments each of his subordinates that performs well 

Knows his job and performs it well 

Carries out orders only under protest 

Drives his men rather than leads 

Figure 6.4. Example of a tetrad from a forced-choice rating form. For each such 
set of items (tetrad) the rater must check the one item that is most characteristic 
of the ratee'and the one that is least characteristic of the ratee. 
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Most has been favorable, although several opponents claim that the tech- 
nique cannot really be applied in an industrial situation. As with other 
rating techniques, it has certain advantages and disadvantages. A good deal 
of statistical sophistication and a lot of time and effort arc needed to 
construct and validate the dcscriptuc phrases. Another disadvantage is 
that it is not easily understood by workers or foremen, and so it is difficult 
to convince the raters that thc} should use the technique. Advantages of 
the technique are (1) it yields ratings comparable from one group to 
another, (2) it can be used with large groups, and (3) it is spec'tfically 
designed to control rater bias and “halo effect.” 

CRITICAL-INCIDENT TECHNIQUE OF RATING. Dr. Flanagan (1949) devised 
tlie critical-incident technique as a method of lessening rater biases. Fliis 
technique places thc emphasis on describing rather than evaluating be- 
havior. Items associated with an individual worker’s success or failure on 
a given job are collected. 4 his is done by a rater recording his observations 
of what he considers “critical incidents” in thc behavior of a worker. 
Examples of ^'critical incidents” might be completion of an assignment in 
less time than expected, working through the regular rest period in order 
to complete a rush job, returning from lunch a half hour late or not 
properly clearing up the work area. 1hcsc records arc reviewed pcnodicall} 
and arg^generally available for worker and rater discussion at all times. 4’he 
rater is thus able to explain his views of a worker's behavior at any time 
during a rating period. 

I'he greatest advantage of thc critical-incident technique is that the 
rating is a measure of bchaxior that actually occurred. Other advantages 
are (1) rater bias is decreased (2) raters have objective evidence to sup- 
port their ratings, and (3) it is usable with large groups. Several disad- 
vantages are (1) ratings arc not comparable from one work group to 
another, (2) some supervisors notice only “good” behavior, whereas others 
notice only “bad,” and (3) raters can easily forget to record their observ^a- 
tions of critical incidents. 

Job Descriptions. A job description is a summary' of workers’ activities in 
a production situation. It describes the typical duties, machinery involved, 
and processes used by a worker in doing his job. Job descrip'tipns are im- 
portant in selection, placement, and training of workers, "rhcy arc also 
used by employment agencies as aids in rehabilitating or transf^a'ring work- 
ers. As more automation forces additional workers to change jobs, adequate 
descriptions will be of increasing importance in retraining and reevaluation 
of workers. 
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Operates a conveyor mode up of o string of 
molds into which molten pig iron is poured. 





Manipulates ore and broken 
rock onto heavy sizing screen 
directly after ore is blasted 
out at an underground mine. 





Patches coke ovens with a refractory 
slurry. Uses hand tool, refractory gun, 
or sandblast machine. 




Takes care of cinder runners or troughs, along 
which slag and molten pig iron flow from a 
blast furnace. • * 



£>0 


Handles drilling and other 
supplies in an ore mine. 


Figure 6.5. What’s in a job title? A cartoonist depicts several job titles for work- 
ers in the steel industry. The brief job description accompanying each cartoon 
shows that job titles do not necessarily describe the functions a worker performs. 
(Cartoons from Steelways, Vol. 20, No. 5.) 


Before techniques of obtaining job descriptions are discussed, several 
terms must be defined. In a particular organization, a group of tasks per- 
formed by one person is usually referred to as a position. A group of similar 
positions in an organization is called a job. 'The tenii occupation refers to 
a group of similar jobs in different organizations or coinpanic's. Thus, when 
discussing a job description, reference is made to similar tasks performed 
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in one organization. A job description may be for only one person or many 
people doing the same functions. 

In order to prepare job descriptions, a job analysis should be com- 
pleted. Tlie job analysis tells what a worker docs, how he does it, why he 
docs it, and the skill that is involved. A typical way of preparing a job 
analysis is to study one person on a particular job. After collecting as much 
information as possible by observation and discussion with the worker, a 
check is made with other men on similar jobs. This is not the same as 
motion-and-time study in that it does not seek to improve the job but just 
studies it as it is. The same sort of information can be gathered by use of 
a job questionnaire sent to individual workers. T'o be certain of the func- 
tions of a particular job, many evaluators use a job questionnaire sent to 
all workers performing a job and observe at least one of the workers in 
detail. 

After completion of the job analysis, a formal job description may be 
prepared. In the practical situation of hiring workers, the job description 
or the job analysis sheet may be useful to the employment manager. Fre- 
quently, both are available and although the job description gives technical 
informatien about a job, the job analysis sometimes provides additional 
data. 

Job descriptions arc often completed by cooperative efforts of repre- 
sentatiyes of management and workers. Because exact definitions of func- 
tions to be performed are liable to be subject to dispute during contract 
negotiations, it is wise to prepare job descriptions cooperatively. 4’hc job 
description shown in Figure 6.0 is an example of a form to be jointly 
approved by management and union. 'The sheet includes a place for job 
title, functions • involved, materials handled, equipment used, supervision 
given, and working procedures. 

Although job descriptions arc usually prepared for jobs within a par- 
ticular organization, descriptions for most jobs in the United States arc 
available in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1939). This material is somewhat dated but still contains 
adequate descriptions prepared after thorough job analyses. 

The information provided by a job description is also valuable for job 
classification and job evaluation. Chapter 8 of this book distusses tech- 
niques of job evaluation. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

71ie opening chapter of this book stated that the differences between the 
abilities and the performances of individuals would not be emphasized. 
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XYZ Steel Corporation 
NAME OF COMPANY 

Main Plant PLANT CODE XYZ 

DATE August 10. 1963 

JOB DESCRIPTION 

Department Bar Mill Sub-division Materials Handling Unit 

Present iTi tie BrownJioist Crewman Proposed Title Brownhoist Crewman 

Primary Functio n 

Conducts the movement of the Brownhoist crane. 

Tools and Equipment 

Chains, bars, scrap pans, blocks, etc. 

Materials 

Scale, scrap, grease, oil, etc. 

Source of Supervision 

Master Mechanic. 

Directed by Foreman in department in which working. 

D^.ech jm ixprcised 

Directs Brownlioist Ffillower. 

Working Procedure 

Relays orders for supervision to Brownhoist crew for movement o' 
cars or the loading ur unloading of cars. 

Hooks up materials to be loaded or unloaded from cars. 

Signals Brownhoist Crane Operator when lifting with crane or 
moving Brownhoist crane. 

Couples and uncouples cars. 

Throws switches. 

Weighs railway cars of material. 

The job description which appears above is intended to be sufficient merely to identify the 
position and should not be interpreted to describe all of the duties performance of which may be 
required of employees holding such position. 

Approved: 

For the Union For the Company 

by Date: by Date: 


Figure 6.6. An example of a job description form completed for a brownhoist 
crewman in the bar mill division of a steel plant. 


However, it is necessary to be aware of iiiclividual differences. Some men 
arc tall, some arc short, some arc ver\' intelligent, some are less intelligent, 
and they all have different personalities. Many individual characteristics 
of humans' can be assessed and recorded. Since these charaffbristics relate 
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to success in fulfilling job functions, it is within the province of psychology 
as applied to industry' to measure them. 

Psy chological differences can be measured only by measuring differences 
in performance. Physical differences, such as height, weight, color of eyes, 
and so on, can be measured directly. However, measures of ability', motiva- 
tion, training, or experience must be estimated from the performance of 
an individual. In a formula, 

Performance — Ahilih X 'Training x M()ti\ati()n. 

'To evaluate any of the three factors in performance, it is ncccssarv to 
hold the other two constant while varying the third and measuring changes 
in performance. 

When interested in measuring the effects of training, performance is 
measured before training and after training, whereas ability and motiva- 
tion effects arc held constant. y\ny variation in performance in the two 
measures is then interpreted as the result of training. If interested in 
measuring ability', training and motivation effects must be held constant 
while measuring performance. Holding constant the effects of any of the 
factors is an extremely difficult task. 'Thus the data available for selection 
and placement functions is not always as clear and concrete as might be 
desired 

Before going further it is important to understand what is know n about 
the distribution of psychological characteristics among the population at 
large. Many psychological and physiological eharaeteristics of humans aie 
distributed in the general population in a so called normal fashion (normal 
curve). What docs the normal cime represent? It represents a line con- 
necting all of the points on a grapli showing the proportion of the total 
p(}pulation at certain scores along tlic base line. Tor example, T’ignrc 6.7 
shows the distribution of IQ’s obtained from mcasureinent of a large sample 
of the general population. It can be noted that very' few' persons have 
IQ s as low' as 55 or as high as 145. On the other hand, a great inanv pcojdc 
have IQ’s between 85 and 115. This distribution shows that a job necessi- 
tating a worker having an IQ of 1 ^0 or higher has only a few' possible 
applicants even in a large population. Selection would be a difficult prob- 
lem even if this were the only characteristic needed. On the other hand, 
if an IQ of 100 or higher is adequate, there would be a great many appli- 
cants available in the population, and selection on this characteristic would 
be easier. 

Not all psychological and physiological characteristics are distributed 
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Figure 6.7. The "normal curve,” This curve shows a line connecting ail the points 
of a graph indicating the number of persons obtaining each of various IQ scores. 
Although this is a hypothetical presentation, most psychological and physiological 
measurements distribute in this fashion when large groups of people are measured. 

in a normal fashion in every group of people. Many of the characteristics 
important to industry arc not distributed normally in a group of applicants. 
For example, some occupations reciuire college training. 'I'his eliminates 
a great deal of the curve shown in iMgurc 6.7, because college itself was a 
selection device in terms of 10. Prospective students with IQ’s below 100 
or 110 were generally not permitted to start college training. Although 
one characteristic may not be normall} distributed among one group, 
most human characteristics are distributed in a normal fashion in general 
populations. 

One person wall not necessarily have the same relative position in the 
normal distribution curve for all characteristics. A person may have an 
IQ of 120, which would place him considerably above the center of the 
normal distribution shown in Figure 6.7. However, he may have manual 
dextcrit\ equal to about 50 percent of the population and would thus fall 
in the middle of a curNC drawn for manual dexterity. On the other hand, 
a person mav have an exceptional ability in mathematics and only 
average IQ. 

Individuals vary on psychological md physiological characteristics, and 
these differences can be adequately mciisurcd. How to measure the psycho- 
logical differences in people is the general topic for the remainder of this 
chapter. 
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SELECTION AND PLACEMENT OF WORKERS 

Selection and placement are interrelated processes. Ordinarily, selection 
is the process of finding the proper man to fill an opening in an organiza- 
tion. Placement is the technique of finding the proper opening to use 
most effectively the capacities and abilities of a man. In small organizations 
there is little attempt at placement because a man is usually hired to fill 
a particular opening. In larger organizations, men may be hired because 
they apparently have potential for future work, "i’hcy arc then phiced in 
jobs where their abilities can be used. Placement techniques are also used 
by employment agencies in assigning men to suitable jobs. 

The procedures for assessing the capacities and abilities of a man arc 
the same for selection and placement. Job descriptions and measures of 
work provide information about the functions of a job. Selection, then» is 
the process of matching man’s abilities to the requirements of the job. 

Different organizations use various sequences in their selection pro- 
cedures. A typical program includes a variety of events or hurdles that 
must be passed, such as application blanks, psychological tests, and refer- 
ence or credit checks, llic order in which these events take place varies 
according, to the dictates of the particular organization. It is frequently 
determined by the cost involved in each of the several steps. If interviewing 
requires an expensive representative of the organization, some other step 
in the procedure might first be used. Since an application blank can 
usually be completed at a relatively small expense to the coinpaiiy, it is 
often the first step in the selection process. Other companies use intcr\ iews 
more than once in the sequence. I’hc first interview may be very short— a 
brief contact between the prospective employee and a representative of the 
company. Tho. applicant may talk to a secretary or a receptionist indicating 
his interest in working for the organization. lie may then be given an 
application blank or instructed to follow another step in tlie hiring pro- 
cedure. A common sequence of successive hurdles is intcr\icw, application 
blank, tests, comprehensive interview, and credit or personal references 
checks. 

All steps in the selection process arc designed to improv c the matching 
of a man’s abilities with the abilities needed to do a job. 'I he measurements 
of successful completion of work arc called criteria. 'I hiis production 
records and ratings are frequently criteria of success in an industrial organi- 
zation. Those factors that can be measured before a man starts on a job 
and arc found to be related to success arc called predictors. 'I'ests, inter- 
views, and application blanks are examples of predictors. Credit or 
personal reference checks are usually not considered predictors even though 
they are “hurdles” in the selection process. Little objective evidence of 
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methods of using such checks is available; thus they are not discussed here. 

Industrial selection is the choosing of cmpl 0 )'ccs from applicants in 
such a manner that only men who arc likcl)' to succeed on the job are 
hired. Scores on predictors that are well related to criteria arc used to 
select applicants so that men hired can be expected to perform well on 
the job. 

'lb discuss predictors we must understand three terms: correlation 
coefficient, reliability, and validity. After co\ering these concepts the re- 
mainder of this^ chapter will discuss three predictors: application blanks, 
inter\d*ews, anS tests. 

The Correlation Coefficient. A correlation coefficient is a number indi- 
cating the extent to which two measures of a given group of individuals 
vary in accord with each other. The coefficient is expressed as a number 
from 0.00 to plus or iiiiiuis 1.00. The number indicates the amount of 
relationship between the tv\o measures. 'I’lic sign indicates the direction of 
the relationship. I'lnis a correlation cc)efficicnt of -j-l.OO indicates a per- 
fect constant relationship and means that as one measure increase's by a 
given amount, the other measure increases in the same direction •in a con- 
stant proportion. If a correlation coefficient of 4'l-00 is found between 
scores from two halves of one test, it means that a person would get a 
high score on one half of the test if he obtained a high score on theujther 
half, or if ol)taming a low score on one half, he would obtain a V>w score 
on the other half. A correlation coefficient of 1.00 also indicates a perfect 
constant relationship, but m an inverse direction. If two halves of a test 
correlate at -1.00, a person scoring high on one half of the test would 
score low on the other half of the test; and a person scoring low on one half 
would score high on the other. In practical situations «'orrelation coefficients 
of plus or minus 1.00 arc rarelv found. Instead, correlation coefficients of 
less than 1.00 arc usually the case. 'The coefficient mav be as low as 0.00, 
which indicates no relationship between the two measurements. Correla- 
tion coefficients near 0.00, such as those between -f -20 and —.20, indicate 
essentially no relationship between the two measures, 'rims, if two halves 
of a test correlate -f.l9 or - .15 or ^ person might obtain a verv* 

high score on one half of the test and a low score, middle score, or high 
score on the other half. Here arc several examples of commonly obtained 
correlation coefficients and what th' ' mean. 'The correlation between 
intelligence test scores and grades in secondarv school is about -f-bO. This 
show^s a high positive relationship bctw’cen intelligence and high school 
scholarship. 'The correlation between two administrations of an intelli- 
gence lest to the same group is +.94. 'This indicates a very higl^ relationship 
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and a good deal of consistency of the test and the performance of the 
people taking the test. The correlation between height and intelhgence 
of persons of a given age group is about +.11. This means that there 
essentially is no relationship between height and intelligence of persons 
in that given age group. 

Correlation coefficients indicate the amount of average relationship 
between two measures. They do not indicate cause and effect. Thus a high 
correlation between intelligence test scores and high school scholarship 
does not mean that high intelligence causes good scholarship or that 
good grades in high school cause high intelligence. High Correlation co- 
efficients show only high relationship. 'I’his may be due to an entire!} 
different third factor or because one factor causes the other. Additional 
investigation is necessary' to point out causc-and-effcct relationships after 
correlation coefficients are computed. 

Reliability. Reliability may generally be thought of as consistenc}. When 
a measuring instrument is reliable, it measures the same thing time after 
time in the same manner. Thus a ruler is reliable if it indicates that the 
page of this book is the same length on repeated measurements. A psycho' 
logical test is reliable when a person scores about the same on different 
administrations. 

^ used in testing, reliability is a generic term referring to a variety of 
different jncasiires or evidence of consistency, d'hc American Ps\chological 
Association, the American Educational Research Association, and the 
National Council on Measurements Used in Education ha\c prepared a 
joint statement concerning ps}chological tests and diagnostic techniques. 
This report (American Psvchological Association, 19^4) suggested that the 
concept of reliability should be differentiated into three separate estimates, 
each expressed in terms of a correlation coefficient: (1 ) coefficient of in- 
ternal consistency, (2j coefficient of cciuivalcncc, and (3) coefficient of 
stability. 

COEFFICIENT OF CONSISTENCY. 'I'hc cocfficicnt of coiisistenc} is obtained 
by an analysis of data from one administration of a test to a group. Scores 
from two halves of the test arc compared. Often scores on the odd-num- 
bered items arc compared with scores on the cvcn-niimbc!rcd items. A 
correlation coefficient is computed to show the average relationship be- 
tween the score's on the two halves of the test. Thus the techtiic|uc is often 
referred to as the split-half reliability measure. 

There are more advanced techniques for computing the cocfficicnt of 
consistency. "ITie most widely used is Kudcr-Richardsoii Formula 20 
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(Richardson and Kuder, 1939). We will not describe such calculation here 
since tjie method is described in most testing and statistics bopks. 

COEFFICIENT OF EOuivALENCE. Two cquivalciit fomis of a test are admin- 
istered at the same time to one group of subjects. A correlation coefficient 
is computed to show the average amount of relationship between the scores 
obtained on each form. 'I'his is referred to as the coefficient of equivalence. 

COEFFICIENT OF STABILITY. A third estiiiiatc of reliability may be ob- 
tained* by adiftinistering a test to the same group at two different times. 
'I’hc correlation coefficient between the scores on the two administrations 
IS called the coefficient of stability, 'i’his is also referred to as test-retest 
reliability. 

Sometimes two forms of the same test arc administered at different 
times. A correlation coefficient computed from such scores is called a co- 
efficient of stability and equivalence. ^ 

It is obvious that each of the three different measures to estimate the 
reliability of a particular test ina\ result in different coefficients. Each 
technique has certain advantages. 'J’he correlation between rctcsts»with the 
same form administered on different occasions (coefficient of stability ) is 
valuable in estimating the endurance of an individual's responses. How- 
c\’cr, temporary variations in conditions between the first and second 
administration of the test may also influence the test pcrformiuicc and 
bring error into the coefficient of stability. When two parallel forms of 
the test arc used (coefficient of equivalence), item variability or specificity 
of items introduces an error into the situation, because it is not possible to 
write exacth the same items for both foims of the test. W'hcn the two 
halves of the test arc scored against each other (coefficient of consistcnc\ ), 
item specificity may again introduce possible errors in the estimate of 
reliability. In general, the best estimate of reliabiliry is the Kudcr-Richard- 
son estimate. 

RELIABILITY IN USE. Ill spccific Situations some reliability techniques just 
discussed are not applicable. Some tests, for example, are speeded tests 
(scores depend upon speed), and the Kuder-Richardson or other split-half 
techniques are inapplicable as estimates of reliability. For speeded tests, 
equivalent form or test-retest reliabilii ’ coefficients arc appropriate. 

'The rchabilih of a measuring instrument must be high for satisfactory 
usage. A yardstick that changes its length inarkedK from day to day or 
from measurement to mcnisurcment would simply not be usable. By the 
same token, a test that is not reliable is not dependable for use. Evaluations 
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of one individual cannot be compared to another, nor can measurements of 
one person on different occasions be compared if the measuring device is 
unreliable. Good psychological tests usuallx' have reliability coefficients of 
+ .90 or higher. The information concerning reliability for most psycho- 
logical tests is included in the test manuals and should be checked before 
administration of the tests. 

Validity. The validity of a measuring instrument is the extent tOAvhich it 
measures what it sa\s it measures. Validity is also expressed as a cor, relation 
coefficient. In order to obtain such a correlation coefficienti a score and a 
measure of success must be obtained for a group of individuals. In the case 
of emplojment tests, measures of production (criteria) and test scores 
(predictors) are needed. A test may be very reliable but not correlate well 
with any measure of success on the job and, consequently, have low 
validity. The correlation of test performance with job performance is the 
measure of the test validity. 

Validity coefficients for an individual test arc always lower than reli- 
ability coefficients. A test may have high reliability and low validity, but it 
can nevo’J be more valid than reliable. A high relationship between the test 
and success on the job cannot be obtained if the measurement of success 
on the job or the test is not reliable. 

Again referring to the technical recommendations of the American 
Psychological Association, et al (American Psychological Association, 
1954), validity indicates to the test user the degree to which the test 
achieves certain aims. Four estimates of vahdit\ arc suggested: ( 1 ) content 
validity, (2) predictive validity, (3) concurrent validih, and (4) construct 
validity. 

CONTENT VALIDITY. Contciit Validity involves a sxsteinatic examination 
of the test material to see if it is really a represen tatixe sample of the 
behavior domain to be measured. 'Phis is not a mere inspection, but involves 
a thorough evaluation of the content in relation to the beliavior that is to 
be measured. Quantitative evidence of content validit) is often not obtain- 
able, so content validity is usually subjectively estimated. It is especially 
important to have good content validity in achievement aitd proficiency 
measures, but it is not as important in estimates of aptitude or attitude. 

PREDICTIVE VALIDITY. Prcdictivc validity indicates the effectiveness of a 
test in estimating a future performance. 'I his is the measure usually con- 
sidered 'Validity*' by jxirsonnel managers, because they use tests to estimate 
how well a person will perform in the future. "ITie validation procedure 
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consists of collecting test scores and criterion scores for a group placed on 
the job regardless of their test scores. '^Ihe group must perform on the jot 
in order to obtain criterion scores. Since test scores were obtained at the 
time of hiring, there is a period of time between collection of predictor and 
criterion scores. After these scores arc available, they arc used to compute 
the correlation coefficient called predictive validity. 

Unfortunately, validation of most predictive devices must be accom- 
plished hi a more rapid manner and with less expense than that involved in 
measurNig predictive v^alidity. 'I hus concurrent validity is computed as an 
estimate of pfSclictive validity . 

CONCURRENT VALIDITY. Concurrent validity is similar to predictive va- 
lidity except that measurements of performance and test scores are 
obtained at the same time. In an industrial situation, workers presently on 
the job arc given the selection test. I’he correlation coefficient between the 
test scores and criterion measure of the people currQiitly performing the job 
is the measure of concurrent validity. I’his is the validity measure most 
often computed in industrial situations, but it is vital to realize that a test 
may have higher concurrent \alidity than predictive validity. In *flie long 
run, predictive validity would be more useful for industry, but from a prac- 
tical standpoint it often cannot be obtained. 

CONSTRUCT VALIDITY. When a test measures a theoretical construct or 
trait, it is said to have construct validity. 'The validation procedure involves 
two steps: (1 ) the investigator estimates from a theory the scores and varia- 
tions of scores that should be expected from person to person, and (2) he 
gathers data to confirm these predictions. Construct validity is generally 
of less importance than predictive or concurrent validity in the employ- 
ment situation. It is of value for tests that estimate personality character- 
istics, and so on, for diagnostic purposes. 

VALIDITY IN USE. Validity coefficients for standardized emplovmcnt tests 
typically range +.30 through +.60. Such validity coefficients are not weak 
or impossible to use. Howev er, each selection situation must be evaluated to 
determine whether tests arc doing what is expected of them. A test mav 
be of value for one particular situation and be of no value at all for another. 
A coefficient of -f-.50 might be obtained between a test score and criterion 
in factory A, while the same test may correlate with performance in factor)' 
B at -f .70 and in factorv' C at -f .30. It is also possible to find tests that 
have high concurrent validitv while predictive validity may be lower or 
higher. 
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Typical correlation coefficients of through +-60 have led many 

people to misinterpret the value of tests for selection purposes. It is true 
that a correlation coefficient of +*50 is almost useless for predicting what 
a particular individual will do, critcrionwisc, on the job. However, a higher 
correlation coefficient will be of value for predicting in an individual case. 
And a -f-.SO is of value when working with a group of employees. In indus- 
try, rarely must the emploMiient manager predict exactly what specific 
production should be expected for a particular individual. His job is to find 
employees who will be successful at a minimum standard on the jd), those 
who will perform at above average, and those who should b(!:’ rejected. 'I’his 
is much less exacting than predicting a particular indi\ iduars performance 
and allows for usage of tests that arc correlated with success at +-50 or 
slightly lower. 

Instead of using just one test, the cmplo\mcnt manager often uses a 
batter)' of tests as a predictor. When using several tests, each of whicli has 
a correlation of -f--50 with the criterion, the overall predictive validitv may 
be considerablv abov^e +.50. 


PREDICTORS OF JOB SUCCESS 

As discussed earlier in this chapter, the usual function of the personnel 
effo^ is to predict who will or will not succeed on the job after hiring 
placemept. Most prediction is based on the assumption that prcscii 
measurements of behavior are fair indicators of future behavior, d’hc 
previous discussions of validity have concerned the estimation of how 
good a predictor is in esfimating future performance. In the following 
pages we discuss commonly used predictors of )ob success: application 
blanks, interviewing, and psychological tests. 

Application Blanks. Although the particular hiring procedures used by 
industrial organizations vary, practically all use an application blank. One 
study (NICB, 1960) showed that over 99^"(, of the companies polled use 
application blanks in their employment procedure. In fact, many organiza- 
tions use only an application blank in conjunction with interviewing as 
the entire basis for selecting personnel. 

Application blank.^' need to be thought of as more than adjuncts to 
interviews. The application blank is extremely valviablc to interviewing 
because it provides leads for possible probing during the interviews. At the 
same time application blanks arc valuable selectors in their own right. 

An application blank can provide a verv^ useful step in the '‘successive 
hurdle’' technique of selection. In this technique an employee must pass 
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successive checks on his suitability for employment. Proper information or 
scores pn interviews, tests, and application blanks arc the hurdlps. 

After an initial contact via letter or personal contact, an application 
blank becomes an early hurdle in the hiring procedure. (One hurdle is 
passed if the man is given the application blank, since the original contact 
may result in a rejection.) Information gathered by an application blank 
usually includes age, sex, education, experience, and other factors thought 
to be important to the company. Answers to the questions on an applica- 
tion blajik can be compared to job success for those applicants hired. Thus, 
an estimate of'validity may be computed. 

“Critical scores” on education, experience, age, and so on, may be set 
for application blank information. A rapid appraisal of completed applica- 
tion blanks then provides a rough screening of applicants. 

Application blanks usually contain considerably more information than 
is used in selection or preparing for an interview. For many organizations 
they are the first formal contact with a future ci^ployee. Thus they are 
partially designed to “sell” the organization to the applicant. In addition, 
they are often used as the beginning of a permanent file of men hired. 
Thus, the blanks require information that is irrelevant to the -selection 
process. 

Many personnel men believe that collecting excess information is g real 
mistake; the application blank should contain only the information needed 
for selecting employees. Applicants resent completing long forms^or items 
which seem irrelevant. They ma\ become careless and not complete the 
items conscientiously even though highly motivated to work for an 
organization. Facii the employment manager may find so much informa- 
tion that he is not sure what is useful and what is not. I’he best approach 
is to provide the shortest application blank that provides all of the informa- 
tion valuable in selecting employees. An example of an application blank is 
shown in Figure 6.8. 

SCORING OR EVALUATING APPLICATION BLANKS. Tlic basic assuiuption be- 
hind predictors of job success is that past performance can be used as an 
indicator of future performance. With this in mind, application blanks 
should seek information related to success on the job. 

An application blank should be designed for the use of a company or 
industr)'. A form useful in selecting for one organization is not necessarily 
of value in another. On the other hand, it is not feasible for all organiza- 
tions to provide a separate application blank for each department. Special 
scoring techniques for the information provided by a general application 
blank can be developed. One such technique described by Wood (1947) 
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!«lj 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 

POR INTERVIEWER-S USC OFA.Y 


APPUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

lngmr$oll-Rand Company ii on Cquaf 

Employmont Opportunity Employor. 




ANSWER AU QUESTIONS. PHASE PtlHT OH TYPE. INPORMaTION GIVEN IN THIS APPUCATION IS SUIJECT TO VERIPICATION ST US 


NAME 


PRESENT 


uiST 


MIDOU 


~l«uiDm| 


ADDRESS 

MO StRKI OTV’ tOM '»>ATl ~ 

PERAUkNENT 

ADDRESS _ _ 

MO smei cifr lOMt mah PMONf 


z 

8 


SOC SEC NO, 
WKOATE., 

UST SPOUSE S 
OEPENOENI , 
CHRDREN 

! IP SINCU , 
GIVE PARENTS 
NAMES 



CHECK AU THAT ^PPIY 
MALE t , j MARRIED D DIVORCED □ 

PEMAiE LJ ^NGu l:I separated |_J 

I WIDOWED a REMARRIED (J 

US CITIZENI YES f l NO T] 

If not a dtijwi whon ond on whol boili did 
you Mtor Hi* U S.A t 


HOTIPY IN EMERGENCY. NAME ADDRESS , PHONE 

DO YOU HAVE ANY UMfTATIONS 

PHYSICAL, MENTAL or OTHER* _ _ _ _ 

YES □ NO □ 

IP YES. EXPLAIN PUILY 

HAVE YOU EVER UEN 
ARRESTB) EXCEPT FOR 
MIPtOR traffic VKXATlONSt 
YES □ NO n 

IP YES. EXPLAIN FUU,Y 


1 

1 

I 


POSniON OtSiSEOf 


wage or 5ALAIT DESIRED t 


p»r 


z 

o 


OTHER POSITIONS FOR WHICH YOU ARE QUAL1F«0* 

WHO REFERRED YOU TO FR* 

UST NAMES A POSniONS OF RfUTIVES EMPLOYED BY FR 


HAVE YOU EVER APPUEO FOR WORK 
AT FR* IP Sp. WHEN A WHERE* 


DATE AVAXARIE FOR WORK 


CIRCU HIGHEST GRADE COMPinsO 
R4 EACH SCHOOL CATEGORY 

name 


GRADE SCHOOL MICH SCHOOL COUEGE GRAD SCHOOL BUS or VOC SCHOOL 

1234567* »IOni2 1234 1214 ' 1214 

LOCATION COURSE or DEOREE TEAR GRAD CLASS STANDING 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COUEGE . 


GRADUATE SCHOOL _ 


I CAN TOU type* , , Wordi/MM _ CAN YOU TAKE DICTATION* _ _ Wordt/Mln. 

! OUTSIOC INTERESTS , . . _ . - _ _ 


Figure 6.8. An example of an application blank used by a large industrial organi- 
zation. (Courtesy of I ngersol 1-Rand Company.) 


involved the use of a template so that onl)' certain items were scored for 
each department. 

Application blanks have generally been shown to be reliable and valid. 
However, research completed in the practical situation often produces 
results that arc contrary to published reports. One such study (Brown and 
Weiser, 1958) is reported here. 

Women production workers in a single department of a large industrial 
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organization were studied to measure the relationship between factors 
collected on the application blank and cfficienc\ on the job. Eight vari- 
ables (residential area, age, weight, height, education, number of depend- 
ents, marital status, and whether or n:'t the person was a former employee) 
from the application blanks were correlated with efficiency ratings for a 
specified four-week period. None of the resulting correlations were found to 
be significantly different than zero. Multiple correlation coefficients were 
also insignificant. I’lie general conclusion was that none of»the studied 
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predictors correlated well enough with efficiency rating to be used for 
selecting workers. 

Another study completed by the author showed no significant relation- 
ships between currently used predictors and level of job success for sales- 
men. Studies showing sucli negative results rarely appear in print. However, 
men working in the practical selection situation know that there are times 
and places where popular selection devices will not work. 

It is entirely possible for industrial organizations to provide such 
attractive personnel policies and employment standards within their com- 
munity that they attract all the desirable productive and efficient workers 
they can possibly use. With good working conditions, security, good wages, 
and attractive physical appearance of the plant, workers are attracted who 
have more than the minimum basic qualities for success on the job. The 
usual predictors that might be important for selection then show no 
statistical relationship to job success. 

WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK. Scvcral Organizations have had particular 
success in using the application blank for selection. Thc) usually score the 
applicatfon blank in a weighted fashion. 

The scoring techniques require an analysis of the application blank 
information compared to some criterion of success on the job. Elfficiency 
rating, dollar volume of sales, or other criteria mentioned earlier in this 
chapter i^re useful for comparison against application blank information. 

Hie percentages of very successful workers of those an.swcring applica- 
tion blank questions in various categories arc computed and converted 
into weights for each of 'the categories. For example, of thc employees 
living in the city where the plant is located, 70 percent arc rated as high- 
level producers, whereas of those living in outlying areas, 40 percent are 
rated high level. A weight of 7 is assignexl to an answer of living in thc city 
and a 4 for living in outlying areas. Other items related to job success arc 
assigned weights in the same manner. In this wa\’, a total “score*' for 
answers by an applicant can be obtained. 

Application blanks, when used properly and checked against criterion 
of success on the job, may be just as valuable as some psychological tests 
and may be interpreted in the same manner. Thus total scores may be 
obtained by adding up the weights for various answers to qifestions on the 
application blank. Cut-off scores or “critical scores" for selection may be 
set. 

Again, we must remember that the same application blank cannot 
always be used in all organizations. Each selection program presents a 
unique situation where a particular set of informational items must be used. 
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Consequently, to be most effective, application blanks need to be tailored 
and eyaluated for each particular organization. 

Weighted application blanks have been reported as successful selectors 
by many researchers (for example: Ohmann, 1941; Scollay, 1957; Fleishman 
and Bernigcr, 1960). However, we again remark that any selection tech- 
nique may not be of value in a particular situation even though generally 
found useful. 

t 

Interviews. 'I’herc arc many definitions of an interview, but all include 
the general cBnccpt of purposeful conversation and a face-to-facc relation- 
ship between two people. In the rase of empknment interviews, this means 
a representative of the organization and an applicant for employment 
carry on conversation for a purpose. 'The interview is useful for gaining and 
giving information by both parties. Specific points to be covered in the 
typical interview are obtaining information by means of specific answers 
to questions, gaining general subjective evaluations of a person, giving 
information, providing motivations for employment, and assessing behavior 
under standardized conditions. 

Iraerview’ing is a special tcclnnque that can be learned. Although there 
are interviewers with a special knack or abilit\ that seems to have developed 
without special training, most good intCT\iewcrs ha\’e worked haj^d to 
learn a good technique. Knowledge of how an interview takes place may 
help both the interviewer and the intcrMCwce. Inter\'iewing can be’ ver\ 
valuable for the potential employer as well as for the applicant handled 
appropriately. 

Generally, there arc two broad classes or t\pcs of interviews— the 
standardized and the informal, or “traditional.” 'Fhe traditional or informal 
interview is the t\pc that most people are familiar with. In fact, most of us 
have participated in manv informal interviews, such as discussing voca- 
tional plans with a teacher or discussing svmptuins or diagnoses with a 
physician. Manv people have also had experience with employment inter- 
views of an informal or traditional type. 

"Hic informal interview has certain assets: (1) it is likely to place the 
applicant completely at case, especially if the interviewer is sophisticated in 
his job, (2) it allows the interviewer to make an overall evaluation of the 
applicant and to form some general opinions, (5) it allows the applicants 
to evaluate the representative of management, and (4) it allows the inter- 
viewer to gather some very specific information concerning the applicant. 
A common complaint about the informal interview is that specific informa- 
tion comes as a bv-product rather than as the major function of the inter- 
view. It is possible to miss the specific information that should be derived 
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Figure 6.9. (Continued) 


same information m all inters icws. cspccialh when intersiewing for one 
position in an organization. 

In the standardized inters iesv, a senes of cpiestions is used as a frame- 
work. 'I’licsc items arc frequently printed on a form and asailablc for the 
intersiewer during the intcrs iesv. issen so, a skillful inters tewer makes such 
an interview .seem completely mforni d Hosvcver. all questions concerning 
specific information are asked of every applicant, although not necessarily 
in the same order, so that a comparison of applicants can be made. Such 
standardized interview forms are sometimes coordinated svith the applica- 
tion blank. In such a manner one aspect of the application blank— procur- 
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ing clues for probing during the interview— is maximized. An example of 
such an interview form is shown in Figure 6.9. This interview form »s used 
in conjunction with the application blank shown in Figure 6.8. 

Thus the standardized interview has the same advantages as the 
informal interview plus providing more specific information comparable 
from one applicant to another. In addition, interviewer bias will generally 
not enter a standardized interview to as great an extent as an informal 
interview. 

Interviewer bias is a tendency on the part of the interviewer to see or to 
respond to a particular applicant in a certain manner due to preconceived 
notions. For example, the interviewer may '‘know’' that short, dark-haired 
workers are generally not as aggressive as tall, blond-haired workers. Conse- 
quently, the interviewer looks for signs of submission during interviews with 
short, dark-haired men. If he searches hard enough, he will find them and 
then record them in his notes. Standardized interviewing helps keep such 
bias in check by providing the questions to ask and subject matter to 
discuss. 

Many interviews are carried on by representatives of management who 
have a number of other functions to cover. For e.xainple, a sales manager 
primarily responsible for production of sales, may also be responsible for 
interviewing applicants for new sales positions. It is difficult for such a 
person to be a good selector of men as well as a sales manager, but it is 
not impossible. Several specific points will help anyone do a better job of 
interviewing. 

Rapport is essential for a thorough interview. Rapport refers to a 
comfortable relationship* of mutual confidence between two people. In an 
employment situation, this generally means that the applicant feels he can 
say and act as he wishes and that there will be understanding and willing- 
ness to listen on the part of the interviewer, llie interviewer must do 
everything he can to gain real information and not just superficial answers. 
As a first step in this direction he usually tries to put the applicant at case. 
A typical method is to discuss things with which the applicant is verv' 
familiar. For example, interviewers begin by talking about a recent event, 
the weather, or even the applicant’s home town and early schooling. This 
helps establish rapport and gets the applicant relaxed. 

After creating a feeling of case on the part of the appl^ant, the inter- 
viewer must continue to show real frankness and sincerity-. He must be 
attentive and express interest when the applicant is talking. The inter- 
viewer does this by looking at the applicant, actively answering questions 
with sincerity and frankness, and asking relevant questions. A complete 
interviewing procedure cannot be given here, but may be found in many 
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sources, including the United States Civil Service Commission reports 
(Maiviell, 1956). 

The primary function of an interview is to gain information that cannot 
be as rapidly or as adequately collected by any other method. This fact 
must remain uppermost in the thinking of the interviewer. He must 
remember never to get involved in arguments with the applicant. Arguing 
will not gain information and may create bad feelings that will carry over 
to the -company represented by the interviewer. The interviewer must 
“turn the other cheek’' if necessary and refrain from violently disagreeing 
with fhe applicant. 

By the same token the interviewer should be careful not to provide 
answers for the applicant. Leading questions, such as “Don’t you feel that 
our products are the best on the market?” should not be used. Such ques- 
tions provide an answer for the applicant. Instead of stating his own 
feelings, he may try to anticipate the feelings of the interviewer and give 
an answer that is apparently desired. 

Finally, an interview should end with a definite understanding by both 
parties as to what is going to happen next. Time should be allowed to close 
the interview with appropriate remarks. Usually the interviewer'tndicates 
when the applicant w^ill hear from the organization and his appreciation 
for the applicant’s applying to his organization for employment. Cood 
rapport must be maintained through the end of the intendew, and the 
interviewee should leave with a good feeling toward the orgmization 
represented by the interviewer. 

Interviewing is the most used of all selection techniques. It seems 
“natural” and appeals to most management men. Although personnel 
departments, particularly in large organizations, ha\e taken over many of 
the selection functions, executives usually have a cliance for final approval 
or rejection of an applicant. Since this takes considerable time from busy 
executive schedules, some organizations have tried group interviewing. 

A procedure called round-table interviewing has been tried in some 
companies (Willing, 1962). This procedure allows executives to see more 
applicants and at the same time reduces some \ariables in assessment of 
the applicants. Six to eight candidates are brought together around a table, 
introduced to each other, and given a list of discussion topics. A discussion 
leader is provided bv the personnel department. Five executives involved in 
making the final hiring decisions a f then brought into the room and 
introduced as executives of the company. They are not identified by name 
or title so that applicants will not “play up” to one executive. The execu- 
tives do not sit together, they mo\c after completion of each discussion 
topic, and they do not express approval or disapproval. The discussion 
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leader starts the discussion and changes the topics when it seems appro- 
priate. The executives observe, take notes, and then meet together to form 
a group opinion based on notes and short rating forms they have completed. 
This method has several advantages: (1) executives can make good com- 
parisons of one applicant to others, because each applicant is observed at 
the same time in the same environment, (2) variations in executive inter- 
viewing skill are not as important, (^) applicants do not have to repeat the 
same information to several interviewers, and (4) the procedure takes less 
of everyone’s time. Round-table interviewing mav not be interviewing in 
the usual sense, but it is a practical approach to one step in most selection 
processes. 

The information gathered during interview'ing is usually combined in 
some form of report or scale. These CMiluation reports can be compared 
from one interviewer to another to provide a reliability measure. Com- 
parison of these protocols to job success measures provide an estimate of 
validit)'. Thus interviewing c'an be checked for reliability and validity . 

Unfortunately, such checks are not as frequently carried out for inter- 
view's as for tests. Howc\'CT, many standardized intcr\icvvs show good 
reliabilit}’‘and validity as selection devices for certain jobs. 

Emphyment Tests. Two widely used techniques for estimating a job 
applicant’s likelihood of future success as an employee, the personal inter- 
view and the application blank, are subjective. Both techniques may be 
unduly influenced by personal biases or prejudices. On the other hand, a 
psychological test is an objective, standardized procedure that measures 
in a relatively short period of time some characteristics of humans. By 
standardization wc mean that uniform methods of administering and 
scoring the test are followed. Objectivity refers to freedom from subjective 
judgment of the examiner when tests are scored and interpreted. A good 
psychological test measures a small sample of behavior in a manner that 
indicates a score for an individual regardless of who happens to be his 
examiner. Generally, the characteristics could also be assessed by long-term 
acquaintance or extended interviewing. I’hc major value of tests lies in the 
time-saving and in the more objective assessment. 

A large variety of standardized tests is available. The reference publica- 
tion, Tests in Print (Buros, 1961), indicated that in 1961 there were at 
least 2,126 tests in print. In this book. Dr. Buros briefly reviewed each of 
these tests and referred to other sources of information con(Xrning psyeho- 
logical measurement. He also included a listing of previously available 
tests that were no longer in print. It is interesting to note that of the 2,126 
entries included, about 88 percent were tests published in the United States. 
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This substantiates the opinion that as a nation, the United States believes 
in th^ value of psychological evaluation by the use of tests, ip spite of tlie 
ridiculing of tests by some authors (Gross, 1962; Hoffman, 1962). 

In this book we emphasize the following characteristics of testing: 
standardization, norms, test scores in use, and classification. 

STANDARDIZATION. Standardization refers to uniformity in administering 
and scoring tests. If test scores of one individual arc compared to another, 
they must both have been obtained under the same conditions. Most 
standardizeef tests provide uniform administration procedures. It is essential 
that these procedures be followed exactly as stated. Just presenting instruc- 
tions in a different manner, or smiling or pausing at a crucial word, may 
influence the behavior of the testee during the testing. Physical surround- 
ings should be standardized, and at ver\' least should provide adequate 
lighting, proper ventilation, and freedom from discomfort. Finally, standard 
scoring procedures should be followed precisely. , 

NORMS. Norms arc standards of performance of large groups useful 
in compaiing an individuaPs test score with the scores of othei?. Psycho- 
logical tests have no predetermined standards such as a 70, 80, or even a 
100 as a passing or failing score. Instead, an individual’s score is conapared 
to other people’s scores. Norms are available for most psychological tests. 

Two types of norms are generally useful for employment tests,jpercentile 
scores and standard scores. A percentile norm is usually in the form of a 
table. It shows the percentages of a previously tested group that obtained 
each of the different raw scores on the test. Data is usually shown as a 
cumulative percentage— the percentage of people scoring equal to or better 
than a particular raw score. One such cumulati\c frequency distribution 
(norm) is shown in Figure 6,10. 

Some tests make use of “standard” score norms. A “standard” score 
represents an individual’s distance from the mean score of the group in 
terms of the standard deviation of the distribution. 'Fechnically, “standard” 
scores arc the best type of scores in that they are directly comparable. 

“Standard” scores are obtained by cither linear or nonlinear trans- 
formations from the original raw scores. It is not in the province of this 
text to describe how to compute these scores. However, it is important to 
know that such test scores can be c dculatcd. They are valuable in com- 
paring performance of one individual against another or one individual’s 
performance on a variety of tests. Raw scores arc not directly comparable, 
but standard scores are. 

Norms, no matter how expressed, arc specific to a particular popula- 
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573-615 

488-551 

438-475 

391-425 

368-379 
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344 

327-333 

L 319 

309 

299 
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279 

269 
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245 


235 


226 


214 


203 

195 


188 

177 


165 • 

153 

117-141 

106 


Figure 6.10. An example of a norm for a 
standardized test. This norm is based on 961 
adult students registered in efficient reading 
classes. The average student in this group 
reads better than the average college or uni- 
versity senior. To obtain a percentile rank, 
obtained score (reading speed in words per 
minute in this case) is located in the right- 
hand column. Percentile In matching lefthand 
column indicates the percentage of the norm 
group who read at that rate^ or slower. M. J. 
Nelson, E. C. Denny, and revised by J. I. 
Brown. “Nelson-Denny Reading Test,” Self- 
Interpreting Reading Profile. Copyright 1960. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Used by permis- 
sion. 


tion from which they were formed. In other words, it is not possible to 
evaluate performances of a high school freshman by comparison to a norm 
set up on college students. Most standard psychological tests have several 
sets of norms. In an employment situation, a suitable norm must be used 
to determine what an obtained raw score means. A specific set of norms 
for one company can be constructed after a suitable numbet of applicants 
have been tested. Sudi a specific norm is frequently of mdre value than 
any published with the test. It reflects the organization and their typical 
applicants. TTius, an applicant's score can be compared with the applicants 
usually tested. If the norms provided with the test arc to be used, the 
sample group used must be investigated. A population with a great deal of 
variability in performance will yield a different set of norms than a rela- 
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tively homogeneous population. '^Fhe employment manager must not expect 
the sgme variability in performance from his applicants as th<j norm group 
if he is testing only applicants who have survived previous steps in the 
selection procedure while the norms are based on the general population. 

TEST SCORES IN USE. After studying validity, reliability, and norms, it 
may appear that psychological tests are impractical for industrial selection. 
Low-validity correlation coefficients are frequently reported, and norms for 
a particular situation may be difficult or expensive to prepare. Fortunately, 
the dhiployiftent manager does not need the same level of precision as 
does a clinician when working with an individual patient. We must also 
recognize that tests may not show significant relationship with productivity 
in a particular company and yet may provide a \'aluable function. The 
mere fact that a testing program is in effect may eliminate some ver\’ 
poorly qualified applicants who will not attempt to take the tests. At the 
same time some potentially good employees irun be “scared ofF' by a 
testing program. 

'Fhc employment manager must predict performance for a group. If 
he can increase the percentage of successful workers among the ci‘I)plicants 
hired over the percentage of successful workers hired before the use of 
tests, he can show that the tests are of value, riius the employment man- 
ager is not especially interested in tests that would differentiate between 
people who arc very poor or poor, nor between those who are ^ood and 
veiy^ good. Instead, he must strive to improve the o\erall selection program. 
Both the validity of the tests and the available manpower are important to 
the success of a selection program. 

Manpower ma\ be difficult to obtain. In the e.xtrcme situation, there 
may be only one applicant for each job opening. In such a case, testing is 
of little value, since the man must be hired regardless of the test. On the 
other hand, if there are 30 applicants for one opening, hiring may be very 
selective. The ratio of the number of men that can be hired to the number 
evaluated is called the selection ratio. When the selection ratio is low 
(one man out of 30 can be hired), even a test with low validity may be 
useful. When the selection ratio is high, tests must have high-validity 
coefficients to be useful. 

A test with low validity is not as efficient for selecting potentially suc- 
cessful workers as is a test with high validity. But if a low-validity test can 
be used in a low-selection ratio situation, only very high-scoring applicants 
would have to be accepted. In such a situation the test can be very- useful. 

In the employment situation, a critical score is often used as one of 
the “hurdles’* in the hiring procedure. A critical score is one selected so 
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that the probabilities of job success are greater for those who score above 
than those v^ho score below, llie use of a critical score simplifies the 
hiring procedure. After an applicant's test is scored, he can immediately 
be rejected or accepted for further analysis in the selection procedure. 

A critical score is raised or lowered according to the practical situation. 
When the selection ratio is low, the critical score may be raised. Where 
the selection ratio is high, it must be lowered. Where a selection ratio is 
such that the critical score is forced low, the test is not providing as much 
value in the selection procedure as when the critical score is highei. 

Testing is probably more valuable as a method of selection than any 
other technique. Even so, tests must be used appropriately, and refinements 
must be made. Personnel men with the responsibility for using tests or 
other devices must use them for the proper purposes. One manager of 
personnel research (Gillerman, 1963), in a reply to test critics, emphasized 
just such ]X)ints when he stated, . . tests arc a considerably more effective 
procedure, when used in appropriate circumstances, than their detractors 
would have us believe, despite all their criticism.’' 

CLAssri^CATioN OF TESTS. Standardized psvchological tests may be classic 
fied according to any one of several different characteristics. 'The most 
common test classifications arc speed versus power, group versus individual, 
language versus nonlanguagc, performance versus paper and pencil, and 
subject niatter measured. Any one test may be classified into all of the 
above-mentioned categories. For example, the Stanford-Bkiet Intelligence 
Scale was primarily a power test, an individual test, a verbal or language 
test, a performance test, and a measure of intelligence. 

Speed tests are administered with a fixed time limit beyond which the 
applicant is not permitted to work, even though he has not completed all 
of the questions. Power tests are administered with unlimited time. A 
great many aptitude tests, including intelligence tests, arc timed, whereas 
some performance tests are power measures. 

As the name implies, individual tests arc administered to one person 
at a time. A group test is more economical to administer and is most fre- 
quently used in industry because many individuals can be tested at one 
time with one proctor. Individual tests are of greater value for clinical and 
guidance work, in that an appraisal of the testee may be made during the 
testing situation. 

Paper-and-pencil tests have applicants write or check answers to written 
questions. Performance tests require manipulation of apparatus or equip- 
ment. ITie apparatus involved may be bulky and can usually be handled 
by only one person at a time. However, some psychological measures can- 
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not be obtained by papcr-and-pencil tests, so that performance tests must 
be ujjpd. Such tests are more difhcult to create and score objectively and 
usually must be individual measures. Thus they are expensive. Paper-and- 
pencil tests require little apparatus and are less expensive. 

Almost all tests are language or verbal tests. There have been attempts 
to create nonlanguagc or nonverbal tests, but in general, these have not 
been very satisfactory, because some language is needed. Nonlanguage 
measuses are used when there is a language difficult), as, for example, in 
testing; immigrants. 

lests arc^also classified according to the function they measure. Such 
a general classification may be (1) achievement, (2) aptitude, (3) intelli- 
gence, (4) personality, and (5) scnsor\ -motor skills. Examples of each of 
the five classes will be discussed in the following sections. Complete 
references and descriptions of the tests arc available in several sources, 
including the Mental Measurements Yearbooks (Buros, 1959) and the 
previously mentioned I'esis in Print (Buros, 1961 

Achievement or Proficiency 1'i:sts. When the employment man- 
ager is interested in seeking employees watli a certain ability or knowledge, 
he u^es an achievement test. An achie\’emenl test measures a sp^tific skill 
or proficiency. Such tests arc standardized and arc commercially available, 
but are frequently constructed for individual situations. A series of at^liicve- 
incnt tests has been prepared b\ California 4’cst Bureau and is available 
under the title California Achievement 1 ests. 4’hesc tests arc for^academic 
achievement. Also well known are the Graduate Record Examinations, 
achievement tests in social sciences, humanities, and natural sciences for 
testccs with at least undergraduate college education. For employment 
purposes, standardi/cd achievement tests in bookkeeping, stenography. 
tvpcwTitmg, and so on, aie available. 

ArirniDE I’ests. Aptitude tests are designed to measure capacity to 
acquire a particular knowledge or skill. Although an achievement test 
measures the knowledge or ability alrcudv possessed by an individual, an 
aptitude test estimates how well or rapidly a person will be able to acquire 
knowledge or skill. Aptitude tests are generally of value in industrial situa- 
tions w'hcrc there is an insufficient pool of skilled personnel, hor newdy 
created jobs, aptitude tests are essential, because no skilled labor pool is 
available. 

Aptitude tests measure capacity attain information, not the desire 
to do so. Aptitude test scores for specific abilities arc frequently used in 
employ'incnt situations. 1 here are also general aptitude tests to estimate 
ability^ to learn m a v'arictv of fields. One such test is the differential 
Aptitude Test published by the Psychological Cori^oratioiT. Scores are 
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obtained in seven areas: verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reason- 
ing, space relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, and 
language usage. Other multiple aptitudes tests are also available. Some 
measure different characteristics, but all estimate ability to learn in a 
variety of areas. 

One commonly used specific aptitude test is the S.R.A. Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test. This test estimates the ability of a person to learn mechan- 
ical functions. It may be useful for selecting machine operators when 
achievement tests are not practical. 

Intelligence Tests. Although there is not unanimity of opinion on 
the part of psychologists as to what intelligence is, most agree that it has 
something to do with mental alertness. Many psychologists agree that it 
has to do with the ability to learn in general and to solve unusual prob- 
lems. Intelligence also is involved in manipulating concepts, taking in 
infonnation through the senses, and controlling behavior. 

One of the earliest applications of psychology to the industrial world 
was the use of general intelligence tests for selection of personnel. During 
World War I, the United States Army adopted the Army Alpha and the 
Army Beta Examinations for measurement of general intelligence. In fact, 
the early history' of applied psychology is closely tied to the development 
of the measurement of intelligence. 

Intelligence tests measure a general aptitude to learn. Thus, an appli- 
cant who'’ receives a high score on an intelligence test ma\’ be assumed to 
have the ability to learn most subjects relatively rapidly. When coupled 
with scores from aptitude tests, a pattern or profile of the special ability 
and general ability to learn is formed. For most employers, a general level 
of intelligence is all that is needed. This can be estimated by the use of 
quick screening intelligence tests. 

Some commonly used intelligence tests in industrial situations are 
(1) Wonderlic Personnel Test, (2) Otis Higher Mental Examination, and 
(3) Civilian form of the Army General Classification Tests. These tests are 
all group tests. However, individual tests such as the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale or the Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale may be 
used for special situations. (These tests are discussed in some detail in 
Chapter 4 of this bpok. ) 

A large number of intelligence tests is available. Most: of them have 
been well standardized. On the other hand, the validity of an intelligence 
test must be checked for each particular job. Published reports tend to 
question even the relationship of intelligence and college grades (Amrine, 
1963). A minimum critical score is of importance, but there seems to be 
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little relationship between intelligence test scores and grades for people 
scoring higher than the critical score. * 

Personalh’y Tests. For many occupations, personality is the major 
variable of importance. It is also the most difficult characteristic to assess 
and one where coefficients with job success are frequently low. The more 
objective measurements and techniques available for estimating intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and specific skills have been well substantiated in years 
of testmg. Estimates of personality arc still frequently in the experimental 
stage. iTwo types of measurements are used at this time: (1) paper-and- 
pencil inventories, and (2) projective techniques. (A more detailed dis- 
cussion of personality tests is continued in Chapter 4 of this book.) 

Paper-and-pencil inventories, as the name implies, are techniques of 
obtaining information about an individual on a paper form. They ask the 
person to indicate his interests, likes, dislikes, and so on. They are often 
transparent in that an applicant can estimate what might be the best 
answer for a particular job. Consequently, they can be ''thrown'’ or biased. 
For this and other reasons there are often low-validity coefficients between 
personality inventories and success on the job. 

Interest in personality assessment has been directed toward jJrojective 
techniques that are not as transparent. An individual testee does not know 
the correct answer and cannot bias the results as easily. Unfortuaately, 
evidence of the value of such devices for industrial selection is not too 
conclusive. The entire area of personality assessment is one of grejt interest 
and importance, but there are many questions not answered by available 
assessment techniques. One author (Ingenohl, 1957), stated in an article 
for management personnel: "What personality tests, in fact, are saying to 
you is this: If you know what you are looking for, we will help you to 
describe ‘it’ so that others, too, can look for the same thing. We will also 
help you to know when you ha\'e found ‘it.’ What )OU then do with 'it' 
is for you to think about, because this is the one thing that we cannot do 
for you, Mr. Personnel Manager!” 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory is an example of a paper-and- 
pencil personality assessment that has been used in industry' for many 
years. Unfortunately, correlations between the test and success on the job 
have varied considerably, and the inventory is subject to the possibility of 
bias or being "thrown.” A newer test, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, is designed as an estimate of personality of more or less normal 
people. This test has been shown to be useful in some organizations, 
whereas in others validity-correlation coefficients have been low. 

Sensory-Motor Skills. Tliis general classification of tests includes 
tests for sjkjcific dexterities frequently mentioned in psychologfcal literature 
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as specialized tests. For example, manual dexterity eye-hand coordination, 
tweezer dexterity, all have shown positive relationship to success in various 
jobs. 



Figure 6.11. A photograph of a job applicant being tested on the O’Connor 
Tweezer Dexterity Test. (Courtesy of Weller Electric Corp.) 

Two old but well-known estimates of motor skill are the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test and the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test (sec 
Figure 6.11). The Purdue Peg Board has been in use for many years as 
an estimate of ability that may be useful for mechanical operations. 

In general, sensory-motor tests are not as frequently used in industrj' 
now as they were in the 1930’s and 1940’s, although they often have 
great value for specific situations. I'hc relationships between job success 
and scores obtained on these tests vary, but are generally lower than desired. 


RESULTS OBTAINED WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SELECTION TOOLS 

Do psychological tools help in the selection process? Of course they must 
or business and industry would not use them. The question then is how 
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much value is there in a program using psychological tools for selecting; 
workers. 

There must be thousands of studies reporting the validities and re- 
liabilities of single psychological tools and complete selection batteries. 
Most standardized tests have manuals that include reliability and validity 
data. The list of suggested references for further study at the end of this 
chapter includes many excellent sources of information about the useful- 
ness of*selection techniques. However, most of the studies must be read 
with the knovvledge that the reliabilities and validities reported in one 
situation wilt not necessarily apply in all situations. Thus we will not 
report case histories here. 

The general conclusion that we must draw is that adequately used 
psychological tools can increase the accuracy of selection programs. Most 
studies report such effective use of psychological tools. When they are 
used appropriately, the psychological tools save money and effort for the 
organizations and help the potential workers enter jobs where they are 
likely to succeed and to be happy. 


SUMMARY 

Employment psjchology represents one of the oldest applications of 
psychology to problems of the business world. Early attempts at measuring 
individual differences in humans were soon applied to selecting, men for 
jobs. 

In order to do a good job of selecting and placing workers an under- 
standing of the functions involved in work is necessary. Job descriptions are 
developed to describe specific activities involved in work. Selection then is 
the process of finding a man who can perform the' activities of a certain 
job. Since men are hired before we know how well they perform on the 
job, predictors of their performance are used. 

The major predictors are application blanks, interviews, and psy- 
chological tests. Each of these predictors provides a “hurdle'" that must be 
passed by an applicant when going through a typical selection process. 
The consistency of the predictor in measuring some aspects of human 
ability or capacitv is called reliability. The degree to which the predictor is 
related to success on the job is called validity. Each predictor must be 
reliable and valid to be of use in the election system. Specific examples of 
many predictors have been discussed. Many studies show predictors to 
be reliable and valid for employment usage. In the practical situation, an 
evaluation of all predictors combined is most often used to aid in selecting 
employees. Even so, predictive devices cannot be expected to-do the work 
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of the personnel manager. They are aids and must be interpreted for each 
particular situation. 

As a final word of caution, it is pertinent to cite an industrial psy- 
chologist (Bassett, 1962) who wrote that although most personnel man- 
agers believe they are selecting the best candidates for employment, they are 
in effect systematically rejecting applicants until there are just the right 
number of survivors. By the use of *'cut-ofF' scores in “successive hurdle'" 
selection programs, unfit applicants arc properly rejected. However, such 
a system generally ignores the positive qualifications of rpen, and these 
must be remembered. Bassett reminds us that once suitji\)le rejection 
standards are set, the personnel function should shift strongly to the evalua- 
tion of accepted applicants" success on the job. A low score on a test may 
be related with failure on a job, but a high score may be associated only 
with moderate success. Measurable behavior and personality patterns of 
successful employees and top-notch employees should be sought and 
eventually worked into selection requirements. A major function of a 
psychologist or other behavioral scientist is to design and carry out the 
appropriate research to gain maximum value from the selection and place- 
ment programs. 

The job of the behavior scientist in the selection and placement pro- 
cedures is in designing studies and evaluating programs. As more work is 
completed, better selection devices will become available for use. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Educational and Psychological Measurenient. 

This journal carries the results of validation studies of tests in various uses. 

Personnel and Guidance Journal. 

This journal regularly includes a test review section called “Testing the 
Test" which presents up-to-date reviews of new tests. 

Personnel Psychology. 

Tliis journal provides current studies and information concerning personnel 
procedures. Each issue also contains a section called “Validity Information 
Exchange," which provides current validation studies of specific tests in use in 
various situations. 

Anastasi, A. (1961). Psychological Testing. New York; Macmillan Company. 

A book covering principles of psychological testing, tests, afid comprehen- 
sive references and sources for information about tests. 

Buros, O. K. ( 1961 ) . Tests in Print. Highland Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press. 

A book presenting a comprehensive bibliography of tests available as well as 
previously in print in English-speaking countries, lliis is a useful index for the 
reviews contained in the Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
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(1959). The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, 

N.J.: yhe Gryphon Press. ^ * 

The fifth of a series of books including reviews of most tests published in 
the United States and Great Britain. Each yearbook presents one or more re- 
views of each new test published since the last yearbook. Factual descriptions 
and a bibliography for each test are included. 

Dorcus, R. M., and M. H. Jones (1950). Handbook of Personnel Selection. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

A bbok bringing together a variety of validation studies, cross-inde.xed by 
title of J^est and type of work performed by workers. 

Miirpliy, J. MT (1963). Hajidbook of Job Facts. Chicago, 111.: Science Research 
Associates. 

'I’his third edition contains concise summaries of basic facts about 237 major 
occupations. 'I'his includes descriptions of the functions performed, educational 
and training requirements, normal working hours, pay and so on. 



After the best aian has been selected for a job he must learn to handle 
the work at optimum efEciency. I’o help the man improve his output, 
industrial organizations have long used a variety of training techniques. 
In fact^ written records from the early 1600’s show indentures of men 
to businesses for the purpose of apprenticeship training. 'I'oday, perhaps 
morQ than ever before, training is essential and is being guen even more 
careful consideration. Maximum efficiency on a job can be obtained 
only wh^n a worker performs in an efficient manner. Such a performance 
is rarely discovered without guidance. I hus training is essential for high- 
level, efficient production. 

In the second half of 'the twentieth century, industrial production is 
undergoing rapid change. New methods of using machincrv and rapid 
strides in the development of automated production methods are being 
developed. Not so many years ago another rapid change m the industrial 
scene took place when individual handicraft gave wav to production lines 
and mass production. The change from handicraft, or complete construc- 
tion from raw materials to the finished product bv one individual, to 
newer mass production methods forced business to do more training. 
Standardized procedures and techniques were essential for uniformity of 
production. I his was essential for construction of finished items from 
subassemblies. In the twentieth century the revolution is being brought 
into industrv' as the result of new technological advances, particularly in 
the use of machines that can complete all production of goods with rela- 
tively little human work. Large, new enterprises arc run by relatively few 
men aided by electronic computers. Complete oil refining distilleries arc 
handled by only a few men with control panels and electronic gear. Many 
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production facilities arc now using programmed machines that produce the 
desired products on a particular schedule with only relatively.high skilled 
technicians available to maintain the cciuipment. Retraining of men is 
being emphasized. Special governmental commissions and committees are 
forming to set up emergency training programs aimed at increasing the 
capabilities of displaced workers. 

In addition to these considerations, skills in supervisory functions are 
also of ‘increasing importance and arc increasingly recognized as essential 
techniques. As^ industries grow, the number of supervisory personnel in- 
volved increases. This also increases the number of supervisory levels, and 
it becomes more and more important that the supervisor know how to 
manipulate men rather than machinery. I he primary function of most 
supervisors involves human relationships. They must encourage and co- 
ordinate the work of others, riuis the training of supervisory personnel is 
increasingly essential. 

In many companies training is considered onh.- for indoctrination. As 
a matter of fact, a study by Mcllcnbruch (1961) showed that many in- 
dustries use little or no training. Such organizations involve a little training 
during a svoiker s indoctrination period and bclic\e that trainin^^ can be 
forgotten after the empUnce attains his '‘rate’' or production lc\el. This 
concept of training is indeed shortsighted. 'Iraining is a process of de¥clop- 
ment that ideally continues as long as the induidual has not reached his 
full capacit}'. 'J'his is cspeciallv important for the new emphasis gn higher 
levels of skill or capacitv of the induidual employee, with machines doing 
more and more of the lower-level tasks. 

I'his chapter will co\cr methods of determining training needs, setting 
of objc'ctivcs, organizing training, and training for '>))ecial groups such as 
supervisors. Trec|uentlv, the reader will note topics c^'iicerning learning or 
areas that were cenered tlioroughh in the first chapter of this book. 


DETERMINING TRAINING NEEDS 

Naturallv every training progiam should be based on a company need. 
Although this IS rather obvious, it is also important to recognize that the 
need for training is not alwa\s eomplctch understood. In fact, there are 
some organizations that occasionallv train workers simply because they 
have a training department or feel t^Mt it is desirable, because it is the 
popular way in Inodern-da^ industry. Such occurrences arc relatively raic, 
but a great deal of training is done on a “put-out supplier" basis. In such 
cases, the only study of need for training is an urgency study. A particular 
job is not being handled correctly and management insists on inrprovement, 
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SO training is begun; or a new job is established and it is “obvious that 
training is needed. Thus, long-term, well-understood general programs of 
training may not be carried out. 

The determination of training needs is difficult, and thus specific 
training needs are frequently ill-conceived or nonexistent. Automation, 
rapid expansion, new procedures for material handling, or even a high acci- 
dent rate frequently stir an organization to emergency training methods. 
Thus objective measures of production are frequently used as estimates of 
needs for training. Another approach, rarely used, is to ask employees what 
kind of training they think they need. This technique is becoming"' more 
popular, especially at supervisor}^ level training. 

Probably a better way is to have an overall analjsis of the entire situa- 
tion in an organization by a training analyst or other person specializing in 
this field. The importance of such an analysis of training needs was dis- 
cussed by Mahler and Monroe (1952). After asking the training directors 
of 150 companies their preferences for various methods of estimating 
training needs for production, clerical, supervisory, and technical em- 
ployees, a summar}' record was produced, lable 7.1 shows the results of 
the study. Observation of lable 7.1 shows that training directors preferred 
informal observ^ation, requests from management, talks with supervisors, 
group discussions, and analysis of work as methods of determining training 
needs. 

The general questions needing answers concerning training needs arc 
these: What areas of company production need training? Which workers 
need training? What do the workers need to know that they do not know 
at this time? Previously mentioned sections on job analysis and job de- 
scription arc extremely useful in determining training needs. Comparisons 
of job descriptions with performance of individuals provide data for an 
analysis that can be useful in estimating training needs. 

After a thorough analysis of training needs it may appear that everyone 
needs training. This may be impractical, and most training directors agree 
that if you cannot train everyone, you must give consideration to economic 
conditions when starting a training program. Although it might seem 
advisable to train to{>level management first, because their salaries are the 
highest and their decisions arc most influential from an economic stand- 
point, they arc the mo$^t difficult personnel to train and the oiics for whom 
the least knowledge is available. On the other hand, training of workers 
who deal with relatively expensive materials and machinery at a relatively 
low skill level can be accomplished at a fairly low cost peir employee. 
Such training may result in marked changes in workers’ behavior and there- 
fore be of great economic value to the company. 
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TABLE 7.1 Percentages of 150 Training Directors Prefering Various Methods 
of D^ermining Training Needs for Three Different Types of Empipyees * 


type: of employees 

TECHNICAL- 


METHOD OF DETERMINING 
TRAINING NEEDS 

PRODUCTIVK 

% 

CLERICAL 

% 

SUPERVISORY 

% 

Informal observation 

12 

12 

11 

Requests from management 

17 

16 

15 

Talks with supervisors 

16 

17 

14 

'l'alks*with nSn-supervisors 

4 

6 

3 

Group discussions 

10 

10 

13 

Training advisory committees 

5 

5 

6 

Questionnaires to supervisors 

2 

2 

2 

Questionnaires to trainees 

1 

2 

4 

Supervisory morale survey 

1 

1 

4 

Employee morale survey 

4 

4 

2 

Tests 

3 

4 

2 

Merit ratings 

4 

6 

4 

Intensive interview with supervisors 

2 

4 

4 

Interview with union officials 

2 

1 

4 

Analvsi^ of reports (costs, turnover, 
grievances, etc. ) 

12 

7 

7 

Other 

4 

3 

3 

Total 

100** 

100 

IQP** 


* W R. Mahler and W. H Monroe (1952), How Industry Determines the Need 
and Effectiveness of 'framing. Contract report to Personnel Research Sectioji. Adjutant 
General’s Office, The Ps)chological Corporation, New York, New York. 

** Columns total less than 100% due to rounding errors. 

Naturally, the decision as to whom to train first must be made after a 
review of the situation in the individual organization. The role of a trainer 
is often as an advisor to the management personnel in the company. When 
the supervisors feel that training is needed for their w^orkers, the training 
department should attempt to provide adequate training with the co- 
operation of the supervisors. Of course, there are occasions when super- 
visors are not qualified to act as trainers or even to estimate the training 
needs. In such situations the training department should be available to 
provide these functions. 

After determining training needs, a program to accomplish these needs 
must be designed. This involves setting up objectives to fill each of the 
training needs. 

Setting Objectives. To be effective training programs must have well- 
defined goals and objectives. They must be specific. One should not state 
that truck drivers need to be skillful in handling trucks, buf rather that 
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they should be able to do certain very specific functions, as for example, 
parking in a, space no longer than the truck plus seven feet, or b^pking 
through an alley 15 feet long with 10 inches clearance on each side of the 
truck, and so on. When properly written, training objectives prepared in 
advance provide bench marks for evaluation of the training program so 
that subsequently even more effective training programs can be devised. 
Training objectives generally fall into one of the various categories sug- 
gested below. 

One of the most obvious needs, and therefore an objective of training, 
is to increase production. This may mean the increasing of iDfoduction for 
workers who have had experience on the job, or it may mean bringing new 
people into the job and therefore training relatively naive workers. Job 
analysis reports discussed earlier in this book are essential in setting ob- 
jectives for production training. The job criterion is frequently useful as a 
measure of skill acquired. In fact, a minimum lc\'cl of performance to be 
attained before release from the training program is often stated in the 
job analysis. It is particularly important that the training objectives be 
clearh' stated and that the effectiveness of training in meeting these 
objectives be measured. 

Another obvious area related to suitable production is reduction of 
waste. Training aimed at increasing production may result in relatively 
low-qualit\- products with a good deal of waste. Thus specific emphasis on 
waste reduction is frequently an objective of training, 

The reduction of accidents or the increase of safety is a prominent 
objective of training. This is such an important topic that an entire section 
will be related to accidents' and safety in Chapter 8 of this book. However, 
it is important: that it be recognized as a training objective when designing 
the training program. 

An area receiving increasing publicity is sometimes referred to as 
“job enlargement.” 'I'his is particularly valuable in organizations subject to 
changes in production. Job enlargement means training individual workers 
to handle a \ariety of different jobs. Thus workers may be switched from 
one type of activih’ to another when different orders arc obtained by the 
company or when obsolescence decreases the usefulness of certain pro- 
duction facilities. Job enlargement has received a good deal of publicity, 
not only from the training standpoint, but also as it affects the psycho- 
logical environment of workers who feel that they have more value in life 
in general and more security on their job when they know liow to handle 
a variety of different occupations. Job enlargement also has an influence 
on the supcr\asory personnel. Lagemann (1954) stated, “In giving the 
employee more responsibility, job enlargement changes his relationship 
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with the boss. Perhaps it\s more accurate to say it changes the boss. Instead 
of policing his employees to see that thc\ turn in 'a fair day'^ work for a 
fair day’s pay/ his job is rather to coordinate their efforts, consult them on 
decisions involving their jobs, and generally act as a team leader rather 
than as a taskmaster.” Lagemann was emphasizing job enlargement as 
training workers to carry out many aspects of production on one product, 
such as setting up the machinery, running the machine, and inspecting 
the finished production. Training for job enlargement needs more attention 

as new»techni(jues in automation become more important in industry. 

• * 

Another area of training deserving emphasis is that of broadening the 
background of workers. This training most frequently takes place when 
organizations arc doing well financially rather than in poor economic 
times. But many organizations arc beginning to recognize the value of 
always providing their employees skills and knowledge outside of the 
functions necessary for the specific work situation. For example, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company encourages educativjnal programs designed 
primarily to raise the cultural level of their workers. They support courses 
in high schools and colleges in areas that arc of interest to the employees 
and not specifically related to the work situation. The company thus hopes 
to raise the morale of the w'orkers in general and to allow them to appreci- 
ate the values of the American s\stcm of government. This is a relsFtively 
new area of training reccixing some interest, but it is not popular with 
many organizations at this time. It will become of more importance with 
the trend to shorter work weeks and more leisure time. 

Another area of training of great importance is in the field of human 
relations. I’his, of course, recei\cs most emphasis in training of supervisory 
personnel. There is agreement tliat the primary objective of supervisor}’ 
training programs is to get supervisors to undcrstaiid interaction among 
humans. This usually means breaking down misunderstandings about 
employee-supervisory relationships and learning about individual differ- 
ences, attitudes, influences, motivations, and frustrations; thus the super- 
visor achieves a greater tolerance and acceptabilit} from the workers. 

In recent years human beha\Toral engineering has been developed in 
an attempt to bring learning thcor}’ as discussed in Chapter 1 to bear 
upon work situations. Control of workers by supervisors can be accom- 
plished by applving information nov known to behavioral science. Thus 
the supervisors must understand how^ individual behavior can be changed 
in response to stimulation from the environment. An important objective 
of a supervisory training program should be an understanding of behavioral 
engineering. 
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METHODS OF TRAINING 

After evaluating the needs and studying the objectives of training, a com- 
pany wishing to establish a training program must decide on the kind of 
teaching or the presentation technique to be utilized. In Chapter 1 of this 
book we discussed principles of learning, methods of increasing efficiency 
of learning, and programed instruction. This material should be reviewed, 
for it is vital to industrial training, but it will not be repeated here. Al- 
though programed instruction is gaining wide favor in industry four 
traditional techniques account for most of the training of workers.* These 
techniques are apprenticeship training, vestibule school, on-tlid-job training, 
and outside training. 

Apprenticeship Training. Perhaps the oldest of all techniques used for 
training skilled workers is the apprenticeship technique. Characteristically, 
it involves a relatively prolonged preparation, the period lasting anywhere 
from one to seven years, although a typical period at the present time is 
approximately four years in length. During this time the apprentice works 
with the skilled journeyman and learns by observing and assisting. 

AltBbugh apprenticeship training today is different in some respects 
from apprenticeship programs of many \cars ago, there arc still many 
similjrities. In some organizations, apprenticeship programs are simply a 
form of inexpensive labor. Little or no instruction is actually given the 
apprentieje. Instead, he merely serves his time under a craftsman, picking 
up information as best he can. In sonic industries, it is virtually impossible 
to obtain a position without serving a period of “indenture,” almost as in 
the eighteenth centurj', When an apprentice was legally “bound” to a 
skilled craftsman. 

'I'here has been a good deal of interest in stimulating wider adoption 
of the apprenticeship program, especially with good standards for training. 
In 1934 the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship Training was estab- 
lished, and standards were drawn up and recommended to all those who 
assumed responsibility for apprentices. Studies by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (NICB) revealed that in 1939, 57.5 percent of the 453 
companies questioned had some regular form of apprenticeship training. 
By 1948 only 38.6 percent of the 360 companies surveyed liad apprentice- 
ship training programs. Of 500 companies surveyed in 1954, 38.5 percent 
still had some apprenticeship programs for hourly v/orkers (JNICB, 1954). 

Assuming the NICB used a representative cross section of industry on 
both surveys, the difference in percentage indicates a real drop in use of 
apprenticeship programs from 1939 to 1948. This is in spite of the efforts 
to improve the training in apprentice types of programs. In 1943 the War 
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Manpower Commission Bureau of d raining specified that the training 
period for apprentices should not be less than 4,000 hours aixl that shop 
instructions should be accompanied by not less than 144 hours of instruc- 
tions under a public authority. This forced apprenticeship programs to 
seek qualified instructors as well as tradesmen or craftsmen and may have 
had an influence in forcing industry to look further outside of the crafts- 
men for training other apprentices. With increases in mass production, 
there h^s generally been a reduction in the proportion of employees who 
must be skilled^ tradesmen. In fact it is estimated that less than 1 percent 
of the* total working force in the United States are at this time apprentices 
in training for skilled tradesmen jobs. Rapid changes m mechanization and 
modernization of organizations have brought about situations where skilled 
tradesmen cannot afford to spend the time necessary for a tvpical appren- 
ticeship program. Consequently, other methods of training grew in im- 
portance for several years. Apparently apprenticeship training has main- 
tained the same level of importance since 1948. 

Apprenticeship training is still frequently tied to acceptability for 
admission to a trade union, riius the apprenticeship training program 
becomes a joint effort on the part of management and union to’ create 
well-qualified workers, competent to handle a high level of production in 
skilled trades. A well-executed program has some distinct ad\’antageK for 
the employee and the company operating the program. 

For the company, the apprenticeship program insures a steady flow of 
new skilled men to replace those who are lea\ing through retirement, 
upgrading, and so on. 4'he indenture agreement of apprenticeship some- 
times binds the apprentice to his company for a stated period of time after 
completion of the apprenticeship program. In addiiion, the graduate ap- 
prentice is trained in a varich of functions and thus can adapt readily to 
change in methods of production with a minimum of retraining. During 
their apprenticeship, workers’ pay is generally lower than average, but the 
incentive of guaranteed higher pay as a craftsman is apparent to help 
encourage them to complete the training program. F'inally, of course, the 
apprenticeship program combines working with learning on the job so 
that there is little need to worry about transfer of training from the learning 
situation to the actual work situation. 

Most of the same points listed as advantages for management are ad- 
vantages for the apprentices, 'riicy arc nained in broad areas and thus are 
relatively less susceptible to technological unemployment. Apprentices are 
usually guaranteed a fairlv substantial pay raise upon completion of the 
training program and usually a good bargaining position from then on as 
skilled workers. 
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^ Apprenticeship programs with special training for the craftsman in- 
volved can be extremely valuable to industry. As more advances in auto- 
mation raise the level of skill needed by the men employed in industry, 
reevaluation of apprenticeship programs should be considered. 

On-the-job Training. Even though apprenticeship training is a very old 
technique, it is probably not as old as on-the-job training. 'I'his is by far 
the most common technique of training in Aincricair industry. According 
to a survey of o\'er 500 establishments, over 50 percent use this technique 
(NICE, 1954). Essentially, it is the placing of the new chiploye^J as a 
learner with a skilled workman. It is similar to the apprenticeship program 
in this respect, but it does not bind a new worker to a set period of time 
in a subservient position, nor guarantee him a higher-level job after training, 
but rather allows him to learn while working. 

'Fhe biggest advantages of this system arc the simplicity and the alleged 
economy. Unfortunately, adequate statistics concerning the latter arc not 
available, but the aspects of simplicity have been verified in terms of the 
amount of effort needed by management to establish such a piogram and 
the nufflber of special technicians needed to carry out the program. Obvi- 
ously, using the available production manpower to do the training of new 
workers may be a detriment to production, but at the same time, it does 
not show up in terms of additional training costs, because no special per- 
sonnel arc hired to do the instruction. 

Even though the on-the-job training technique seems to involve no 
outside expense for special instructors or equipment, there very likely arc 
considerable hidden costs and disadvantages. Workmen and foremen must 
take time from their regular functions to instruct the trainees. 4'his means 
that regular production line equipment is tied up for periods of time when 
highly skilled employees would ordinarily maintain regular production. 
There is also the danger that the emphasis on production line speed and 
accuracy is so great that a learner has a much harder time learning than he 
would have in a pure training situation. Furthermore, although he may want 
to do the best job possible and be extremely conscientious in his activities, 
the average working man or foreman is not especiallv skilled as a trainer. 

Naturally there arc real advantages in on-the-job training as well as 
the apparent economy of no special training facilities. An often cited 
advantage to management and workers is that learning is done on the 
machines where production will take place (see Figure 7.1 )> Thus there is 
no transfer-of-training problem. It is also an advantage to have superior 
production workers teach their techniques to new employees, if they have 
the ability to train others. (Some organizations arc training key workers 
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to be trainers so that the experience of the skilled workers will be passed 
on to*the new workers.) ^ 

On-the-job training is a term widely used and misused. In some or- 
ganizations it is an excuse for no formal training at all. Where a real effort 



Figure 7.1. A photograph of on-the-job training with the worker learning on a 
regular production machine. (Courtesy of Wr-ller Electric Ci^rp.) 


at training is carried out, a systematic and organized program of on-the-job 
training is followed. Such programs can be very valuable and economical. 
The worker acting as a trainer must be secure in his job, perhaps even 
compensated spcciall\ for his training functions and not penalized for 
decreases in his own production. lie must realize tb.c importance of the 
training function as well as the importance of production on the job. At 
the same time it is crucial that workers be trained in proper methods of 
performing a job lieforc they ha\e an opportunity to karn to do it the 
wrong way. If on-the-job training allo^.s a worker to pick out techniques 
of work by himself and incorrect procedures arc learned, they must later 
be corrected, often with extreme difficulty and high expense. 

In many organizations, trainers work in production unless there is 
training to be accomplished. Tims they have "on the spot’' experience and 
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know the situation adequately. If these trainers have suitable knowledge of 
training techniques and individual differences and capacities of individuals, 
they can provide valuable instruction. 

Vestibule Training. The word vestibule is really a misnomer today, but is 
a carryover from early days when training was done in the separate entry 
room to the main production facilities. Now a separate room or building 
equipped with production equipment, staffed with instructors and designed 
primarily for training of workers, is often called a vestibule school. „This is 
really a miniature production facility where the new worlcels learn their 
jobs under conditions similar to those that will be found in the working 
environment, but under skilled instructors and without the pressures of 
regular production. Very few companies currently use this technique for 
training production workers. The previously mentioned survey done in 
1954 showed fewer than 5 percent of over 500 companies used vestibule 
training (NICE, 1954). 

Ordinarily, the aim of a vestibule school is to teach the new workers 
how to operate a particular machine and not to develop all-around crafts- 
men. It* is especially useful in developing large numbers of workers for 
expansion or specialized workers for production line jobs. Ibe big pro- 
ductjpn increases necessitated by World War I and World War II forced 
many companies into vestibule training. Large numbers of workers were 
needed in a very short period of time, and industry could not risk the 
available production facilities with on-the-job trainees. Consequently vesti- 
bule schools were established. 

A vestibule school ha^ several advantages. It is specially designed to 
train workers and thus provide a relatively unhurried atmosphere conducive 
to learning. The regular production workers and supervisory staff are freed 
from training functions, and specialists skilled in handling learners arc 
employed in training. Regular production is not impeded by the delays of 
the spoiled work of the novice, and the psychological impact of the learner's 
being afraid of hurting regular production is gone. Thus the learner has a 
more desirable atmosphere in which to establish his new skills. Since the 
function of the vestibule school is training and not production, a greater 
amount of individualized attention can be given to the learning of the 
function by the new workers. In slack time, workers from sections that 
may be modified by the introduction of new techniques can be brought 
into vestibule schools for training. 

Primary among the disadvantages is the expense involved. A separate 
school must be established, and if there arc not a sufficient number of 
workers steadily being trained, facilities may be dormant for a good deal of 
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the time. There is also a feeling that the vestibule school provides training 
in a situation that is not normal, because once the worker completes his 
training in the vestibule school, he is placed in a production room that is 
different. Often too, the vestibule school does not contain production line 
machinery but receives the old machines from the production facilities. 
Ihus workers arc trained on one kind of machine and in one situation, 
whereas later they are asked to perform in a different environment. More- 
over, it is difficult in the working world to find instructors who constantly 
keep abreast of the changes in manufacturing processes and skills, and who 
also understdia'd humans well enough to be good teachers. 

Outside Training. Without formal attempts on the part of industr\', a 
good deal of the training that is of value to business and industry is accom- 
plished outside of the individual company. Most people being hired have 
had several years of formal education, and many have completed high 
school. Tlius a certain amount of outside training is provided for almost 
any industrial job. 

More and more, there is emphasis in the training programs of high 
schools aud some colleges and universities or specialty schools to prepare 
individuals for industry. Some sccondar) schools offer special courses in 
their vocational and trade programs to prepare graduates to handle 
specific jobs within industr\'. By cooperating with the school authorities, 
industries have been able to set up functions in the public schoojs similar 
to those that are carried out in Nestibulc schools. Industrial organizations 
have contributed machines and technical manuals as well as expert advice 
to the schools in their area. Thus graduated students are able to enter in- 
dustry at a fairly skilled level. 

Many business organizations now look to college^ and universities as 
well as secondarv schools for special courses for their workers. In coopera- 
tion with industry, courses in supervision, management, human relations, 
sales training and production line techniques have been established in 
secondary schools and colleges. These courses are available to the public 
at large, but are primarily supported by the industries in the area. Such 
courses constitute a real value in the training for the industrial organization 
and at the same time enhance the offerings of the individual schools to the 
public at large. 

The disadvantages of such outside ^raining arc similar to those found in 
vestibule training. Particularly, it is possible to find industries contributing 
machines and technical knowhow concerning production that is almost 
obsolete even in their own plant. Consequently the learner does not get 
experience on machines that will be of real value to him wheti he enters 
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industry. Another disadvantage is that minimum standards and techniques 
in the secondary schools, universities, and colleges are not necessarily 
applicable to the working situation in a particular industr) or company. 

Relatively little research upon the effectiveness of outside training 
programs is available. However, a study by Judy ( 1958) of aircraft mechanic 
trainees seemed to indicate that trainees that were trained “in the field" 
were just as good at the end of the training period as trainees that spent 
their entire training time in special schools away from the on-the-job situa- 
tion. Judy recommended that field training, rather than technical school 
training, is advantageous. In this particular study, the field gr6up not only 
were trained in the field but also participated in production for part of the 
time during their training, whereas the group in residence in an Air Force 
technical school were involved in no production at all. Yet both groups 
performed at the same level at the end of the training program. 

In conclusion, each individual business or indiistiy must analyze its own 
problems involving training. A technique or combination of techniques that 
works for one organization may not work for another. 


SUPERVISORY AND MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

Specialized training for foremen and other supervisors has gained increas- 
ing recognition in the last 20 years. Beginning just before and during 
World War II, industry' realized that managers needed special abilities to 
cope with their problems in the same way that workers needed special tech- 
niques to handle machinery'. Thus there was a flurr\ of interest in special- 
ized training for supervisory personnel. 

For many yc'ars top-level management recognized that supervisors and 
front-line foremen ha\'C a particularly difficult task, riiesc men arc m the 
unique position of representing management to the workers. Front-line 
supervisors arc part or a management group, and at the same time they 
communicate with and control wwkers that arc not part of a management 
group. At no other lc\d in iiidustiy' is this relationship found. It is one of 
the most important interpersonal relationships in the industrial world. 

As increasing awareness of the importance of this relationship bctw'cen 
workers and management emphasized the need for special training of 
supervisors, many programs were established. Most of the training has 
been and still is on the topic of human relations. Can workers be treated 
as parts of machines? Can their efforts be considered as juJt another step 
in the production cycle? Can you simply explain the pension plan, hospital- 
ization provisions, recreational programs, and then treat the workers as 
another part of a machine and expect high-level production? 
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Foremen must interpret suggestions, rules, and regulations devised 
management in such a manner that they will be able to obt^n high-level 
production from the workers and at the same time keep high morale. 
1 raining in human relations has helped supervisors to understand indi- 
vidual differences in people, what makes some men want to do some things 
more than others (motivation), and many other topics. Table 7.2 shows 
the general topics considered in a typical human relations program. 

TABLE ^7.2 Some General Topics and Subtopics Often Covered in Human Rela- 
tions Training«P^ograms 


A. Individual differences: 

Understanding the general similarities and differences in humans. 
Becoming aware of differences in human abilities. 

B. Leadership techniques: 

Qualities of good leaders. 

Leading versus diiecting. 

C. Learning: 

How to modify behavior of workers. 

T caching workers to train others. 

D. Uird^rstanding others: 

Recognizing different methods of appioaching problems and the value 
of each technique. 

Motivation. 

Emotion. 

E. Communication: 

'The tvpieal sv stems available. 

Methods of improving. 

F. Labor relations: 

UndcTsta Tiding organized workers views. 

Handling grievanees. 

I’herc have been manv studies showing that hiijiian relations programs 
arc of value, and there have been several suggesting that human relations 
courses as Lxpically offered arc rclativelv ineffective in developing skills. 
Maier (1960), for example, has shown that the typical human relations 
course is neither long enough nor includes enough skill training to help 
trainees rcallv change their behavior significantly. Schecr (1959) indicated 
that supervisory programs bv and large do not accomplish as much when 
they arc set up in the usual fashion by an outside expert as they do when 
they arc set up with the assistance of the men who are going to be trained. 
Joint planning of the supervisory tra.'.uig program with trainers and poten- 
tial supervisors succeeds in creating considerably better programs. In an- 
other study, Harris and Fleishman (1955) also reported that initial train- 
ing or refresher training of supervisors had no effect on a supervisory^- 
behavior description scale used before and after the training period. 
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On the positive side, there have been several studies indicating lasting 
changes in behavior as a result of superv^isory courses. In many instances, 
human relations programs have concluded with an evaluation session where 
supervisors were asked to evaluate their training and also suggest ways of 
improving the program. By and large, these assessments have shown the 
programs to be of value. However, specific articles generally indicate the 
value of a particular type of training program or technique used in the 
training program rather than the overall evaluation of human relations 
programs. 

Use of Supervisory Training. There is a good deal of evidence that super- 
visory training is carried out in many, many industries. One survey indi- 
cated that 43 percent of the factories in their study provided formal courses 
in supervisory training for supervisors of hourly employees; 17 peicent indi- 
cated presupervisory formal training. For supervisors of noncxempt, salaried 
employees, 41 percent of the companies offered supervisor) training, and 
15 percent offered presupervisory training (NICE, 1958) . 

Because it is generally accepted that supervisor)' training programs arc 
needed and most organizations now involve at least some such training, it is 
wise to consider the activities involved in such programs. Usually industries 
are fer beyond a ‘'canned'' approach. They frequently use their own 
program devised wathin their organization or a modification of a program 
purchased from some consulting organization or provided in a trade journal. 
In general, there is a differentiation between supervisory training and 
executive developments. Executive development will be discussed in an- 
other section in this chapter. 

As with all training, planning for supervisory training must precede 
the development of such a program. Industries commonly agree that im- 
proved supervision helps company relationships between workers and 
management and often improves production. It also improves turnover and 
helps to attract good prospective employees. Mostly, the advantages just 
mentioned are the ones derived from good supervisory practices and, of 
course, are secondary rather than primary results because immediate 
changes in production are rarely noticed as the result of supervisory train- 
ing. When the National Industrial Conference Board (1958) analyzed 
company executives' ratings of the importance of supervisor^' training pro- 
grams, three main objectives were mentioned: (1) training for the im- 
mediate supervisor)' job, (2) dissemination of general information, and 
(3) personal development from a long-range point of view. Training for 
the immediate jobs involves learning the skills in areas of knowledge that 
are essential to good supervision. 
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As a means of estimating the many varied demands placed on a super- 
visor,, one author reviewed check lists of supervisors' day-to-day activities 
from large and small industries, office and plant situations, closely con- 
fined work places and transportation industries (Gilmer, 1961). This list 
is shown in Table 7.3. 

TABLE 7.3 A Check List of Day-to-Day Activities of Supervisors (each question 
is phrased for a positive answer; the list demonstrates the demands usually made 
on supervisors’ time) 


1. Do you Tenow each of vour men well enough to tell where he lives, where 
he came from, and what his interests are? 

2. Do you know the general aims of the company? 

3. Can you list in order your men who are ready for promotion? 

4. Do your men work together welP 

5. Do you know how to give an order? 

6. Have you obtained better working conditions for your men? 

7. Have you corrected the sources of gric\ances before they come up? 

8. Do you listen to complaints? 

9. Do y ou reprimand without building up ill feelings^ 

1 0. Do you avoid talking behind a man’s head? 

1 1. Do .ou reprimand in prisate rather than in public? 

12. IDo you ha\e a check sheet for introducing a new man to his job^ 

1 Do you guide the new employee o\er rough spots? 

1 4 Do you keep a progress chart on the new man? 

1 S. J')o you ha\e a good ciiteria for judging performance’ 

16. Are you a good listener’ 

17. Are your records useful? 

1 8. Do you know how to get a man to talk in an inter\'iew? 

19. Do you keep up to date on compam policies^ 

20. Do you keep up to date on union actn ities? 

21. Do you plan work schedules in adsance? 

22. Do you ha\c adequate inspection procedures? 

23. Are you familiar with the technical side of the men’s jobs? 

24. Does work go on efhcientlv in your absence? 

25. Do you keep y our superiors informed of y our department’s acti\ ities^ 

26. Do you avoid taking up bothersome details with your boss? 

27. Do you answer correspondence on time? 

28. Do you see where your job fits into the overall organization? 

29. Do you have a man who could take your job? 

30. Do you know what the accident hazards arc in your rlcpartment? 

3 1 . Do you train for safety? 

32. Do you give recognition to the man who does good work? 

33. Do you ask workers for suggestions before attacking a new job? 

34. Do vou spread overtime work fairly? 

35. Do vou allow conversation at work n routine jobs? 

36. Do you ev er ask a worker to criticize his own work? 

37. Do vou admit your mistakes? 

38. Do you believe that abilitv to handle workers is learned? 

39. Do you know wbat goes on in departments other than your own? 

40. Do you use conferences in getting ideas ov er to workers? 
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41. Do you tccp cash and production records for your department? 

42. Do you ever explain company policies to your men? 

43. Do you keep your people informed on business conditions of the company? 

44. Do you spend part of >our time listening to worker complaints? 

45. Do you belicne the worker wants more from his job than just pay^ 

46. Do you belie\'e most workers will cooperate in helping solve problems? 

47. Do you believe that a worker who docs not get promoted should be told 
why? 

48. Do you believe in gi^ ing workers rest periods? 

49. Do you believe people want to know where they stand on a job; 

50. Do you believe in trying to sense how the worker fecls^ 


From Industrial Psychology, by R. H. Cilnicr. Copvnght © 1961 Mc-Graw Hill 
Book Company. Used by permission. 

It will be noted that contacts with other humans arc the most com- 
mon activities of supervisors; thus the emphasis on human relations in most 
supervisor)' training programs. 

Methods of Training. Methods used for supervisory training vary from 
one organization to another. 4’hc previously mentioned tcchniciucs most 
often^Lised for production w^orkers arc also used for supervisory personnel. 
On-the-job training assumes that the prospective foreman picks up what he 
needs to know by observation and pertinent questioning. However, it is 
not so much a training method for supervisors as it is a lack of a planned 
program. 

In recent years, on-thc-job supervisory training has been more or less 
formalized. In 1913 the Goodyear 'Fire and Rubber Companv’ was probably 
the first to formalize this method W'hen it inaugurated its “Flying Squad.” 
rhe company systematically switched a number of promising young men 
from job to job throughout the organization in the attempt to familiarize 
potential leaders w'ith the whole plant. 'I’hus they would understand a wide 
variety of operations and the importance of integrated efforts in all depart- 
ments. An important side benefit from this system was the availability of 
individuals trained in a variety of different departments to be used in case 
of illness, replacement, or other rca.sons. Modifications of the “Flying 
Squad” system have been used for training foremen and supervisors by 
many organiz.ations since the initiation by Goodyear 'Fire and Rubber. 
Other more formalized training programs have been developed and have 
grown in importance in the past 25 years. T’hcse are geticrally formal 
programs during working hours, and they frequently involve classroom 
situations. 
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LECTURE-CONFERENCES. SoiTic Companies use a regular lecture and con- 
ference type of training very similar to typical sccoiidar\'-school or college 
teaching. Because of their past experience in the usual school situation 
trainees expect the kind of training that the\ get and thus learn appropri- 
ately. On the other hand, adults sometimes resent being treated like 
students and may rebel and, therefore, not learn as much as might be 
expected in the formalized training program. It is also possible that because 
the trainers are mostly c ollege graduates, they tend to lean in the direction 
of college level materials, with the result that more theoretical rather than 
practical material is presented. As in all learning, the topics presented must 
be relevant to the learners’ cxpcncncc, and there must be some reinforce- 
ment for the students to learn. Problems or issues of interest to the trainee 
can be taught b\ the regular lecture technique. When material is to be 
taught that is not as obvioiish important to the trainee, other techniques 
are often of more value. 

THE CASE METHODS. '1 lic casc-confcrcncc techniejucs continue to receive 
increasing interest as training methods. 'These techniques seem to be 
especially valuable for meeting the ()b]ccti\cs of training supcr\1sors to 
develop understanding of human relations. 'The case method is frequently 
thought of as one particular was of presenting material to trainees. JIovv- 
ever, the case method properK lefcis to three different techniques or 
methods (NICB, 1957). 

'The most common xaricty of case methods is fieqnently referred to as 
the case method. 'I'his method started at the Harvard University Advanced 
Management Course. In this technique a case problem with a good deal of 
detail IS prepared in advance and prc'vcnted to thv^ students. Usualh, the 
students are allowed to sec the case in achance of tlu-ir conference or class 
period and are expected to gather additional information from available 
sources. At the time of the class meeting oi discussion period, the individual 
trainees bring in all the facts and information they have and weigh this 
information m light of the case jnesented to see if they can derive a proper 
solution to the problem. Kmphasis is placed upon developing the ability' of 
the trainees to analy/c their own assumptions and interpret the prcKCSSCS 
bv wdiich conclusions are dcrisecl. Kach indiMclual trainee comes to under- 
stand that others have the same difficulties that he has in interpreting case 
information and facts. He may rcaij c that there may be several usable 
solutions to each problem. Although his solution ma\ not 1>c agreeable to 
ever\one else, it may have certain merit. The problem-solving process and 
the unspoken initial assumptions arc the impoitant considerations of the 
method rather than the solution obtained. 
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Dr. Paul Pigors of Massachusetts Institute of Technology has offered 
another technique using the case method of studying. In his technique, an 
incident calling for some discussion is presented in very brief form (perhaps 
only one or two sentences). Before the class or discussion session, each 
student is to think through his own analysis of the problem. At the time 
of the class or discussion, the members of the group question the leader to 
gain additional information that they think is important in coming to a 
suitable solution. As they gain the information they feel is importarlt, they 
may progress toward several solutions. One of the virtues ojf this incident 
method is the revelation of what kinds of information the tra'iners believe 
are important and relevant. Some place an emphasis on regulation, rules, 
and policies, whereas others ask for additional information concerning the 
participants’ feelings, background, work, and personal history. Some wish 
to know av'ailable means of disciplining a subordinate who is '‘out of line,” 
and others want information to help them understand why the subordinate 
is "out of line.” This technique emphasizes not only the process of arriving 
at the solution but the solution itself. 

A third variation of the case method involves the presentation of a case 
fitting the particular subject matter under consideration. The case presented 
is generally a rather clean-cut one and is used as an example to illustrate 
some«of the specific topics under discussion. The case is usually presented 
in such a manner that there is a fairly obvious correct answer on which most 
of the cl^ss can agree. 

ROLE PLAYING. A fairly new technique of training particularly used at 
the supervisory level is role playing. 'Ilhs technique has the special ad- 
vantage of allowing the supervisor to practice his skills when they do not 
really influence production. The major characteristics is t^hc setting up of 
a problem situation and allowing two or more people to act out the way 
in which they would handle the problem. Frequently, the role playing is 
carried out in front of a group of fellow supervisors. One supervisor plays 
the part of a supervisor and another plays the part of a worker. After each 
trial trainees' performances are evaluated by the observing group with the 
help of the leader. Role playing requires a good deal of tact on the part of 
the leader and the other supervisors or members in attendance. The mem- 
bers playing the roles are at first uncomfortable, ill at case, anci do not really 
"get into” the situation. However, they generally waim to the'situation and 
become more involved. Then a truly important learning function occurs, 
for the person playing the role "feels” the part. Role playing is somewhat 
like an extension of the case conference technique in that it allows the 
participants to work out solutions that might have been suggested after 
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discussions or thought concerning a particular case. It has the added advan- 
tage (jf actually allowing an individual to experience the feeling involved 
in the situation. In most cases, supervisors obtain a particularly strong 
feeling for the workman's view after they have participated as a workman 
in a role-playing situation. Thus they temper their supervision appropriately 
when they are back at work as supervisors. 

There has been some question about the efEcaev of role playing in 
industries, because usually only two or three people are involved in the role 
playing However, several studies indicate extreme value; for example, Barrj^ 

( 1959) indicated that buyers for a business establishment trained by regular 
techniques could not successfully accomplish what the merchandise man- 
agers desired, but when trained by role placing gained the abilities properly. 
Role playing has also been extended to include a larger group in what may 
be called multiple-role playing. Maicr and Zerfoss (1952) have reported 
using an entire training class split into small groups, each given the same 
problem. Every member of the group is then assigi»ed a role to play within 
his own group. Hence the self-consciousness of the role-playing super\usor 
is reduced, everyone has an opportunity to participate, and the discussion 
groups reveal a larger variety of possible solutions to problems than'ean be 
done when only two supervisors arc invoh cd in the role playing. 

GAMING. Recently interest has been shown in a new technique of train- 
ing supervisors called gaming. Tin's involves the use of management games 
to help develop decision-making ability. Management gaming is gaining 
interest for general training of managerial functions, one of which is 
decision making. Dill (1961) has explained the management-games tech- 
nique as used at Carnegie Institute of Technolo^x Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration. In this technique groups of trainees act as teams, 
each representing a particular company and making decisions governing the 
operations of that particular company. The decisions that the team come 
to are fed into a computer for comparison against a “moder’ of the indus- 
try. An evaluation of their decisions then comes back to the teams at the 
end of each period of “play,” and new^ decisions arc made. 

T he emphasis of management gaming is on decision making with an 
eye toward production, marketing, and financing decisions. It is also of 
value for teaching supervisory' principles to the extent that it simulates 
industrial conditions and thus brings ihc situation into the training area, 
where individuals mav trv solutions without disastrous effects on regular 
production schedules. 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING. Aiiothcr iicw and increasingly popular method 
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has been labeled sensitivity training. This originated in the summer of 
1947, wheni^a small group of psychologists and educators met in Bethel, 
Maine, under the guidance of what has come to be known as the National 
Training Laboratories. 7’hcir purpose was to study the processes whereby 
strangers formed themselves into effectixe, producti\’C groups. In the sub- 
sequent years a large and growing body of data has accumulated about 
these methods, which have as their central core the feedback of each 
individuars effectiveness and influence in the group by other group mem- 
bers. This is accomplished in an atmosphere of permissiveness and mutual 
support which enables the individual to sec how his own behavior is per- 
ceived by others. In turn, he becomes more sensitixe not only to the effect 
that his words and manner ha\'e on others but also develops ways by which 
he may assist the group to accomplish its mission. 

Typically, sensitivity training occurs within a context of other pro- 
cedures built into a concentrated period lasting two or three weeks at 
some site removed from the usual work location. 'Llic group sessions are 
supplemented by a few lectures on such topics as the group processes, 
learning theory, or growth within social organizations. Other acti\’ities often 
include*’ role playing and experimental situations requiring groups to com- 
pete or cooperate in the achievement of some task. In these latter acti\itics 
the effective, as well as the ineffective, wa\s of approaching and dealing 
with conflict or other feelings arc reflected back to the participants for 
their owp analysis and relearning. 

In these methods one can see the basic principle that individuals learn 
to adjust and modify their behavior in the light of the consequences of that 
behavior. This is less easily accomplished when one is dealing with social 
interactions than w'hen learning to drive an automobile or operate a 
machine tool. In the latter situations the results of unskillful behavior 
are obvious: the car does not stop at the expected spot, or the work 
produced with the tool fails to meet specifications. (In terms used in 
Chapter 1, the proper amount of change in the perceived stimulus situa- 
tion docs not follow the action to bring about acquisition.) In group inter- 
actions the resentment, pleasure, disgust, opposition, or agreement follow^- 
ing one's remarks arc often masked or suppressed in ordinary situations, 
or perhaps the expression of the effect is delayed, so that one docs not 
get an immediate ‘"knowledge of results." Sensitivity training is therefore 
a special kind of situation in which such feedback can be obtained under 
circumstances that are maximally reinforcing. 

The relevance of such training for persons at supervisory and managerial 
levels, who deal with people more than materials, is obvious. The roster of 
companies and public agencies that have sent representatives to these 
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laboratories rolls out like a red carpet. A few major companies have incof- 
porated programs of this kind in their regular training departments. 
Generally, however, the laboratories are university-based. 

1 he evaluation of sensitivity training is perhaps more difficult than the 
evaluation of most other kinds of training, because the criteria of improve- 
ment in ones social or intcrpeisonal relations arc subtle. One of the most 
recent efforts in this direction involved the rating of laboratory participants 
and a control sample of nonparticipants in the same organizations eight to 
10 mohths qfter sensitivity training (Bunker 1963). The results showed 
that the participants, as seen by their associates, changed more than their 
counterpart nonparticipants in better understanding and attentive listening; 
being more cooperative, tactful, less irritating, easier to deal with; being 
more interdependent, less dominating, encouraging to others; showing 
greater self-control, less often angered; being more analytic of others' ac- 
tions, more aware of subcurrents in groups, more accepting and tolerant of 
shortcomings in others, more open to new information, less dogmatic, arbi- 
trary; vShovving greater understanding of their own behavior, role, and job 
requimvents. T his list is such a paragon of virtues that it is well to remem- 
ber that there was no difference between the participants and nonpartici- 
pants in self-confidence and risk taking. In fact, one of the unsubstantiated 
objections to sensitixity training is that it contributes to the organizai%onal- 
man syndrome— the willingness to submerge one's individuality to the de- 
mands of the organization. The Bunker report docs not indicate*that par- 
ticipants were less self-confident or less willing to assume risks, but only that 
in these respects the participants and nonparticipants were not different. 

Comparable information conics from a studv evaluating fixe years 
experience xvithin an industrial plant numbering 2 400 people (Blake and 
Mouton, 1964). Although during this time many influences came to bear 
on this plant while the training department conducted sensitixity pro- 
grams, there were good reasons to bcliexc that the training contributed to 
the decision-making process that permitted the plant to move from a deficit 
operation to a profitable one. In addition, the training helped to improve 
relations between the plant and the headquarters organization to which 
it reported. 

Although these are only two of many efforts to evaluate sensitivity 
training thev are representative. Ouv. needs, hoxvever, to be cautious in 
claiming too much, for it is also true that some individuals do not benefit 
and some are in fact hostile to the method. What personality or other 
factors account for such differences is one of the unanswered researchablc 
issues being examined. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

In many industrial organizations, supervisory training and executive ‘train- 
ing or development are considered as one parcel. Tliis may not be appro- 
priate, because although it is difficult to differentiate between supervisor)- 
and executive functions, most authorities agree that supervision usually 
refers to the first-line foremanship relationships of workers to a manage- 
ment representative, whereas executives usually deal only with other 
supervisors or executives and not with the actual workers or production 
equipment. The techniques used by executives and supervisprs are Similar, 
but there is some reason to believe that the specialized functions carried 
out by executives may be learned or appreciated more after specialized 
training of a slightly different nature than the usual supervisory training 
courses. 

The great bulk of business organizations in the United States use pro- 
grams within the organization for the development of executives. This has 
been the traditional technique and seems to be the obvious and easy way to 
develop executives. In order to broaden a man's view, he is given an oppor- 
tunity to work in a variety of different segments of the organization as he 
progressively moves to more and more responsible positions. In so doing, 
he is being developed and is learning about each section of the organiza- 
tion. «However, when an interest in overall executive functions is desired, 
business concerns are more and more often turning to specialized executive 
development courses offered. in colleges and universities or special training 
sessions. 

The National Industrial Conference Board (1957) reported that 
executive development courses in universities began their rapid growth 
sometime just after 1950. In 1954 there were 17 such courses in operation 
in 15 different universities in the United States, and by 1957 there were 
over 30 courses offered. The only courses included in this poll by the Board 
were those over two weeks and less than one year in duration. Of course, 
there are specialized development programs in many universities that run 
for a few days or on a special occasion concerning a particular topic, but 
they are not continuously offered on a routine schedule. 

The typical college or university course is an example of one special 
kind of training technique previously mentioned, that of outside the 
organization training. ^ITie on-campus courses vary greatly in the total 
amount of time devoted to classes per day, number of days involved, num- 
ber of students allowed to participate, outside activity encouraged, and so 
on. They all aim at the same function of broadening the outlook of the 
executives that attend. The subject matter plus the interaction of the ex- 
ecutives with men of similar positions from other companies in both 
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intellectual and recreational activities broadens executives' views. By and 
large,, organizations that have had experience with such courses agree that 
the executives function better upon return to work. However, there is no 
specific evidence available indicating that increased production or profits 
arc to be expected in an organization immediately upon the return of an 
executive from a development course. 

Perhaps it may be questionable as to whether to send an executive 
througji such a course. Undoubtedly, many organizations are sending them 
simply*becausc of a band wagon appeal, lliey have heard of XYZ Corpora- 
tion sending i\s executives to such a course, and they feel they must keep 
up by sending their own executives. On the other hand, the pressure of 
competition means that they arc keeping up with the Joneses not only 
for the sake of keeping up but because they are afraid that the Joneses may 
ultimately use some of the learned material to develop better techniques 
and thus make decisions that will be better than they can make without 
the specialized courses. Within the last 10 to 19 years it has been recog- 
nized that leadership qualit\ in an executive is extremely valuable. Any- 
thing that an organization can do to enhance the leadership capacity of 
their executives is grasped. 

In the topical executive development programs in universities and 
colleges, case method, role playing, discussions, lectures, and seminaj-s are 
all used. 'I’hc NICB (1957) report showed that the case method was the 
most popular technique. 'The content of the courses is generally Hie same 
in all schools and may be classified under five major headings: (1 ) being 
an executive— policy formation, organization and control, and so on, (2) 
business functions— marketing, management of operations, statistical plan- 
ning and control, and so on, human relations- communication, 
employee selection, labor relations, and so on, (4) public relations— com 
niunity and government relations to business, and (5) personal develop- 
ment— leadership, reading and public speaking, iinestmcnts, and so on. 
As can be noticed, many of these topics are discussed in supcr\ isoiy train- 
ing programs, but there are additional topics and more depth brought into 
executive development courses. 

As mentioned previously, there is little concrete c\ idence of the value 
of these programs in immediately increasing the profits of an organization. 
However, the executives that have attended the courses report satisfaction 
and a general feeling of having lea ded something of ultimate value to 
them. I’hcy even feel that it mav’ take several years before they can appraise 
adequately what they have learned and put it into use, but they are con- 
vinced that it has been valuable. Perhaps one of the most important values 
is the close and intimate relationship of a variety of different executives 
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living and studying together for a period of two or more weeks in an 
atmosphere ,pf equality and interest without the pressures of the regular 
business world. 


EVALUATION OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Does it work? How many times has the average person stopped to ask 
whether the public education system is effective or not? Most people take 
a positive answer for granted. There arc relatively few studies to validate 
most of the teaching techniques used on millions of cliilclrch.TIowever, in 
industry' it is important that the cost of the training be justified; thus there 
are frequent evaluations of the effectiveness of training. As a matter of 
fact, whenever new information or new techniques are tried, evaluation 
procedures arc often involved. New ideas, such as programed instruction, 
whether they be in business or in the school situation, are commonly tested 
before they are applied full scale. 

In industry-, as in any other situation, techniques and programs may 
produce the desired ends in one situation and not in another. The specific 
technique that may work in one organization at one time may not even 
work again in a subsequent situation. Of all the various training techniques 
mentioned during the preceding pages, the more recent ones, such as role 
playing and case study techniques, have received more evaluation. The 
lecture technique is more or less assumed to work on the same basis it has 
been assumed to work for many years in the public education systems. 
\Vlien specialized or new ways of presenting materials in lectures, seminars, 
or the other techniques are tried, they arc usually evaluated. Role playing, 
for example, has been shown to work for some kinds of training where 
other techniques did not work (Barry, 1959). As for specialized techniques 
that are useful in industry, a few studies concerning efficiency of particular 
techniques are cited here. 

A study reported by Blain (1959) showed what many people already 
questioned, that because a task is learned in one situation, it may not be 
the same in a work situation. As a matter of fact, even when a task is 
learned in the work situation, the mere aspect of learning makes the task 
different than when it is part of a production or work schedule. Blain sug- 
gested that arrangements that reduce the variation in the possible re- 
sponses during the learning will help to have the learner recognize the 
proper proprioceptive cues (tho.se cues sent to him by the specialized 
receptor cells located in his body around muscles and joints that indicate 
that a person is moving parts of his body in a certain manner) and thus 
improve transfer of learning to the work situation. In another study. 
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Seymour (1959) indicated that the environmental cues arc often more 
important in learning than the actual movements involved. Hp stated that 
the cues should be the same. By cues he meant the stimuli or the aspects of 
the environment that arc going to be inv^olvcd in the actual work situation. 

(1959) indicated that training done off the job on simulated equip- 
ment might well be done with relatively simple apparatus and simple 
tasks, rather than trying to set up complex simulations of operational 
tasks. His evidence seemed to indicate that the transfer from simple tasks 
or trailing to a complex operational task is just as good as the transfer 
of training from complex simulations to the work situation. Another ex- 
ample of a study concerning the effectiveness of different techniques of 
presenting information to the learners was done by Silverman (1959). He 
presented the same information with slides showing movable parts in 
static position or animated. I hcTc were no differences m learning cffcctisc- 
ncss as measured on papcr-and-pencil tests, but on performance tests 
learners who were presented the animated slides did better than the learners 
shown the static slides. 

Considering these \arious studies as a group, it ma\ be noted that 
effectiv'cncss of training in indiistr} is being investigated and that manv 
specialized aspects arc being evaluated. For some situations, training that 
emphasizes the en\ironmental setup that is most similar to the actuil job 
seems to be important. Other studies indicate that there is no sense in 
trying to make the situation as much like the real working sityation as 
possible. Perhaps the general conclusion might be drawn that when per- 
formance on a job is of importance, the \sorking situation and training 
situation should be as closch similar as possible. When measurement of 
abilitv to perfoim is done on a pap» r-and-pcncii test (which probably 
iiu'oKcs a great deal of scrbal abiht\ ) it may not be as important to have 
conditions during training that are identical to the actual work situation. 
Instead a siiuation should be designed where the general principles can 
be understood. 

As a final point concerning evaluation of training, tw'o studies are cited 
that show that training cannot adequately accomplish things that should 
be done in other wa\s. lor example, l’a\lor and Garxey (1959) studied 
training as a technique for overcoming what they considered design de- 
ficiencies in equipment. "I hey also tried human engineering for improving 
the equipment. On a controlled sti.vly they showed that training can 
compensate for design deficiencies, but not nearly as efficiently as can a 
redesign of equipment making it more compatible with human capabilities. 
Pickering (1959) studied naval personnel reading Sonar-like equipment. 
}Ie came to the conclusion that there is a great deal of indivrdual ability 
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ip the potential trainees for this particular activity. Those with very poor 
abilities simply could not be trained to an adequate level of performance 
with any techniques available. He stressed that it is far better in some 
situations to select people with ability than it is to try to train them. Train- 
ing usually increases individual differences in ability. Those with the most 
ability get the most from the training, and those with the least ability get 
the least from training. 



Hours of Training 

Figure 7.2, The effect of training on performance of workers with be low-average, 
average, and above-average abilities. Training usually increases individual differ- 
ences in ability to perform. 

All in all, industrial training might be said to be efficient if it is well 
planned, organized, and set up to accomplish certain specific objectives. 
Evidence for the effectiveness of industrial training is at least as good as 
evidence for the effectiveness of regular education in the public school 
systems. 

SUMMARY 

Maximum efficiency on a job is obtained by selecting the best man for 
it and having him perform the work in the most efficient manner. Such 
performance is rarely discovered without guidance. Thus industrial train- 
ing is provided to maximize the efficiency of the man selected to fill the job. 

In order to train efficiently, an organization must dctermitie its needs. 
Often measures of production or opinions of workers point up the need 
for training. A better way to determine training needs is to havfe a complete 
study of the organization by a skilled training analyst. Me wjll determine 
the areas of company production that need training, which workers are 
involved, and what the workers need to know that they do not currently 
know. Generally, all workers could benefit from some additional training. 
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However, it may be economically unsound to train everyone. Thus trairj- 
ing programs usually begin with relatively low-skilled workers* involved in 
high-level productivity' on relatively expensive materials and machinery. 
Improved performance will provide economic gain most rapidly with 
this group. 

Ihe objectives of training must be well defined. Raising production, 
reducing waste, reducing accidents, and job enlargement are common 
objectives of training. For efficient training these objectives must be pre- 
pared in specific rather than generalized statements. More recently, broad- 
ening the background of workers has become a concern of industry'. Man- 
agement feels that raising the cultural level of their workers and providing 
them with an understanding of their community and the world in which 
they live will ultimately help in the productivity of their organization. 
Human relations training is also a common training topic, although mostly 
for supervisory personnel rather than production workers. Very recently 
human behavioral engineering training has begun in an attempt to bring 
learning theory, as discussed in Chapter 1 of this book, into practical work 
situations. 

Af^'Cl establishing needs for and objectives of training, one of four 
training techniques is commonly used with production workers. Appren- 
ticeship training consists of a \sorker assigned as an apprentice or t’TQince 
with a skilled craftsman. On-thc-job tiaining is probably the most common 
of all training techniques in use in industr\ today. In this method, a worker 
is assigned a job and instructed by fellow workers or his supervisor. Vesti- 
bule training is a rather rarely used technique. A separate room or building 
equipped with production equipment and staffed wath instructors is pro- 
vided spccificalh for the training of workers. Some organizations rely 
heavily upon outside training where special courses or programs in secon- 
dary or technical schools train potential workers for industr\ . 

Supervisory’ and management training deserve special mention. The 
interest in such training particularly increased just before and during 
World War II. 'Ihe primary emphasis in supervisor)’ training programs is 
on human relations. Such topics as motivation, communications, handling 
grievances, individual diffciences, understanding human behavior, training 
workers, and learning tlicorv arc common topics. 

'Ihc methods used for training supervisors are the same as those used 
for production workers plus some specialized techniques. On-the-job train- 
ing programs arc often better organized, and there is more frequent use 
of lecture and conference type of training. 1 he case methods have been 
used and have received a great deal of favorable publicity. The most often 
used variety is patterned after the Harvard University Advaiiced Man- 
agement Course technique. A problem situation with a gbod deal of 
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(Jetail is presented to students in advance of class, and the case is discussed 
in the group meeting. A second case method involves the presentation of 
a vcr\' brief sumniar\ of a situation, perhaps only one or hvo sentences, 
to the students before they meet as a group. At the time of the class, 
members discuss the problem and solutions. In a third variation, a case 
history is presented to the class to illustrate the subject matter under dis- 
cussion. Another fairly new technique is role playing. In this technique a 
problem situation is defined, and two or more people act out ho'w they 
would handle the problem. Often, the role playing is performed by super- 
visors in front of other supervisors. In this technique the role player ‘"feels” 
the part of other persons. Gaming is a relatively new technique, where 
groups of trainees act as teams representing different companies and make 
decisions governing the operations of their company. Decisions arc fed into 
a computer and are analyzed so that tlic business world is simulated and 
efficiency of decisions can be “scored,” thus providing competition be- 
tween the teams. A new technique called sensitivity training aims at im- 
proving supervisor)' behavior hy making people more aware of others. 
Usually a campus conference or laboratory is established, and participants 
discuss* supervisor}' problems in a free and open situation where each 
member tries to emphasize the feelings of others. 

Elvccutive development is very' similar to supervisory training except 
for more depth in coverage and some additional topics. Executive develop- 
ment programs in colleges and universities are set up for two weeks to a 
year in duration. Topics such as organization and control, business func- 
tions, personal planning, general public relations, and leadership techniques 
are considered. 

Many people question whether training is woith while. Most industries 
frequently evaluate their training programs, and tlicre is good reason to 
believe that the programs arc valuable. New techniques, such as role 
playing and programed instruction (mentioned in Chapter 1 ), have been 
more thoroughly tested and do seem to have value in changing behavior. 
Training is generally efficient when it is well planned and organized to 
accomplish certain specific objectives. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Refer to ‘^Suggested References for Further Study' at the end of Chapter 1 
of this book for additional references about learning. 

Berrien, F. K. (1951). Comments and Cases on Human Relations. New York: 
Harper & Row. 

A hook describing several aspects of hiiiiian behavior, how it can be 
changed, and a set of case histories useful in human relations training. 
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Bradford, L. P., J. R. Gebb, and K. D. Bcnnc (cds.) (1964). T-Group Theory 
and Laboratory Method. New York: Jolm Wiley & Sons. 

A description of sensitivity training and facilities for such training. 

Cruicksliank, H. M., .ind K. l")a\is (1958). Cases in Management, llonicwood, 
111.: Richard D. Irwin. 

A series of cases useful in supcr\isory training. 

Gilmer, B. von H. (1961). Industrial Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Ccjinpany. 

Chapter 7 of this book concerns training objectives, principles, aids, organi- 
zation, and new techniques. 

Klaw, S. ( 1961 ) . “Two Weeks in a 4‘-Group.“ Fortune^ August. 

A popular descriptKJii of a laboiatorv for sensitivity tiaining. 

McGehec, W., and D. W. 4'liaver ( 1961 ). I'raining m Business and Industry. 
New York. John Wiley & Sons. 

A book devoted to determining needs for, inctliods of, theory, and evalua- 
tion of training in business and industry. 

Siegel, L. (1962). Industrial Psychology. Honievvoou. 111.: Richard D. Irwin. 

'I’his book includes setting of objectives, techniques, evaluating, and other 
aspects of tiaining m Chapter 7. 



Assuming 'fhat an employee has been properly selected, placed, and 
trained, there are still many factors that influence his efficiency. Efficiency 
may be noted by a variety of criteria, including rejects, production per 
unit of time, fatigue, worker turnover, absenteeism, and so on. Getting 
the greatest amount of production per unit of time with the smallest 
numj>er of rejects or errors is the desire of all industrial organizations. Thus 
efficiency is a prime requisite for a good industrial organization. 

Worjver efficiency is the result of selection, placement, training, and the 
interaction of the employee' with his working conditions, his machiner\’, 
his fellow workers, and his own feelings about himself. In this chapter, the 
worker’s relationships with' his physical environment or his working con- 
ditions will be discussed. Before looking into the factors that might be 
considered a part of working conditions, wc must understand how cfficienc\ 
may be estimated. One \’cry common technique is to plot a graph of pro- 
duction per unit of time against hours of work or days of work. 

THE WORK CURVE 

A typical graphic representation of work is shown in Figure 8.1. Production 
ordinarily starts below the maximum level, increases rather rapidly up to 
a maximum output, remains fairly stable for a comparatively shoit period 
of time, and then decreases slowly throughout the remaining part of the 
work period until a break occurs. Where the day is broken Into two like- 
timed segments such as 3V2 or 4 hours each, the production ciirve shows an 
increase during warm-up in the first segment, a relatively stable produc- 
tion for a short time, and then a drop off. I’hc second segment begins 
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with production a little below that of the maximum level achieved during 
the 6i^t segment, but above the level of production in effect* just before 
the end of the first work segment. There is a shorter warm-up period, a 
more rapid approach to the maximum or Icvcling-off point (which is 
probably a little below the maximum production of the first segment), 
and a decline throughout the remaining part of the work segment. The 
decrease in production near tlic end of the second work segment is gener- 
ally more severe than it was at the end of the first segment. In some or- 
ganizattons th(;rc may be an increase in production near the end of the 
second work segment (shown as the dotted line in Figure 8.1). This is 
ordinarily interpreted as a production increase (end spurt) due to the 
workers recognizing that they arc almost finished for the day and thus 
trying a bit harder to achieve a certain level of production that they had 
set for themselves. 



Figure 8.1. Relationship of hours of work and production level for hourly workers 
on a typical workday. These curves show a lunch break in the middle of the work 
period and a dotted line near the end of the afternoon work period to indicate the 
“end spurt’' typical of some jobs. 


Thus the daily work curve shows a warm-up period, a general level of 
production, and then a drop off before a break occurs. The schedule for a 
week is approximatelv the same general shape. Considering a working week 
starting on Monday, the maximum output on Monday is usually not quite 
as high as on Tuesday or Wednesday, and then there is a gradual tapering 
off of production through Thursday .^.r] Friday. The day-to-day produc- 
tion changes during the week arc not as distinct as the hour-to-hour changes 
during one day. 

Of course, the work cur\'e discussed so far is In pothetical, but it can 
be generated from production records of a group of workers^. •Naturally, 
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tihere are many special situations where the work curve would not be as 
shown in Pigiirc 8.1. For example, many organizations have controlled 
production rates or assembly lines, so that the work curve would simply 
show the control factor in the organization. In some organizations this 
means that the work curve would be a straight horizontal line, because 
their assembly line is run at a constant speed throughout the work periods. 
Some organizations have geared their assembly lines to what is known to 
be the typical work c\cle of workers. For such organizations the work curve 
would be similar to that shown in Figure 8.1. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRODUCTION 

The next eight major sections of this chapter discuss factors that may 
affect the work curve. These factors arc naturally interrelated with the 
worker, w'ith the material discussed in pre\ious chapters, and w ith material 
to be covered in later chapters. However, each factor is discussed separately 
for clarity. At the end of this chapter we emphasize the importance of 
understanding the worker as a complex being interacting with all these 
factors and with the material presented in the preceding and following 
chapters. Of all the factors in the working environment that may affect 
the worker, the following eight arc of prime importance and are discussed 
here: illumination, noise, atmospheric conditions, music, hours of w^ork, 
rest pauses, nature of the work task, and pay. The final portion of this 
chapter contains a discussion of accidents and safety rclatei;! to the eight 
factors influencing production. 

Illumination. Practically everyone with normal or near-normal eyesight is 
aware of the fact that a great many of the things that he or she does is 
dependent upon vision. Experts have estimated that from 85-90 percent 
of all knowledge is gained sisuallv and that up to 90 percent of bodily 
motion is controlled by our eyes. Much of this control is accomplished as 
the result of many past experiences or habit, but our eyes continually bring 
in new information to check upon motion. 

For the eyes to function, at least some illumination must be available 
in the environment. Fortunately, many human activities take place during 
daylight hours, when the light from the sun provides enough illumination 
for the eyes to function adequately. However, there arc many times wdien 
humans are involved in activity where sunlight cannot be adequate. Thus 
the major emphasis of this section is upon artificial illumination. However, 
we must always remember that adequate lighting can often be accom- 
plished by adequately controlled daylight. In newer factories, daylight is 
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sometimes completely eliminated. Factories, and even schools, are coij- 
structed with few or no windows. Temperature, humidity, arvd light con- 
ditions can thus be absolutely controlled. 

Studies conducted many years ago emphasized that illumination per 
se is not the only factor involved in efficiency of workers even under vary- 
ing amounts of illumination. One of the most famous studies, also referred 
to at other times in this book, was the so-called Hawthorne study. This work 
was carried out in the Hawthorne branch of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The earliest experiments of the scries were designed as illumination 
studies. These studies, carried out in advance of the bulk of the major 
Hawthorne studies, were under way between 1924 and 1927. In collabora- 
tion with the National Research Council, a scries of three experiments 
was conducted. The first involved three different departments where 
illumination was progressively increased. Despite the similarity in the 
experimental treatment, production rates did not react the same way in 
each of three different departments. In one of the departments production 
fluctuated randomly; in the other tw'O departments, production increased 
with increase in illumination, but erratically so, perhaps independent of 
the incil..:c in illumination. The second experiment was conducted in 
one department. 4 wo groups of cmplovccs, chosen to be comparable in 
terms of age and experience, were established. One group continued to 
work under the original conditions of illumination, and the other group 
worked under varving lighting intensities, 'fhe production of botji groups 
increased to an appreciable and identical degree. The third experiment 
essentially repeated the experimental design of the second experiment, but 
employing only artificial light at decreasing intensities. Production in both 
the control and the test group rose steadily. Finallv. when the illumination 
for the test group became extremely low, productiem fell off. The major 
finding of this series of experiments stressed the point that the experimental 
groups working under varving levels of illumination varied production due 
to something other than just illumination changes. This was the take-off 
point for the Hawthorne studies and the beginning of the realization that 
a psychological variable might influence pioductioii and that the psycho- 
logical variable might be influenced by physical conditions. Since these 
early studies, manv others have shown that the psychological condition of 
workers may influence production in various ways. However, many studies 
have also showai how verv specific factors concerning illumination are 
related to production changes. 

Before we discuss the value of different kinds and lev els of illumination, 
it is necessary to be aware of some commonly used terminology. Much of 
this terminology is provided by illumination engineers, psychologists and 
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otlicr specialists interested in production cEciency. Generally, there is 
agreement ypon the following terms: candle power denotes the farce of 
light and is not a measure of the amount of light. Thus one candle power 
is the force of light coming from a candle of a certain size and composition 
in a particular direction. Lumen is the total quantity of light. Specifically, 
one lumen is the amount of light falling upon one square foot of surface 
where ever}' point on that surface is one foot away from the source pro- 
ducing one candle powder. In other w'ords, if a candle is placed in the center 
of a sphere of one foot radius, one lumen of light would fall on each square 
foot of the sphere. Since lumens are measures of the total amount of light, 
most light sources arc now rated in lumens rather than candle power. A 
foot-candle is the measure of the amount of light falling on a surface. One 
foot-candle is the illumination on a surface ever}' part of which is one foot 
from a standard candle. One lumen of light on one square foot of surface 
produces one foot-candle of illumination. This is a fundamental in lighting 
design, because once an area is known and the foot-candles desired is 
established, the total number of lumens that must fall on the total area 
can be found by multiplying foot-candles by area. Finally, foot-lambert 
is the fneasure of the brightness of a source or of any surface that we see. 
One foot-lambert is the average brightness of a surface emitting or re- 
flecting one lumen per square foot. All surfaces absorb some light. Thus 
the foot-lamberts of a reflecting surface is the foot-candlcs of illumination 
times thg percent reflected. For example, a white surface might reflect 80 
percent of the light that falls upon it. If such a surface receives enough 
quantity of light (lumens) to have the equivalent of one foot-candle then 
0.8 foot-candles are reflected, so that the foot-lambert is 0.8. 

CONTROL OF LIGHT. In general it is not necessaiy' to memorize a lot of 
terminolog}’, but the above-stated terminology plus an understanding of 
some of the things that happen w^ith light make it easier to understand 
how illumination affects production. Light comes not only from a source 
but is also reflected off all objects upon which it falls. Air transmits light 
with little loss due to reflection, except for dust particles. However, when 
light hits a solid surface it is reflected. Most surfaces produce a variety of 
different kinds of reflection. 

If a light hits a perfectly smooth surface, that light would be reflected 
specularly— {\vdt is, the light coming in at one angle would bu reflected in 
the identical angle in the opposite direction. This kind of reflecting surface 
is used occasionally for light transmission and is frequently found in the 
working situation in the form of highly polished pieces of machinery. In 
such cases, it is often a disadvantage because a bright light source reflecting 
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specularly may enter the eye and cause a great deal of distraction. Othei^ 
surfaces do not give specular reflection but instead give spreads reflections. 
Such surfaces are moderately smooth but have small imperfections that 
illow light to be spread slightly after bouncing or reflecting from the 
surface. Most paper used in textbooks has rather high specular reflection 
but is somewhat spread. (If you hold this page in the proper relationship 
to a light source you can almost see the light source on the paper. Still, 
this paj^er does have a good deal of spread reflection, so that instead of 
seeing an image of the light bulb, you probably see a bright area.) Other 
material thaf has a matte flnish or one made up of minute crj^stals or 
particles, diffuses light, so that when light reflects off such a surface it 
diffuses in all directions. Some paper creates a nearly diffuse reflection. 
Such paper is of a soft quality, docs not take print as well as the semigloss 
or gloss papers (especially line drawings or photographs), and is conse- 
quently not used in this particular book. Most common materials— for 
example, the paper in this textbook— produce diffu^ie, spread, and specular 
reflection. Reflected light is of importance because a great deal of the light 
in our environment is reflected to certain areas for our use. 

Light may also be controlled by refractions, which means the bending 
of light waves or beams. Ordinarily light beams would be expected to 
travel in a straight line, but when they move from one medium to another 
they may be refracted or bent. Light is bent toward the perpendicular to 
the surface it enters when it goes from a less dense medium tob a more 
dense medium and is bent away from the perpendicular when going from 
a more to less dense material. For example, when a light beam strikes glass 
going from air, it is bent toward the perpendicular to the surface, and then 
when it comes from the glass into the air again, it would be bent away 
from the perpendicular. This characteristic is important, for it allows bend- 
ing light into certain areas. For e.xample, light can be introduced into 
hard-to-get places by refraction from denser material, such as glass or plastic. 

Finally, light can be controlled by the process of absorption or polari- 
zation. Absorption refers to the collecting or absorbing of certain wave- 
lengths of light. Colored light is usually created in this manner. A white 
light source is filtered by the use of a piece of red or blue glass w^hich 
allows only the red or the blue light to pass through. Another method of 
light control is the use of a polarized filter, which allows lightwaves travel- 
ing in only one plane to pass through. Polarized light has limited applica- 
tion in industrial installations. 

CHARACTERISTICS FOR EFFICIENT LIGHTING. As already suggcstcd, illumina- 
tion has a variety of variables and jiist to talk about intensity or reflection is 
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^telling only part of the sto^}^ 'I’lie effects of illumination on production or 
efficiency are here discussed under four major characteristics: interksity of 
light, distribution of light, quality of the light, and glare. 

Intensity. In spite of many studies reported in the literature since the 
early work at Hawthorne in the 1920\s there is practically no agreement on 
just exactly how much light is needed for general working efficiency. 
Illumination intensity requirements change as the task changes. Attempts 
to fonnulate generally useful sets of intensity values have generally ended 
in controversy. One investigator, for example, concluded that 40 or 50 
foot-candles is sufficient illumination for even the most sev*erc industrial 
task (Tinker, 1947). Other recommendations have ranged into the thou- 
sands of foot-candles for a specific occupation. Although exact standards 
are probably still questionable, the Illumination F.nginccring Society, 
through various technical committees, has produced a tabulation of recom- 
mended minimum values for a large variety of different industrial situa- 

TABLE 8.1 Recommended Minimum Foot-candles of Illumination for Some In- 
dustrial Areas (such intensity levels are often obtained by a combination of general 
and specialized lighting) 


JOB MlNlVIUXr FOOT-CANDT l'S 


Supplemental^' light for aircraft welding 

2,000 

Most di^iciilt, finc'discriini nation inspections 

1,000 

Hat-manufacturing sewing 

100 

Cutting cloth products 

100 

Color inspection in printing plants 

200 

Grading and sorting tobacco* 

200 

Rewinder in paper manufacturing 

110 

Machine pressing in dry’ cleaners 

110 

Hand-decorating candy 

100 

Repair areas of automobile garages 

100 

Etching photoengravings 

50 

Rough bench work in machine shops 

50 

Blooming, slabbing in rolling mills 

10 

Washing areas of laundries 

10 

Stairways, corridors, and sersicc areas 

20 

Loading and unloading platforms 

20 

Storage areas in parking garages 

10 

Inactive storage areas (interior) 

10 

Shipyards — general 

5 

Active pedestrian entrances 

5 

Inactive storage areas (exterior) 

1 

Exterior buildirg surroundings 

. 1 


Technical Publication LS-119 (1960), Foot candles in Modern Lighting, General 
F.lectnc Company, Ncla Park, Cleveland (Jhio. 
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tions. Table 8.1 shows some of the recommended levels of illumination^ 
In the complete tables, the various levels of intensity range, from one 
foot-candle for exterior building surroundings, inactive storage areas, and 
inactive or normally locked entrance ways to as high as 2,000 foot-candles 
for cloth inspection or supplementaiy^ illumination in welding of airplane 
parts {Technical Publication LS-IJ9, 1960). 



Figure 8.2. Welding in an industrial plant. A special face mask with eye shield 
is worn by the worker while welding. In order to see when the welding arc is out, 
high-intensity supplementary light must be provided. (Courtesy of S. 1. Handling 
Systems, Inc.) 


In general, the amount of light, although var\ing considerably with 
the task to be performed, should be more intense for manipulation of 
small objects than when work involves manipulation of large objects or 
where precision is not critical. When consideration is given to the factors 
that affect vision and the use of vision, characteristics other than intensity 
of illumination are obviously of importance. Contrast is one of these. If 
an object is verv^ similar to its background (for example, inspection of 
cloth where small imperfections in dark cloth must be noticed by in- 
S{x.'ctors) then high-intcnsity illumination is needed. WTen tjicre is a 
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^marked contrast between the background and the object to be seen, less 
illumination is needed. At the same time if the object is of a larger size 
in relationship to its background, less intensity is needed. If more time is 
available to make decisions, less intensity is needed. If the object itself 
has high reflecting power, then less intensity is needed. Thus it is almost 
impossible to generalize about intensity requirements. 

Distribution of Light. Light may get to a surface in a variety of 
ways. The entire area of a room may be saturated with a certain intensity 
of light, or only one small portion may be illuminated to the same intensity 
by a spotlight. Generally distribution of light may be designated in five 
types: (1) direct light, when the light is directed at the area of interest, 
(2) semidirect light, where most of the intensitv of the light source falls 
directly on the surface of interest and some is released in another direc- 
tion, (3) general diflFuse or direct-indirect lighting, where about half of 
the light is directed at the work area, and half goes to another area (that 
is, the ceiling) for reflection, (4) semi-indirect light, where most of the 
light goes to the reflecting surfaces and some goes directly to the work 
area, and (5) totally indirect light, where all the light is reflected to the 
work area by a reflecting surface. Figure 8.3 shows examples of each of these 
types of illumination. 



Direct Semidirect 



General Diffuse 




Semi-indirect 


Indirect 

Figure 8.3. Five types of distribution of light. 

Indirect lighting in general offers the best approach from the stand- 
point of worker efficiency in that bright contrasts, shadows, and glare arc 
reduced; on the other hand, completely indirect lighting requires con- 
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siderably more lumens at the light source to obtain the same foot-candles* 
on the working area as could be done with direct light producing fewer 
lumens. 

Woodson (1954) showed that visual efficiency is lessened over pro- 
longed periods of time of continuous reading but that indirect lighting 
causes less fatigue and permits greater reading efficiency than does direct 
lighting, at least over a three-hour period, as shown in his test. 

Quality of Light. I’he source of light providing the illumination 
under aitificial fonditions is generally of one of three natures: the common 
incandescent bulb, the fluorescent bulb, or the mercury bulb. Each gives 
a particular type of light, and each has certain advantages. 

Ineandescent bulbs provide light by a vex)' hot filament inside a closed- 
glass area. Most of the bulbs, particularly those over 40 watts in size, are 
filled with a mixture of nitrogen and argon, which has little to do with the 
actual lighting. The gas does not produce the light. The hotter the filament 
in the incandescent bulb, the more light is produced for the amount of 
electricity' consumed. On the other hand, the hotter the bulb burns, the 
faster the tungsten, of which the filament is created, boils away and thus 
shortens the life of the bulb. A long-life bulb, which might seem at first 
to have great advantages, will produce less candle power with the same 
amount of wattage. For example, it has been estimated that using bulbs 
that could burn for 100 years instead of the normally accepted 1,000 hours 
would require approximately three times as many bulbs of the sanne size 
as docs our present bulb of 1,000-hour life expectancy. Some bulbs are 
designed to bum only a few hours in order to obtain much more candle 
power (for example, photo-flood bulbs). For most purposes a happy 
medium has to be hit between cost of the bulb, the electricity, and the 
labor for installation, and so on. 

The fluorescent bulb is gencrallv a glass tube with an electrode in each 
end through which current is passed. Current conducted by vaporized 
mercury’ creates a large amount of ultraviolet radiation, which excites the 
phosphor placed on the inside of the tube and thus produces usable light. 
A variety of different fluorescent bulbs are available, but in general, they 
operate at much cooler temperatures than do incandescent bulbs yielding 
the same amount of light. On the other hand, the original installation cost 
and the cost of the lamp replacement is gcnerallj’ higher. There is also a 
slightly different color created by the fluorescent lights, and when color is 
important in the work situation, this must be considered. Some deluxe 
fluorescent tubes arc less efficient than standard ones, but produce light 
that is very near daylight in composition. Another type produces lisht 
that is very similar to incandescent light. 
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f The merciir)' bulb uses a shorter tube and a higher pressure than the 
fluorescent' lamp and does not use phosphor. Instead, the arc created in 
the lamp creates the light. In general, a mercury lamp creates a blue-green 
color and lacks all red. Mercury lamps are frequently used for lighting 
large areas or outside lighting, such as highways and parking areas. They 
generally provide a given amount of candle power for less electricity than 
that needed for incandescent bulbs and have a longer life expectancy. 
However, they have a disadvantage compared to incandescent and fluo- 
rescent bulbs in that if they once are extinguished they will not relight 
until they have cooled and the internal pressure has rcduceS, which may 
take five to ten minutes. Hius incandescent lamps arc usually provided 
where a blackout may be hazardous. 

Color of light source seems to have little influence on factors involved 
in ordinary manufacturing or office work. However, specialized functions 
in modern industry and armed forces activities need special lighting. For 
example, pilots flying at night need the increased sensitivity of their eyes 
that follows prolonged periods in the dark, rhis dark-adaptation time varies 
according to the color of the light falling upon the eyes. A given level of 
sensitivity to low-level illumination is obtained more rapidly if the pre- 
exposure light IS of longer wavelengths. I’hus ready rooms for pilots who 
may have to fly at night with little preparation time arc illuminated with 
red (long w^avclengths) lights. 

Glare, A source of light of relatively greater intensity than that to 
which the cyq is accnstomecl results in a glare. Glare reduces visibility of 
the object in the visual field, causes discomfort, and may disturb vision in 
the entire visual field. Glare comes from the light source itself or from 
specular reflection. 

Glare generally can be reduced by keeping bright light sources out of 
the field of vision. I’he use of shields or hoods on tlic source or visors 
above the workers’ eves helps to reduce glare. Having several sources of 
light or an indirect liglit source often lessens glare. Another aid to reducing 
glare is to avoid the use of specular finishes. In theory it might be advan- 
tageous to have all objects in the visual field of approximately equal bright- 
ness. However, to keep ps\'chological orientation it appears that at least 
some objects must contrast w'ith the rest of the objects in the visual field. 
But too great a contrast will bring about decreased efficiency. Thus there 
must be some contrast but not too much. Some studies suggested that the 
maximum ratio of the brightness of the task of immediate importance to 
its adjacent surroundings should be three to one. 

Despite the fact that most studies indicate that varying illumination 
has an effect upon production, many of the studies are probably influenced 
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by the so-called Hawthorne effect, or the psychological impact of doings 
something for the workers, rather than just the changes in illumination. 
For example, a 100-percent improvement in quality took place in the 
Hickock Electrical Instrument Company in Cleveland, Ohio, when they 
installed a luminous ceiling in their “White Room,"' where meters are 
assembled. Hickock also had an increase of “JO percent in productivity, llie 
suggestion made was that this impro\cmcnt in electrical illumination 
increased efficiency so much tliat it more than paid for the cost of the 
installation and the additional electricity used for lighting (General 
Electric Company, 1961 ). However, this study, as many other such studies, 
does not indicate what control was used for the changes in production that 
would result from the psvchological impact of providing new working 
conditions. 

It seems essential to point out here that illumination engineers are 
expected to find weaknesses when they investigate the illumination of a 
work area. Whether it is practical to add the illumination suggested to 
meet the minimum standards proposed by a variety of different organi'^a- 
tions, such as the Illuminating Engineering Society, depends upon a variety 
of factors. \'> ibuniination increases, other factors in the work environment 
may change. For example, really high-le\d illumination creates heat. Either 
specialized techniques must be de\iscd to take care of the heat, or produc- 
tion may suffer as a result of increased heat. At the same time we must 
recognize that the producti\ilv change tiiat takes place may be tf^e result 
of change in morale of the workers when they know^ the entire area is 
being air-conclitioncd, rewired for brighter lights, and modernized. Thus 
the actual effects of \ar\ing illumination are not precisely known. 

Noise. 'The truck dri\xT apparently becomes irritated while moving 
through the business distiict and, with ojicn road driving just behind him, 
he inadvertently presses the button for his air burn even though he is 
within the city limits. Noise? Certainly, it’s noise. It also attracts a great 
deal of attention, because it seems to be so loud in comparison to anything 
else, even the other automobile horns and the normal sounds of engines, 
talk, and shuffling of feet. What is it that causes noise? 

All sound is made up of three characterislics: loudness, quality, and 
pitch.^ Sometimes vve hear sound that is very loud, a desirable pitch, and 


^ Loudness is the psychological or heard condition corresponding to the physical 
attrilnitc of intensity. Quiility is the aspect of experience depending on the kind of 
stinnihis, in the case of sound corresponding to the overtones or coniplexitv of the sound 
source. Pitch is the ps\chological condition of high or low tone corresponding to the 
vibration frctjiieHcy of the sound source. 
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quality that we appreciate. Thus, even though it is loud, we do not call 
it noise. On the other hand, we may hear sounds of relatively low-level 
loudness but of a quality and a pitch that wc find undesirable. The 
criterion for differentiating noise from sound is undesirability. If the sound 
disrupts our train of thought or our activity, or causes injury to hearing or 
reduced skill, we call it noise. In this section we will consider some of the 
aspects about noise that are most important in the industrial situation. 

Although the effects of noise on industrial production arc difficult to 
study, it seems that the effect of noise is of little importance. In general, 
there is a decrease in performance right after the introductibil of noise, but 
this is generally momentary, and overall decline in production is negligible. 
However, it must be pointed out that lalx^ratory experiments show different 
results than do experiments in the field, and that some characteristics of 
noise are worth noting. For example, laboratory experimentation indicates 
that increased energy or input is ncccssar) to maintain the same level of 
performance in a noisy environment as in a quieter einironincnt. On the 
other hand, a small amount of noise seems to be important in order to 
maintain maximum efficiency. (Sec Chapter 1 of this book.) 

To review some of the most important factors concerning noise, this 
section is divided into five sections: adaptation, habituation, hearing loss, 
performance decrement, and protection against noise. 

ADAf>jATiON. Most studics liavc shown that a sound that may be un- 
bearable when first administered may soon be almost unnoticed. Wc 
experience this phenomenon in everyday life. When driving on a highway 
with car windows open, the sound level is considerably higher than when 
at rest in the. same general environment. Wc may thus notice that we have 
the volume of the radio extremely loud if we stop the car along the high- 
way, where the environmental background noises are reiativcly low. h'or- 
tunatcly the human bodv handles noise just as many other stimuli entering 
through the nerv'ous system. A sound that inav' be irritating, cause dis- 
ruption in performance, or attract attention when it is first introduced 
soon becomes only a part of the rest of the environment through the 
process of adaptation.* This is especially true of sound that is nc*;irly 
continuous, but it also holds for regular intermittent sound. (A person can 
get used to a telephone ringing and ignore it.) 

HABITUATION. Experimental evidence concerning production changes 

'^Adaptation is the reduced responsiveness of sensory functioning witli continuoiKS 
stimulation. 
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related to exposure to or familiarity with noise arc rather inconclusive. 
Relatively few studies were reported in the literature discussing habitu- 
ation*** per sc until 1960. However, two studies deserve mention here. 

Culbert and Posner (1960) specifically discussed the habituation effects 
of noise on performance. ^Hicy tested the hypothesis that persons not 
accustomed to the sound of jet aircraft noises may find them more annoy- 
ing than propellor aircraft noises only because they are more accustomed to 
the latter, 'riicy used taped noises of jet aircraft and propellor-driven 
aircraft. A group of subjects showed a significant increase in tolerance to 
the jet engine noise after two senes of explosive trials a week for three 
consecutive weeks. Results of this experiment indicate that unfamiliar noise 
of equivalent level to familiar noise was far more of a distraction. Certainly 
there was considerably less tolerance for unfamiliar noise than for familiar 
noise, and subjects learned to get along with the unfamiliar noise (jet 
aircraft sound } during the experimental period. 

Karher in this section, noise was described as undesirable sound. This 
\cry frequently means sound that is \ ariablc. Thus it is interesting to note 
the report of McBain ( 1961 ), winch suggested that the effect of noise on 
monotonuiis v\ork can be explained b\ the “arousal lupothesis.’’ Karher 
work by Ilcbb ( 1955) stated that changes in stnmilation activate or arouse 
areas of the brain that are iiuolvcd m the cffcctue use of cnvironmsntal 
cues. 'Phus McHain created the Inpothcsis that lowered efficiency should 
follow reduction of cm ironnicntal stimulation to low* levels. Sucli would 
be the normal expcctanc\ in a monotonous work situation, whereas the 
introduction of sariable noise should increase variability , hence arousal, 
and subscquentlv iinpro\e performance, llns hxpothesis is almost in 
opposition to the usual finding that noise brings aNait a work decrement 
immcdiatelv u|X)n installation, but with the passage (^f time has little or 
no effect on ])erformancc. McBam found that there were fewer errors m 
his work situation imdci conditions of noise than under quiet conditions. 

PERFORMANCE DECREMENT. A field studv of tllC cffccts of lioisc cIoUC 111 

1955 is frequenth cited ( WTston and .\dams, 1955 ). I’his study examined 
the output of wcavcis c)\ci a 26 week period during which the workers wore 
car defenders on alteinatc weeks, thcicby icducing noise level from 96 to 
87 decibels.^ Operations rc(|Uiring h\c minutes in the normal work situation 
involved onlv 4/2 minutes when wCc . mg the car defenders. Since this 


Udbititation is the raliittioii of \\.\s\c nioNeincnt jftcr repeated rea* lion to a given 
situation, 

^ Dccibd IS a ineasuieinent of percewed intensits of a sound. 
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rstudy, many additional studies have indicated approximately the same 
results, bufe often the “Hawthorne effect” was not completely controlled. 
Thus the change in intensity of noise may have brought about a psychologi- 
cal change in the person and consequently changes in performance. 

Most studies indicate that work decrement does not take place as a 
result of noise, but there are some interesting studies to the contrary. 
Jerison (1959) reported that with relatively long “work” periods under 
laboratory conditions, performance at the end of the work condition with 
noise was poorer than performance at the end of the same_ length of time 
under quiet conditions. Broadbentand Little (1960) showed that although 
noise reduction did not improve rate of work, it significantly reduced shut- 
downs due to operator error or maintenance calls. This led the investigators 
to hypothesize an interaction bctw'een noise and other aspects of the job 
that might have magnified the effects of noise reduction beyond what 
might be observed under other conditions. 

An interesting study by Kidd (1959) showed that noise in a communi- 
cation netw’ork of an air-traffic control center had little effect on the success 
of the control center in handling air traffic. It seems that with increasing 
noise ‘level, control tow'cr messages were repeated more often or there was 
a greater attempt on the part of the operator to provide intelligible com- 
munications so that air traffic was successfully controlled. 

Performance in other than auditory activities suffers from noisy environ- 
ments only to the extent that noise provides a distraction. Noise was pre- 
viously described as les.s-desirablc sound. This means it mqjt be of a great 
enough intensity to create an annoyance for the individual. In general, 
activity that is most susceptible to decrement by distraction of any sort is 
most influenced by noise. As previously indicated, the relationship seems 
to be that noise creates a psychological condition of distraction in the indi- 
vidual which then affects the performance of that individual. A miniinum 
amount of noise may create a condition w'ithin the individual that provides 
greater concentration on the work and thus a slight increase in production, 
but, of course, with a greater increase in input. 

Thus, as with other information from the working situation, it seems 
impossible to be sure about the effects of noise upon jnoduction. In 
general, it looks as though adaptation is important and that the effect of 
noise is rather momentary. Perhaps additional studies will prpve that there 
is a decrease in cfficieiic)’ even though it ma\' not show up in production 
records but only in excess fatigue. 

PROTECTION AOAiNST NOISE. Although noisc has not proven to be as great 
a detriment to production as it was previously considered, it still seems to 
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be important. A great deal of time and expense has been used for nois^ 
abatement m the world at large and particularly in industrial and business 
settings. Most of this effort has been expended in seeking an engineering 
solution. Other methods for handling the deleterious effects of noise have 
received little publicity. 



Figure 8.4. A worker using a grinding wheel to smooth a cut in a sheet metal 
part. This operation necessarily creates a loud high-pitched noise and is typical of 
industrial noise that is difficult to control. (Courtesy of S. I. Handling Systems, 
Inc.) 


Reduction of noise output at the source is an obvious wa\ of decreasing 
the bad effects of noise. In addition, engineers have approached the prob- 
lem by revamping the schedules of activities, placing noisv activities in 
geographical areas away from the more commonlv used work areas, or by 
the use of baffled-insulation or car-protect ne devices. Placement of sound- 
absorbing materials, movement of tlK' noise-generating ec|uipmcnt, and 
iippropriate scheduling arc obMOus methods of handling the noise. Here 
we will discuss only some car-protective devices. 

Four major categories of car protectors available and in use mav be 
classified as (1) earplugs, (2) car muffs, (3) semi-inserts, and -(4) overall 
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, helmets. In industrial situations, the use of earplugs has not received much 
attention. Properly designed, they provide a cheap and simple way of pre- 
venting hearing loss that may accumulate during prolonged exposure to 
intense noise. To be effective, any ear-protective device must make an 
airtight seal in the ear canal. It is difficult to do this with other than 
specially designed earplugs, but cotton impregnated with paraffin and 
properly inserted in the car canal provides a good reduction in noise trans- 
mission. The apparent disad\'antage of earplugs is that they are relatively 
new items to most employees and, of course, they arc not quite as com- 
fortable as ear muffs or nothing at all. Ear muffs of sound-absorbing 
material as well as complete helmets provide completely external barriers to 
sound, but arc not as effective as earplugs. Semi-inserts fit partially into the 
ear canal and arc supported with a headset tvpc of band. 'Fhey arc not 
quite as effective as earplugs. 

It is not within the province of this chapter to discuss hearing loss in 
detail, but it is wise to recognize that hearing loss can take place as the 
result of intense stimulation. The human ear can stand ver^- loud noises for 
a short period of time without lasting effects, but long exposure to high- 
intensity sounds can cause damage that results in a permanent hearing loss. 
Most evidence indicates that hearing loss occurs in a cumulative manner. 
Souqds that may produce a hearing loss generally bring about a temporary' 
decrease in ability to hear. W^hen a person stays awa\' from the sound for a 
short pefiod of time, his hearing will apparently return to normal. Repeated 
exposure to the intense sound may ultimately result in a permanent detri- 
ment. In general, a hearing loss that is recovered in a relatively short period 
of time, such as between the ordinary work sessions, is not too dangerous, 
and a cumulati\'c permanent loss will probably not occur. When it seems 
as though hearing losses are going to be cumulative and therefore may 
result in a permanent loss, it is obvious that some sort of car protection 
must be provided, or the sound source must be lowered in intensity. 

An experiment by Chisman and Simon (1961) provided information 
concerning another way of handling some high-intensity noises in an indus- 
trial situation. Continuous noise has been fairly well controlled in industry; 
still, large impulse types of noises as produced by punch presses, explosions, 
and so on, occur. Normally, muscles involved in the hearing apparatus con- 
tract (the acoustic rcflpc) to protect the ear against loud sound as the sound 
increases. However, impulse noise, as, for example, an explosion, a drop 
hammer, or punch press, creates an increase in intensity that Js so short in 
duration that the acoustic reflex does not provide muscle contraction prior 
to the full intensity of the sound. Tims damage to the hearing apparatus 
may occur. Chisman and Simon ran a scries of experiments that showed 
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"^hat the acoustic reflex can be externally elicited. They then suggested and^ 
^ested apparatus that would call forth the acoustic reflex befpre a high- 
intensity sound entered the hearing apparatus. They stated that ''eliciting 
'•he acoustic reflex prior to an impact may be an effective means of pro- 
tecting the ear against industrial impulse noises.'' Machinery should be 
devised to create a sound of a relatively low intensity to get the acoustie 
reflex started before the loud-intensity sound reaches the eardrum. Such 
a device can be created relatively easily and connected to machines that 
create loud-intensih^ impulse types of sound. The authors concluded that 
this method is psychologically more acceptable to workers than the use of 
earplugs and cannot be “forgotten'* when needed. 

The relationship between noise and performance is definitely not 
clear-cut. Apparently a small amount of general noise in the environment 
helps provide an increased tension state in the human that mav increase 
performance at the cost of additional input. On the other hand» available 
evidence is certainly contradictory. There seems to be no definite informa- 
tion about the general relationship between performance and sound level. 

Atmospheric Conditions. Evenone is well aware that we live *in an 
atmosphere that sarics. At times, we feel hot and other times cold. This 
subjective feeling seems to van' according to the temperature of the atpios- 
phere. But it also sarics with many other factors. Production seems to be 
best when atmospheric conditions aic at desirable levels for the^workers 
involved. Still, there is conflicting evidence about the direct relationships 
between production and atmospheric conditions. 

The human bodv is constructed to maintain a constant temperature of 
about 98.6 degrees F. To maintain this temperature, the body normally 
loses heat through sarious regulatory systems. WTcn the body creates more 
heat bv burning of energy, the excess heat must be dissipated into the 
environment. The regulator\ mechanisms of the body arc rather complex 
but automatic. Most of us arc very familiar with the events that follow 
w'hcn the bodv creates too much heat. We automatically start to perspire, 
to bring more blood near the surface of the skin, and by evaporation of 
perspiration, to help cool the blood and so reduce the body temperature. 
Con\’crsclv, when we become too cool, \sc increase bodily activity and thus 
create heat that raises the blood temperature. 

Now, what arc the characteristics of the cn\ironmcnt that will affect 
the ability of the normal regulator}* system of the human body? Three 
major aspects of the atmospheric conditions arc of importance: (1) tem- 
perature, (2) humidit}', and (8) air movement. 

We arc all familiar with temperature as a reading from a thermometer 
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^hat records in degrees Fahrenheit. Temperature, air temperature, and 
ambient temperature are all synonomous terms referring to the amount of 
heat in the air. 

Humidity refers to the amount of moisture content in the air. Relative 
humidih^ is much more commonly measured. It indicates the ratio between 
the absolute amount of moisture in the air and the saturation level of the 
air. It is therefore a percentage of the amount of water vapor that a given 
amount of air can hold. 

Air movement, of course, refers to the transmission of air past a certain 
spot. We most often notice air movement when wc use fans or other 
pumping devices. 

When we speak of the atmosphere as being more or less comfortable, 
we are ordinarily referring to a combination of temperature, humidity, and 
amount of air movement. All are important to the efficiency of the body in 
eliminating excess heat. Most of us believe that a temperature of about 70 
degrees F. is nonnal. When the temperature goes much higher, we begin to 
feel uncomfortable in normal clothing. We also know that we feel more 
uncomfortable on warm, humid days than on warm. dr\^ days. Effective 
temperature or temperature-humidity index arc tenns applied to the com- 
bination of humidity and temperature. This combination has a great deal 
to do with a feeling of comfort in a particular atmosphere. An effective 
temperature consisting of 90 degrees F. and 10 percent humidity provides 
about tte same comfort range as 75 degrees F. and 100 percent humidity. 
However, indi\'iduals have different tolerance levels for temperature and 
humidity. The optimum temperature-humidity index for one individual 
may be quite different than 'for another. 

Air movement over the skin is important. One of the ways in which 
bodily heat is precipitated is by having the air immediately in contact with 
the surface of the body moved away, so that cooler air may contact this 
surface or so that evaporation of perspiration may take place. Very still 
air of 80 degrees F. and 60 percent humidity wall be far less comfortable 
than moving air of the same temperature and humidity, because bodily 
heat loss wall be restricted to the air immediately adjacent to the body. Of 
course, movement of air is relative to the body, and thus movement of the 
body in still air w ill produce the same effect as moving the air. 

Apparently a rather wade range of temperature and humidity are 
acceptable to the human body. Clark (1961 ) told of a scries ofi experiments 
under very cool conditions. Studying armed forces personnel iA a standard, 
not-timed task, he found that performance was not lowered when the 
temperature of the skin of the hand w^as lowered from 70 degrees F. to 
60 degrees F. while the rest of the body was maintained at 70 degrees F. 
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and relative humidity at 50 percent. On the other hand, when the tem- 
perature of the skin of the hand was reduced to 55 degrees, there were 
marked performance decrements. These decrements increased with in- 
creased exposure to the 55 degrees F. temperature and became stable after 
about 40 minutes exposure. 

Another series of studies (Clark and Jones, 1962) indicated that working 
under poor environmental conditions had an effect upon performance, but 
that this effect on performance was lessened considerablv by training. TTie 
authors found reliable differences between task performances under cold 
conditions f6r subjects trained under cold conditions or under warm 
conditions. They suggest that cold experience during the training becomes 
part of the stimulus complex that elicits the correct manual response, and 
thus when a condition of cold is expected in the performance situation, the 
individual should be trained under cold conditions. 

Experimental evidence reported in past years (V'iteles, 1932) has shown 
that rather adverse temperature and humidity situations can be tolerated 
for extensive periods of time if there is sufficient ventilation or air move- 
ment. For example, forced ventilation in mines and factories was followed 
by inrrl‘iiiCS in production and reduction in discomfort. 

It appears that mental activity is relatively unaffected by atmospheric 
conditions. Fine, Cohen, and Crist (1960) reported on a study involving 
anagram solutions and auditory discriminations before and after exposure 
to high-humidity and high- and moderate-temperature situations. ITiey 
found no changes in performance before and after exposure to the adverse 
conditions. 

llic influence on worker productivity of temperature and humidity 
seems to be a matter of the psychological impact on the workers. Atmos- 
pheric changes do have an effect upon production if they go beyond 
rather wide minimum and maximum temperature and humidity ranges. 
Whether or not the effect is a psychological one i.: not certain. One experi- 
ment (Berrv, 1961) showed some interesting information on this topic. 
Investigating the tendency of most people to speak of green or blue as 
cool colors and red or orange as vvami, he tested subjects in a special 
chamber where he had complete control and accurate measurement of 
temperature and humidity. The subjects were involved in a rather irrelevant 
task. They were told that the experiment was being conducted for an 
automobile company concerning the effect of colored lighting on some 
skills relating to driving. During the experiment \'arious colored filters were 
used to change the colors of the ceiling, which was the most obviously 
illuminated area of the room. Each subject was presented different colors 
during the experiment and asked to rank the five colors accoi^ding to the 
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amount of heat they transmitted to him. The temperature in tlie test room 
was varied over the same range for each of the colors. The subjects reported 
the onset of discomfort as tlie temperature was raised in the room under 
each of the five different colors. I'hey showed no change in the levels of 
heat they would tolerate as a function of the colors of illumination. Never- 
theless, they persisted in the conventional belief that green and blue were 
cool colors when they were asked to rank what they had experienced. It 
seems therefore that variation in the color, although psvchologically of 
value to the indi\idual, has nothing to do with the effect upon their 
feeling of discomfort when temperature does vary. 

WORKING UNDER ADVERSE CONDITIONS. Fortunatclv thc luiuian body adapts 
rather rapidly to excessive temperature conditions. I'hc more severe thc 
heat condition, the slower thc adaptation, but with continued exposure, a 
highly developed adaptation is accomplished in four to seven days. It also 
seems that adaptation to severe conditions of heat serv cs equally to increase 
the ability to work in hot and wet environments. After adaptation to heat, 
there is a period of time in which a high level of activity can l)e maintained 
under adverse conditions even though normally working in cooler environ- 
ments, but adaptation decreases slowdy and the ability to work under ex- 
treme conditions is lost. 'T hus, if it is necessary to be adapted to high-heat 
work areas, the adaptation must be maintained by repeated exposures to 
the hot , conditions. 

It is remarkable that so little specific research data is available eoncerning 
the use of temperature and humiditv control sv stems, particiilarlv because 
so many industrial organizations have installed expensive eciuipment to 
maintain fairly constant temperature and hiinnditv under winter and 
summer conditions which would ordinarily create large teinpcraturc varia- 
tions. In general, the American Society of Heating, Refrigerating, and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers indicated that people are comfortable w'hen the 
air temperature is between 75 and "77 degrees E., humiditv about 25 to 50 
percent, and air velocity about 25 feet per minute, regardless of thc season 
of the vear, (ASIIRAE, 1960). "llius air-conditiomng and heating systems 
would supposedly attempt to maintain these levels. In spite of the stand- 
ards provided by the heating and ventilating engineers, it is interesting to 
note that most people feel comfortable in thc simmicrtimc with a range 
of 69 to 73 degrees F., whereas in thc winter, they are geiierallv comfortable 
with 65 to 70 degrees F. Of course, humidity as well as air movements are 
involved, plus thc adaptation effect as suggested in thc previous paragraphs. 

It is obvious that industry can control atmospheric conditions by 
suitable air-conditioning and heating systems so as to maintain fairly 
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uniform atmospheric situations throughout the working year. Consideri^ 
tion also needs to be given to selecting men for jobs on the basis of 
temperature tolerance because it is known that some people have greater 
tolerance for temperature variation than others. "I'hought must also be given 
to adaptation level, because once a person is adapted to a temperature, he 
can maintain performance for relatively long periods of time. If workers 
must continue to work under adverse atmospheric conditions, the physio- 
logical functions of the human bod\ must be helped by providing liquids, 
salt, or proper clothing. 

Music, 'riic use of music in industrial organizations rapidly increased 
after the Second World War, but had been used bv many workers for years 
before its large-scale introduction into factories and offices. With little 
scientific evidence, music has been thought to alleviate fatigue and bore- 
dom and to generally improve workers’ feelings. References to the use of 
music as an aid in healing can be found in the Bible, and the chants of 
w'orkers and sailors have been used for centuries to help “lighten” heavv 
w’ork. 

All'L jugh there were scscral studies published earlier, the im])cfus for 
rapid growth in the use of music in United States industries came from 
experiments carried out during the Second World War. 'I'he vital. need 
for goods encouraged a closer ap])raisa] of all possible aspects of produc- 
tion. 'Ihus 100 plants throughout the nation were surveved. bulk of 
the plants indicated that emplovces and management desired music and 
thought that it helped them feel better and produce more with fewer 
errors. Still, the few' well-controlled studies axailable seem to question the 
\'alue of music in influencing production. 

A senes of studies reported through the 1940’s indicated that special 
w’ork situations necessitated particular t\pes of music or rh\ thins. In 
general, thev agreed tint empUnees would haw. better morale and thus 
produce more with music than without. The effect of music seems to be as 
a distractor, so that producti\it\ and morale increase on repetitive jobs, 
which arc ordinarily influenced b\ boredom and inefficiency. 

Kxamples of specific reports follow. One article (Flack. 1949) showed 
that S6.1 percent of the listening empknees believed that music helped to 
relieve their fatigue and 9'^.s percent said it tended to break the monotony 
of their work. Some 9S.2 percent sird it made the work more enjoyable, 
94.3 percent said it gave the einplo\ecs a lift, 91.4 percent said that it 
kept them from getting nersous, and onh 1 percent stated that it created 
a condition of nersousness or that thc\ would like to sec the music stopped. 
'Hie same study indicated that siipersisors estimated workers’ efficienc\ 
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jiip 10 percent and that work quality and workers' attitudes toward the or- 
ganization improved during the six-year experience witli music in the plant. 

A report by H. C. Smith ( 1947) told of a study involving radio assembly 
workers during day and night shifts. 'I’he effect of music was greater at night 
than during the day in tenns of average performance of workers. However, 
there was some increase in production during the day, and only 2 percent 
of all workers indicated that they did not care for the music. 

A study by Roberts (1959) cited a general increase in efficiency on 
routine jobs of 5 to 20 percent when properly programed background 
music was provided. 

Although background music is commonly supplied in many business 
and industrial concerns and workers seem to like it, evidence concerning 
effects on production is questionable. Uhrbrock (1961) in a thorough 
review of the field of music in industiy stated that the effects arc quite 
questionable. Most evidence, he pointed out, is of the most value for 
advertising purposes. Only a few' studies were scientific, and they generally 
lacked critical controls. From the few^ studies that he felt were worth w'hilc, 
Uhrbrock concluded that most workers prefer to have music, but there is 
little proof that the music increases production. As in many other aspects 
of applied psychology, experimentation and research in the field has been 
extremely difficult and more good research is needed. 

Hours of Work. 'Fhe length of the typical workday and work week in the 
United States has showai a general decline since the beginning of indus- 
trialization. Most of the decline has taken place as machinery has increased 
in efficiency and total production of goods has risen, even with shorter 
work weeks. The generally acceptable standard in industn is about 40 hours 
per w'cek, consisting of five eight-hour days. Unfortunatch the evidence sup- 
porting a specific length for a workday or w^ork week is not as clear as it 
might be. A general conclusion from available evidence indicates that 
workers expect to put in approximately 40 hours per week, riicrcforc they 
are more proficient at that length work w^eek. As more information 
concerning a shorter work w'cek is publicized there is reason to believe that 
efficiency of workers will be better at the newly cstabhslicd cxjxTted norm. 

The expectation of workers is perhaps of more importance than is 
normally cited in the research concerning productivity and working hours. 
The erroneous assumption that increasing the length of the Working day 
will add in a direct manner to the production is no woric than the 
erroneous assumption that decreasing the length of workday or the number 
of hours per week will create more production per hour and thus balance 
out total production. Fifty years ago a work week of 48 hours consisting 
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of six days of eight hours each was quite acceptable. 'Ihus the average 
workers produced adequately at 48 rather than at 40 houa per week. 
However, by the First World War a senes of studies showed that the 
40-hour week was already the accepted mode. 

A scries of studies showed that as the numbers of hours of work were 
increased, the amount of production per hour decreased until a maximum 
amount of total production could be obtained by maintaining hours of 
work rather than increasing total work week. 'I ypical of such studies was 
one reported Jw Vernon (1926). He showed a ZO-pcrcent increase of 
hourly output for men sizing fuse bodies when a work week in a munitions 
plant was changed from 58.2 hours to 51.2. With a further reduction to 
50.4 hours, production increased 17 percent per hour, so that a total 
increase of production per hour of 57 percent was accomplished while 
reducing the work week from 57.2 to 50.4 hours. Similar results have 
been cited by other researchers. Figure 8.5 shows the effect on total pro- 
duction for varying lengths of work week for four different jobs. 



Figure 8.5. The effect of the length of the work week on hourly output in four 
jobs. Adapted from H. M. Vernon and T, Bedford, Jr. (1925) Nat Instit. Indus. 
Psychol., 2, 157, and G. H. Miles and A. Angler (1925), ibid., 300. 

A studv often cited was done during the Second World W'ar by 
Kossoris (1944). He found that a "Vz-hour workday led to higher produc- 
tivity and lower absenteeism than did a 9^ 2 -liour workday. He also showed 
that in one plant that had worked extensively under an 8-hour, 7-day 
weekly schedule increased production per hour took place when the Sunday 
workdav was dropped. lie found that the 7'day work week yielded about 
the same ;nnount of production as 6 days’ output. W'^c must conclude 
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that increasing the lengtli of the work week is not necessarily going to 
increase production. 

We must also consider nominal versus actual hours worked. It is a 
well-known fact that the number of hours for which an employee checks 
in and out (nominal hours) is not actual production time, riierc are always 
breaks, authorized and unauthorized, times when machinery docs not 
function adequately, times when a man must leave his work for a physical 
reason, and other times when he is just psychologically not feeling up to 
working at full capacity. It must also be recognized that in inanv industries, 
production is geared to the machineiy' or the production line speed. Work- 
ers must then perfonn at a rate to keep up with the machine. Isvcn on 
production lines, total productivity will not increase in direct proportion to 
increased number ot hours worked, because more breakdowns of machinerv 
and rejected production will occur with increasing length of work periods. 

In most societies at this time, the 40-honr work week is Uvirmal. As more 
and more evidence is accunuilatcd to show that production per unit of time 
increases with decreased hourly rate, more and more workers will accept 
this concept as fact, and consequenth a lower number of hours per week 
will become the norm. As representatives of labor seek and obtain shorter 
work weeks, additional hours be\ond a new norm of or 37^/2 hours per 
week will probabl\' result in less production per unit of time, d’here arc at 
least some studies that seem to indicate that such is the case in offices that 
arc now 4 m 33- or 37!'' ' 2 -hour work weeks. When additional business requires 
more work hours per week, production per unit of time docs not seem to 
be at the same level as during the regular 33- or 37!/2-hour work week. 'I'lic 
optimum work week will of c\)ursc \ar\ with different situations, depending 
upon a large \arjety of factors. Research of a particular situation is necessary 
before specific recommendations can be made. 

The consensus of research data is that a work week that is longer than 
a normally accepted le\el brings about more absenteeism and less actual 
work. A shorter than normal work week runs into the problem of warm-up 
and skill-loss between work sessions. In man\ industrial and business activi- 
ties the first few minutes or e\en hours of each working period involve a 
warm-up to get production to the normal level. (Figure 8.1 shows the 
typical work curve.) As the total work period is shortened, the amount of 
time for warm-up remains constant, but represents a larger proportion of 
the total working period. Consequently overall production is lowered. 

Time of Day. Most research indicates that it makes little difference 
whether a person works from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., 3 p.m to 1 1 p.m., or 1 1 p.m. 
to 3 A.M. On the other hand, Bloom (1961) presented a good case for 
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differences in performance at various times of the day. He cited man^ 
studies that show generally that there is a definite rhythm involved in the 
human body and that disruption of this normal diurnal body rhythm dis- 
rupts natural production. Loss of sleep and fatigue occur when this diurnal 
activity is changed and cumulative effects may seriously impair a worker. 
Bloom suggested that activities of man must be scheduled around these 
definite rhythmic functions of the body in order to produce maximum 
efficiency. He stated that at nighttime the body is best prepared for sleep 
and least prepared for production. 'Lherefore we must expect lower produc- 
tivity on night shifts. He also suggested that individuals have different 
physiological characteristics, and therefore working on rotating shifts or 
night-hour shifts should be restricted to those who are ph\siologicall)’ best 
able to work nights. By the same reasoning, fixed shifts arc better than 
rotating shifts. If rotating shifts are unavoidable, he suggested that changes 
be made as infrequently as possible. 

Adequate research concerning applications of Bloom's suggestions has 
not been completed. More evidence concerning exactly what man can be 
expected to do at various hours of the da\ and under \'arious work-hour 
scheduhs is needed. 

Rest Pauses. “Breaks" or pauses in the working day are so common in 
industrial and business organizations now’ that an average worker would 
probably find it difficult to accept the concept that this w^as noj part of 
the working day. As a matter of fact, for )ears before authorized rest pauses 
or coffee breaks were common, unauthorized breaks, and pauses certainly 
occurred. In many organizations, the introduction of authorized pauses has 
reduced unauthorized breaks, but has usually not complcteh eliminated 
them. Without apparent focusing of attention on the problem, w'orkers 
recognize that thev cannot maintain efficiency while w^orking constantly at 
any particular task. We are all involved in this same phenomenon, includ- 
nig the wTiter while producing material for tins book. Occasionally, one 
simph has to get aw^ay from the task at hand for a jxTiod of time. The 
activity engaged in during the break period depends upon the acti\’itics dur- 
ing work. Generally a different activity during the break provides more rest 
than doing the same kind of activity as during the work period. 

Unauthorized rest periods are disguised in many ways. Most common 
are short breaks for a smoke, a trip to the wash room, or complaints that the 
machine isn't working properly, that it needs a little adjustment, that the 
worker feels he must check to see w^hether there is something wTong. In 
addition to actual time away from production machinery there arc also 
unauthorized breaks by workers who are apparently on the job. I’hcy ma} 
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be daydreaming about the work or about something entirely away from 
the work situation. Unauthorized rest periods do occur and will probably 
continue to occur as long as people continue to work. Authorized rest 
periods have been introduced in an attempt to increase production and 
create better morale, less fatigue, and boredom, llie effectiveness of 
authorized rest periods in doing these is somewhat questionable, although 
the bulk of research data indicates that production increases and fatigue 
and boredom decreases with the introduction of rest pauses. 

A study by McGehee and Owen (1940) dealt with the topic of 
authorized and unauthorized rest pauses in an office situation. Observing 
comptometer operators in a North Carolina office of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the authors kept precise records of rest pauses 
during an experimental period. I'hey also had the employees complete 
questionnaires and tabulated the responses. Their investigation indicated 
that both unauthorized and authorized rest periods can increase produc- 
tion, but the introduction of authorized rest periods reduces unauthorized 
rest time, and so results in more time worked as well as increasing produc- 
tion per unit of time. In another study (Anonymous, 1938) a similar 
change was made from no authorized rest periods to allowing authorized 
rest periods. Working time was reduced by 6 percent per week, but produc- 
tion increased 3 percent per week, and volume of errors was reduced 
50 percent. 

Smith (1953) reported a good deal of work concerning the curve of 
output as a criterion of boredom and concluded that contrary to much of 
the rather classic work reported in the I920’s, she found that output curves 
were not necessarily related to boredom or other subjective feelings of the 
worker. Smith reported that there were no consistent relationships between 
the reports of the workers concerning their feelings of boredom and 
monotony and their fairly stable individual differences in speed of working, 
variability of production, and frequenev of rest pause's and talking. She 
concluded that “boredom is not necessarily accompanied by a depression in 
the cur\'c of output nor is a sag necessarily accompanied by a feeling of 
boredom.'' 

Some studies have been concerned with more sophisticated measures of 
tension and production. For example, Kling, Williams, and Schlosberg 
(1959), while studying skin conductance during a rotary pursuit task, 
found that they had a measure of tension. They also investigated such 
variables as introduction of rest pauses and came to the conclusion that 
there was no reduction in tension necessary^ for the increase in performance 
that results from rest pauses. The classical Hawthorne studies (Landsberger, 
1958), reported elsewhere in this book, studied length of working day 
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and rest pauses along with other variables. The results have usually beei» 
interpreted to indicate that the influence of rest pauses was not to increase 
production per se but that the rest pause created in the workers a feeling 
that management was interested in doing something for them. Thus there 
was increased morale or better general attitude of the workers, which 
ultimately resulted in production increases. I’his is especially borne out in 
two phases of the studies: (1) phase 12 involved no rest pauses, yet 
followed after an experimental time period where rest pauses had been 
involved— production still increased m phase 12 after rest pauses were 
eliminated, and (2) in phase 13 rest pauses were reinstated and production 
increased again. 

The basic concept of the introduction of rest pauses as a means of 
increasing production is probal)ly the result of the early studies by Taylor 
(1911). Taylor is well known for his work in scientific management and 
early motion-and-time study. Studying laborers loading pig iron manually 
into wheelbarrows and from the wheelbarrows into freight cars, he noted 
the average production per man per day. Under a piece-rate incentive 
system, the workers worked hard and rapidly during the earlier part of the 
day, but b\’ the end of the day were working so slowly that their total 
production averaged lIVi tons per day. Taylor devised a scries of schedules 
of work and rest periods. After experimenting with a variety of ratios of 
time of work and rest, he found that an optimum schedule involved 42 
percent of the time at work and 58 percent for rest. Under the ncw^chcdule 
production records showed an output of 47 Vz tons per day by the same 
man who previously had been able to produce only 12 V 2 tons per day. 

As previously stated, many studies ha\e shown increases in production 
related to reduction in fatigue. Many laboratory studies have shown that 
the continuous use of a muscle group will result in inability to use that 
muscle group after a period of time. A rest pause is essential to bring the 
muscle back into use if it is plnsiologically fatigued. Scores of jobs involve 
enough energ)' use and muscle effort that fatigue must be controlled. In 
such situations the period of time for rest must lx; long enough to allow 
regeneration of the muscle group, but not so long as to force a new 
wann-up period in the work situation. 

Although there are few’ recent studies reporting changes in production 
as the result of rest pauses, Colquhoun (1959) reported one study in a 
controlled situation. A simulated industrial inspection tusk was perfonned 
with the benefit of a rest period after a 30-minutc work period or without 
the rest period. He found fewer failures to detect faults in the inspection 
program among the group of “workers” that had the rest period. 

What is the universal principle to be derived from classical and more 
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current studies concerning rest pauses? Of course, rest pauses are acceptable. 
They are so, ingrained in the thinking of the average American worker that 
to eliminate rest pauses and coffee breaks would probably cause drastic 
changes in production. Whether the rest pause or the coffee break is 
essential from a physiological, fatigue, or boredom standpoint also remains 
questionable, as docs the concept of actual changes in production. (Fatigue, 
boredom, and monotony are treated in detail in Chapter 1 1 of this book.) 
However, the rest pause is accepted in our American society , and it is there- 
fore needed. When and how long rest pauses should be. and what acti\ ity 
should take place during rest pauses, depends upon the particular industrial 
or business situation. Each rest pause or break period must be tailored to 
fit a particular organization. Analysis of the production cur\c can provide 
information, so that the rest pause can be inserted just before maximum 
production starts to drop off. Thus the rest ])ausc will ordinarih' provide 
maximum \'alue in terms of production. 

Nature of the Work Task. About the beginning of the twentieth century 
mass production moved into high gear in the United States and later 
throughout the rest of the world. Men such as Henry l"ord began to realize 
that producing relatively expensive items for the mass population necessi- 
tated techniques that were not previously practicable. More uniformity of 
production came into being, and smaller and smaller amounts of a par- 
ticular pjroduct were produced by one worker, b'ractionization of the total 
manpower effort in^•olved in a product was natural for mass production. 
\\’’ith the advent of scientific management and motion-and-time studies by 
men such as Taylor and Gilbreth, industrial managers moxed even more 
toward dividing work into the smallest segment that could practicably be 
done by one person. Tlie net result was the creation of a great deal of 
highly repetitious work involving relativeh low skill and often little under- 
standing of the real value of the particular function in the o\ crall product. 
Thus there was not very much job satisfaction in terms of completing an 
important product. 

It seems ine\'itablc that one of the by-products of fractionization of 
work and highly rcpetitixe jobs was the production of monotony and 
boredom on the part of the workers. (In Chapter 1 1 of this bcjok, there is 
a more thorough discussion of these topics.) The nature of the task a man 
performs may produce within him a feeling of tiredness caused not just 
by physical activity but by the psychological overtones of a hightv repetitive 
job with little apparent value. T’his boredom usuallv has an adverse effect 
upon production. In the early studies of this effect, the shape of the 
production cim^e was used as an indicator of boredom. 
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As shown earlier (Figure 8.1 ), the typieal produetion eurve in an indus^ 
trial job shows a trend in an upward direction at the beginning, of the work 
period in what is typically called a warm-up. After the warm-up is com- 
pleted, there is a relatively level stage in the production curve and then a 
drop-off toward the end of the work period. For years, investigators stated 
that irregularity during the working period and an upswing near the end of 
the work period were characteiistic of bored workers. As a matter of fact, 
when production cur\'cs showed such characteristics, an assumption was 
made that boredom was involved and that this had ad\crselv influenced 
production. Ntore recently a variety of experiments and research reports 
have questioned this concept. 

We will examine some of the earlier studies that influenced observers 
for the first half of the twentieth centim and then examine some recent 
findings. A scries of studies carried out in England during the earlv 1930’s 
were reported by Wyatt, Langdon, and Stock (1937). By and large, bore- 
dom was equated with a decrement in production. It was also strongly 
established that boredom was the result of monotonous work. Character- 
istics of the employees involved in repetitive work who became bored were 
noted, rijiis an attempt was made to study personality and other chaTacter- 
istics of employees to improve selection so that repetitive jobs would not be 
filled with people who would become bored. 

Wvatt (1929-30) published a summarv' of what he had learned about 
specialization and subdiv ision of labor and its effect upon prodiKjtion. He 
stated that boredom was common but bv no means always experienced by 
workers involved in repetitive activity. He seemed to believe that an 
activity accompanied by interest or attention goes smoothly and continu- 
ously and that time, therefore, seems to pass moic rapidly and boredom 
docs not develop. W'vatt suggested that the experience of boredom is largely 
dependent upon personal characteristics as related to the occupational 
activity. lie wrote that in addition to the personality, temperament, and 
intelligence of the worker, short rest periods, pauses for conversations, 
daydreaming, and attempts to make the work more interesting and the 
working area more conducive to production were all things that needed 
study. He also indicated that the effects of repetitive work are not confined 
to the industrial environment, but also extended outside of the working 
situation into thought and behavior in general. lie suggested this might 
have an influence on human rclation'^* outside of the working situation. 

Because many other people throughout the world w'ere interested in 
the detriments in production as a result of repetitive work, it was not 
strange to find that studies were done to estimate the effects of monotonous 
work while trying to hold constant the effect of fatigue. It was fairly well 
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^established that a few muscles may be exhausted rapidly and that rest 
pauses will, allow the rehabilitation of the muscles so that further work 
can be accomplished. Another type of experiment, often repeated, involves 
a monotonous task of relatively little physical effort. As subjects work 
through the task, more and more variability is noted in their functions. 
For example, subjects are required to draw \'ertical lines alternately grouped 
in two’s and three’s. With increasing trials the grouping varies and the 
lines beconie longer or shorter, heavier or lighter. Later on the entire 
quality of thr production deteriorates and the lines are drawn as curv^ed 
lines, crosses, t -id so on. Finally the mo\cments involved become difficult 
to make, and eventually there is an inability to complete the task. If at 
this stage the subjects are allowed to involve themselves in a different task 
using the same muscles— -for example, writing something entirely new— - 
they are quite able to go on writing. It scans as though the functional 
decrement was not muscular fatigue but rather psychological. 'Lhere is 
little doubt that a psychological condition may have an effect on produc- 
tion. Just what the effect is or how' the effect comes into being needs 
more study. 

Other studies indicate that men like to work on jobs that have variety. 
In one study (Watson, 19^9) of unemployed people, variety was of more 
importance than money and hours to them in terms of obtaining new jobs. 
Of 159 obtaining vocational guidance, only 14 said that they could meet 
competition of others better in routine or standardized work rather than 
in new and different condition. Of the veiy few that felt they preferred 
doing the same thing rather than a wide variety of work, there seemed to 
be more cases of abnormal -lack of self-confidence than in the general 
population. 

In an interesting series of articles, Patricia Cane Smith has examined 
the topic of boredom and stated a new concept concerning the effects of 
repetition on production. In one article (Smith, 195?) she told of the 
relationship between the experience of boredom and the shape of pro- 
duction curves for industrial workers. After thoroughly reviewing the 
literature. Smith decided to evaluate the feelings of the workers by both 
intenae\\^ and questionnaire and then collected output records for the 
workers. Many of the findings of this study conflict with the earlier studies. 
This inav be due to the attitude of the workers in that they felt they should 
maintain a certain pace no matter what, llius, if they wwked rapidly dur- 
ing the day and felt that they were ahead, they slowed down or stopped 
entirely, whereas if they were behind in production, they wfarked more 
rapidly near the end of the day. Smith concluded that the pacing of work 
occurs much more frequently in industrial situations than does spontaneous 
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variation in rate. She suggested that it is quite normal for any worker tOi 
decide in a^van<g| much he is going to produce or earn each day and 
then go ahcaa to produce that amount. 

In another article Smith (1955) again wrote about repetitive work 
and productivity. She took exception to the rather common notion that 
variable work does not create boredom, as repetitious work does. She 
reasoned that repetition, as externally observed, could not be a cause of 
boredom. It could, however, be a characteristic of a task as perceived by the 
worker that^iyay bring about the experience of boredom. Smith then 
conducted a study to investigate the factors in the individual that might 
predispose him to feelings of boredom. The results of the study showed that 
the worker more susceptible to boredom was likely to be young, restless in 
his regular living habits, and less satisfied with his home and plant situ- 
ations in general. The research did not support the hypotheses that the 
worker susceptible to boredom is more ambitious, does not daydream, is 
more intelligent or extraverted. 

Since many people working in the field of productivity and boredom 
have felt that being able to sec the completion of a task will tend to re- 
duce boredom, it is important to cite an experiment by Smith and Lem 
(1955). The authors studied a relatively light repetitive work task. The 
traditional size lot of material to be handled consisted of approximately 
enough work to consume four hours of the operator’s time. Operators ob- 
tained their own work in trays and dropped finished items through a drop 
shoot, llirec sizes of lots of work load were used in the experiment. The 
large lot was the normal tray of approximatch four hours’ work, a smaller 
lot consisted of trays that held one tenth of the normal amount, and a 
medium sized lot was one fifth of the normal load Thus the operators 
were exposed under controlled conditions to three different sizes of lots. 
'Lhcy were able to complete a batch of work approximately once every 
four hours, once cver\’ 48 minutes, or once e\er\' 24 minutes. During the 
entire period of the experiment the workers were observed and exact 
records were kept of their stops for unauthorized rest periods. Included in 
these stops were recording time, rest room time, and so on, but they were 
nonproducti\'e periods of time. The workers did not know that this was 
being observed but assumed that a study of fatigue was being done. No 
changes in production occurred for anv individual under any of the con- 
ditions of the experiment as indicated bv production records. However, 
there were significant differences in the number and placing of the stops 
or the unauthorized rest periods. The most frequent stops occurred for 
large lots; the least frequent, for the small lots. The average amount of 
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^time beh\^eeii stops was the greatest for the small lots and shortest for 
the large. . 

It is most interesting to note from Smith and Lem's experiment that 
production does not varj- significantly because of an ability to see the end 
of a work unit. On the other hand, although production didn’t vary, the 
amount of time spent in unauthorized rest periods varied, so that when 
larger lots of work were handled, the workers actually had to produce more 
per unit of working time in order to end up with the same amount of work 
as when they handled small lots of work. The workers were interviewed 
after the experiment and commonly indicated that they did not under- 
stand what w^as going on, were vcr\- interested in cooperating, l)ut didn’t 
know' what results were expected and therefore could not bias the results. 
I’hcy did indicate that they lacked an interest in the small-sized lots, but 
preferred to have the traditional large segments of work that took approxi- 
mately half a day each. The authors suggested that the dislike for small 
lots w'as probably the result of past experience and indicated that addi- 
tional experiments needed to be completed in this direction. 

What does all this information mean? At the present time, most 
management men believe that productivity is decreased when workers arc 
bored. Management also frequently assumes that boredom results from 
nonvariability of work. Consequently attempts at control of this produc- 
tion loss due to Ixiredom follow six major paths: (1) Workers are selected 
who wojild seem to be less influenced by boredom. This usually means 
choosing people with personalities that arc not as prone to be bothered by 
repetitive work and often has meant selecting people of average or less- 
than-average intelligence. (2*) There has been an attempt to vary jobs. 
Workers have been switched from one activit) to another, and some re- 
search indicates that this has improved production. However, other studies 
show' no relationship between productivity and job changes, whereas still 
other studies show a loss in production with variation of work. (3) At- 
tempts have been made to increase the motivation of the workers. 'This 
has involved showing the workers how the job that they arc doing is im- 
portant to the ov^crall production of the item and that what the\ arc doing 
creates a very' valuable product. Several studies done during the Second 
World War showed that workers in highly repetitive jobs didn’t decrease 
production as long as they understood that they were working on some- 
thing that was important for the war effort. (4) Workers have been 
encouraged to think of subgoals. I’he previously mentioned study by Smith 
and Lem easts considerable question upon this technique, but the setting 
of subgoals encourages some people to work at a higher rate in order to 
finish a job. (5) More participation of workers in management of the w'ork 
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situation lias been encouraged. Workers have been allowed to cooperate in# 
planning their schedules and carrying them through. They aro then more 
inclined to take fewer unauthorized rest periods and to keep at repetitive 
work, because they feel they are part of their own goals. (6) Fhe environ^ 
mental atmosphere has been modified. Characteristics mentioned earlier 
in this chapter arc involved, such as the use of music, pleasant colors, 
temperature and humidity control, and so on, to provide an atmosphere 
that is more conducive to productivity regardless of repetitive work. 

Pay. Joe came to his foreman complaining that he was making less money 
per hour than Bill, who was doing almost the same kind of work in another 
section of the same plant. Joe was running a machine involving relatively 
little plusical energ\ but requiring a knowledge of the machinery and 
some skill in placing of parts and handling the finished product. Bill w’as 
doing almost the same kind of work on a different kind of machine, but 
producing approximately the same amount of material. Obviously total 
pav earned is important to workers. How to decide what pay should be 
earned for particular jobs as well as the value of pay in general will be 
discusocd in this section. 

Pay is often described as a inotixator for work. (We cannot thoroughly 
discuss motivation or reinforcement here. If the reader will refer to sections 
of Chapter 1 and Chapter 11 of this book, dealing with learning and 
performance, he may rc\icw the topics.) Pay, when it is rcccivcfl, is re- 
inforcement. d he difficultv is that it usually is not available after each 
particular act is performed, but instead comes after a delay of time, per- 
haps the end of the week or the end of a month. However, pay is a universal 
reinforcer in that it will proMde satisfaction for almost all motnational 
states. 1 bus it is of great \'alue in our society and is rscci almost cxclusnely' 
by inanv organizations as a means of increasing productivity. It is also 
interesting to note, however, that many organi/aiions recognize that pay 
has value for psychological reasons l)cyond ordinary reinforcement value. 

W^orkers produce not onl\ to fulfill basic physiological needs but also 
for psychological needs, d o the workers pay represents a reinforcer that 
will fulfill motivations, and at the same time, it also creates a psychological 
feeling about their employer. If workers feel their wage scales are adequate 
or above for their particular kind of work, they lun'c a more fa\’orable 
attitude toward management. On the ^^hc^ hand, workers feeling stinginess 
on the part of manageincnt may have attitudes that are detrimental to 
productivity, d o be more specific concerning pay, techniques of pay rates 
will be discussed. 

d’raditionally, payment for accomplished work was done by means of 
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^the amount of time involved. Payment for hours of work is still a very 
common procedure, but in the early 1900's, when Frederick W. Taylor 
delved into the possibility of using pay as a method of advancing produc- 
tion, an entirely new emphasis was placed on pay. Taylor assumed that 
men would be motivated to put forth maximum effort on a job when they 
were rewarded in proportion to the work accomplished. 'Phus he suggested 
a plan whereby a man would be paid for the number of pieces he produced, 
but with a different pa) ment per unit for workers wlio produced over and 
above a standard amount (sometimes called a bogey) compared to those 
who produced bclovv-standard production. Taylor reasoned "that such a 
plan would encourage workers to raise their production rapidly to standard 
levels and to expend maximum energy to earn maximum income by get- 
ting into the highest piece rate and staying there as much of the time as 
possible. He also felt that it would eventual!) cause workers who could not 
meet the bogey to resign and seek work elsewhere. Such a plan has certain 
merit, but the setting of the bogey becomes a crucial point. Taylor, of 
course, suggested motion-and-time study as the means for setting the bogey. 
Difficulties in this aspect still plague piece-rate pa)'ment systems. 

N^ore recently a series of different plans have been used for establishing 
pay for a particular worker. Most of these plans estimate how much value 
a particular w'orker s activity is to the organization. 

JOB fVALUATfON. Ill Chapter 6 the technique of studying jobs and pre- 
paring job descriptions and merit-rating systems were discussed. Job de- 
scriptions are essential for good job evaluations and job-evaluation systems 
tie in with merit pay plans. Job evaluation invoh cs appraising jobs in temis 
of their total Value to the organizational activities. 'I’hc procedures arc 
particularly valuable in providing management witli information to help 
establish equitable pay rates. Two phases are involved: (1 ) job evaluation, 
and (2) translating the evaluation into wage scales, or a dollar value. In 
some systems, the tw'o pliascs arc tied together, wlicreas in others the job 
evaluation is completely separated from the monctar) evaluation. It is 
generally wise to use a committee composed of management and labor 
representatives to prepare job evaluations. Sometimes evaluating commit- 
tees also contain membership from outside the industr), particularly a 
person skilled in rating or evaluation systems. 

Four basic methods of job evaluations arc commonly used* The oldest 
of the methods, the classification technique, has been in use in some form 
or another at least since 1871, when the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission established a rough classification scheme. I’he ranking method is 
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a fairly simple technique, whereas the factor-comparison and the points# 
methods arc the more sophisticated or refined techniques. Each will be 
discussed in the following sections. 

Classification Method. In the classification method the evaluating 
committee first sets up a series of labor grades. A description of the various 
functions, duties, and types of activities is prepared for each labor grade. 
A maximum and miniiiiiini wage scale is then assigned to each of these 
grades. Finally each job in an organization is assigned to one of the grades 
by matching the job description with an appropriate labor-grade descrip- 
tion. Ver\' typical of the classification method is the current civil service 
system established by 'Hie Classification Act of 1949. 'I'his system has 18 
levels or grades, for professional, scientific, clerical, and administrative 
positions. Labor-grade descriptions for three of the 18 Federal Civil Scrs ice 
General Schedule levels are shown in '1 able 8.2. 

TABLE 8.2 Examples of Three Levels or Classes of Jobs as Used in Classification 
Method of Job Evaluation (labor-grade descriptions from the Federal Civil Service 
General Schedule) 


Grade GS-1 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are to 
perform, under immediate supervision, with little or no latitude for the exer- 
cise of independent judgment, ( 1 ) tlie simplest routine work in office, business, 
or fiscal operations, or (2) elementary work of a subordinate technical char- 
acter in a professional, scientific, or technical field. ^ 

Grade GS~8 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are ( 1 ) to 
perform, under general supervision, very difficult and responsible work along 
special technical or supcrsisor lines in office, business, or fiscal administration, 
requiring (a) considerable specialized or superMSorv training and experience, 
(b) coniprchensi\e and thorough working knowledge of a specialized and com- 
plex sub|cct matter, procedure, or practice, or of the pimciples of the profes- 
sion, art, or science in\oI\ed, and (c) to a considerable extent the exercise of 
independent judgment; or (2) to perform other work of equal importance, 
difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring compara!)le qualifications. 

Grade GS-IS includes all classes of positions the duties of which arc 

(1) to serve as the head of a bureau wlierc the position, considering the kind 
and extent of the authorities and responsibilities vested in it, and the scope, 
complexity, and degree of difficults of the activities carried on, is exceptional 
and outstanding among the whole group of positions of heads of bureaus; 

(2) to plan and direct or to plan and execute frontier or unprecedented pro- 
fessional, scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized pro- 
grams of outstanding difficultv, responsibihtv, and national significance, 
requiring extended training and experience which has demonstrated outstand- 
ing leadership and attainments in professional, scientific, or technical re- 
search, practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other spe- 
cialized activities; or ( ^ ) to perform consulting or other professional, scientific, 
technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance, 
difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualificationji. 
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^ The evaluating committee matches each job in the organization 
against the, classification description. h"or example, in government service, 
a high-level activity, such as director of a governmental agency, would be 
evaluated in terms of its job description and would probably be placed in 
grade GS-18. The method is simple and evaluates job class in terms of 
overall activit}' rather than the specific factors that make up the overall 
work. 

The Ranking Method. Perhaps the simplest of all techniques is the 
ranking method. 'This requires the committee members tg rank all jobs 
being evaluated in order in terms of relative importance to the organiza- 
tion. Often, each job title is placed on a card or slip of paper so that the 
committee members simply must pile the cards in order from most to 
least importance. Sometimes each card also carries a brief job description. 
Cards ma\' be sorted into order individuallv by members of the committee 
and then discrepancies among members ironed out in discussions, or the 
group may make up the rank order in one long group discussion. 'Phis 
method is difficult to use wherever there arc many different jobs to be 
ranked. It is simple and cas\ to use for situations where relatively few 
jobs are in\’olved. Pay for each job is finally assigned by the evaluating 
committee. 

The Factor-Comparison Meiiiod. In the factor-comparison tech- 
nique there is an assumption that all the jobs included in the evaluation 
contain*some common factors and that jobs mav varv in the degree to 
which any factor is needed. 'Phe list of factors involved may deviate accord- 
ing to the company or the committee setting up the job evaluation system. 
Most lists contain such chafaclcristics as mental demands, phvsical de- 
mands, responsibility, working conditions, and skill rcciuircments. 'Phe 
number of factors used is kept small, allowing for very broad categories so 
that they can be adapted to a variety of different industrial situations. 'I'he 
first step for the evaluating committee is to describe clearlv each of the job 
factors that might be used. Next, a senes of key jobs, usuallv 15 to 20, arc 
selected. 'Phere must be agreement among evaluating committee members 
that the key jobs arc representative of the range of jobs included in the 
evaluation program and that the pay for these jobs is fair at the time of 
the beginning of the evaluation. Working independently, the members of 
the committee then rank the key jobs in tw'o manners. First, each job is 
ranked with respect to each of the factors. Often these rankings arc re- 
peated after two or three weeks, and discrepancies arc cleared by discussions 
with other committee members. 

After the individual committee members complete their rankings of 
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the key jobs, an average rank is computed. Table 8.3 shows an example oi 
average rankings for eritical factors. 


TABLE 8.3 Example of Average Job Rankings of Four Key Jobs on Each of Five 
Common Factors, using the Factor-Comparison Method of Job Evaluation 


Key Jobs 

MEN rAI. 

DEMANDS 

PHYSICAL 

DEMANDS 

Factors 

RESPONSI- 

BIT.TTY 

SKILL 

REQUIRE- 

MENTS 

WORKING 

CONDITIONS 

A 

2.5 

1 

1 

2 

3.5 

B 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3.5 

C 

2.5 

^.5 

5 

3 

2 

D 

4 

5.5 

4 

4 

1 


Secondly, individual committee members decide how much of each 
key job’s hourly pay rate is to be paid for each critical factor. I’hese pay 
rates are combined to produce a committee average pay rate, and these 
arc ranked for each factor m terms of current pay. Discrepancies in the 
rankings l)y critical factors versus pay for critical factors are ironed out 
within flic committee, or the )ob is dropped from consideration as^ ke\ 
job. Table 8.4 shows both kinds of rankings and several discrepancies. 

4'he key jobs with the ranks and paj rates assigned to critical factors 
constitute the evaluation scale against which all other jobs are rated. When 
pa\' is to be set for a )ob, the job is compared factor by factor to the ke)' 
jobs m the evaluation scale, 'riius, if Job X has mental demands about the 
same as Key Job A, it would be valued at $0.85 for that critical factor. 
Job X might have phvsical demands about midway between Key Jobs C 
and D (thus $0.75), Responsibility equal to Key Job B ($0.50), skill about 
midwav between Kev Jobs A and B ($0.92), and working conditions like 
Key Job A ($0.15). Thus Job X would be paid $3.17 hourly rate. 

I’his svstem is somewhat like the ranking method, except that each of 
several factors is ranked twice. I hc major difficulties arc in picking the kev' 
jobs and keeping the evaluation current as economic conditions change. 

PoiN’r System. The point svstem is the most common of all evalu- 
ation svstems in use. Each job is assigned a point value that is the sum- 
mation of the committee’s estimation of ratings on several commonlv 
agreed-upon factors that go into any job. 

4'he general procedure is to establish a scries of factors that arc thought 
to be common to all jobs being evaluated. 1 cn to 15 factors are usualK 
used, but some organizations arc reducing this number to four or even 
fewer. Some frequently used factors are pre-employment training, employ- 
ment training, mental skill, manual skill, responsibility {.or material, 
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responsibility for tools and equipment, responsibility for safety of others,*# 
mental effort, physical effort, working conditions, and hazards. After the 
committee agrees upon factors that are important in all jobs, they must 
set up a number of levels for each factor with the number of points for 
each level. 

Often the various levels within each factor are described rather thor- 
oughly. Table 8.5 shows an example of five different levels of responsibility 
for the safety of others and points assigned for each level. 

• • 

TABLE 8.5 Example of Five Different Levels of Responsibility for Safety of 
Others and Points Assigned for Each Level for Use in Point System of Job 
Evaluation 


JOB FUNCTIONS 


POINTS 


Little care required to pre\ent injury to others: 

Works in area or on machine where others are seldom exposed to 

hazards of the job. 10 

Performs work exposing one other person, such as Helper, where 
likelihood and probable seriousness of accident is small. 

Ordinary care and attention required to prevent injury to others: 
Coordinated gang or crew work where individual acts may injure 

others. 14 

Operate equipment where others are occasionally exposed. 

Considerable care and attention required to prevent injury to others: 

Operate power’drisen mobile equipment where others arc exposed 

but probability of accident is low. 18 

Handle inflammable liquids or gases where safeguards minimize 
the probability of fire or explosion. 

A sustained high degree of attention and care required to prevent 

injury to others: 

Operate power-driNcn mobile equipment in congested area. 

Responsible for flow of electric power or steam o. the operation 

of high-pressure \cssels where others arc exposed to accidents. 22 

Control units or equipment liandling or processing molten or 
explosive materials where other persons arc exposed but proba- 
bility of accident is low. 

Extreme care and judgment required to prevent injury to others: 

Handle, control, or transport highly inflammable explosive or 

molten material exposing other persons to serious injur> . 30 


Each job can then be compared to a tabic of points for each of the 
factors evaluated. As an example, llie Brownhoist Crewmian job (described 
in Figure 6.6) is evaluated by the points method in Figure 8.6. The values 
from Table 8.5 were used for the determination of points for responsibility 
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Cor safety of others, and points for other factors were assigned by con- 
sultation to* similar tables not shown here. 


Date Nov. 15,1964 


JOB EVALUATION 

Job TiHe Brownhoist Crewman 


Factor Points 


Pre-employment Training: 

Carry out simple instructions necessary for conducting movement ot 
Brownhoist crane and for hooking up. 10 

Employment Training and Experience: 

From 3 to 6 months of continuous progress to becmne proficient. 14 

Mentol Skill; 

Make minor changes in routine where tolerances are liberal. 20 

Monual Skill; 

Use chain or cable slings for simple crane hooking. 10 

Responsibility for Moterlal; 

Handles scale, scrap, etc. . where damage is not likely. 10 

Responsibility for Tools ond Equipment; 

Some attention and care required to prevent damagt' to equipment 12 

Responsibility for Operations; 

Work as a member of a crew performing routine work requiring some 
coordination with other niembere of the crew. 15 

Responsibility for Sofety of Others; 

Considerable care and attention required to prevent injury to otliors 

in ordinary crane hooking. 18 

Mental Effort; 

Light mental or visual application required for crane hooking and for 
conducting movement of Brown|ioi.st crane. 15 

Physicol Effort; 

Moderate physical exertion required in hooking up material and in climbing 
on railroad cars. 18 

Physical Environment; 

All weather conditions. 18 

Hazard; 

Exposed to injury from climbing on moving cars, hooking up, coupling 

and uncoupling cars. 18 

TOTAL POINTS 178 


Figure 8.6. Example of job evaluation by point system for brownhoist crewman 
job. 


Points arc assigned to each job by compaTiiig the job description against 
the point table. 

The total points for each job arc tabulated, and the value of the job 
within the organization is determined. Wage rates are tlicn assigned by 
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setting a dollar value for points. For example, each point might be assigned' 
a dollar value of .015 \ytr hour so that if the total points for a job equals 
100 the base wage scale for the job would be $1.50 per hour. (The ex- 
ample of I’he Brownhoist Crewman job would rate $2.67 per hour.) 'I’he 
establishment of dollar values for the points is usually negotiated by the 
various members of the committee representing management and labor 
aud is established according to going wage rates in the community. 

As with other sxsterns, job evaluations arc a means to an end. "rhesc 
techniques help an organization to pay properly for the work of a par- 
tiL'ular function within the organization. I'he intent is to provide wage 
ranges rather than specific pay. Consequently a base rate or a range of pay 
is usually established. An individual working within a particular job 
cbssification (a job having a certain number of points) may be paid a 
different rate than another person on the same job because of greater 
tenure or more efficiency on his job. Merit systems, piece-rate systems, and 
other incentive systems may be superimposed ou the job evaluation and 
classification program. 

Job evaluation has not been as well accepted as some people might 
hope, r ir oNcrall concept is sound, and some of the systems arc nof too 
complicated to be explained to workers. But there are se\’eral drawbacks: 

( 1 ) many organizations must set their pay rates to be competitive with 
their particular coninuinitv regardless of the value of a job to the com- 
pany, (2) when job evaluation is introduced some workers will bp shown 
to be receiving too high a rate and thus will be unhappy with the system, 
and (3) introduction of a plan will probably increase labor costs initially, 
because “overpaid ” workers will be continued at their same late, whereas 
“underpaid ’ vv^orkers will be brought up to their proper pay scale. 1 hus 
the evaluation connnittces frequently have “tough sledding in establish- 
ing job evaluation programs for industries where they seem appropriate. 
As with other industrial relations situations, absolute faith and under- 
standing on the part of management and labor is essential for the job- 
ev'al nation tciim. 

Numerous studies, notablv those by Law she and his associates (1944, 
1945, 1946, 1946A), have reported investigations of various functions and 
aspects of evaluation schemes. Appaiently there is no best plan for any 
one particular organization, but rather all plans work fairly well; it depends 
more on the people doing the evalua^’on than on the sy>tcm itself. Studies 
of: the factors involved in the point technique and factor-comparison tech- 
nique indicate that very few' factors need to 1x^ evaluated. In fact, some 
evidence show's that 95 percent or more of the total variabilitv of point 
allocations. is the result of skill demands, so that the use of «ther factors 
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^.is of little value. Other studies have shown that almost all of the variance 
in terms of. point allocation is the result of only two or three factors. 

Job-evaluation systems are not designed to handle all the problems of 
pay and motivation. They cannot be introduced rapidly, they must be 
understood and accepted by unions and management, and they must be 
designed so that other characteristics, such as length of service, may also 
influence a worker’s pay rate. In such understanding situations, job evalu- 
ation may be verj' important in maintaining high morale of workers. 

PROFIT SHARING. Aiiothcr way to help employees feel a sense of belong- 
ingness is to have them share in comi>any profits. I’herc are a variety of 
methods for estimating profit and the relative amount that should be 
shared with workers, but there are veiy' few general rules useful to all 
companies. 

Profit sharing has been felt to reduce industrial tension whereas wage 
incentives or piece-rate systems do not. Profit sharing is a method by 
which employees gain most identification with inanagcinent and thus seems 
on the surface to be extrcmel} valuable as a motivating technique. 

I5n fortunately research data is not at all complete, but a good deal of 
research indicates that profit sharing has been dropped in as main organi- 
zations as ones in which it has lasted. Profit sharing is usuallv best in an 
organization that is increasing its profits each vear. When a bad year re- 
sults in lower profits or none to share, there is often unhappiness with the 
system. The biggest value of jTrofit sharing seems to be the psychological 
impact on the workers. They' arc more likely to feel that they arc truly 
participating in an organization and thus may be more efficient in their 
work. 

FRINGE BENEFITS. Ill closiiig thc scctioii discussiiig ])ay, we emphasize 
that dollar value in terms of take-home pay is so different than earned 
income that most workers are hardly aware of earned income. With present 
tax laws and withholding techniques, a worker receives only an amount of 
pay that represents a net after deductions for a variety of things, including 
pension, withholding tax, hospitalization, and so on. These withheld items 
frequently represent a large segment of a worker s earned income. On thc 
other hand, there are usually many fringe benefits provided by mjmagemcnt 
and not even recorded on statements routinely received by the workers. 
For example, supplemental payments for vacation pay, holiday pay, pen- 
sions, insurance, unemployment benefits, and social security cr^te a large 
drain on the cost of operation in most organizations today. Reported in 
Steelways (1963), the total hourly cost of pay to steel workers in 1963 
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averaged $3.99 per hour. Of this, 19i^ per hour was for fringe benefit costs. ' 
Thus a worker would show a gross income for 40 hours work -of $128.00. 
After taxes, union dues, and other withheld items are deducted he might 
get a check for $102.40. Of course, the cost to his company w'as $159.60. 
The importance of the fringe benefits available with a job must be clearly 
understood, because these benefits represent a large cost to the organization 
and yet arc not immediately apparent to workers. 


ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 

In 1961, the cities of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Saginaw, Michigan; Roanoke, Virginia; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; and Stanford, Connecticut were all between 50,000 and 
100,000 population, many bordering near the latter figure. In that same 
year, accidental deaths in the United States totaled approximately 96,500 
people. In other words, the entire population of any one of those cities 
could be thought of as lost as a result of accidental deaths (National 
Safety Council, 1963). 

Stalisacs are merely numbers and as most of us know can be made to 
show almost anything if interpreted in a particular manner. Perhaps it is 
not wise to state such startling statistics since almost all accident prevention 
programs seem to work w'ith the same kind of information. However, the 
plain fact of the matter is that a tremendous amount of human mi|er\' and 
economic loss occur because of so-called accidents. In this took, accidents 
and safety are discussed in three different chapters. This first time, a con- 
sideration will be given of the factors in the work environment having to 
do with accidents and accident prevention. In Chapter 9, accidents will 
be discussed in terms of man as related to his machinery, and in Chapter 
11, in terms of man within himself. The emphasis on the discussion of 
accidents and safety will thus be placed on the psychological characteristics 
rather than the ph\sical environment or the w'orking situation. This does 
not mean to deemphasize the importance of the physical environment. 
However, most estimates of the reasons for accidents indicate that human 
factors arc to blame more than any other factor. The discussions about 
accidents will include industrial and nonindustrial infonnation, because 
many of the principles and characteristics discussed are equally important 
in both situations. 

Before discussing specific characteristics of the physical work situation, 
a few additional statistics are essential. The estimated total cost of accidents 
in the United States during 1962 totaled the staggering sum of $1 5,300,000, 
which included wage loss of $4,400,000, medical expenses of 41,550,000, 
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-overhead cost of insurance, and so on, $3,150,000 and property damage of 
$3,780,000 .plus so-called indirect cost of work accidents of approximately 
$2,400,000. lliere was approximately a 5-percent increase in accidental 
deaths and a general increase in accidents of nonfatal nature over the 
previous \ear. Accidents as a cause of death in the United States were 
exceeded only by heart disease, cancer, and \ascular lesions of the central 
nervous system. In the age group of 1 to 36 years, accidents were the 
leading cause of death. 

All is not bleak. Even the statistics show some improvement in acci- 
dents. For example, the death rate in 1962 per 100,000 population was 
51.9, which is lovvor than any year on record except 1961, which was 50.4. 
Furthermore, although the motor vehicle accident rate is up to 5.3 per 
100 million vehicle-miles, the death rate in nonmotor vehicle accidents is 
down. For the five years 1908 to 1912 the accidental death rate for non- 
automotive accidents was 81 per 100,000 population. Bv 1962 the nonmotor 
vehicle rate had dropped to 30 per 100.000 population, which shows that 
a special emphasis on safety or accident prc\'cntion has accomplished a 
reduction in accident rate. Unfortunate!}, the successful accident pre- 
vention work in industrv' and nonmotor sdiiclc activity has been parth 
overcome by an increase in the death rate by nioUir vehicle accidents from 
2 per 100,000 population to 22 during the same period. Now, let’s look at 
some of the causes of accidents related to the environment. 

Altlv)iigh most accidents arc not caused by a single factor but ratlier 
a multiple series of causes, it is a wcll-acccptccl fact that some particular 
environments are more hazardous than others. Work in some industrv by 
the very nature of the task -involves an individual in an environment where 
he is more likely to be injured or killed. By the same token some organi/a- 
tions. due to the attitudes and relationships between einplovees and 
management, have a higher accident rate. I’hcre mav even be a connota- 
tion that accidental injuries and deaths are not too imjx^rtant. 

Examination of tlie National Safetv Council Reports (National Safety 
Council, 1962) showed that some occupations involve considerably more 
hazards. For example, disabling injuries per 1 million man-hours of employ- 
ment for communications industries vv-as 0.93. The average for all indus- 
tries was 5.99, and for mining underground coal it was 35.86. Some other 
industries between the extreme of communication and mining under- 
ground coal show meat packing at 14.06, lumbering at 22.13, steel at 
3.25, and aircraft manufacturing at 1.62 per 1 million man-hOurs of W'ork. 
The communications injury rates bctw'ccn 1951 and 1961 decreased 48 
percent, aircraft manufacturing decreased 70 percent, and average for all 
industries reporting decreased 34 percent. The better- performing indus- 
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tries are more rapidly reducing their accident rates, which shows that a^ 
greater effort on accident prevention pays off. What are some of the 
specific factors in the environment that can bring about this reduction in 
injury and death? 

In a series of studies concerning ventilation done in the 1920*s and 
1930’s by Vernon (1937) and his fellow workers, evidence showed that 
increasing temperature above 70 degrees V. greatlv increased accident 
rates. However, the results were compounded by sex differences in accident 
rate and by the severity of the accidents. Hie more se\'erc accidents did 

^ j I 

not increase with the increased temperatures, whereas the minor accidents 
did. This might mean that unpleasant working conditions are more likelv 
to cause a person to take time off and a minor injiirv would be reported 
more readily or even slightly encouraged in order to have a relief from the 
adverse environmental conditions. More recently Sherman, Kerr, and 
Kosinar (1957) studied the relationship between 75 variables and accident 
records in a large number of separate factories. They found a correlation 
between frequency of accidents and percentage of employees exposed to 
extreme temperatures to be only 0.06, whereas the severity of accidents 
corrclatCfl 0.53 with extreme temperatures. Thus it seems that the ab- 
normal temperature condition does not bring about a great many more 
accidents, but docs have an effect upon the scverit\ of accidents. Most of 
the other factors studied by Sherman, Kerr, and Kosinar had no significant 
correlation with frequency or sexerih of accidents. Accident frequency was 
positixcly correlated with smaller-si/cd plants, plants having personnel han- 
dling heavx materials, and plants in an area surrounded b\ many other 
industrial plants. In terms of accident severity, the onl\ other factor posi- 
tively correlated was ])lants with a high proportion of personnel needing 
showers after work. This research seemed to indicate dirt\ and aboxc- 
average-temperature xvorking conditions are related to sexere accidents. 

Accidents related to illumination arc not often studied. Recent studies 
arc relatively rare, because studies performed bx X'ernon and others in the 
1920’s and 30’s arc accepted. Vernon .shoxved that about 25 percent more 
accidents occurred during hours of artificial light than in dax light in a 
number of English industries, such as dockxvork, textile, shipbuilding, and 
so forth. As discussed earlier, x aning lex els of illumination or wide con- 
trasts in light intensities bring about temporarx blindness or difficultx in 
seeing and can result in accidents. In terms of highxvax lighting, there are 
many reports shoxving that highway lighting does decrease accidents as 
compared with unlightcd areas. The previously reported National Safety 
Council Report shoxved that in 1961 there xxas a much higher dciith rate 
per thousand during the night than during the day. On a national basis. 
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VI the death rate during the daytime is 3 per 100 million vehicle-miles, 
whereas at. night it is 9 per 100 million vehicle-miles. This difference is 
even greater in unlighted rural areas, where 5 deaths per 100 million 
vehicle-miles occur in the day and 12 per 100 million at night. 

In terms of physical environment, one study by Kerr (1950) showed 
that high noise level is associated with more accidents. Additional factors 
in the environment that arc related to accidents include the environmental 
organization provided by management, a matter that will be discussed in 
a later chapter. For example, low intracompany transfer mobility, low 
probability of promotion, large amount of dissatisfaction with manage- 
ment, and so on, seem to be related to high accident rates. Unfortunately 
most of the evidence available docs not partial out or hold constant the 
psychological variables, so that the pure influence of physical character- 
istics in the working environment can be made known. It is quite likely 
that the physical factors have a psychological impact, which in turn may 
have a great effect upon accident and safety records. 


SUMMARY 

Production of workers is the result of man interacting with his environ- 
ment and the tools of production. A typical way of measuring production 
is by use of a work cime. The wwk curve shows production per unit of 
time for one workday or w'ork week. Ordinarily production starts slow, 
increases to a working le^’el, and then drops off near the end of each w^ork 
period. 

Factors in the work environment that affect the work curve w^erc dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Characteristics of illumination and their influence 
on productivity were presented in some detail. Light must be of sufficient 
intensity and adequately distributed for the particular job at hand. Noise 
may influence production by distracting workers or w^ith prolonged ex- 
posure may cause hearing losses. Apparently the detrimental effects on 
production are less when workers become adapted to noise. 

The humidity, temperature, and air movement in the work area have 
a combined effect upon productivity. Workers can maintain high-level 
productivity under adverse temperature conditions if humidity and air 
movement are adequately controlled. 

Music as a special component in the working environment has some 
psychological effect upon workers. At present there is little good evidence 
indicating what effect music has upon production. The numfcer of hours 
of work required per week has an influence on productivity per unit of 
time. Workers expect to work a certain number of hours per week, generally 
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35 to 40, and when required to put in more hours, produce less per hour./ 
Rest pauses have become common practice in the United States. Because 
they are expected by workers, any change in such procedures will have an 
effect upon productivity. 

Many jobs in modern-day industry are highly repetitive and relatively 
simple. Most management personnel believe that such situations create a 
bored condition in workers that results in decreases in productivity. Tlius 
steps are undertaken to reduce boredom. 

Pay has been traditionally accorded in terms of the amount of time 
put in or tlic material produced. Several systems of evaluating jobs in 
relation to their overall value to an organization were discussed. Profit 
sharing and other fringe benefits arc also important aspects of payment 
now provided workers. 

A final section emphasized the relationship of the working environment 
to man in the creation of accident situations. Some environments are more 
hazardous than others, but improvements arc being made in most in- 
dustries. 
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For most of the last centhry the standard of living in the United States 
has been far above that of most of the other nations of the world. I’his 
standard has not been accomplished by slave labor or at the expense of 
the Targe multitude of the population. It has been the result of man 
multiplying his efforts with machiner}'. American industr\ has produced 
more goods per man-hour than any other society known to man. 

Although there are many odious overtones involved in the use of 
machine power, it cannot be denied that fantastic advancements in stand- 
ards of living have been accomplished by the use of machiuer}’. In a pul> 
lication by the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins (1963), former Chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
stated that in 1959 Americans consumed the equivalent of 8,000 killograms 
of coal per capita as compared to only 8 in Ethiopia and about 3,800 in 
Russia. In terms of the energy put forth by slaves in previous days, Dr. 
Hutchins estimated that each man, woman, and child in the United States 
has the equivalent power of 85 slaves. It is \'al liable to know that great 
imounts of energy are available and are ])ut to use to help man, but it is 
essential to understand how man can best work with machinery to multiply 
his efforts efficiently. The purpose of this chapter is to discuss how man 
and machines can be used together to achieve maximum production with 
the minimum amount of effort. In case there is any doubt about the 
necessity of increasing efficiency of man’s efforts, let us e:<amine some 
additional information. 

It has been estimated by reliable authorities that the |X)pulation of 
':he United States will increase rapidly during the next quarter of a century 
and by A.D. 2,000 will reach 300 million. All of these people will want 
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to maintain standards of living as high or higher than now attained;# 
Chances are good that medical progress will extend life expectancy of all 
the population and that average hours of work per week will be shortened 
while retirement begins earlier rather than later. All of these factors must 
be taken into account when considering how to maintain or raise standards 
of living of an expanding population. At present, a 2,000-hour work year is 
about normal. I’his is based on 40 hours a week for 50 weeks, with 2 weeks 
vacation. An average worker spends about 45 years in gainful employment, 
depending upon amount of education before commencing and age of re- 
tirement. iTic present average life expectancy at birth is approximately 
70 years. Obviously, an average person must produce enough goods to 
support himself for an average of 70 years of life. Thus, 45 years, 2,000 
liours per year results in a total of 90,000 hours of work in which a man 
must produce enough to live for 70 years. As life expectancy is increased, 
the total production for the average person must be greater than 70 \ cars’ 
worth. As the total working time is decreased by early retirement, later 
starting as a result of more education, or shorter hours per week, it is quite 
obvious that man must increase his cfficienc} even more to produce enough . 
to exist hji his normal life span. 4 bus, even thougli all workers iif the 
United States now greatly multiply their efforts by the use of power and 
machinery, it is imperative to produce even greater efficiency in man- 
machine systems in the future. 

Hie standard of living of any group ean be raised by increiyiing the 
productivity per member of the group. "I’hus increasing efficiency is im- 
portant in all countries of the vvoild. Some of the techniques in use in the 
United States will help provide relatively rapid increases in productivity in 
other countries, d’hc factors discussed in this book arc generally applicable 
throughout the world, although some arc particularly useful bv industries 
in the United States. 

"I'his chapter will discuss factors concerned in man-machine systems, 
motion-and-time study, methods of presenting information to man, man 
controlling machines, and accidents and safety in man-machine systems. 


MAN-MACHINE SYSTEMS 

Whenever w^c observe the control area of modern-day aircraft, ships, sub- 
marines, or other sophisticated mechmical apparatus, we recognize that 
there are many complicated activ'ities or links between man and the 
machine. All the equipment and the man working with the equipment go 
together to make up a system. Hie cockpit of a multijct aircraft with the 
pilot, copilot, engineers, and so on, makes up a sy stem. Such a^system uses 








Figures 9.1a, b, c, and d. This series 
of photographs shows man-machine 
systems In the oil production industry. 
Upper left shows a contrcfl room from 
which a huge oil refining plant (back- 
ground) is operated. An operator as- 
sisted by two or more plant men run 
the refining plant. Lower left shows 
I the interior of a control room. Each 
I unit of a plant is diagramed on control 
I room walls, and appropriate instru- 
k ments and controls are located within 
> the diagrams so that men can control 
the production. Upper right shows a 
conveyor dispatch room. The operator 
sets up orders for each type of product 
and distributes them to proper desti- 
nations by punching buttons on the 
control panel. Each barrel then ends 
up at the proper freight or truck dock. 
Lower right shows barrels coming off 
the end of a mile-long conveyor sys- 
tem, with the operator controlling the 
final destination of each barrel at a 
loading position on the freight dock. 
(Courtesy of Standard Oil Company of 
California, 225 Bush, Street, San Fran- 
I cisco, Calif.) 
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•a large group of components 'to accomplish a given set of purposes. In the 
case of thc.^aircraft, some purposes are taking off, fixing to a destination, 
and landing. Other sjstems arc more or less complicated, but all serve a 
set of purposes. 

When you are converting your thinking into writing, several com- 
ponents of a man-machine system arc involved. Simple machines, the 
pencil and paper, interact with the human to accomplish a particular 
purpose. The design of a system so that it serves efficiently to accomplish 
the purposes set for it is called system design. In the armc^ forces, a set 
of purposes is called a mission, and therefore system design is the design 
of a set of components to serve a particular mission or missions. 

In recent years more and more complicated machinery has been de- 
veloped. Computerized systems seem to involve only machines; however, 
men are needed in almost all systems. Thus a sxstem analysis must be of 
a man-machine system. Whenever a man or a scries of men is involved 
with machinery' we hav'c a man-machine system. Most simple man- 
machine systems are components of larger man-machine sx’stems. For 
.example, many man-machine systems function within a modern warship, 
whefeas an overall system is involved in the total functioning of the ship. 

The machine components of a system arc generally well thought-out 
and designed for efficient production of the machinery' and even for main- 
tenance of that machinery. On the other hand, the human factors that 
enter in^jto the system arc often ignored, particularly during the initial 
stages of design of the sxstem. This is unfortunate, because the human 
factor is frequently more variable than any of the machine components 
and, often, the most difficult to change. If machinery is designed to serve 
a particular function without adequate understanding of the human factors, 
expensive redesign is sometimes necessitated when the human is intro- 
duced into the system. At times, selection and training of the human 
operator have been used to overcome shortcomings in the design of the 
machine components of a system. This is usually an inadequate and, at 
best, a very expensive and temporary method of handling the basic prob- 
lem. P"or a proper man-machine system to work efficiently, it must be 
designed about the human with understanding of the capaeities of the 
human component of the system. 

Open-Loop and Closed-Loop Systems. Man-machine syst^s, as well 
as the simplest mechanical systems, are generally of two types, open-loop 
or closed-loop. In the open-loop system, information enters the system at 
one point, goes through a controlling mechanism, and results in activity of 
some sort. Commonly, the word input refers to the information entering 
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the system, output for the result or action taken by the system, and« 
control for the information-processing phase of the system. Antexample of 
a simple mechanical open-loop system is an automatic sprinkler system for 
fire protection. Input is temperature change, which causes the melting of 
a fuse or control plug in the water line, which releases a flow of water (the 
output). In such a mechanical open-loop system, there is no self-regula- 
lion. Once the water is released by the melting of the plug, water continues 
to flow until an outside force turns the system off. 


T(Wk 


Sprinkler 

Control 

Plug 

Figure 9.2. An example of a simple mechanical open-loop system (automatic fire 
sprinkler). When the temperature at the sprinkler control reaches a certain level, 
the control plug melts and water flows out of the pipe until the supply is exhausted 
or Is tiir.ird off by an outside force. • 


In a closed-loop system, information enters at one point in the s\stem, 
and the control mechanism creates a certain action, just as in the open- 
loop s\stein. Ilowc\cr, the regulation or change in the situatioij is also 
fed back into the s\'stcm, and so the s\stem reacts to its own acti\it\. One 
example frecinently encountered is an automatic home-heating s\stcm. In 
such a system, a thermostat is activated b\ changes in the temperature in 
the room. As the temperature goes down, an electrical circuit is completed 
and a furnace is turned on. 'I’he furnace creates heat, which is fed into the 
room. As the tcmpcratuic rises, the electrical circuit is opened bv the 



Figure 9.3. An example of a simple mechanical closed-loop system (automatic 
heat control). When the room temperature decreases, electrical contacts in the 
thermostat close and turn on the furnace. When heat from the furnace raises the 
room temperature sufficiently, the electrical contacts In the thermostat open and 
turn off the furnace. 
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thermostat, and the system is turned off. Thus a self-regulating, or closed- 
loop, system is in operation. 

In Figures 9.2 and 9.3 simple closed-loop and open-loop systems involve 
only machines. Man may enter cither system by providing a control func- 
tion, such as opening the control plug or adjusting the thermostat. Com- 
pletely open-looped man-machine systems arc relatively rare. This is under- 
standable since closed-loop systems arc generally more efficient. 

The input phase of a system involving a man is usually a visual or 
auditor}^ display, so that receptor organs of the man may pick up the 
information. Once the information is received by receptor* organs, the 
organism responds to this stimulus by integrating the information and 
creating activity to adjust controlling mechanisms. This usually is pushing 
a button, turning a wheel, or manipulating some other mechanical control 
device. Man, then, is the controlling phase of most man-machine systems. 
An everyday example is the driving of an automobile. While driving on 
the highway a person adjusts to many visual and auditory displays. 
One is the visual stimulus of the car ahead. When approaching an inter- 
section, the driver in the man-machine system observes the red taillight 
go on in the car in front. 7Tic man integrates the input information and 
creates a series of responses. He takes his foot off the gas and places it on 
the brake pedal. If the automobile in front actually stops, additional 
appropriate responses are given. This example is a closed-loop system, 
because the responses of the man affect the stimulation he is receiving from 
his environment. As his car slows he integrates that information with the 
red taillight and speed of the car in front to modify his responses, either 
pressing harder or easier on the brake pedal, and so on. 

As might be expected, closed-loop systems have been most effective 
when engineering principles have been applied. 7’a\lor (I960) suggested 
that human engineering in closed-loop systems has been most valuable 
because a useful mathematical theory based on automatic systems was 
available before the engineering psychologists started work. In closed-loop 
systems where feedback to the man is rapid, great improvements in effi- 
ciency have taken place as a result of human engineering. In fact, five to 
six times better performance by adjustment of mechanism dynamics have 
been reported. (Sweeney, Bailey, and Dowd, 1957.) I'aylor further indi- 
cated that, as models for understanding and reducing to ii&athematical 
logic the function of man in a complicated system where he does not get 
feedback are developed, human engineering will also make ^reat strides 
in improving efficiency of open-loop systems. 

Since it is not the function of this text to go into great detail on any 
particular phase of psychology applied in specialized fields, we will present 
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only a brief discussion of some of the information available regarding' 
man-machine systems. 


MAN IN A MAN-MACHINE SYSTEM 

Men vary far more than machines. As mentioned previously, this must be 
taken into account in the very earliest stages when designing man-machine 
systems. We briefly discuss here some of the variability of man as related 
to man-macl|ine systems. We will cover some aspects of the sensor}^ and 
response systems of man. There are many variations from man to man on 
all physiological and psychological measurements. Thus a normal distribu- 
tion curve, such as shown in Figure 6.6, for IQ can also be expected for most 
input and output capacities of men. 

A great deal about man’s sensory abilities is now known. For example, 
Mowbray and Gebhard (1961) compiled a comprehensive summary of 
man’s senses and the physical energies that stimulate them. They indicated 
the minimum amount of stimulation intensity necessary^ to be detectable 
and the largest practical amount that the man could stand. Such data is. 
avaihblc toi most of the sensory receptors and must be considered when 
designing a system in which a human is going to be presented with informa- 
tion. 

Let us examine a study concerning the input capacities of man in a 
man-machine system, hor example, Sleight (1948) reported a .study in 
which he compared efficiency of reading five different dial faces. Each of 
the dials presented the same information with the same size pointers and 
same distances between numbers, but they were of different shapes. 
Figure 9.4 shows sketches of the different dial shapes. These dials were 
presented in a viewing box and exposed for twelve hundredths of a second. 
In all trials the pointer was set exactly at one of the numbers or on one of 
the small marks between two numbers. 'I’hc subjects knew this and were 
told to read the dial to the nearest half unit. Sleight recorded his informa- 
tion in terms of a percentage of incorrect readings by 60 subjects. The 
open-window dial gave the fewest errors (only 5 out of 1,020 trials) whereas 
the vertical dial was poorest. 

Naturally, we cannot interpret Sleight’s experiment to say that the 
open-window dial should be used in all situations, because there are other 
drawbacks: (1) rapid changes cann-^t be noted as they are taking place, 
nor can the dial be read accurately, because several numbers may be 
changing so fast as to be only a blur; (2) direction of change is not easily 
noted; and (3) when a variety of information dials are needed, open 
windows with different numbering systems on them might be tonfusing. 
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Figure 9.4. Five different-shaped dial faces 
and percentages of errors in reading each 
dial face. After R. B. Sleight (1947) "The 
Effect of Instrument Dial Shape on Legibil- 
ity/’ J. Appl. Psychol., 32, 177. 


Man also lias to respond after integrating the input information. 'Hie 
capabilities of man as a response mechanism lunc also been cxtcnsi\dy 
investigated. We cite here two studies to show how know ledge concerning 
man can be useful in the earliest design stages of man-inacliinc s\ stems. 
Browm and Slatcr-Hammcl (1949) showed that nghthanded men can make 
right-tO'left movements slightly faster than Icft-to-right moxements. Short 
horizontal movements have been .shown to be faster than vertical move- 
ments (‘WoodsoiL 19S4). Thus since most men arc righthanded, short 
control movements such as moving a lever or control stick should be 
designed to go horizon tally from right to left if speed of control is im- 
portant. 

'I’herc arc many other studies concerning both the input and output 
phases of man in man-machine sv steins. However, there are relativelv fewv 
reports that deal with the function of the man as a controlling mechanism 
in the system. In many sv stems, man performs a function that might be 
handled by machincrv if such machines were available. For example, 
computers can handle information gathering, interpretation, and output. 
A few studies have reported the rclea.se of man from the svstem by insertion 
of a computer. But most reports show' how the function of man can be 
eased rather than eliminated. l"or example, a study by Birmingham, Kahn, 
and Taylor was reported by Taylor (1960) and showed the complex 
learning curves of six subjects trying to learn to handle a sv stern somewhat 
similar to that used to maneuver a submarine. Figure 9.5a shows the varia- 
bility during the learning phase and difficulty in learning for the six 
subjects. Training eventually got some of the subjects to efficient o[>crating 
levels; however. Figure 9.5b shows the same subjects' performances on a 
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vtask that accomplished the same mission or performance with slightly 
modified machines. By modifying the control functions of the apparatus 
without changing the basic system, four of the six subjects had perfect 
performance from the first day, and all subjects eventually learned the task. 
By slight modification of the machine parts, high lcvcl performanee of 
the total man-machine system could be obtained with the use of almost 
any man with very little or no training. 

The book titled Human Engineering Guide to Equipment Design by 
Morgan et al. (1963) summarized the values of man and machine in 
man-machine systems. Suggesting that man and machines have different 
capabilities and limitations, the authors showed that man as a sensing 
organism has a relatively narrow range of plusical energies to which he 
may respond, but that he is usually superior to machines in perceiving 
and interpreting some sensory information. Man is particularly better than 
machines for tasks requiring discrimination of signals mixed with noise 
such as echoes, outside or background static, and so on. Man can also 
identify similar patterns in a different situation. Man can often pick out 
information from incomplete or partially completed signals, and man is 
selective in his perception and therefore can shut out certain signals and 
respond only to others. As a data processor, man has the ad\antagcs of not 
needing extensive preprogramming, is generally more flexible, exercises 
judgment, and docs not require special coding of information. On the 
other hand, many data -processing devices arc superior in that they can 
store data, can compute answers with much greater speed, can sort and 
screen information faster, are less subject to fatigue and arc more reliable 
for routine decisions. As controller, man has the ability to work only 
within certain, limited force ranges and is relatively slow' compared to 
machines. Man can make only certain limited types of movements and 
with only a minimum amount of control over a certain time period. In 
general, machines can do a good deal more in terms of control, wiiercas 
man is frequently overloaded. F'inally, in terms of working environment, 
machines can be designed to operate within very wide environmental 
extremes, whereas man is required to stay within a mueli more uniform 
enivronment to work at his best, or even to work at all. Morgan et al. 
summarized man versus machines in systems as follows: “1. Use machines 
for routine tasks involving calculations and storage of large numbers of 
concrete facts or details. 2. Use machines when large forces need to be 
applied quickly and smoothly. 3. Use machines when large amounts of 
data need to be sorted and screened and all data not in a desired class 
rejected. 4. Use machines for making routine decisions, i.e., decisions that 
are always made in the same way according to specifiable rules. 5. Use 
machines where anticipated stresses Jiave a high probability of producing 
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failure in human performance. 6. Use machines where controls should be' 
operated with very little delay and with great speed. 7. Use machines if the 
force to be applied to a control requires precision or where the force must 
be applied over a long period of time. 8. Use man for tasks requiring dis- 
crimination of signals in noise. 9. Use man where the task requires pattern 
discrimination in a changing field. 10. Use man where discrimination must 
be made between multiple input. 11. Use man where his flexibilit}' will be 
required in unforeseen situations. 12. Use man for tasks requiring problem 
solving. n.^Use man as a monitor with override capabilities, in automatic 
and semi-automatic systems. 14. Use man where the sensing and recording 
of incidental intelligence is expected in the course of a mission having 
other objectives. 15. Use man where alternate modes of operation are 
likely to be required.” 

Jordan (1963) has seriously questioned the basic concepts of how to 
decide whether to use man or machine in automated systems. He stated 
that for many years, human factor engineers recommended that man be 
compared with machines and then be chosen for those functions he docs 
better. Jordan argued that this concept is faulty and that man and machines, 
arc not comparable. He went on to suggest that the comparability concept 
results in designing the function of man in the s\stem as simple as possible 
so he has the least to do. “4 he conclusion is inescapable— design the man 
out of the system. If he does the least, the least he can do is zero.” Jordan 
thus suggested that '‘Men are flexible but cannot be depended ,upon to 
perform in a consistent manner whereas machines can be depended upon to 
perform consistently but they have no flexibility whatsoever. 'This can be 
summarized simply and scemingh tritch by sa\ing that men are good at 
doing that which machines arc not good at doing and machines arc good 
at doing that which men are not good at doing. Men and machines are not 
comparable, they are complementary. Gentlemen, 1 suggest that comple- 
mentary is probably the correct concept to use in discussing the allocation 
of tasks to men and to machines. Rather than compare men and machines 
as to which is better for getting a task done let us think about how' w^e 
complement men bv machines and vice versa to get a task done.” 

The article bv Jordan emphasized the use of man’s particular capacities 
in man-machine svstems. As designers further realize the great ad\antages 
of man by designing machines to use man’s capabilities complemented by 
the abilities of machines, more efficu nt systems will be built. 


MOTION-AND-TIME STUDY 

Although it may seem a little picayune, it is essential that a student 
recognize the sequence motion-and-tiine stud)’ rather than the often stated 
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<» time-and-motion study. Truly, motion study must precede time study. 
Motion stiKly involves the analysis of the functions involved in doing a 
job. Motion study is done to improve working techniques, to eliminate 
unnecessary movements, and to expedite performance. Time study is the 
measurement of the time imolved in the \’arious segments of a particular 
job or function. A job must be analyzed for motion first and time second. 

Motion-and-time study has received a great deal of publicity and 
criticism during the past half-century. Motion-and-time study gained its 
greatest impetus with the systematic analysis of routine work begun by 
I'rederick W. Taylor in the early 1900's. In one series of controlled observa- 
tions at the Bethlehem Steel Works, he found that if shovels designed to 
hold about 21 pounds rather than a larger amount were used, more 
tonnage of coal could be shoveled per chy. Consequently he inaugurated 
the practice of using special shovels for each type of work, and introduced 
an incentive wage or bonus system. 1 aylor was able to show that 140 men 
in the Bethlehem Yard could do the same work as formerly completed by 
500 men (Copley, 1923). 

In another early study a gang of 75 laborers was studied by Taylor. One 
mail was observed intensively and trained after Taylor's observations. The 
laborer was originally able to carry about 121/2 tons of pig iron per day 
from a stock pile to a railroad car. By the use of a bonus incentive and by 
movement analysis and training, including when to rest, Taylor had the 
man increase his average output to 47 V ^2 tons per day. 

It is also important to note the work of Frank D. Gilbreth and his wife 
Lillian, who w^orked about the same time but independent of Taylor. They 
were mostly interested in the elimination of unnecessary motions and did 
early investigations of brick laying. After development of an easily adjusted 
scaffold and special tools, Gilbreth showed that with proper handling of 
tools and bricks the number of motions involved in laying the bricks 
could be reduced from 18 to 4V2. This series of studies also showed that 
great increases in production per day could be effected by the use of 
Gilbreth's suggested economies. (Perhaps it is also of interest to know 
that present union rules set outputs of brick layers at less than half as 
many bricks per day as could be placed following Gilbreth’s suggestions.) 

Let us now consider a few examples of the use of some of the motion- 
economy rules. First, wc show an example of some of the rules related to 
use of the body. 

Many people have tried the amusement park task of driving a weight to 
the top of a scale to ring a bell. The task is performed by striking a lever 
at the bottom of the scale with a sledge hammer. Perhaps you have been 
frustrated by not being able to ring the bell and then watched a relatively 
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small ''barker ' use the sledge hammer with apparent ease to tap the lever • 
and so ring the gong, llie barker probably used continuous, curved, flowing 
motions to produce maximum force with a minimum amount of effort. 
Instead of lifting the sledge hammer straight up and bringing it down in 
a jerking movement, he used a smooth flow, swinging the hammer around 
in a complete arc before landing on the lever. 

The control area of a typical automobile fulfills some of the rules 
concerning motion economy related to the work place. Controls are 
located within easy reach and positioned in a manner that is readily usable 
by the driver. Such items as cigarette lighters are prepositioned, ready for 
use and within the easy reach of the driver. (Of course some manufacturers 
have designed automobiles for aesthetic purposes or for case of manu- 
facture and have missed the concept of human engineering.) 

Dvorak, Merrick, Deale\', and Ford (1936) suggested an efficient key- 
board for typewriters. The arrangement of the keyboard was in terms of 
the ability of the fingers to perforin the work. 'Ijiis work points up some 
of the rules concerning design of tools and eejuipment. 

Motion-and-time studies have produced the most dramatic results in, 
related , leuitine tasks. Attention has been given to highly repetitive \Vork 
where large numbers of employees were involved. Thus work standard- 
ization through the findings of motion-and-time studies reduced effort and 
time per unit of production. Work standardization also frequently reduced 
worker satisfaction and lielpcd create boredom and monotony^ as dis- 
cussed previously. 

By means of photographs, observations, and motion-picture films, 
motions have been studied extensively. Careful observation and systematic 
study have allowed observers to suggest ways of eliminating needless or 
wasteful motions. Different jobs involve different speeds and finesse in 
motion, and consequently precision of time measured has to vary from one 
function to another. Motion-and-time study engineers may frequently be 
found wuth a clip board and a stop w^atch ready to measure a hundredth of 
a minute or some other fractional part of minutes or seconds. I’he informa- 
tion that the engineer eollccts is analyzed and results in suggested improve- 
ments for more efficient job performance. 

Motion-Economy Rules. Gilbrcth recorded a scries of rules of motion 
economy in the early 1920’s. Since that time, additional information has 
been gathered, so that the original rules have been modified and supple- 
mented. A set of motion economy rules grouped under three major 
categories is shown in Table 9.1. Many of these rules can be applied in most 
work situations and will add to a worker s efficiency. Figure 9:6 show’s the 
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work load for the universal typewriter and Dvorak Keyboard. It is interest- 
ing to note that although studies done during the Second World War 
showed that the Dvorak keyboard was far superior to the universal typewriter 
keyboard, the latter is still very much in use and being manufactured in 
thousands of typewriters each year. Of course the universal keyboard is 
continued in use because of the large supply of trained typists who would 
have to relearn a new keyboard and the large number of machines that 
would be immediately obsolete if the new keyboard replaced the old. 
However, presently used typewriters should be constant reminders to us 
of the value of good design if only it could be used. 

TABLE 9.1 Several Motion-Economy Rules 


A. Related to the Use of the Body: 

1. In general two hands perforin most economically when they begin and 
complete movements at the same time and when movements are made 
simultaneously in opposite and symmetrical directions. 

2. Hands should not be idle at the same time except during rest periods. 

3. Motions should involve the least amount of bodily anatomy necessary 
for performance of the activity. 

4. Momentum should be used whenever possible unless it must be 
counteracted by muscular effort. 

5. Continuous curved and flowing motions should be used rather than 
sharp changes of directions. 

B. Related to the Work Place: 

1. Tools, controls, and materials to be used should be located at fixed 
spots near the place of use and in a position readv for use. 

2. Materials that are completed should be released with the minimum 
amount of effort into drop shoots or other mo\ing devices that take the 
materials from the work place. 

3. Working levels should be adjusted to the height of the individual em- 
ployee with appropriate lighting and atmospheric conditions. 

C. Related to the Design of Tools and Equipment: 

1. Other parts of the body arc often more economical to use than the 
hands (for example, the feet). 

2. Work load should be distributed by the use of tools according to the 
ability of the anatomy to do the job. 

3. More than one function may be served by one tool. 


Criticisms of Motion-and-Time Studies. Organized labor has frequently 
protested motion-and-tinie study. They specifically state that such studies 
increase monotony, produce boredom, eliminate jobs, an4 reduce the 
effect of worker’s own initiative. There is no doubt that som^' workers are 
adversely effected by motion-and-time studies. ITierc is also no doubt that 
insisting that one best way of work must be followed by all the workers 
simply cannot be tolerated when wc recognize that there are individual 
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Figure 9.6. Dvorak and universal typewriter keyboards and percentage of use for 
each finger of typist using the two different keyboards for typing general office 
letters. The length of the fingers on each represents the percentage of work per- 
formed by that finger. Courtesy of A. Dvorak. 


differences in workers. However, increased automation and specialization of 
work have intensified the need and the value of motion-and-time study. 

As additional automated production is achie\ed, the systematic, routine 
functions in industry may become less and less important in terms of 
manpower. More work will be performed by machines, and it is conceivable 
that the importance of motion-and-time study will decrease. However, 
the semiskilled and skilled groups of workers that do a fair job but don't 
work to the maximum of their capacity can probably be helped by motion- 
and-time studies. These men must be trained to more efficient methods 
or placed in other functions. As better selection and placement of workers 
takes place and adequate training is accomplished, changes as the result of 
motion-and-time study will not be necessary and one of the major criticisms 
will drop from importance. 

Some of the other criticisms of motion-and-time study do not bear up 
under scrutiny. For example, the cost of doing motion-and-time study has 
been called a detriment. True, it costs something to do motion-and-time 
study, but invariably the savings brought about by increased efficiency of 
workers far offsets the cost of the original survey. The complaint that 
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' monotony is brought about as the result of standardization of work was 
dismissed hy studies reported in Chapter 8. It may be that different classifi- 
cation and placement of workers is nccessar\' but not that motion study is 
necessarily wrong. I’hc complaint that piece rates of pay are lowered after 
motion studies so that workers are forced to speed up is unfortunate, but 
it is due not to the motion-and-time studies but rather to the philosophy of 
management. If management is inclined to reduce pay when workers 
increase production, they may do so with or without motion-and-time 
study. 

Perhaps more important arc the criticisms of some psychologists toward 
motion-and-time studies. A major criticism is' based on tlic fact that there is 
no such thing as one best way to do a particular job, because individuals 
vary in abilities. "1 he second major complaint is that the sampling pro- 
cedures and techniques of observing used to create the standard method are 
sometimes not adequate. For example, one, two, or perhaps three workers 
doing a similar job are studied. After an analysis of the job and the time for 
each of the functions, averages for the three workers are derived. Extreme 
scores are often eliminated on the basis of the observer's comments. (For 
example, a rest period was taken or an abnormally fast time may be 
thought to have been a misjudgment on the part of the obser\er pressing 
tlic stop watch, and so on.) Finally a specific time for the job is derived, 
and it too is usually given a “fudge" factor to allow for variances in humans. 
Tliis process has been questioned by manv^ psychologists since precise 
measurements in terms of a hundredth of a minute have been recorded and 
then “fudge" factors, eliminations of extremes, and so on, have given results 
that seem to have precision but have too many estimates mixed with 
obsen^ations. A third seemingly justifiable complaint is based on workers' 
reports, lliey state that they know when motion study is being done and 
perform aceordingly. Consequently, motion-and-timc studies may not be 
true indications of the functions of any worker. 

Some studies of motion economy involve the use of standardized seg- 
ments of work. From many previous studies of various working situations, 
common motions involved in work can be assigned specific times. 'Fhcn an 
analysis of motion is all that is needed. I’lic total time for a job can be 
estimated by using the standard time for the various functions involved. 

Finally, a scries of statements by Farmer (1923) regarding the conduct 
of motion-and-time studies might well be remembered. “1. AH time and 
motion study must be undertaken solely in the interest of lessened fatigue 
and never in the interest of increased production. 2. 'Flic underlying 
principle of motion study is rhythm and not speed. We must look upon 
the best set of motions as the easiest and not the quickest. 3. d he proper use 
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of time study is for the analysis of an operation in order to suggest lines of * 
improvement or to determine the relation between processes rather than 
for standardization (that is, foreingall men to use the same motion)/' 

'I'herc are specialists trained to do motion-and-time studies. This most 
frequently is work of an engineer, and the psychologist simply needs to 
know about it rather than to actually be involved in performing the meas- 
urements himself. 


PRESENTING INFORMATION TO MAN 

Man as a controller and integrator of information in a man-machine system 
has many advantages and limitations. Before man can control a modern 
machine he must gain information by which to make decisions. Man for- 
tunately has a large variety of sense organs to allow him to take information 
from his environment. However, many kinds of information relevant to 
machinery and action within machines cannot be directly sensed by man’s 
organs. Thus the information is transformed into inputs that can be 
perceived by humans. The devices that convert information within the- 
machine into inputs for humans are called displays. 

I’he most obvious displays are visual, although auditory displays are 
sometimes used. In a visual display, such as the speedometer of an auto- 
mobile, mechanical functioning of a particular piece of machinery is trans- 
lated into a display that can be perceived and interpreted througlT,thc use 
of man’s visual vsenses. 

Symbolic and Pictorial Visual Displays. Visual displays arc generally of 
two particular types: sunbolic displays, where the information presented 
bears little or no resemblance to the actual conditions, and pictorial dis- 
pla\'S, w'here reproductions of conditions arc presented W^ords, letters, 
numbers, svmbols, and so on, are symbolic displays that can be interpreted 
by humans, and photographs, sketches, and telc\ision are pictorial displays. 
In general, pictorial displays can be interpreted more easily, with less train- 
ing, and more rapidly than purely symbolic displa\s. On the other hand, 
a great deal of the information created b\ machines cannot be adequately 
displayed pictorially, and consequently a symbolic display is used. 

Displavs present information of three major types: cuiantitative, quali- 
tative, or check reading. All three tyjx^s of displays are in common use in 
everyday machinery. For example, modern-da\ automobiles frequent!} have 
check-reading instruments for generator and oil pressure activatv. A signal 
light flavshes on if the oil pressure is inadequate or if the generator is not 
functioning properly. Qualitative readings arc also included in many 
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** automobiles for such things as temperature of the engine-cooling system. 
No actual numbers are included on the dial, but markers indicate high, 
medium, or low temperature or an average range where the temperature is 
adequate. Finally, quantitative readings are usually given for speed of the 
automobile. The speedometer displays numbers usually with tens of miles 
per hour marked and with line markers for individual units of miles per 
hour of speed. 

During the past quarter of a century a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion has been gathered and published concerning man-machine systems 
in general and specifically the sensory capabilities of man and the relation- 
ship of these capabilities to the input of information for man-machine 
systems. Much of the information gathered has been of interest and value; 
however, many of the studies in engineering psychology were not as care- 
fully controlled as is desirable. Chapanis (1963) summarized the state of 
engineering psychology by stating: ‘'If one reads the recent literature in 
engineering psychology carefully, one is forced to conclude reluctantly 
that a distressing amount of it is not very good. Moreover, the flaws in the 
work are not minor technical faults, but arc serious methodological ones 
whith often invalidate the author’s conclusions. Studies of this kind 
should never have been published in the first place.” After citing several 
examples, Chapanis concluded that there arc several explanations for poor 
quality of reported research, such as, “Inadequate training of people in the 
field, pressures for getting results quickly, and loose editorial standards.” 
Chapanis also suggested that because so much apparatus and equipment is 
available some of the people involved forget simple old-fashioned rules 
about experimentation. He pleaded strongly for more adequately controlled 
research in the human engineering field. With Chapanis’ remarks in mind 
we will cite a few studies concerning visual displays. 

Many of the studies conducted in human engineering and especially in 
display design have been done for military application. Thus the examples 
given here primarily involve aircraft or military machinery. In one fairly 
well-controlled laboratory experiment, Grcther (1949) tested the reactions 
of two groups of subjects to nine different altimeter designs to determine 
differences in accuracy of reading. He found that the conventional altim- 
eter was difficult to read and recommended a more suitable instrument. He 
also determined that speed and accuracy of reading are positively related 
and that instrument reading difficulties are not necessarily eliminated by 
experience in reading, since air force pilots didn’t do a lot better than 
university or college students. Although Grether’s experiments showed that 
the conventional altimeter was not the most efficient, we must remem- 
ber that many pilots now flying have had a great deal of experience with 
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this conventional instrument and that many such instruments are in use. ^ 
As has been stated before, new instrumentation simply cannot be installed 
ev'en though it may be more cfEcicnt because there is such a backlog of 
qualified personnel using the present instruments, and there is a large 
investment already made in such instruments. 

In another experiment, Cretlier (1948) experimented with a 24-hour 
clock dial. Although many people have experience reading clocks, most 
have not read a 24-hour clock until entering military service. The military 
services and many international businesses work on this system, whereby 
hours run from midnight to midnight, rather than starting over at noon, 
'riiiis 2 p.M. is 1400 hours. Grether’s experiment showed that if the 24'hour 
system is in use, a 24-hour clock face is much better than a 1 2-hour clock 
face, with the subject trying to interprete the additional 12-hour period. 
He showed that there were two clock dials that were most efficient in 
terms of reading speed and accuracy. Although there w^as little difference in 
the tw'O dials as shown in Figure 9.7, the top dial face w'as suggested as 
the preferred since the darkened area shows the hours of darkness— that is 
1800 hours to 0600 hours, and 12 o’clock (1200 hours) shows as noon at the 
top of th^ dial, as in an ordinary 12-hour clock. 

An example of applied research for the business world is a study done 
for the Bell lelcphone system (Karlin, 1961 ). Laboratory experimentation 
had shown that all number dialing had certain definite advantages over 
letter-nurncral dialing as far as instrumentation was concerned. Additional 
telephone numbers can be made available b}' such a system, and the face of 
the all-numeral dial can be simpler and easier to read than the more clut- 
tered face involving letters and numerals. On the other hand, there w-as no 
previous evidence to suggest that all-numeral dialing was any better in 
terms of speed or accuracy. 'The report by Karlin included a series of experi- 
ments to test the h\'pothesis. 

The first experiment simulated dialing aspects of letter-numeral and 
all-numeral dialing. Subjects were tested in a special test room once each 
day for 22 days. WOiile in the test room they placed a list of calls, which 
consisted of names of people and places to call rather than numbers. P'or 
the first ten of the 22 days, each person used the regular Manhattan New 
York 1 clephone Directory to look up letter-numeral numbers and placed 
the calls. During the other 12 days the Manhattan Directory was modified 
so that the numbers appeared on the ixige in its all-numeral form, and the 
person placing the call had a telephone with an all-numeral dial. All calls 
actually terminated in a nearby room and w'cre answered by the experi- 
menter. Busy signals and '‘don’t answ'crs” were introduced with appropriate 
frequencies according to evidence previously gathered by the telephone 
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Figure 9.7. The two best 24-hour 
clock dials according to research 
by Grether. The top dial is recom- 
mended over the bottom dial. After 
W. F. Grether (1948), “Factors in 
the Design of Clock Dials Which 
Affect Speed and Accuracy of Read- 
ing in the 2400-Hour Time Sys- 
tem,” J. AppL Psychol. , 32, 159. 


system. I’hc results of the experiment showed tliat the all iinmeral dialing 
was about 10 percent faster and slightly more accurate than the letter- 
numeral dialing. Subseciuent experiments showed equal retention by users 
of the all-numeral dialing or letter-numeral dialing and eventually some 
advantages in memorization of all numerals. 'Hie conclusions were that 
all-numeral dialing should increase speed and that error rate should be 
about the same or slightly lower than the letter-numeral dialing. Subse- 
quently the switchover from letter-numeral dialing to all-numeral dialing 
has been taking place throughout the United States. 

'I’he experiments just cited primarily concern cjuantitative readings. 
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Some displays arc designed to provide information from a large number of 
machines or multiple characteristics of one machine. Thus the primary 
function is check reading. Chapanis, Garner, and Morgan (1949) showed 
the value of a patterned display versus unpatterned display when a varich' 
of information must be presented by somewhat similar dials. Figure 9.8 
shows the unpatterned and the patterned display. Each dial indicates by 
use of a needle a reading of a certain instrument for a certain function of a 
machine. The darkened area of the instrument dial indicates the range of 
normal readir^s. It takes a good deal of exam inal ion to notice in the 
unpatterned display that two of the dials arc showing readings out of the 
safe range, whereas in the patterned display it is immediateh apparent. 
Thus, for check reading, quantitative instruments may be grouped in a 
manner that allows a rapid scanning to notice anything out of the ordinary. 

A tremendous amount of research has been completed, including 
studies of legibility of the printing, numbering systems, svmbolic versus pic- 
torial display systems, checking systems, tables versus graphs for presenta- 
tion of information, and a host of experiments on auditory presentation of 
information and even tactual stimulation. Although these experiments are 
all intere.!.ting, we cannot include them all. Thus we leave the topic of 
putting information into man with one final report concerning a new 
dimension of communication. 

After analysis of many experiments and investigations, Gilmer (1%1) 
concluded tliat a system of cutaneous electropulsc communicatioi-^ is pos- 
sible since “one can obtain painless pulses under appropriate stimulating 
conditions suitable for alpha-numeric coding.” The possible use of such 
a newlv used input phase for humans opens up a host of possibilities, 
including at least the use of this s\stem as warning systems when other 
normal communication channels are completely v^rowded with regular 
activities. For example, an aircraft pilot, while landing or fl>ing under 
instrument conditions, might be "wired” for cutaneous electropulse com- 
munication to pro\ide special or emergency information. 


MAN CONTROLLING MACHINES 

Man, as part of a man-machine s\stcm, functions both as a receiver of 
input information through his sense organs and as a response mechanism or 
output part of a machine-man systen’ Man also functions as a control 
mechanism, but he cannot function exclusively in the control output or 
input phase. 

In this section, man as a controlling mechanism will be discussed, and 
some experiments concerning controlling equipment will be cited. 
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F\Rure 9.B. PaUerned and unpatterned displays of 9 instrument dials. Dials not 
reading in the “normal" range (darkened areas) are more easily noticed in the 
patterned than the unpatterned display. After A. Chapanis, W. R. (iarner and C. T. 
Morgan, Applied Experimental Psychology (New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949). 
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As briefly mentioned in the discussion on motion-and-time study, man 
can perform certain movement or motions. Control systems must be 
designed to recognize these limitations of man. Essentially the motions of 
man are positioning motions, where part of the body moves from one 
particular space or spot to another. This is done by the use of muscles 
acting on bones, moving the parts of the body about joints. Hinge joints, 
pivot joints, and ball and socket joints arc arranged throughout the body 
in such a manner that the extremities, the feet and the hands, can move 
to any angle or position in space within the range governed by the length 
of the arm and leg. This extreme range of joint motion is of great value 
and should be taken into consideration when man is used as a controlling 
mechanism. 

Ballistic, Tense, or Static Movements. Muscles are used to move the 
body in space in a simple positioning movement. Antagonistic muscles or 
opposing muscles stop the movement or control the speed of the move- 
ment. The movements possible arc generally classified as ballistic, tense, or 
static, 

A balhslic movement is a very efficient t\pc of movement. Essentially, 
the ballistic movement is one in which little or no subsequent forces are 
exerted after the original energy is used in starting the movement. A 
sudden well-defined muscle contraction begins the movement which con- 
tinues until an opposition movement stops it. 

Other movements similar to ballistic movements have been classified as 
tense movements. These arc similar to ballistic movements in that a muscle 
contraction starts the movement, but throughout the movement antago- 
nistic muscles are in play, so that a rigid or more active state of the 
organism is involved throughout the mo\'ing. 

A statie movement is not truly movement at all, but rather very, very 
small movements or variations in force while movement is minimal. A 
common example of static response is the variation of pressure on the 
brake pedal of a car. Increasing pressure results in increasing braking of the 
car with practically no movement of the brake pedal. This is especially 
noticeable with power brakes. 

When a group of movements are put together into a chain of events 
it is called a sequential movement. Many highly repetitive tasks in industry 
involve the same sequential movement' time after time. 

The types of movement of which man is capable must be considered in 
the design of control systems. The foregoing descriptions arc indicative of 
the human output and not the man-machine s\stem. Man may use his 
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output simply to move a lever, press a button, turn a crank, or push a 
pedal and cause considerably different reactions of the man-machine 
system. 

Now what of the human factors in the control of systems? Orlansky 
(1949) reported an interesting scries of experiments concerning physio- 
logical characteristics of man involved in handling aircraft controls. He 
stated that a study completed in 1936 by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics indicated that the maximum amount of force that should 
be needed to handle aircraft controls was 55 pounds pn the elevator, 30 
pounds for aileron, and 180 pounds for rudder. Orlansky studied actual 
push-and-pull force maximuins that could be exerted b\ pilots under normal 
conditions. He found that the ability to push and pull varies with the 
distance from the back of the scat to the controls. The ability also varies 
below the NACA specified maximum levels in several instances. When the 
scat is too close to the stick, elevator controls concei\'ably could meet 
NACA specifications and still need greater human strength than possessed 
by the average pilot. 

Orlansky also measured the psychological aspects of the handling 
qualities of the control stick and rudders in a fighter aircraft. His analysis 
of the stick deflections needed for increments m stick force at varying 
speeds led him to the conclusion that control s\ stems must involve not 
only the measurement of the forces involved but also methods of providing 
information back through tlic svstem to the pilot as to how much deflection 
he is achieving with the amount of movement that he exerts. He showed 
that a small amount of stick position movement should result in a large 
force or pressure on the sUck at the beginning of movement. 'I’lien over a 
relatively large amount of stick movement there should be only a little 
increase in force on the stick. At the maximum amount of stick movement 
a great deal of pressure should be presented through the stick. Ibis would 
mean that the stick would be giving back to the pilot a feeling of pressure 
as soon as he moved away from the normal or center position, but that 
during most maneuvering relatively little increase in pressure would result 
as movement of the stick took place. As the pilot approached maximum 
movement of the stick, great force should be fed back through the stick to 
the pilot so that he would not overextend his aircraft. 

Controls should be designed to use the body with maxiinum efficiency. 
Wlicn maximum strength is needed, control position is a vital factor. 
Hunsickcr (1955) showed that strength in the arm movement upward is 
only 44 percent as great when the elbow is in its weakest position compared 
to its strongest position. When the elbow is bent at 30 degrees or 150 
degrees it is in its weakest position, lliiis controls that need muscle 
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strength should be placed so that the elbow will be bent at another angle 
when operating the controls. With advancing age, there is a dotriincnt in 
general muscle strength, but particularly more so in nonhand strength. 
Simonson (1947) reported that hand grip, which generally is recognized to 
be stronger for the preferred hand than for the nonpreferred hand, also 
deteriorates less with advancing age than the strength of the back muscles 
or other muscles of the body, 'lliiis, although general strength of the body 
at age 60 is probably only 75 or 80 percent of the maximum strength of a 
particular indy^idual in his late 20’s, hand grip has not deteriorated as 
much, whereas the other muscles ha\e deteriorated to a greater extent. 

Most man-machine systems are of the closed-loop t\pe. Thus it is 
interesting to note the effects of humans responding to rclati\dv rapid 
inputs of information. In one study, reaction time was recorded of oper- 
ators who made simple corrective movements when they observed a move- 
ment of a spot of light on a screen (Searle and Taylor, 1948) . This function 
is somewhat similar to responding to a radar screen. Reaction time was 
about the same no matter how large the displacement on the radar screen 
or how large the correction needed by the subject. Even more surprising, 
the time lequired to make the correcting response was about the same*no 
matter how much movement was shown on the screen. Apparcntlv, the 
subjects changed their acceleration and speed of movement to accommo- 
date different lengths of travel. This data seems to indicate that correcting 
to a given level as indicated by a display takes approximately thi? same 
amount of time no matter how large the correction must be. It also means 
that when a larger correction must be made, the subject is more likely to 
move more rapidlv during tlie correction and thus overshoot or pass the 
correction. 

One final studv to be mentioned concerning controls is the work of 
Jenkins and Connor (1949). Using a laboratorv piece of apparatus thev* 
studied control ratios (tlic ratio between control movement and movement 
of the machine svstem). 4 he subject’s task was to mov e a pointer back and 
forth by means of a knob. 'I'he ratio of the distance the pointer moved in 
relationship to one revolution of the knob could be varied from 1 ^ 10th of 
an inch to 33 indies. 'I’lie diameter of the knob could be varied from Vi 
to 4 inches, and the accuraev criterion could be changed from 2/1000 to 
2/100 of an inch tolerance, k'or a trial, a subject was presented with the 
apparatus set with the pointer off the ^irget. At the signal to start, the 
subject turned the control knob to try to get the pointer lined up with 
the target. When he achieved the accuracy desired, he vv^as given a signal 
that he had correctly completed the task. A recording svstem measured the 
subject's movements and the time required for them. In generaj/there was 
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an initial lag after the starting signal before the operator began moving 
the control. This time is frequently called reaction time or starting time. 
The experimenters then described the next time, which was a rapid move- 
ment time, as travel time. After that there was a series of small adjustments 
as the pointer moved close to the target and fine adjustments were made. 
This w^s called adjusting time. Thus the total function of setting a pointer 
to a given location within a certain degree of accuracy involved three 
separate times, reaction or starting time, travel time or primary movement 
time, and adjusting time. 

The experimenters found that starting time (reaction time) was about 
the same regardless of the gear ratio used. Also the travel time was long 
when a very' small ratio was used and decreased rapidly as the ratio was 
increased. Finally, as the ratio was increased, adjustment time increased. 
Thus increasing the ratio cut down travel time, did not affect starting time, 
and greatly increased adjusting time. Ibe experimenters decided that an 
optimum ratio is about 1:2. At this ratio, travel time is approximately at 
a minimum, and the adjusting time is fairly low. Further analysis of the 
results led Jenkins and Connor to indicate that a small size control knob 
takes longer to get the pointer on the mark than using a larger one; how- 
ever, varying the ratio of knob turning to pointer movement has an effect 
upon this, so that the difference is much more marked for tlie high ratio 
than for the optimum ratio knob. They concluded that it is a good idea 
to use ^ control knob with a diameter of about two inches or more. 

The results of Jenkins and Connor's experiments must be considered 
in light of the previously mentioned study showing that there wasn't much 
difference in movement time whether a large or a small correction liad to 
be made. When movement speed can be controlled relatively easily by 
the subject, the subject apparently makes up for travel time by moving 
more rapidly if he has to make a larger adjustment and moving slower 
when a smaller adjustment is needed. Both of these situations are likely to 
result in less fine control or more time in adjusting. 

Mechanical systems have been designed more recently to help the 
human adjust to the problem of overreacting. Such a technique is called 
quickening. Quickening does not affect the output of the machine system 
after the operator has introduced his control, but it does reduce the 
difficulty of the task for the human by providing him with information 
ahead of the time that the system really responds. For example, a human 
in a man-machine system may note from a display that a speed indicator 
shows a machine running below the optimum level. Whatever the tech- 
nique of adjustment may be it usually allows the operator to introduce 
additional power into the machine so that it speeds up. If it is a very heavy 
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machine, it may overshoot the desired speed mark because too much 
power is put on in order to pick up speed. In a quickened response system, 
the speed indicator would be rigged in such a manner that the display 
would show the speed of the mechanism before it was actually attained. 
Thus, when power was increased, the speed indicator would show increased 
speed beyond the actual machine speed, whereas the machine slowly 
builds up to the indicated level of the display. 'Ihis type of system helps 
reduce or eliminate overcontrolling. 


ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 

In this text accidents and safety are discussed in three specifie places and 
on various occasions throughout the book. In this particular instance, 
accidents and safety as related to the design of equipment and the inter- 
action of man with equipment will be especially emphasized. 

To demonstrate the accident problem related to equipment design we 
cite a brief case history. After driving the same car for many years, Jim 
finally traded it for a newer model of the same brand of automobile, llic 
earlier ailoiuobilc was equipped with automatic transmission, with* a 
quadrant mounted on the steering column indicating the gear selected. 
The quadrant read from left to right: P for Park, N for Neutral, D for 
Drive, L for Low, and R for Reverse. After just purchasing the newer 
model, Jim drove to an unfamiliar city one night. He found it was^ neces- 
sary to pull out onto a heavily traveled highway. Many years of experience 
with the old automobile had left Jim with the impression that he needed 
low gear for a rapid pick up. 'Fluis he carefully placed the newer car in 
low and entered the highway. When the automobile had attained suf- 
ficient speed he shoved the shift lever against the stop to the left which had 
been the drive position on his old car. 'I’hc back wheels squealed and the 
car abruptly slowx'd. The manufacturer of tlie automobile had changed the 
quadrant settings of the gear shift so that the positions on the ncwxT 
model read from left to right: P for Park, R for Reverse, N for Neutral, D 
for Drive, L for Low. Thus Jim had started in low and shifted his car 
into reverse at about miles per hour. Fortunately, fim immediately 
analyzed the situation and took the car out of reverse. On the other hand, 
if Jim had not had sufficient space in the traffic, or had not responded so 
fast, another accident might have occurred. It would probably have been 
recorded in accident records as due to dri\er error. 

What is an accident, and when do we properly call it due to driver 
error, or operator error? 

Another example of poor human engineering design has been brought 
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to our attention. One brand of automobile has a series of control knobs, 
all the same size and shape clustered in the middle of the dashboard. Six 
knobs arc located, three in a vertical line just to the left center and three 
others in a vertical line just to the right center of the dashboard. Tlic 
three to the left center from top to bottom read: “Defroster Air Control,'" 
“Lights," and “Cigarette Lighter." The light switch is pulled out to turn 
on the headlights. Such controls generally cause no problems. However, 
when driving at night the control knobs just mentioned are not completely 
visible. Wlicn the driver is watching the road he may be quite shocked to 
press the button he thinks is the cigarette lighter and find that he has 
turned off his headlights. In so doing, he also turns off the dashboard lights 
so he must fumble in the dark until he finds the switch necessary to turn 
the lights back on. If an accident occurs in such a situation, again it would 
most likely be called a human error. Is this really an accident, or it is a 
design problem? 

We have emphasized that accidents are not always the result of just 
the humans involved in the operation of equipment. Many of the so-called 
human errors have taken place in the design and construction of the 
equipment. All too many commonly used pieces of apparatus arc simply 
not designed to achieve maximum security, safet\\ and production when 
they are in use. Man-machine systems should be designed to be safe 
systems. When proper human engineering is completed in acKance of 
building equipment, there is less likelihood of accidents when the man- 
machine s}stcm is put into use. 

Accidents don’t just happen. I’hey arc caused. It may be that human 
behavior involved is inappropriate, that the operator was not as aware as 
he should have been, or it may be that the combination of the design and 
the operator is incompatible. Any man-machine combination must be 
thought of as a system. When the behavior of the system is not appro- 
priate, it is the result not just of the human operator but of the man and the 
machine. Humans fortunately have the ability to integrate large amounts 
of information and respond to it in a relatively short period of time. 'They 
also have the capacity to learn from past experiences. Ihis combination 
means that the human part of a man-machine system can frequently over- 
come difficulties that could result in accidents or improjKr responses. Even 
so, it is appropriate for designers to create machines so that the minimum 
amount of such integration and past experience is needed by the human 
op>crator. 

As a final point concerning accidents and human engineering, it seems 
apropos to discuss briefly the training of individuals to avoid accidents. 
Rarely does the average person get training in how to avoid accidents. 
Some driver training courses provide such information, and the National 
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Safety Council has been providing information for industr\^ and the home 
concerning where accidents occur and what can be done to prevent them. 
Even so, most people don't prepare for accident situations. In an informal 
poll we asked 15 adults what they would do if a particular emergency 
developed when driving their automobile. Only three out of the 15 re- 
sponded that they routinely think of what to do in case certain emergency 
situations arise. For example, when passing an automobile on a divided 
highway they estimate whether they could pull onto the dividing area if 
necessary bc^ayse the cars they were passing suddenly swerved into their 
lane. Pilots, while flyings constantly observe the ground for minimum 
spaces where they might land in ease of an emergency. More training needs 
to be done concerning the everyday activities in our world so that man 
can more adequately perform his outstanding function in a man-machine 
system— meeting new situations in a flexible and appropriate maimer. 


USING KNOWLEDGE ABOUT MAN RELATED TO MACHINES 

Wc have given some information concerning the interrelationship of 
man with machine in man-machine s\ stems. A huge amount of experi- 
mentally derived information is available. As has been shown at various 
points in this chapter, much of the available knowledge is not properly 
put to use. 

T'he lethargy of man in changing to newer and better wa\s of* doing 
things is well known. We need not only to know how man can function 
best in man-machine s\ stems but also how to get man to do so. Manufac- 
turers, designers, users, and the public at large ultimately gain from mini- 
mizing man’s efforts. We must all help overcome the resistance to change 
and the concern over short-term losses in equipment or previous training 
in order to raise all man-machine sv steins to a higher level of eflfieiencv. 

'lb maintain or improve the standard of living of any group of people, 
more effieient use of man’s efforts must be achieved. Many of the prin- 
ciples discussed in this chapter can be of great value in laising every man's 
work cfficiencv. 


SUMMARY 

I’hc population of the United States is expanding at a rapid rate. A high 
living standard is desired for all of the population, yet we wish to shorten 
the total number of work hours man must put in during his increasingly 
longer life span. Multiplying man's effort with machines seems- to be the 
only hope for our goals. 
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Man-machine systems have been designed to accomplish many pur- 
poses. Systems may be as simple as a pencil and paper handled by a man 
or as complicated as huge automated oil refineries or military weapons 
systems. Systems are open-loop where information entering the system 
results in an activity that continues until acted upon by an outside agency. 
They are closed-loop where the response of the system is fed back into the 
system to modify the response. 

Man most often serves in man-machine systems in a controlling func- 
tion. He takes in information (input), integrates it, and ,re<;ponds (out- 
put). Man has specific capacities and limitations as an input and output 
mechanism. He seems most valuable at present as a control mechanism in 
man-machine svstems, but current thought still compares man to ma- 
chines. It seems that the concept of comparability is erroneous and that 
man and machine are complemcntarv and must be used accordingly. 

Specific rules of motion economy were stated as well as the common 
criticisms of motion-and-time study. Man’s capacities for taking in infor- 
mation were discussed, with emphasis on the concept that knowledge of 
these capacities is essential when designing man-machine svstems. The 
saine thing was done concerning man’s capacities as a response mechanism. 

The topic of accidents and safety was discussed as related to a human 
working in a man-machine system. Many of the “accidents” blamed on 
humans may be the result of poor human engineering of the system. 
Finally, we suggested that man must be trained to handle more adequately 
emergencies or possible accident situations when he functions as part of 
a man-machine system. 
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Except for an extremely few human beings who manage to li\'c almost 
exclusively as hermits, our world is composed of men and women in daily 
contact with each other. The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the 
extremely important relationships of one person with another, particu- 
larly as they influence production in a work situation. In other chapters 
the relationship between man and the machine, man and the work environ- 
ment, and man within himself have been discussed. The single rflost im- 
portant relationship of all remains the relationship between man and his 
fellow men. In the work situation, this relationship is ver\' frequently 
between the man on the job and his supervisor. 

An entirely new approach to industrial psychology grew' out of research 
completed during the period 192’7 through 1932 at the Hawthorne Plant of 
Western Electric Company In a book entitled Management and the 
Worker, Rocthlisbergcr (1939) described the five years of research com- 
pleted b\' a large number of investigators. 'Phe so callcd experiments have 
been univcrsallv accepted as the beginning of the human relations approach 
in industry'. In this chapter, human relations will be discussed with an 
emphasis on the trends since the publication of Roethlisberger’s book. 
Man-to-man relationships, man-to-supervisor relationships, organized- 
w'orkers-to-management rclatioirship’; and communications as a prime 
function in human relations will be the key topics. There are no simple, 
clean-cut answers for manv of the problems discussed here, but many 
practical suggestions arc included and some a\'ailablc research reports, case 
studies, and experiences from the w'orld of industry arc reviewed. 
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STRUCTURE OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Although ‘ the concept of formal organizations and man’s place within 
them has been fluctuating a great deal, most men must work in business 
enterprises that are highly structured. It is therefore essential for us to 
know something about typical organizations. 

William Whyte (1956) in his controversial book The Organization 
Man began with the following statement: '‘This book is about the organi- 
zation man. If the term is vague, it is because I can think of no other way 
to describe the people I am talking about. They are not tbiC .workers, nor 
are they the white-collar people in the usual, clerk sense of the word. 
TTicse people only work for the organization. I’he ones I am talking about 
belong to it as well. . . Although Mr. Whyte was generally poking fun 
at a society that is so highly organized, it is true that men must join 
together to create the goods and produce necessary to maintain the standard 
of living to which we have become accustomed. It is physically impossible 
to attain as much productive efficiency as we are now used to, by having 
each man produce all the materials for himself or to complete each and 
every project that he begins. 'Ilius we are in an era of specialization, with 
large numbers of men performing similar functions and with essential 
interrelations between men and whole groups of men. Consequently we 
hav’e organizational structures. 

Although it may not be apparent in the General Motors of today, most 
organiz^ations grew' into their current structures as the result of normal 
increases in their production work load. Typically one man started some 
activity. Perhaps he repaired buggies and constructed some parts for 
buggies. As time went on, 'he hired a young fellow to help him with his 
work. As his reputation grew', he added more and more helpers, while he 
continued working. Eventually it became apparent that he could not spend 
time showing the men w'hat to do and seeing that they did it while per- 
forming many of the actual work functions himself. Consequently he 
moved from the actual wwk into more or less management capacity, telling 
the men what to do and perhaps obtaining orders and completing other 
functions. With additional expansion he could no longer find time to 
talk to customers as w'ell as manage his workers. Consequently he added 
a sales force and someone to keep records. Finally a small organization 
developed into an organization, such as shown in typical organiz.ation 
charts. General Motors Corporation is a far cry from the sjmple buggie 
repair shop of 1900; however, as specialties are needed and c|ianges bring 
about advancement in design in the production of the prbducts, more 
and more people must be added to an organization. The typical organi- 
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Figure 10.1. Part of a typical organization chart, showing some line and staff 
positions in the manufacturing section of a corporation. The line chart for other 
functions would be similar. 


zational chart, shown in Figure 10,1, is a display of part of such a complex 
organization. 

The Organization Chart in Figure 10.1 is a simplified schematic dia- 
gram of only a few of the functions that might be found in a large 
industr)\ 'ITiere is a hcaw line connecting various functions within the 
organization. This heavy line indicates control or line of authorit}* in the 
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organization. Tliis is a so-called line organization. Responsibility and 
control go directly from the top-level position down to the front-line 
supervisor. The chart also shows some positions with a lighter line con- 
necting them to the heavy line. I’hese functions are typically called staff 
functions. Because the complexities of organizations force executives and 
managers to obtain special help or advice in areas such as engineering and 
research, public relations and advertising, personnel, and so on, staff or- 
ganizations are coupled into the line organization chart. Staff personnel 
ordinarily do not have management authority. Most larger o^rganizations 
are line and staff organizations. The executives and supervisors have the 
authority and the responsibility for control over activities, but they are 
aided by staff assistants and specialists. 

Many businesses have lost some of the clear-cut lines of authority as 
staff managers’ functions have become more and more important. Changes 
arc generally made by giving staff personnel management power over 
workers specializing in the field of the staff man’s specialty. Although the 
line connecting the top executive to the individual workers is not as 
straight or complete, overall functioning of the organization may be 
better. For example, the electrical engineering workers in a particular 
plant may work under the direct supervision of their foreman, who in turn 
is under the plant manager in terms of line authority. At the same time, 
there may be an electrical engineering staff manager in the corporation 
responsible for the electrical work in all plants, ’t hus the electrical worker, 
although reporting directly bo his supervisor, who in turn reports to the 
plant manager, may also have to accept ‘"suggestions” and authority from 
the specialists at the corporate level. 

Even though the organizational flow chart shown in Figure 10.1 and 
the characteristic functions performed within that typical chart may not 
be followed in any one company, all the stages in the flow chart involve 
human-to-hurnan communication. Complete coordination of the overall 
structure is difficult at best and often impossible. 'I’hus a great deal of 
study is being done to automate or mathematically program system con- 
trols of industrial organizations. We insist that the biggest single problem 
in any organization is that of humans and primarily one of communication 
from one human to another. This is the area where most study is needed. 

"file formal charts discussed so far represent top management and 
outsiders’ views of an organization. Anyone who has worked for an 
organization knows the outsiders’ picture is not the same as the “insiders” 
concept. John Jones may be assistant vice-president in charge of production 
in a plant. In a flow chart, he may be second in command to vice-president 
in charge of production. However, John Jones may not be consulted by 
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very many people at all. Perhaps the supervisors turn to their plant man- 
ager and the plant manager goes directly to the vice-president , in charge. 
The formal organizational chart is not necessarily followed. Supervisory 
power, a way of perceiving things in a manner that seems suitable, and 
ability to get things done, all go to create an informal organization chart 
that often has much more to do with the functioning of an organization 
than does the formalized structure. 

Recently there has been a feeling on the part of many specialists 
involved in die field of organization that formalized organizational struc- 
tures are not the most efficient ways of obtaining production. Carzo (1961 ) 
suggested that specialization is known to influence employees attitudes 
and perhaps ultimately restrict performance. Formal organization with 
emphasis on task specialization utilizes such a narrow range of abilities 
and skills that w'orkers are not as efficient as they might be if utilized in 
a different manner. Instead of grouping workers by task similarity, he sug- 
gested that grouping persons according to normal human sentiments, 
social customs, codes of behavior, status, friendships, and so on, will create 
more cooperation and perhaps greater efficiency in the long run. 

Span of Control. Carzo (1961) also argued that the simplicih and 
rationale of formal structuring doesn’t adequately accommodate the con- 
cept of ‘‘span of control.” Span of control has been emphasized by many 
specialists in administration who have specified the exact number of 
subordinates who can be effectively managed. For example, some say that 
the maximum number of workers that can be adequately supervised is 
six. Obviously when one is restricted in the number of employees that can 
be supervised, one also gets involved in many more levels of supervision. 
As an industry grows in size, the organizational chart becomes more and 
more complex and crowded. 

Many companies arc very much interested in maximizing span of con- 
trol. One of the more compelling desires is the monetary' savings of having 
fewer supervisory personnel. F'or example, Lockheed Missile Division is 
using the term span of management instead of span of control. Lockheed 
span of management excludes assistants, assistants to, and personal staff 
assigned to the supervisors and counts only the actual workers who per- 
form under the supervision in a line capacity. They are also analyzing the 
supervisory function more thoroughlv and assigning supervisory' respon- 
sibility according to the amount of load the man carries, not just the 
number of men that he has to supervise. For example, some men supervise 
workers that arc controlled indirectly by someone else for a great deal of 
the time, and consequently they exert only 70 percent control. Other 
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supervisors may have complete control over a worker. This takes a great 
deal more of their time and consequently should receive more credit for 
supervision (Stieglitz, 1962). No matter how it is looked upon, the prob- 
lem of supervising employees is still crucial and deserves additional study. 
Particularly during periods of increased competition, management has 
been interested in ever}' possible method of reducing production costs. 
Thus, in the early months of 1963, several companies released large num- 
bers of middle management employees as span of control for each super- 
visor was increased. Greater competition, more efficient use of personnel, 
and more understanding of how much a man can do in terms of supervising 
others will probably continually influence the optimum span of control. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The term communications refers both to the transmitting of information 
from one individual to another and the channels for transferring this 
information. 1 wo most obvious types of communication of importance 
in the business world arc verbal and written. In this section w'C will discuss 
each of these, but the major emphasis will be upon verbal communication. 

Have you ever listened to a young child communicate with one of its 
parents or brothers or sisters? For example: “Me go store with Moininic. 
Buy pretty dress. Wear party next day.' This was an example of a relatively 
low leyel of communication as compared with the sophistication that we 
usually use in our language. On the other hand, we must notice that in- 
formation was conveyed. If the father were to receive such a message from 
his daughter, he probably would make the accurate diagnosis that his 
daughter had gone to the store with his wife and purchased a new dress 
so that the daughter was ready to go to a party in the near future. 

All too often, communication between two individuals is cluttered by 
extra material that is superfluous and yet commonly used and expected in 
our society. The key to communication seems to be enough verbal or writ- 
ten information so that the two individuals involved can transfer thoughts 
or concepts. However, it is often argued in articles concerning communica- 
tion that simple communicating, such as suggested above, cannot take 
place in the business world. 

For example, Sayles (1962), in an article concerning coiinmunication, 
suggested that two old friends talking to each other have very little difficulty 
in communicating; even a single word or a raised eyebrow conveys all the 
meaning necessary. However, he said such communication doesn't work 
in an industrial situation because subordinates and superiors simply do not 
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know each other well enough. There arc many barriers to communications, 
and generally Sayles is correct, but there arc many exceptions. 

Recently the author watched a bulldozer and two laborers clear an area 
of trees preparatory to constructing a road. The bulldozer operator, remain- 
ing on his machine, directed the men in connecting a cable to trees that 
were to be pulled. He was able to make a loud noise to attract their atten- 
tion and then, by a pointing and a rotating motion with his finger, indicate 
that the cable was to be placed through the draw bar on the bulldozer and 
looped over^ connecting pin. I’his was rudimentary behavior and an often- 
repeated sequence, so that relatively little communication was needed. 
Nevertheless, the important fact is that a supervisor working with a sub- 
ordinate was able to transmit information quite adequately with ver\ little 
verbal or written communication. Many such examples can be cited from 
industrial situations as well as interpersonal relations in the home or plav 
and school activities. There arc also experiments such as that reported h\ 
Mcllingcr (1956), who studied communications patterns in a large organi- 
zation. He found that increased communication didn't make people more 
accurate about others’ opinions unless they initially trusted one another 
and were already in considerable agreement. Increasing communication 
does not necessarily lead to greater understanding. A knowledge of the 
other person involved in communication is crucial in increasing effective- 
ness of communication. 

Communications between individuals in an industrial situation arc 
complex and a great inanv barriers exist. In the next two segmnets of this 
section we will discuss some of the barriers or problems invohed and how 
to improve communications. 

Problems in Communication. Communication from top management to 
worker is relatively casv, whereas communication from worker to the top 
level is difficult, if not impossible. On the other hand, communication does 
not alwa\s flow casilv down through the supervisory ranks. The larger the 
organization, the further top management is from the working force. Conse- 
qucntlv the greater the number of steps in between, the more difficult 
becomes communication. It is also true that there is much greater difficulty 
in getting communication from the working people to the top levels in 
large organizations. A later section of this chapter discusses unions and 
their value in improving upward comm uiication. Here wc discuss problems 
of downward communication. 

What arc some of the basic difficulties in a flow of communication 
through the organizational hicrachv? Each supervisor wants to please the 
man above him more than the person under him, but wc cannot conclude 
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that communication flows downward easily. Jackson (1959) declared 
that there, are three major factors determining whether people commu- 
nicate or fail to communicate. First, people, while accomplishing their 
work, have forces acting upon them to communicate with those who will 
help them achieve their aims and forces against those who will not assist 
or may retard the accomplishment of their aims. People generally commu- 
nicate with others of higher status in the organization or people who have 
some abilities that are felt to be valuable to the communicator. Second, 
people ha\e powerful forces acting upon them to direct the,’! /^'omnninica- 
tions toward those people who make them feci secuie and away from those 
who threaten them. Personal needs are of great importance in determining 
which way a person will turn in terms of communication. Subordinates arc 
usually reluctant to ask superiors for help because it might indicate a cer- 
tain inadequacy on their part. Superiors tend to delete from their com- 
munication with subordinates anything that indicates they have made a 
mistake or an error themselves. Third, people in an organization are always 
communicating as if they were trying to improve their position. Jackson 
suggested that people tend to communicate toward the direction in which 
thC^' wish to move. 'Phis may be upward, or it may be toward another de- 
partment. If they arc frequently frustrated in their attempts to move up- 
ward or into another department, they may coimnuihcatc even more often 
as a substitute for actually moving in the desired direction. People com- 
munica,tc to try to improve their relative position in their organization. 

In a pair of articles, Rogers and Roethlisbergcr (1952) discussed some 
difficulties of communication in industr\. Rogers maintained that the 
major problem in communication from one person to another is the tend- 
ency on the part of the listener to evaluate the information that he receives. 
Thus, instead of simpK receiving information from another person, he 
takes that information and judges it. cither approving or disapproving of 
the statement in some manner. For example. Rogers wrote: "Suppose I 
say with some feeling ‘I think the Republicans are behaving in ways that 
show a lot of good sound sense these days.' What is the response that arises 
in your mind? The overwhelming likelihood is that it will be evaluated. 
In other words, you will find yourself agreeing or disagreeing or making 
some judgment about me such as, ile must be a Conservative or, he seems 
solid in his thinking.' ” I'hus Rogers concluded that the major barrier to 
interpersonal communication is the tendenev to react cmotiotially by eval- 
uating from your own point of view. Roethlisbergcr argued that, "In think- 
ing about the many barriers of personal communication, particularly those 
that are due to differences of background, experience and motivation, it 
seems to me extraordinary that any two persons can ever understand each 
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other/* He suggested that the biggest problem in communication is man’s 
inability to listen intelligently. He suggested similarly to Rogers that a 
person must listen understandingly and skillfully to another person in 
order to achieve good communication. Fortunately both Rogers and Roeth- 
lisbergcr suggested some methods of improving communication, which will 
be discussed later in this chapter. 

Another characteristic of communication is the selective perceptual 
process of the listener or reader. It is a well-founded fact that people per- 
ceive things «s they wisli to perceive them. Many such occurrences are 
routine and may have been noted by the reader. For example, college stu- 
dents tell us that sports cars arc owned b\- 1 5 or 20 percent of the college 
population. On the other hand, an actual count shows far fewer available. 
The observers have perceived in a manner that was selective. They noted 
what they were interested in seeing and consequently thought the\ saw 
more sports cars than were actually available. The owner of a particular 
brand of automobile may notice ads for that automobile much more fre- 
quently than for competing models. 

In the business world, executives are known to perceive sclcctnjely.' 
Dearborn and Simon (1961) reported an experiment done with 2? execu- 
tives cinplo\cd by a large manufacturing concern. All were drawn from 
iniddlc-managcmcnt positions. These executives were brought into a group 
session and studied a standard case historw The case histor}' of about 
10,000 words contained descriptive material concerning a hypothetical coin- 
panv and the recent history of the industry and the company, but very 
little evaluation. Interpretation was left to the reader. Then the executives 
appeared at the class session to discuss the case. Before they discussed it, 
they were asked to write a brief statement about what the\' considered to 
be the most important problem facing the compan\ m the case historv. 
They were reminded that they were to assume the role of a top executive 
of the coinpanv in considering this problem. Anahsis of the statements 
prepared bv the individual executives showed conclusively that they per- 
ceived the problem in terms of their own background. About 85 percent 
of the sales executives mentioned sales as the most important problem, 
whereas onh^ 29 percent of the other executives mentioned sales as the 
most important problem. Organizational problems w^ere mentioned as the 
most important by 80 percent of prod ■ tion executives and only by 22 per- 
cent of the other executives. Industrial executives exposed to case material 
pcrcci\c that information in relationship to their own activities and goals. 
They do this in spite of the suggestion that the}- arc to take into account 
the situation of an organization. Apparently they have internalized aspects 
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of their own job to the point where they perceive other information only 
in terms of their specific function. 

Communication in industry is often inefficient due to style, format 
and vocabulary. For example, employee handbooks of 1 1 major companies 
in the United States were analyzed using the Flesch formula for reading 
ease and estimating human interest, attractiveness, and so on (Carlucci 
and Crissy, 1961). Many of the handbooks in the study were not compre- 
hensible to the lowest level of employees in the respective companies. In 
general, the books lacked human interest, and most covered far ^ewer topics 
than might be expected according to standards set by organizations such 
as the American Management Association. In Flesch Reading Ease score, 
several of the handbooks were wTitten in such a manner that at least some 
high school education would be needed to understand the material ade- 
quately, whereas the median education level of the nonsupervisory em- 
ployees in the organiation was often below eighth grade. The authors 
concluded that written communications to employees arc frequently set 
at a level designed by the person doing the writing and not for the level of 
the reader. 

*In both written and verbal communication, redundancy is very com- 
mon in our language. Most instructors use redundancy to make sure the 
students understand their information. (This book contains a considerable 
amount of redundancy with the hope that after repeated readings students 
may understand the major concepts.) Redundancy has become so common 
in our communication that we expect it. Consequently w'e listen or read 
with the idea that we can pick up the concepts the next time they are 
repeated if we miss them ai first. This increases poor listening or reading 
habits and ineffectual communications. 

In spite of all the difficulties communicating verball) and in writing, 
the major factor in poor industrial communication is lack on the part of 
management to give information to workers and allow them to feel that 
they are participating in the activities of their company. Later in this 
chapter, the studies done at the Hawthorne plant of Western Electric will 
be described. These studies resulted in a scries of consultations between 
supervisory personnel and workers. Allowing the workers to talk out their 
problems witli management representatives was shown to be extremely 
valuable in creating a better attitude among the workers. Good commu- 
nication systems help workers feel that they arc participating and are 
receiving recognition from their organization. In the next section, we will 
discuss some techniques that might help to improve communication. 

Improving Communications — ^Verbal. Answers to the problems of com- 
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munication cover a variety of suggestions. Roger and Roethlisberger (1952) 
suggested that the way to solve the barrier in communications ^is to listen 
with understanding. Rogers suggested that evaluating during listening is a 
difficulty that creates poor communication and that the simple solution is 
for the listener to get the expressed idea and attitude from the other per- 
son's point of view, to sense how it feels to him, and to achieve his frame 
of reference. He suggested that if each person would restate what he thinks 
the other person has said, including ideas and feelings of the previous 
speaker, th^t j much more clear understanding can be accomplished. This 
technique is valuable, but when feelings and emotions are on edge during 
a discussion, it is difficult for one person to clearly understand or to parrot 
back what the other person says. Sometimes an additional person in the 
situation can help provide cooperation between the two communicators 
so that communication may be more understandable. 

Roethlisberger suggested that a person must be aware that there is an 
interaction of sentiments with another person during a conversation. The 
object of this is to get the other person to express himself freely. In so 
doing, better communication will take place. Listening intelligently, under- ^ 
standiiVgl,, and skillfully are the key characteristics of good communicatton. 
The listener must accept the views presented by the other person, even if 
they are opposite to his own, if he sincerely wants to understand the com- 
munication. 

Even though the above suggestions seem difficult, some of them can 
be put into effect by training oneself to be a good listener. On the other 
side, if you arc going to be the speaker, consideration should be given as 
to how to present information most effectively. An administrator for 
training and development for the Polaroid Corporation, (Arnold, 1961) 
suggested six points to consider when you are giving information or trying 
to communicate. (1) Think before you talk. You must make sure you 
know why )’Oii want to say a thing, w-hat you want to say, and what ob- 
jective you hope to accomplish b)’ saying it. You must consider the person 
that you are going to converse with before \ou start your conversation. 
(2) Remember that people hear what they want to hear. Tlius you con- 
verse in a manner that will touch at least some of the things that you 
know arc of interest to the listener. (^) Test-run important messages on 
a trusted friend or qualified person to sec how they interpret wffiat you 
say. (4) Emphasize a key point within the message. (5) Communications 
should work two ways so that there is an opportunity for the individual 
receiving your information to feed back to you what he thought you said. 
(6) Follow up all communications to sec if action is following what you 
thought you told the person. As a final point, Arnold indicated that he 
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recognized these six points are not panaceas, that communication tech- 
niques do not improve overnight, and that the secret behind good com- 
munication is really an interest in people. No set of rules can substitute for 
such an interest, but they can supplement it. 

Another way of improving worker-supervisor communication is to use 
regular appraisal interviews as communications tools. As brought out by 
the early Hawthorne studies, interviewing of any sort gives an employee a 
chance to build up rapport with supervision. A formalized appraisal system, 
if carried out adequately, not only creates good rating of qinployecs but 
good rapport and a better communication system in general. 

Communication among executives has caused a great deal of concern 
among top management. A study done in one company (Davis, 1953) 
especially emphasized the value of the grapevine as a method of com- 
munication within the top-management personnel. 'Fhe regular formal 
systems of conferences, reports, memoranda, and so on, provide a basic 
core of information, but the grapevine adds real value. Davis traced a given 
piece of information from each communication recipient back to the source 
of the information. By so doing, he created chains of sequences of informa- 
tion passing through the informal grapc\inc. He showed the following 
four major characteristics of the grapevine as a transmittal system. ( I ) The 
grapevine is traditionally a fast method of transmitting information. For 
example, in his study news transmitted by the grapevine by facc-to-facc 
conversation and occasional interoffice telephone calls moved throughout 
the management group in less than half a day. (2) The grapevine system, 
although frequently referred to as without consciousness or conscience, 
does have selectivity. In one specific case, when the president of the ob- 
served company decided to invite 36 cxecuti\'es to a company picnic, the 
information was carried by the grapevine to only two of the 31 executives 
not invited. This, in spite of the fact that the executives didn't definitely 
know who was going to be invited, (3) The grapevine works mostly at the 
place of work and not in the home environment. Even though the company 
studied was in a small community where there was a good deal of contact 
between employees after hours, the actual transmission of company in- 
formation took place during working hours, primarily during coffee hours, 
lunch hours, and before work in the morning. (4) The grapevine system of 
communication does not fill a communication gap when the formal system 
is inefficient. The informal and formal communication systems supple- 
mented each other with formal communication frequently cDiifiiming or 
expanding what had already been communicated by the grapevine; how- 
ever, when there were voids in information being passed through the 
formal system, the grapevine system did not fill the void. 
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Davis also observed how information was passed through the grape- 
vine. A particular piece of information was told by one indivicjual to two 
or three others, and this was passed on by one or two of them to another 
two or three, and so on, in a clustering sort of arrangement that could be 
predicted. The information was not passed to the same individuals in all 
cases, and in almost all cases some individuals simply did not transmit the 
information any further. Several rules suggested by Dav^is concerning what 
information was passed on and by whom were summarized as follows: 
‘'1. Tell people about what will affect them (job interest). 2. Tell people 
what they want to know rather than simply what you want them to 
know (job and social interest). 3. 'lell people soon (timing).'' These three 
points will improve the informal communication system so that it will 
provide a faster and more efficient means of spreading information through 
the organization. Davis found that staff men were generally more in the 
know than line executives. lie attributed this to the fact that staff men 
move from one department to another and get involved in a variety of 
different functions more than do line executives. Also, he reported that 
certain functional groups were consistently isolated from the communica- 
tion chaii' as a result of (1) geographical separation in terms of being* in 
a separate building away from the main group, (2) work association in 
terms of being involved in a completelv different kind of function, and 
(3) social isolation, where the level of the foreman group is such that they 
did not fit in with the rest of the executives. Da\is concluded his article by 
suggesting that if management needs better communication among execu- 
tives and supervisors, thev must remember that the chain of command is 
not the only communication system. Indeed, it often does not function 
as adequately as nonofficial systems. Management should use the grape- 
vine system h\ increasing the number and effccti\<.ncss of liaison indi- 
viduals who pass information on to others, they should count on the staff 
executives to be more acti\e than the line cxecutncS, and they should take 
steps to keep the isolated groups in communication. 

Since carl)' in 1947, the Laborator)' of Social Relations, at Harvard 
University, has been stiKhing various aspects of human relations. In one 
phase of their studies the succcssfulness of a conference as a method of 
communicating ideas and affecting behavior was reported (Bales, 1954). 
Working in a specially designed room for the purpose of observing the 
operation of committees and small groups, observers recorded the remarks 
made by individuals in groups of two to sc\'cn members discussing various 
problems. Experimental groups took part in four sessions of 40 minutes 
each. The way that they operated as a group w^as recorded. Action took 
place in a committee by a scries of questions and answers and positive and 
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negative reactions to these. There were three major types of questions— 
those askiijg for information, opinion, and suggestion— and three types of 
answers— giving information, opinion, and suggestion. Tliis research found 
that 50 percent of all remarks made in the meetings are answers, whereas 
the remaining 50 percent consists of questions and reactions. One of the 
more interesting findings was that the men judged by the group members 
to have the best ideas were not generally the best liked. In other words, 
there are two separate roles, that of task leader and that of social leader. 
Very rarely can a man serve both functions. These findings, of course, 
challenge some of the basic concepts of leadership, because it appears that 
whatever qualities a man may have as a leader he may still have to have a 
co-leader of complementary qualities. 

Further analysis of the data by Bales indicated that the difficult prob- 
lem in communicating in a group is not just with the leader but rather 
among the membership of the entire group. Committees should not be 
larger than seven members unless absolutely necessary to get all repre- 
sentation of views. Committees should never be smaller than three, and 
members should be chosen who fall naturally into a moderate gradient of 
participation rather than all-low- or all-high-level participators. A good 
committee is not made up of a good leader plus several followers. 

In Chapter 9 feedback in a closed-loop system was discussed. In such 
a system information from one part of the system feeds back to the other 
and influences the output of the system. Some sort of feedback from one 
person to another also aids the original communicator in his communicat- 
ing to a second person. Leavitt and Mueller (1951) conducted a series of 
experiments concerned with the transmission of information from person 
A to person or persons B, noticing particularly the effects of feedback. 

Although their work is somewhat circumscribed by the limited type 
of problem in which they completed their experiments, Leavitt and Mueller 
concluded that the inclusion of feedback increased the accuracy with which 
information is transmitted and increased receiver and sender confidence in 
what they accomplished. However, feedback takes additional time. A 
sender and receiver can also improve communication without feedback. 

Leavitt and Mueller used four levels of feedback: (1) zero feedback, 
in which the communicator sat behind a movable blackboard and described 
his patterns to a group of students, allowing no questions or noises from 
them; (2) a visible audience condition, in which students ahd instructor 
could see one another, but no speaking by students was allowed; (3) a 
yes-no condition, in which the students were allowed to say only yes or no 
in response to a question from the instructor; and (4) a free feedback 
situation, in which students were permitted to ask questions, interrupt, 
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and so on. Students were given information, asked to reproduce it, and then * 
scored on accuracy. The scores showed increasing performance through the 
four conditions just mentioned. (Free feedback gave the best perform- 
ance.) The time involved in giving instructions also varied in the same 
order, so that the free feedback took the greatest amount of time. The 
experimenters found that sender experience contributes considerably more 
to improving accuracy in communications than does receiver experience. 
TTiey also stated that zero feedback engenders hostility in the receivers, 
but this hostility, is short-lived, lasting through onlv one or two free feed- 
back trials. Accuracy in interpersonal communication is aided, participants 
learn considerably more from it, and there is a greater degree of confidence 
built up between sender and receiver under free feedback conditions. 

Improving Communications— Written. Many articles have been pub- 
lished indicating difficulties in business letter writing and the cost of such 
errors in terms of time, effort, and materials. The work of Morton (1955) 
is an example of a typical article considering problems in written com- 
munication. He suggested, “A 'busincss-ese' was coined and perpetuated^ 
that miidc it easier for employers to write without thinking, to write vflth- 
out saying anything and to blunder ahead, oblivious to the impact of what 
they wrote.’" Businessmen, like others, use the materials that they arc 
familiar with, and unfortunately these materials arc often poor for 
communication. 

Morton suggested several principles that should aid in more clearly 
stating concepts in writing: (1) Get rid of cliches and doublets, such as 
full and complete, first and foremost, and so on. (2) Redundant phrases 
like the situation as it actually exists can be shortened to the single word— 
actually, (3) Use active verbs; for example, write compete rather than are 
in competition with. (4) Develop good habits in thinking. What does the 
reader want to know? What can you as a writer tell him? How can you 
do this? These questions must be considered before words are put on 
paper. Finally, he suggested that wTiting, just like anything else in the busi- 
ness world, needs to be managed. It costs too much money to be inefficient 
in verbal and written communication. Techniques to reduce the cost can 
be designed and should be included under a properly managed system. 
Continued and wholehearted support of top management is as essential as 
in any other phase of the business world. 

The reader is again reminded that our discussion of communications 
is part of a segment concerning man related to other men, or human 
relations. One of the biggest difficulties in human relations is the lack of 
understanding of the other person. Humans perceive what ^y want to 
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perceive. They try to communicate with others, and although they think 
they clearly state their attitudes, feelings, and facts, they are surprised to 
learn that the statements turn out to be ‘‘misinterpreted" by the listener. 
Naturally the problem is not just with the listener but is frequently with 
the sender of the information. Communications must be clearly sent and 
received. It takes real effort to listen or to read attentively and to gain 
what is being said in terms of fact as well as opinions and attitudes. But 
better communications mean better relationships of man to man. 


HUMAN RELATIONS EMPHASIS 

It is important to recognize the emphasis on human relations in industry 
that has occurred since World War II. This entire chapter concerns the 
topics of human relations or the adjustment of one individual with another 
and with the work situation. However, the history of industrial develop- 
ment during the last half of the nineteenth century and the first half of 
the twentieth century must be recalled in order to place the emphasis of 
human relations in its proper prospective. 

'Mass production techniques, modern technology, larger and larger 
work forces, shorter hours, plus a host of other factors brought about 
great changes in the relationship between managers and workers during 
the late 1800’s and earlv 1900’s. In the earlv 1900’s, scientific manage- 
ment gained a great deal of favor and with the increasing efficiencies 
brought about by motion-aird-time study, productivity increased. Many 
managers began to think of man as part of a manufacturing process and 
treated him almost as a machine. Psychologists didn't oppose the concept 
when they emphasized selection, placement, and training of workers to 
fill the functions desired by the mamifacturcrs. By the middle 1920's, 
many specialists were wondering if this was the best approach to the 
efficient use of humans. 

At the Hawthorne plant of the Western F^lectric Company, a series 
of studies was conducted from 1927 through 1932 as a cooperative venture 
between the company and Harvard University. Two authors, F. J. Roethlis- 
berger and W. J. Dickson prepared a book, Management and the Worker 
(1939), which reported the many years of the studies. This lx)ok aroused 
a great deal of interest and led to an entirely new school of tjiought con- 
cerning workers in an industrial situation. More than any other one factor, 
these studies brought about the current emphasis on human relations. A 
condensation of the Hawthorne studies is included here. 

The Hawthorne Studies. In the 1920's the Hawthorne plant of Western 
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Electric was well known for its extensive welfare programs. Before the 
beginning of the so-called Hawthorne studies in 1927, a series. of studies 
concerning illumination had been carried out for three years. These studies 
involved three phases, as briefly mentioned earlier. In the first phase, 
illumination was progressively increased in three different departments. 
Despite identical treatment, production didn't react the same way in each 
of the departments. In one department, production fluctuated randomly, 
relative to the increased illumination. In the other two departments, pro- 
duction inqfc^sed erratically with increased illumination. A second phase 
of the illumination study used two groups of workers matched in age and 
experience. Lighting was held constant for one group and varied for the 
other. Production increased the same amount for both groups. Finally a 
third phase repeated the second phase but in a room w^herc natural 
illumination w'as eliminated. Production of both groups rose steadily. In 
fact, when the illumination for the test group was low^ered production 
increased until the illumination got as low as the equivalent of moonlight 
and then production dropped. 

The results of the illumination studies convinced the in\'estigators that 
there was something involved other than changes in illumination. Thus a 
study was started in the relay assembly room to investigate other possible 
factors influencing production. This series is often referred to as the Haw- 
thorne studies and deserves emphasis as the beginning of an awareness of 
the importance of human relations in industry. 

Six female workers from the relay assembly department were selected 
for the study. Actuallv tw'O girls, known to be friends, were chosen and 
were allowed to choose four others to work with them in a test room. They 
were told to work “as they felt” and not to try to produce any more than 
normal. I’hev were also told that a scries of charac teristics of the work 
situation w’ould be changed but that any changes would be explained to 
them in adv ance of the change. 

An observ'cr stayed in the test room with the workers and helped main- 
tain the friendly atmosphere while taking notes. Automatic production 
records were obtained, and a daily log of the physical well-being of the 
girls, records of temperature, humidity, and so on, of the room were kept. 

The study continued for 13 test periods. The conditions of the phases 
w^ere these: 

1. On the regular jobs in relay assembly room (establishing a bench 
mark). 

2. 1 cst room wath all hours, and so on, the same as in the relay assem- 
bly room. 
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3. Same as condition 2, but with pay based on test group productivity 
rather than the entire relay assembly department productivity. 

4. A rest period of five minutes was inserted in the morning and 
another in the afternoon work session. 

5. Each rest pause was lengthened to 10 minutes. 

6. Six five-minute rest periods were inserted throughout the day. 

7. Two rest periods were reinstated, but the morning one was made 
15 minutes long, with free snacks, and the afternoon was made 10 minutes 
long. 

8. The work day was shortened a half hour, and everything else was 
similar to condition 7. 

9. Period 8 was repeated, but with another half-hour cut from the 
work day. 

10. Period 7 was duplicated. 

11. Period 7 was repeated, except that Saturdav work was eliminated. 

12. Period 3 was duplicated. 

1 3. Period 7 was again duplicated. 

^.Throughout the phases, there was an almost relentless increase in pro- 
duction per hour and per week. 'Phis occurred in spite of the fact that 
conditions sometimes duplicated earlier conditions. It was apparent that 
hours of work did not necessarily directly influence production. 

Subsequent investigations checked the wage-incentive systems and 
found that this factor alone could not explain changes in output. 

The investigators concluded that attitude and preoccupations of the 
workers had a lot to do \vith productivity. Thus an extensive employee 
interview program was begun. An analysis of over 10,000 intcrMCws indi- 
cated a need for still another study. 

Systems of interviewing were investigated and an interviewing tech- 
nique was devised to draw out the deep-seated or latent attitudes of work- 
ers. Supervisors were trained to help their workers in feeling better toward 
their jobs and the company. The human relation aspect of supervision was 
beginning to gain importance. 

Additional studies showed the importance of groups working together. 
Subgroups within regular working groups were noted, and supervisors w'crc 
taught to notice that there arc different kinds of workers in their groups 
and that different management techniques are needed for otie person as 
compared with another. t 

The Hawthorne studies w^ere comprehensive at the time they were 
done. The lack of conclusive results in each scries of experiments led the 
investigators to further studies. Finally it was understood that the intcrac- 
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tion of one person with another and the psychological atmosphere between 
management and employees can and do influence production. 

A large number of industries in the United States have since instituted 
training techniques to improve human relations. In more recent years, some 
people have questioned the value of human relations training, per se, but 
by and large the cflfects of the Hawthorne studies persist. Selection, place- 
ment, and training of workers is essential, but having men well adjusted to 
the work situation, to their fellow workers, and to their supervisors is essen- 
tial for effioiei^t productivity. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 

As shown in the Hawthorne studies, employees who felt that they be- 
longed to an organization and had an influence over their lives in the 
production situation tended to produce more per unit of time. Much 
additional research since the Hawthorne studies has reinforced these con- 
clusions. Employees who are allowx^d to participate in decisions concerning 
their livelihood are more likely to produce at a high level than arc em-. 
ployces vNiio have little opportunity for participation. However, this is not 
necessarily so. 

A study by French, Israel, and As (1960) indicated that employee 
participation varies in effectiveness according to the legitimacy of such 
participation as perceived by the workers. When workers feel tl^at tlicy 
have a right to engage in the decision-making process, their attitudes arc 
positively influenced bv participating. There arc situations in which the 
workers regard their participation as inappropriate, and they expect the 
supervisor to take action on his own. This effect is supported by Mann 
and Hoffman (1960), who indicated that workers niay express satisfaction 
with a superv isor wluj docs not encourage much participation if they per- 
ceive him as a considerate supervisor. On the other hand, there are large 
individual differences in workers' desires for participation in decision mak- 
ing. Persons with strong needs for independence react more favorably 
when they are allowed to participate than do workers with less need for 
independence (Vroom, 1959). Thus employee participation is not alvvavs 
desirable. In generak vvorkers like to feel that they have an opportunitv 
to participate in decisions concerning their own activities, but not all v\ ork' 
ers want such an opportunity. 

French et al (1958) told of the value of employee participation for one 
company. When the management of a well-known meirs apparel firm 
decided to modernize their production methods, they encouraged partici- 
pation of the workers in discussions of the changes. On previqitS occasions 
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trouble had developed as a result of introducing new work methods. Since 
hoped-for .savings were sometimes offset by the cost of conflict, manage- 
ment was very aware of the importance of attitudes and feelings of their 
workers. As a means of obtaining employee cooperation, a scries of inter- 
active discussions between management and workers was held. In these dis- 
cussions, the workers were assured that no reprisals were to be taken against 
frank discussions. Operators performing the same function met together 
with representatives of local plant management. In the course of the pro- 
gram, approximately 80 such meetings were held, with the number of work- 
ers xaiy ing from one to eight. When there were only a few workers on a 
particular operation, they were accompanied to the meeting by their shop 
steward. At the first meeting, the proposed changes in methods were an- 
nounced. Workers were told about the new setup, and a discussion was en- 
couraged. Immediately after this initial meeting, changes were made on the 
production floor. Machines were moved, new devices, and small pieces of 
apparatus were brought in, and experts gave demonstrations and instruc- 
tions to individual workers in the new procedures. Only a few workers at 
a time were given the revised task, and it took several weeks before the en- 
tire production was changed over to the new techniques. Whenever prob- 
lems arose, informal discussions were held with workers suggesting ix)ssiblc 
changes. A new rate schedule was introduced with the new techniques. One 
year after the change, workers doing the same type of function with new 
methods had increased production about 10 per cent, whereas there was 
generally a direct labor cost reduction of approximately 10 per cent. Turn- 
over and absenteeism reduced during the period of the change, which indi- 
cated to the researchers that morale was not scriouslv affected by the new 
techniques. Only one characteristic measured showed an indication of poor 
employee-employer relationships. The number of grievances filed increased 
after the introduction of the new work methods. Most of the complaints 
concerning rates were handled by discussions with the company and union 
engineers. Generally the newly established rates were upheld, although in 
a few cases where the union study did not confirm the management figures, 
the average increase suggested by the union was 8 per cent. Management 
felt that the number of grievances was not excessive in view of the number 
of new rates that had been set. Apparently the workers recognized the 
honest intentions of management to improve the situation and thus helped 
achieve a smooth changeover to the new methods. 

Employee participation is not the ultimate means of improving produc- 
tion. In fact, one author (Quinn, 1963) suggested that the interaction of 
boss and subordinate may frequently stunt the subordinate's growth. Some 
supervisors fail to realize that subordinates do not necessarily follow exactly 
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in their footsteps. Some supervisors retard the growth of subordinates from 
lack of their own security. Some supervisors just don’t want K) listen to 
questions or to hear workers’ views. In other words, there are manv reasons 
why supervisors do not want employee participation. This, understandably, 
results in a poor feeling on the part of the workers, which may adversely 
affect production. 

Although present evidence indicates that employee participation gener- 
ally influences production, participation isn’t always advantageous. As with 
other stock*ai4SW’ers to problems of human relations in industry, employee 
participation is only one technique. Some workers respond well, others 
respond poorly. 'Ibe situation and the interaction of the employee and 
employer combine in a manner that is often unpredictable. 


SUPERVISION— WHAT AND HOW 

Napoleon has often been quoted as saying, “l’lier^‘ arc no poor regiments, 
there are only poor colonels.” h"or many \ears, men have been aware that 
production of a group depends upon the cooperation of the members, 
within the group. Leadership or siipcr\ision of the group is needed *to 
assure cooperation and efficient functioning. The tvpc of supervision pro- 
vided in the armed forces in Napoleon’s da\ was considerabh different 
than what might be expected in modern iiulustrv. However, the value of 
super\'ision in the management of men is important to productiog today. 

Three aspects of supervision wtH be discussed in this section; (U 
What arc the functions of the supervisors? (2) I low- can supervision be 
accomplished? and (‘^) Who can be a good supervisor? Often there is a 
distinction made bctw'ccn supervisors 'ind executi\cs. Supervisor implies 
first-line management versus execnti\es who are top !c\d supervisors. We 
will combine the discussion of supervision to include all levels of man- 
ageincnt, althougli most examples wtH concern tront-line supervisors. 

Functions of Supervisors. 'I’he function of an industrial organization is 
to create finished products from raw materials. It is further agreed that 
business must do this in a manner that enhances the value of the materials, 
rims something of value is created by the activities of the w^orkers in\ol\cd 
in the process of converting raw materials to finished products. The func- 
tion of supervision is to get this wo’^ accomplished. At the top le\els, 
management is most interested in understanding the overall activity of 
the organization. At the lower supervisory levels, there is direct responsi- 
bility for and activity in the work process itself. 

Not so many years ago, workers were supervised by foreinch who had 
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been promoted on the basis of experience with the organization. Little or 
no training of the supervisor took place, and foremen were frequently 
directors rather than leaders. By the 1920's, interest in human relations 
was developing, and supervisors started to use techniques of leadership 
rather than directorship. At one time the foreman in an industry had the 
responsibility and the authority to run his own section of an industrial 
organization. He could hire, fire, pay, and control by his own methods. 
As this changed with the increasing complexity and size of industry and the 
growth of the organized labor movement, foremen’s jobs bepame more 
similar to higher levels of management in some respects. In other respects, 
the foreman’s job became more ambiguous with less authority and still 
the same amount of responsibility. With all the changes throughout the 
history of supervision, the trend has been from directing to leading. 

During the past 20 years, there has been such an awareness of the 
difference between directing and leading that many writers have created a 
distinction between “licadship’’ and “leadership.” Krcch and Crutchfield 
(1948) particularly distinguished between these two terms. They said 
that headship is an assigned position imposed upon a group and that the 
pefson occupying this position, although he has been appointed the position 
by his superordinates and has a title and salary, is not necessarily effective 
as a leader. If such a person has ability and power, he can coniniand 
obedience. Sometimes such people also have ability as leaders. Leadership 
implies .followers— workers who voluntarily accept a person as a leader and 
work with him to follow out his suggestions. 

In an industrial situation, headship is often required, because manage- 
ment must appoint someone with the title of supervisor and must fre- 
quently do this in terms of what they think is best for the organization. 
Such an appointment may not be the best person in the eyes of the workers. 
More and more often, management tries to select as* supervisors men who 
have leadership ability and who can also fulfill management’s requirements 
for headship. 

Leadership has certain values over headship in the matter of efficiency 
in a working situation. We will examine several studies concerning tech- 
niques of leadership in an industrial situation. 

How To Get Work Done. An extensive study concerning the rplalivc effec- 
tiveness of different kinds of leadership resulted in an artfclc (Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White, 1939) that has been cited many times to show the 
value of one leadership technique over another. The experimental design 
involved an adult leadership directing a group of five boys, ten years of age, 
in each of three different manners, authoritarian, democratic, and laissez- 
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faire. Democratic leadership was superior in producing creative and coop- 
erative behavior. Productivity and satisfaction on the part of the members 
of the group was poorest in the laissez-faire situation. These results have 
since been generalized to industrial situations and perhaps without com- 
plete justification. Even in the original study, the authors suggested that not 
all the members of the group receiving democratic leadership were happy or 
had the highest overall morale, and that some of the individuals were more 
content with authoritarian type leadership. Preference for a leadership 
technique ^egmed dependent upon the environment from which the boy 
had come. Boys who had grown up in an authoritarian type of environment 
responded better in an authoritarian type situation. Aside from these state- 
ments, which were part of the original article, it must also be remembered 
that these studies were completed with five ten-year-old boys in each of 
three groups. I’he interaction of a supervisor with a working man of mature 
age depends on a variety of factors, not just the type of supervision applied 
at a particular time. 

Since hundreds of articles concerning super\^isory techniques have 
appeared in the last 20 years, we will mention only a few representative^ 
repoits. 

Jennings (1954) studied democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire leader- 
ship in an actual work situation. He found that modern leadership is not 
the laissez-faire type, in which the workers are left alone to decide what 
their problems are and recommend solutions, nor the autocratic typf , which 
dictates to the workers what their problems are and how they should be 
solved. Modern, democratic supervision is dependable and definite, and 
can be counted on to follow a steady plan of action worked out with the 
w'orkers. Democratic leadership provides strength and control while at the 
same time allowing cooperation and suggestions from the workers. Jen- 
nings also suggested that many of the characteristics of good democratic 
leadership can be learned. Democratic supervision implies guidance and 
suggestion as well as socializing and harmonizing. Democratic leaders 
encourage informal social leaders among the workers rather than opposing 
them, and they try to help the group rather than direct the group. 

Sometimes the concepts of leadership as presented in textbooks does 
not work in the real-life situation. Stryker (1959) wrote that a good 
executive is not necessarily a leader, and sometimes a great industrial leader 
may be a poor manager. He suggested that the history' of American business 
is replete with many legends of personal success that has been mistaken for 
industrial leadership, such as the success Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr. Both of these men used capital and power to increase pro- 
duction profits in a way that can hardly be considered acceptable modem 
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human relations. There are also men who are successful in the business 
world while practicing other unconventional beliefs about executive devel- 
opment. For example, Franklin J. Funding, Chairman of the Jewel Tea 
Company, insisted that his managers refrain from giving orders and con- 
centrate on serving as first assistants to their subordinates. Stryker suggested 
that such behavior is an extreme use of the implications of the Hawthorne 
studies. The real value of such an executive is that he wins the cooperation 
of his workers by working on a level with them. Placating, humoring, and 
helping emploj ces makes sure that they find satisfaction in thejr jobs. 

On the other hand, Scott (1963) reported on a series of studies that 
show conclusively that the characteristics and lx:havior of men in one 
organization result in dismissal or lack of promotion, whereas the same 
kind of behavior and traits would result in promotion to \’icc-presidency in 
another organization. As has been repeatedh mentioned in this book, 
the interaction of the man with the other men and the psychological 
climate of the organization are of vital importance. Specifying a set of 
rules or regulations as to how to manage workers cannot be done except in 
generalities. Workers change according to their physical and psychological 
environments as well as in reaction to their supervisors. The behavior of a 
worker in one organization may be drastically different if he moves to 
another. 

What general management principles can be given? Odiorne (1962) 
feels th^t management style is changing in the 1960's. He suggested that 
there have been at least three distinct patterns in the past half-century, 
"‘The hard nosed manager of the 1920's and 30’s, the human relatcr of the 
1940's and early 50’s the managemcnt-b\ -pressure type of the mid and late 
50's, the new .‘manager of situations' which is emerging with the 60's and 
will become (I predict) the model of manager of this decade.” Each of the 
first three has been mentioned previously in this chapter. Odiorne’s descrip- 
tion of the new manager of situations rates additional space here. 

There arc six things about the manager of the situation that distinguish 
him from the human relator or the other managers of the past: (1) lie is 
judged by what his followers do, because he is a leader and has followers. 
(2) Repossesses no particular executive personality. (3) He makes things 
happen by providing the leadership, motivation and drive to sec that they 
take place. (4) He is more of a generalist than in the past and can handle 
a larger variety of different activities. (5) He will work more through 
organization than personal effort, particularly delegating more and studying 
the general situation rather than analyzing the specific facets of the job 
himself. (6) He will be responsibility- and results-oriented. Odiorne said 
that the managers of situations will be selected by evaluating what has 
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been done in the past and taking an educated guess concerning the future. 
This, of course, is similar to normal selection procedures followed for many 
years. On the other hand, he suggested that instead of evaluating the normal 
charaetcristics, such as personality, drive, ingenuity, and so on, appraisals 
in the future will stress what the man did and how he did it. Training will 
be in terms of situational thinking to help the man develop decision- 
making and problem-solving leadership ability. More emphasis will be 
placed on the behavioral sciences than human relations. The new manager 
will be rnoje sophisticated in understanding people as individuals and in 
learning about the behavioral sciences which will help him to control indi- 
vidual and group behavior. 

It is interesting to note that many authors are looking forward to the 
day when managers will be able to use behavioral science. Some of the 
techniques suggested in the first chapter of this book are the means for 
controlling human beings in working situations. As more knowledge of 
behavior develops, better managerial performance ran be expected. 

Who Can Supervise? As already suggested there doesn’t seem to be one^ 
specific iiveihod of good supervision. A vcr\ adequate supervisory technique 
in one situation may be inadequate in another. However, there arc some 
characteristics more frequently found in successful businessmen than in 
nonsuccessful men. "IVn such characteristics or attributes arc suggested by 
Arg)ris (1953): (1) an cxhibitcfd high trustration tolerance; (2) aq ability 
to encourage and permit full participation of others without feeling their 
personal work has been threatened; (3) a continually questioning attitude 
about their own decisions; (4) they understand the rules of a competitive 
industrial world; (5) they express hostility tactfully and gracefully; (6) they 
accept victory with rather controlled emotions and do not become overex- 
cited; (7) they accept defeat without being washed up or shattered; (8) 
they understand the necessity for limits and that at times certain unfavor- 
able decisions might be handed down to them that they would have to 
live with; (9) they identify themselves with a group of fellow' workers or 
managers; and (10) they have an ability to set realistic goals and then 
devote their energies tow'ard successful fulfillment of these goals. No one 
individual is expected to possess all of these characteristics to a high 
degree. But Argvris felt that men possessing more of these characteristics 
than others were the most successful f vccutivcs. 

Others working in evaluation of cxecuti\'es have found that successful 
men arc motivated bv achievement, accept authority of their superiors, and 
have organizational ability, firmness of conviction, realism, a mature atti- 
tude, a thorough understanding of the interrelations between^ fhe specific 
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business and economic environment, an imagination and ability to change, 
and other rpecific traits. Because there is very little experimental evidence 
concerning just what characteristics are important for good executives, it 
seems superfluous to list all characteristics that have been suggested by 
different writers. Tlius we include only one other list of characteristics 
purportedly important to successful managing. Fox (1957), the president 
of Minute Maid Corporation at the time he wrote the article, stated the 
qualifications of a successful commander of a business enterprise as (1) 
creative ability; (2) ability to judge justly or wisely— in other ]ivords, be a 
sound thinker; (3) administrative skill, w^hich includes going over the 
multitude of details involved in running an organization; (4) a positive 
attitude that can inspire his fellow workers as subordinates; (5) courage 
and a willingness to gamble or take a risk well calculated in advance; (6) 
high integrity or character, sincerity, and morality. Such a list of character- 
istics shows us what some successful businessmen think is important. 
Because promotion to high-level jobs often depends upon top-level execu- 
tives’ approval, it is appropriate to know what they think arc important 
characteristics of successful executives. 

‘ Apparently there are so many w^ays to succeed in the business world 
and such heterogeneous measures of what success is that it is all but 
impossible to prepare a complete list of characteristics associated w^ith 
success. An attempt to measure more objective factors in\ olved in effective 
leadership and correlate them with prodiictivit)' was reported by Carp, 
Vitola, and McLanathan (1963). These researchers studied two character- 
istics of supervisors as related to productivity of their work groups. As a 
criterion measure of the work of subordinates, a productivity index routinely 
used by the United States Postal Department for each supervisor’s work 
group was averaged over the period of one year. Each supervisor was gi\cn 
a Human Relations Knowledge 'Pest, and a perceptual set (a predisposition 
to respond in a certain manner) of the supervisors was measured by means 
of psychological tests. Comparison of criteria and predictors showed that 
the supervisors who had high knowledge of human relations principles, and 
perceived others in a manner that allow'cd them to have an optimal psycho- 
logical distance between themselves and their subordinates, supervised 
workers having the highest productivity. The authors suggested that both 
knowledge of human relations and the psychological distance measuring 
scale would be valuable methods of selecting potentially goocl supervisors. 

Predicting leadership ability by means of the usual pa|>er-and-pcncil 
tests or other predictors used for selection of workers seems difficult, if not 
impossible. However, an approach using a situational test has been shown 
to have value. Glaser, Schwarz, and Flanagan (1958) studied the unique 
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contribution of interview and situational performance procedures when 
paper-and-pcncil tests and other identifiable predictor variables were con- 
trolled. Using two groups of 40 supervisors, they obtained a supervisor's 
performance report as a criterion of supervisory skill. Five predictor instru- 
ments, two interview procedures, and three situational performance tests 
were studied. These five instruments were (1) A standardized panel inter- 
view. A panel of three interviewers informallv discussed various topics with 
the candidates, and at the end of the interview, each interviewer independ- 
ently completed ratings on the candidate’s personal characteristics and 
attitudes. (2) A standardized individual interview similar to the panel 
interview but completed by just one interviewer. (3) A group discussion 
problem in which four candidates discussed recommendations for a par- 
ticular aspect of plant management while an observer evaluated the per- 
formance of each candidate in terms of specific discussion behavior and 
ratings of the candidates’ contributions during the discussions. (4) A 
role-playing situation, where each candidate w^s icquired to deal with a 
staged personnel problem while the examiner recorded specific aspects of 
the candidates performance on a check list of effective and ineffective, 
behaviors. (5) A small job-management problem where the candidate was 
required to train subordinates, organize work flow, and monitor job activi- 
ties in a miniature work situation. lie was scored by an obsersxT using a 
check list of effective and ineffective supervisory actions and in terms of 
his actual work output. 

The results of the study showed that the group discussion problem was 
the most reliable of the predictors and the most promising in terms of 
indicating effccti\'c leadership as defined in the study. The panel interview 
showed no superioritv over the individual intcr\Kvv. and the interview 
procedure and the role-pla}ing situations were about equally successful. 
The small job-manage^nent problems showed little promise for predictive 
effectiveness. It is unfortunate that the study had to use ratings as a 
criterion of successful leadership rather than proficiency of the workers 
under the supervisor, but the evidence is more nearly objective than much 
of the other available literature. 

There is little concrete evidence available for use in selecting good 
supervisors. Past experience and judgment on the part of the executives in 
an organization seem to be the best techniques now available for evalu- 
ating potential managers. 

Although wc have discussed all levels of management as a group, we 
recognize that the motivational needs of xarious levels of management 
might well v'ary. For instance, Porter (1963) recorded the results of a 
questionnaire administered to 1,916 managers of various levels. Five need 
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areas were studied: (1) Security —the feelings of security. (2) Social— the 
opportunity to give help to other people and develop close friendships. (3) 
Esteem— feeling of self-esteem from being in a management position or the 
prestige of the position. (4) Autonomy— opportunity for independent 
thought and for participating in the setting of goals in the organization. 
(5) Self-actualization— the opportunity for personal growth and develop- 
ment in the management position as well as a feeling of self-fulfillment and 
worthy accomplishment. The results of the study showed that higher-level 
managers placed relatively more emphasis on sclf-actualizatipiL and auton- 
omy needs than did the lower-level managers. There were no differences 
between higher- and lower-level managers on the other three needs. Addi- 
tional discussion of internal motivation or need fulfillment is covered in 
Chapters 2 and 1 1 of this book. 


LABOR UNIONS 

To the average person not connected with unions or organized labor, the 
term labor unions may evoke unpleasant feelings. It is unfortunate that 
the usual activities sponsored by organized labor that come to the attention 
of the general population carry negative connotations. Often labor unions 
are forced to use strikes or other power tactics to gain better working 
conditions or compensation for their members. Labor unions vserve many 
other purposes and arc as integral a part of many industries as arc many of 
the major corporate departments. 

One of the most valuable functions provided for workers by unions is 
the communications activity. In Eigurc 10.1 a typical industrial organiza- 
tional chart was shown. Tlie organization of large unions is not much 
different in a schematic diagram. However, there is a major communica- 
tions difference within the same structural hicrarchj in a management 
versus a union organization. In the management situation, each man in the 
hierarchy is the boss of the man below him. The subordinate looks to his 
superordinatc for the possibility of promotion. In a union, the worker or 
member decides who will serve in the level next above him. 

The first level of management in the union, generally referred to as the 
shop steward or committeeman, is elected by the members, llic executive 
board, the executive ^officers, the top-ranking management men of the 
union, and the various levels of supervision within the tinion arc all 
elected by the membership. 'Lhiis there is not the natural reticence toward 
communication upward through the union that there is in th^ management 
organization. The shop steward was elected to his job in the union by the 
men under him. Thus the men feel free to transmit their gripes and 
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grievances to their shop steward. At the same time the shop steward feels 
he must please the workers who elected him so he handles the ^icvances. 
He is under pressure to pass the grievances up higher in the union organiza- 
tion or to carry it to management’s representative to get satisfaction. If 
low-level management men cannot or will not give satisfaction, the union 
organization can easily carry the grievance to a higher level in its own 
organization and then to a high-level management representative. Thus 
workers can communicate with the high-level management men if it is 
essential. N tJie management organization, workers do not want to gripe 
repeatedly to their foreman for fear of reprisals. 

A second major function of the union for w^orkers is to provide a power 
structure that allows w'orker’s representation to be somewhat equivalent to 
management’s representation. Wlicn the feelings of w^orkers are brought 
up through the union communication system, they can then be taken to 
higher levels of management by a person representing a large group of 
individuals who can materially affect the company concerned. An individual 
worker can gripe to his foreman on the job, but the individual worker al- 
ways knows that the factory can keep on operating without him. When a. 
top uiiioi'i representative talks to top levels of management, he represents a 
large number of workers and can greatly affect the industr}^ 

In addition to providing a communication system and the power struc- 
ture for workers, at least three other personal needs are fulfilled by unions. 

( 1 ) T he worker is made to feel he is important. Instead of a w^orkcr, he is a 
member and a really first-class citizen. He is vital to the organization, and 
the organization treats him and makes him feel this w^ay. (2) The worker 
is made to feci that he belongs to a vcr\- powerful group. The power of the 
group is not only within the employing company, but is recognized through- 
out the United States, especially in terms of social and political power. 
Unions are well known for their power to influence legislation and legis- 
lators toward activities of value to workmen. (3) The union frequently 
provides members with facilities for meetings, athletic activities, and group 
get-togethers of a social nature. These needs are often not filled in the 
workers’ society by his community nor by his employer. 

Often the actions of unions and the techniques used are not under- 
stood. A ver>' brief review of the early labor situation may help us under- 
stand some of the reasons for actions of labor unions in the modern world. 
In the middle and late 1800’s, indusl'Jalization meant consolidation and 
cutbacks of skilled w'orkers and increases of low-lcvcl, repetitive jobs. 
Although skilled w'orkers had the best bargaining position, even in the 
1800’s they recognized the importance of grouping together. By 1850, 
there v/qvc some trade groups organized, mostly along skill Jihes. Many 
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individual unions at the local, state, and national levels were organized 
between 1850 and 1950, but essentially only five major federations of 
unions developed. In 1866 the National Labor Union appealed to both 
organized and unorganized workers to join a national federation. By 1869, 
the Knights of Labor, attempting to emancipate workers from slavery, 
agreed on a policy of no conflict with legitimate enterprise and, in effect, 
was against strikes and radical agitation in an attempt to bring about a 
condition where cver\^ worker could some clay become a capitalist. In 1886, 
the American Federation of Labor was formed, recognizing the permanence 
of the working class as a group and aiming for pure and simple unionism 
with the improvement of wages, hours, and working conditions. 'Fhcy were 
willing to employ strikes and to enforce collective bargaining for the better- 
ment of their own membership. The AFL, guided by the great leader 
Samuel Gompers, was essentially a trade union organized along skill 
groups. It, of course, was one of the major unions that has persisted to the 
present day. 

In 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) was organized, 
and became a small but very strong local group. The IWW, principally 
appealing to labor classes in the Western sections of the United States, 
refuted capitalism, and during its relatively short existence it suecceded in 
considerable violent action, introducing such new strike tactics as sit-ins 
and mass picketing. It pressed unsuccessfully for a fundamental transforma- 
tion oLthc economic order of the United States. It did accomplish the 
organization of unorganized workers, which led some of tliQ other organiza- 
tions, such as AFL, to recognize that the ignored unskilled industrial 
workers needed to be recognized. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
was organized in 1936 to bring into organized labor workers from such mass 
production industries as automobiles, steel, and rubber. A good deal of 
industrial strife was involved in the eventually successful organization. Hie 
CIO, even though more radical than the AFL, did not press for overthrow 
of the prevailing economic system, but instead endorsed the New Deal of 
the 1930\s and the liberal wing of the Democratic party. Only the AFL and 
CIO amalgamated unions have persisted. 'Fhe AFL and CIO were brought 
together in 1955, showing the basic similarity of interest in each in pro- 
ducing the best possible conditions for all workers. 

Wlicn much of the organization of workers took place, social conditions 
in the United States were far different from what they arc today. Excerpts 
from the testimony of Charles L. Harding, President of the Merchants and 
Woolen Company of Dedham, Massachusetts, to a United Sates Congress 
Senate committee in 1883 is abstracted: “When they [the workers] get 
starved down to it, then they will go to work at just what you can afford to 
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pay. I remember going through 1840, 1841 and 1842. We had very hard 
times all through that period and the manufacturers viere losing 
money. . . Mr. Harding suggested that although he was losing money, 
his was a small bill, and he felt that he would be all right if he could 
introduce lower wages, but that when he asked his workers if they were 
willing to take less money, they said no. Consequently he closed his factory 
down for the winter. In the spring, he went back to the factory and started 
to open, and as he did, some of the workers came to him and asked when 
he was goi.vig^to start the factory again. Some of the men who had said 
they would not work for lower usages came to him and begged for any kind 
of work, because during the winter they had not even enough food for their 
families. Mr. Harding concluded with, "When help find that they cannot 
do any better and learn that they have to go to work for a certain price or 
get nothing, they will have to go to work.” He went on to tell the Con- 
gressional committee how, in 1873, his mill had a strike. The men were 
striking for 10 hours of work and he ‘'couldn't afford to reduce their time” 
to that length each day, so there was a strike. I’he workers were out for 
about six weeks, during which time they ran out of funds and could not 
get dX'ciil at his store. Thus they had to come back to work under his 
conditions with no change in employment conditions (Litwack, 1962). In 
additional testimony to the same Senate committee, Mr. Livermore said, 
"T’hc hours of labor in the mills here for those who work the longest are 
from 6:30 a.m. to 12 and from 1 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday until 
4 P.M.; making an average of about lOH per day for each of the six working 
days of the week.” Mr. Livermore went on to sa\ , "I am informed and have 
no doubt from my investigation that it is true, that 40 years ago the hours 
of labor averaged 14 V 2 per day in the mills, that they were gradually 
reduced by the voluntary aet of the mill managers until they reached the 
limit which I have given as that of today.” When asked if there were any 
unions in the city of Manchester, New Hampshire, Mr. Livermore said 
emphatically no, that there were some attempts to form unions by agitators 
from the outside, but that generally the working people were not discon- 
tented with their pay or their conditions (Litwack, 1962). 

Against such a background some of the earlier unions came into being 
to obtain better working conditions and hours for the w'orkers. The situa- 
tion was not at all favorable. Mass opinion was much stronger against 
unions or organized labor than it is to^^iy. As typical of the ideology of the 
country and the attitude toward organized labor’s strike as a means of 
pressuring management into reforms, wc mention the railroad strikes of 
1877. Tlie strikes, which interrupted railroad traffic in a large part of the 
country, erupted almost spontaneously, in that there was no weH-organized 
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group among all railroads. Militiamen were called out in major cities to 
restore service and ''law and order.” In some places— for example, Phila- 
delphia— the militiamen were actually besieged in a roundhouse by a 
Pittsburgh crowd that had been infuriated at the killing of 22 of its citizens. 
President Rutherford B. Hayes then ordered federal troops into action. In 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Chicago fighting took place, resulting 
in the death of over a hundred workers. The most fascinating aspect is that 
the citizens of the United States forgot all about the issues at stake, involv- 
ing reduction of wages, long hours, poor working conditions^ ajad hostility 
to effective union organization. The strikes were brokeru the workers' 
demands spurned, and railroad service restored. 1’hc strikes did have a 
delayed effect upon the people of the United States. As a consequence, 
public opinion changed over the next half-century. 

Many difficulties were overcome as labor was organized and became a 
dominant force in highly industrialized organizations. Even so, organized 
labor still represented a small percentage of the working force. Probably 
not more than 10 percent of the working force belonged to organized groups 
by 1914 and perhaps no more than 30 percent c\’cn in 1960. 

Thus, although most management and society at large recognized organ- 
ized labor by the 1920's and 1930's, the trade union movement never really 
became strong in many areas. For example, of the construction workers in 
the United States, approximately 80 percent were organized by 1960. On 
the other hand, only 10 percent of government and wholesale workers were 
organized by 1960. In certain industries, then, organization has progressed 
rather strongly and rapidly, perhaps as a result of the poorer working 
conditions. 

Many people in the organized labor movement feel that unionism in the 
United States is actually decreasing. “The AFL-CIO Department of 
Organization acknowledges a modest drop in the percentage of organized 
workers from 40 to 59 percent of the eligible wage and salaried work force 
from 1953 to 1958. Union membership in 1958 stood at 18,100,000. Both 
the ratio and absolute number of union members had dropped further by 
1961” (Barkin, 1961). With the advent of more automation and newer 
methods of production that employ relatively few^r unskilled or low'cr- 
skilled workers, the labor movement is at an increasing disadvantage. 

There is no doubt that there arc many things wrong in some of the 
unions in the United States. Abuses of their offices by unioii leaders have 
been well publicized. Raekctcers in charge of organized groups have re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity. But many of the good points of unionism 
have received little publicity. In many situations, management people have 
had excellent rapport with unions and recognized their value. Mr. J. Irwin 
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Miller (1962), chairman of the board of Cummings Engine Company 
stated, In the complex industrial society in which wc live and ia which we 
are grouped together in very large units, I believe that the presence of 
strong responsible labor unions is essential to society, to the worker, and to 
management. Wlicn questioned if he meant that industry is more efficient 
with labor unions than without them, Mr. Miller went on to say: ^*In a 
large corporation where the line of communication from the head of the 
business to all the employees gets too long, you have got to short-circuit it. 
Otherwise, ^bji the time policies from the head reach the working men they 
become, through nobody’s fault, grossly distorted. With a labor union, 
what you arc really restoring is direct communication both ways, from the 
head to the workers and back from the working level to the top.” 

In the next section we will examine some of the interaction of union 
and management, trying to remember that a healthy atmosphere is advan- 
tageous to both management and workers. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

A news iicm of December 1962 indicated that the members of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters Union at Swift and Company’s Moultrie, Georgia, 
plant ratified a pay cut. 'The key provision of the newly negotiated contract 
was a drop of 5 cents in basic hourly rates, which the company had asked 
for in an attempt to make its plant more competitive in the area. , 

In October 1962 an unusual request was forwarded by the employees of 
Rutherford Dairy, Scaroboro Ontario, Canada. They requested that a nego- 
tiated $4-a-wcck raise in their union contract be cut because they feared 
that an increase of 1 cent a quart in the milk prices resulting from the 
raise would price them out of their customers. 

Of course, the twoutems just cited were purposely chosen to show coop- 
crativcncss of organized workers. It takes little searching to find the 
opposite kind of items. Requests— in fact, demands— by labor for additional 
compensation are common. However, many organized groups are recog- 
nizing the value of a realistic appraisal of a company’s ability to pay wages. 
With maturing leaders and employees within many organized groups, an 
understanding of w'hat corporations can pay and can be expected to provide 
as fringe benefits and working conditions is helping to bring about better 
union-management relations. Many tmions arc far better educated con- 
cerning the profits of the organization in which they arc involved than is 
the nation at large. For example, an Opinion Research Corporation news 
release in January 1963 showed that in a nationwide study of 1,000 adults, 
the estimated net profits of corporations was assumed to be 20 jtercent after 
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business expenses, including taxes. At the same time, such authorities as the 
First National City Bank of New York estimated the average net profit 
of the leading manufacturers was 5.4 percent and for all manufacturers 4.2 
percent. The public’s perception of the profits made by industry is simply 
not realistic compared to the actual situation. Unions more and more 
recognize that the company in which their members are employed must 
maintain a competitive position and provide a decent return on investment. 

As a means toward providing the security desired by workers, several 
unions have been asking for guaranteed annual wages. Fq’* example, in 
1961 Walter Reuthcr proposed to the General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
Corporations that the United Auto Workers membership of 500,000 be 
given salary status. Such demands force management to consider aspects of 
their situation that may not have been given adequate thought previously. 
The guaranteed annual wage may well become common for organized 
workers. 

In the early days of unions, strikes were the generally accepted technique 
of gaining organized status. Strike activity decreases as unions become more 
mature, employers’ policies change, and the union membership becomes 
relatively stable. More and more unions are serving their functions without 
the use of strikes but by other techniques. Currently unions arc invoK cd in 
two big services in labor-management relation: (1) negotiating contracts 
with management providing for the compensation and working conditions 
of the ^ employees, and (2) handling questions or disputes concerning 
interpretations or settlements of the terms wTitten in the contracts. The 
strike as a method of handling problems is not nearly as important as it is 
in the contract negotiatiorr. Ordinarily once a contract is negotiated there 
are three ways in which disputes can be handled without renegotiating a 
contract. These are labor-management committees, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion. 

It is usually the function of the local or company union official to carry 
on the daily activities Ixjtween management and workers. Carrying out 
negotiated contracts is usually accomplished by a fairly simple union or- 
ganizational structure consisting of a chairman, executive board, and com- 
mitteemen or stewards. All of these men are generally workers in the com- 
pany involved. Tlius they serve a dual function working on a job for 
management and working for their fellow members as represefitatives. In a 
labor-management committee, discu.ssions can take place and a joint solu- 
tion can be derived. Typical of the problems handled at this l4vel arc light- 
ing problems, heating problems, arguments between foremen iand workers, 
and other relatively minor difficulties. As long as the prevailing atmosphere 
is one of good faith, the frequent contacts between management and the 
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workers are advantageous. When the difficulties must be taken to a higher 
level for solution, arbitration or mediation can be used. (Additional 
information concerning negotiations is discussed in Chapter 14 of this 
book.) 

Some labor contracts are written with an arbitration clause that calls 
for arbitration in the case of certain grievances. Some contracts have a very 
broad arbitration clause that says everything can be taken to arbitration. 
Some contracts do not allow for arbitration. Arbitration refers to the use of 
a third par^, ^n outsider, who makes decisions after hearing both sides of a 
grievance or an argument. Typically representatives of management and 
workers present their views and evidence concerning a particular grievance 
before a person or a panel of persons acting as arbitrators. The arbitrators 
then act as judges, ruling in tlie context of the information presented. In 
most instances, the arbitration is binding and has been so agreed upon in 
advance by a vote of management and labor. 

Mediation refers to tl\c use of an outside part' to help both sides but 
without the power to make a decision. It is the function of the mediator 
to come into the situation and help the two sides to understand each 
other and to get cooperation between the two groups, but the mediatbr 
does not have power to make a decision. 

In recent years, arbitration has become increasingly popular as a means 
of handling grievances that cannot be handled by lalx)r-managemcnt com- 
mittees. However, labor and management each have hesitations about using 
arbitration. It is thus interesting to review a report by Stessin (1959). 
After analyzing 900 arbitration awards, he concluded that the arbitrator in 
general upholds the rights of management when it can be shown that a 
worker has disobejed rules, when an emplo\ce is absent so much, even 
for the best of reasons, that his ser\accs are of little or no value to the com- 
pany, when the worker docs not respect managerial status, when there is 
proven incompetence, when there are fights or altercations, and when 
there are strikes or walkouts. Arbitrators in general have found that it is 
the responsibility of shop stewards or union officials to take action measures 
to keep their men from walking out if they want any sympathy from the 
arbitrators. They ha\'e generally ruled that time properly used is vital to 
the success of a business enterprise and that disruption of plant operations 
is absolutely improper. 

More and more evidence is accun sedating that grievances sent to arbi- 
tration become fewer as managers arc better trained in the handling of 
grievances. Supervisors who understand grievances can handle them before 
they go to arbitration or mediation, in fact, before they become formal 
grievances. 
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Union-management relationships are group interpersonal relationships. 
The better^ the skill of representatives of each group, the more successful 
the interaction. More knowledge of human behavior will aid understanding 
of interpersonal relations, both group and individual. 


SUMMARY 

Man is in constant contact with other men. "Hie interpersonal relationship 
of man to other men in the industrial world is exemplified .by^thc super- 
visor-worker relationship. 

As big business grew, formalized structures developed to aid those in 
charge in effectively using man and machines. Most organizational charts 
show line and staff positions. The line functions concern the authority or 
control responsibilities, whereas staff men arc special helpers for the line 
supervisors. Just how many men should be supervised by each line manager 
is under consideration. Newer views question the span of control concepts 
in use, suggesting that the evaluation of how much supervision a manager 
must do is not determined just by the number of men he controls. 

• Supervisors control workers by communicating with them. Many 
barriers to effective communication were discussed with some suggestions 
for improving both verbal and written communication. 

Since the 1920’s human relations have been stressed as vital to produc- 
tion. 'ITie famous Hawthorne studies were summarized. Thev showed that 

f ■' 

workers produce more when they are accepted as humans and given a 
chance to participate in planning their own destinies on their jobs. The 
influence of the Hawthorne studies has been great. But recently some 
authorities have questioned the principle of general participation for all 
workers. 

The questions ‘AVhat is supervision?'' “What do supervisors do?" and 
“Who can be a good supervisor?" were discussed. There arc many varia- 
tions of supervisory techniques that may be successful. The activities 
involved in supervision can be learned. Finding a man with the capacity 
and ability to perform adequately as a supervisor is extremely difficult, for 
no predictors seem to be adequately correlated with successful job perform- 
ance. 

Many of the man-to-man relations in industry are between representa- 
tives of workers and management. A brief review of the labor movement 
in the United States was presented to help us understand the background 
for current unions. Negotiation and handling of workers' grievances were 
discus.sed as relationships between union and management representatives. 

As more understanding of human behavior is accomplished, more 
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efficient use of man's abilities and better human-to-human relations will 
develop. 
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book is made up of articles by authors from various disciplines, keyed to 
Sutermeistef's writings and conceptual scheme. 

Whyte, W. H. J. (1956). The Organization Man. New York; Simon & 
Shuster. 

One author's view of modern American society, emphasizing particularly 
♦^he influence of industrial organizations in directing man's behavior. 



Behavior is causeh; it is not just a free-wheeling or chance occurrence. 
In an industrial situation, man is a human organism just as in any other 
environment. 'I’he special functioning of man in a working situation is the 
result of the interaction of environment and man. ^ • 

Behavior of humans is so complex and the causal factors so main that 
the precise relationship between cause and effect is often not known. 
However, in our daily lives we recognize the importance of causation. Most 
of us agree with the example from Chapter 1; when riding in an automobile 
wc approach a green traffic light with assurance that traffic at the cross 
streets will not move into our line of motion. In other w'ords, we believe 
in causation and control of behavior. Wc recognize that people become 
mentally ill or poorly adjusted due to factors that are not completely under 
their control, and consequently wc feel that they need help or treatment 
rather than whippings or exorcism. 

A fascinating aspect of human nature is that tlie causation principle is 
acceptable for some beha\’ior, as the examples just mentioned, but not 
for many aspects of behavior. 1 he principle of causation means that a 
person must do in a given situation what he does. He may experience 
feelings of pleasantness or unpleasantness as a result of his action, ])ut 
blaming or punishing incorrect action will not change the past behavior. 
The principles discussed in Chapter 1 of this book arc obviously of impor- 
tance at this point. If you arc not familiar with general principles of 
learning, you should review' the first section of that chapter. 

Behavior is brought about as a result of some stimulation. All action in 
an organism’s repertoire of behavior is the result of some stimulation. 
Figure 11.1 shows a diagrammatic representation of the relationship be- 
tween stimulus and response. 
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llie formula in Figure 11.1 is an oversimplification of the principle of 
causation ©f behavior. A stimulus leads to some sort of interaction with 
an organism, which is followed by behavior that we call a response. 
This response is also fed back to the organism as a stimulus. Thus the 
S < — > O — > R formula indicates Stimulus interacting with Organism fol- 




I timulus- 


rganism 


i\\ 


esponse 


Figure 11.1. A diagrammatic representation of the principle of causation of be- 
havior. A stimulus interacts with an organism and a response follows. The response 
is fed back into the organism as a stimulus. 

lowed by Response. For example, a person touches a hot radiator. Special 
receptor cells in the organism are activated by the temperature. I’he neural 
network of the organism transmits the stimulus from the reeeptors through 
various connections to effector cells, which respond. The hand is tlius with- 
drawn. The response is fed back to the organism so withdrawal response 
stops appropriately. In a \'cry short period of time the organism took infor- 
mation ^provided by the stimulus, interacted with it, and sent stimuli to cer- 
tain parts of the body, resulting in a withdrawal response of tl.ie part of the 
body that had contacted the hot surface. Of course, the experience of pain 
was recorded and persisted for some time after the immediate action. (As 
described in Chapter 2, the pain sensation may also arouse behavior.) In 
future situations, the hand will withdraw before a burn takes place, since 
the human organism has the capacity to interact witlv the stimulus informa- 
tion and to use experience to modify its behavior. This process was dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1 of this book. 

In this chapter we will discuss adaptations within an organism while 
interacting with its environment, particularly in a work situation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR 

The enormously complex human organism contains thousands of unsolved 
mysteries, many in the realm of behavior. Responses are emitted by the 
organism without known cause or direct relationships between cause and 
effect. On the other hand, there are many relationships that arc fairly well 
established and can help in an understanding of behavior. Although it may 
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not seem particularly appropriate for an understanding of man in an indus- 
trial setting, for a moment we will diverge to a discussion of behavior in the 
very earliest stages of life. Thus we may more fully understand some of the 
aspects of behavior seen in adulthood. 

Immediately after birth the human organism no longer lives in a com- 
pletely satisfying environment as just before birth. The baby must breathe, 
take in food, and eliminate waste products for himself. Although some re- 
sponses are innate, relatively few complex behavioral patterns exist at birth. 
Most behaviw is acquired through experience. However, some response pat- 
terns are emitted without any previous experience. For example, very soon 
after birth a baby can be expected to give a sucking response when a nipple 
or other object is placed in its mouth or on its lips. There are also other 
inborn responses— for example, the grasping reflex of the hands when an 
object is touched in the palm. 

Let us examine the act of responding to the nipple being placed in the 
mouth or brushing the lips. As soon as the infant makes the first response 
of sucking and food is taken into the mouth, another inherited response 
follows— swallowing of tlic food. This response seems to be satisfying to the. 
organism, and additional responses of the same sort continue. Thus condi- 
tions necessary for learning are evidenced, and the organism tends to repeat 
the action whenever a nipple is placed in its mouth again. Following the 
S-O-R paradigm, stimulation (in this case a nipple or a material with 
sweetened substance, such as mother's milk or formula) is proviclcd to a 
sense organ so that stimulation can enter the organism. As discussed in 
Chapter 1 the basic need of an organism for food was satisfied by a par- 
ticular response. Thus the organism perceived the change in his environ- 
ment so that tlie response tends to reoccur more often in the future. Any 
stimuli that also impinge upon receptor organs at the time that the response 
is reinforced tend to become important in controlling or bringing about the 
particular response. Thus if the baby was held by its mother at the time of 
feeding, the stimulations provided in tactual and visual stimulation were 
also important. Soon behavior is modified so that the baby that might ha\'e 
cried until it was fed learned to stop crying when it 'vas picked up previous 
to being fed. 

Let’s back up for a moment to sec what conditions were important in 
the organism in order to bring about crying. 'T’he organism that is com- 
pletely fed and has no need for additional food could not be expected to 
take in food. However, even just after birth, the organism uses cnerg\ and 
consequently is no longer satiated in terms of food. In fact, he becomes 
more and more imbalanced as the cells of the body burn up the food, llius 
a need is created in the organism. 
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The relationship between physiological changes io the organism, need, 
and motivational state can be described by means of diagrams, as shown in 
Figure 11.2. 



(d) 


Figure 11.2, a, b, c, d. Diagrammatic representations of an organism in terms of 
one physiological characteristic. In (a) the organism is in a state of complete 
balance on this characteristic. As needs create pressure on the organism it moves 
into a less balanced position, as shown in (b) or extreme imbalance as shown in 
(c). In (d) the motivation to get back to a state of balance is shown. 

In these diagrams a triangle has been used to represent the human or- 
ganism in terms of one particular physiological characteristic— for example, 
hunger. Immediately after ingesting all of the food that the organism can 
hold we can say that the body is in a state of balance or homeostasis on this 
one particular characteristic. Diagrammatically, we represent this by a tri- 
angle, with the base horizontal or flat to the surface upon which it is rest- 
ing (Figure 11.2a). Immediately upon completion of feeding, in fact even 
while eating, the cells of the body are burning food, and thus the blood 
supply is depleting the energy provided by the ingestion of food. As time 
goes by, more of the available food supply is used, and a greater and greater 
need is created in the body. Diagrammatically we show this by an arrow 
forcing one point of the triangle into movement away from balance (Figure 
11.2b). Thus, with the passage of time, additional use of the food leads to 
a greater imbalanced position, as represented by the triangle with a point 
toward the surface upon which it is resting (Figure 11.2c). In this position, 
the triangle tends to move to a state of balance again. We haye a state of 
the organism that is frequently called a highly motivated coi^ition. The 
organism has been forced into this state of imbalance by needs built up 
within the organism and is now motivated to fulfill these needs (Figure 
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11. 2d). The needs behind the motivated condition may be labeled or com- 
pletely ignored. 

Some theorists feel that a generalized activated condition of the organ- 
ism is created by innumerable stimuli and that there is no reason to try to 
name even the more common stimuli that seem to be involved. As ex- 
plained in Chapter 2, we find it helpful to label certain response sequences 
of behavior according to general stimulus categories. Table 2.2 presents 
such a list of commonly accepted motives, with examples of their assumed 
stimuli. If^ou are not familiar with Chapter 2 it would be well to review 
it at this point, because we will not repeat the material here. 

If the needs are fulfilled, the organism will essentially revert to a state 
of balance on this particular characteristic. In most cases in our environ- 
ment the basic physiological motivations are fulfilled quite easily and the 
human organism stays relatively in a state of balance. If we go back to the 
example of the newborn baby, at the time that the baby completely ingests 
all the food that he can, his motivational condition concerning food could 
be diagrammatically shown as in Figure 11.2a. Very soon the use of the food 
creates the condition shown in Figure 11.2b, then Figure 11.2c, and a striv- 
ing to get back to the balance of all types shown in Figure 11. 2d. Wh6n 
the organism is highly motivated (Figure 11.2c or d), behavior of all types 
increases. If one of these activities results in helping the organism get back 
into the state of balance again, thus changing the perceived stimulus situa- 
tion, it will be repeated in the future under similar conditions. One of the 
most common instances of all random behavior of babies is crying. When 
a baby is hungry, he expresses the hunger in random movement, including 
crying. When his mother provides food, the random behavior and the cry- 
ing both cease as the food is ingested and the bab) gets nearer a state of 
balance on the characteristic of food. In the future, because of learning, 
the mere presence of- the mother or the picking up of the baby by the 
mother will stop the crying. This then is a very' simple explanation of a 
rudimentary level of behavior. 

We have explained simple beha\'ior in quite a naive fashion. Naturally 
workers don't function as simply as the way we have just described. The 
work environment is not a situation where just one characteristic, such as 
food deprivation, works upon an organism at a time. However, let us con 
tinuc at the elementar}' level a bit further. Suppose that an organism is in 
a motivated state, as shown in Figure l^2d. At that time, the organism is 
attempting to get back into a state of balance. If this can be readily ac- 
complished, the organism can be satisfied and a fairly normal balance re- 
obtained. However, a variety of factors may be introduced to keep the or- 
ganism from returning to the state of balance, and the organisoi might be 
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described as frustrated. Chapter 2 of this book presents a range of possible 
blockings that result in frustration. 

In Figure 11.3 wc show a frustrated condition diagraniinatically. 
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Figure 11.3. A diagrammatic representation of an organism in a frustrating con- 
dition. An obstacle blocks the fulfillment of a motivated condition of the organism. 

It will be noticed that an obstacle keeps the motivational state from 
being relieved by the organism's returning to a state of balance. When the 
motivational state of the organism is not allowed to reorient itself in a 
balanced position, the organism becomes frustrated or dissatisfied. The re- 
sult of this dissatisfaction is increased behavior. General responses become 
more and more frequent as motivation is thwarted. Often a variety of re- 
sponses that are not particularly conducive to solving the situation take 
place. For example, when the baby previously mentioned gets hungrier, 
kicking, squirming, crying, gurgling, wiggling occur, and only a few of these 
responses have any possible value in reducing the motivational state. Chap- 
ters 2, 3, and 4 discuss many of the typical reactions of adults and what 
might be done to help lessen such situations and reactions. In this chapter 
we will deal briefly with a few typical responses in an industrial situation. 

Behavior is affected by stimuli from within and outside an organism. In 
previous chapters we discussed some of the stimuli tliat may enter the or- 
ganism from his environment. We will now discusj? some of the cliarac- 
teristies of the organism that may have an effect upon the responses he 
gives. It must be remembered that any time stimuli are changed, the or- 
ganism is changed too, and when the organism is changed, stimulation en- 
tering the organism is changed, because the organism interacts with the 
information from his environment before responding to it himself. In other 
words, stimulus and organism are inextricably intertwined and cannot be 
treated separately even though they are often discussed separately for pur- 
poses of clarity. 

Tlie major characteristics that will be discussed in the next few sections 
concern motivation, pay, attitudes and morale, fatigue, and adcidents and 
safety. These may all be subsumed under the general topic of reactions to 
a need situation or motivational state in the organism. 
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MOTIVES 

In his book Zest for Work Ilcrscy (1955) stated: “In reality ej^ch depart- 
ment or small plant is like a small town. The people in a small town are 
gossipy, mean, jealous, and narrow. They are also courageous, industrious, 
kindly, cheerful and helpful in times of trouble. Turning the spotlight on 
one side of the picture you sec the avarice and wickedness of men. Turn 
it on the other and you sec just as clearly their courage and their helpful- 
ness to one another. 

“So it with the workers in these studies. With want and poNcrty 
just around the corner they still laughed and joked. I'hey gave part of their 
last dollar to the fellow worker who was sick or who had suffered an acci- 
dent. . . On the surface they were callous and rough. . . 'I’he worker, 
however, gives people a false impression of himself. Unless warped b\ 
nature or circumstances, he carries beneath that hard exterior a warm heart, 
ready to respond generously to kindh and considerate treatment, to justice 
and fair play, with all the finer feelings that distinguish commonship.” It 
is obviously the problem in industr\' to find the motivators to bring into 
play the warm heart, generous and considerate treatment, and fair play of 
the woiktis in an industrial setting. Ilcrse\ was correct when he suggestccT 
that these qualities arc still in the human, but from years of experience, 
mueli of the working force in our society has learned that work is distasteful 
and that they should dt) as little as possible to obtain the maximum return. 

Historical Perspective. Brown (1954) emphasized the historical perspec- 
tive in explaining present attitudes toward work in the first few chapters 
of his book I'he Social Psychology of Industry. lie pointed out three major 
phases of machine utilization in the past thousand \ears: (1 ) The medieval 
stage lasted from about a.d. 1000 to 1750, when tin* main material was 
wood with wind, water, and some animals as the power source. Vcr\ little 
industrialization took place during the period, and the ideas or ideology 
prevalent at the time was that each member had his own function in the 
society and that each person was to stay within his own situation. Workers 
were relatively content because they were secure and kiiew what their situa- 
tion was and never really had an understanding of how to move from one 
position in society to another. The society was certainly' not ideal, but in 
some respects, most members of the different levels of society felt loved 
and protected even though they yvere subjected to a relatively loyv standard 
of living compared to others. 

(2) The industrial revolution brought a new stage of capitalism with 
much higher standards of living. Iloyvever, yvith increasing wealth came 
the idea of a “just price'' (payment for the value of the producbproduced ) . 
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Social justice, which was formerly the important method of estimating 
value, disappeared, and the capitalistic economy put the individual entirely 
on his own feet. What he did, how he did it, and whether he succeeded or 
failed were determined by his own performancs. Thus the individual gained 
more freedom. At the same time larger amounts of capital were needed for 
production facilities, more people were involved, less craftsmanship was 
demanded, and more specialization came into being. The ideolog}' of the 
period made it appear almost antisocial to help the weak or the poor. The 
fit were more likely to persist in the environment, and the poqr or unsuited 
were liable to disappear according to Darwinian theory. It was acceptable 
to be self-interested in human actions, and basic motivations became the 
avoidance of pain and the obtaining of pleasure. Workers felt less secure 
and started to feel that their hours at work were just time taken from their 
real life, in return for the privilege of being able to live the rest of their 
time as they desired. ''Work was, as he had been taught, the antithesis of 
all pleasure and happiness; it was no longer performed for the greater glory 
of God, for the master craftsman in whose house he lived, for the honor of 
the craft, or even out of purely personal pride, but was merely for the sake 
of earning money to do other things'' (Brown, 1954). 

(3) About the beginning of the present century, the modern phase be- 
gan, Mass production brought about efficiency in engineering, and Taylor 
and Gilbreith brought about the use of man as a function of the man- 
machine system. Since the original motion-and-time-study work, the con- 
cept of "one best way" of work has been questioned. Emphasis has been 
returned to finding how to get the man motivated to do what he really 
wants to do, cooperate with other men, be kind to others, gain a feeling of 
achievement, and not simply earn an income in the working situation. 

Brown suggested that it is important to recognize that any society, 
whether at the national, community, or single factory level, is of the nature 
of an organism and therefore cannot easily be changed. In other words, a 
society can be changed only in relationship to how it exists at this moment 
and in terms of its own needs. It is necessary to keep a healthy skepticism 
in respect to what can be done in the way of social change. 

Primary and Secondary Motivation. With this background ^n mind, let 
us look again at the topic of motivation. We will sometimes oversimplify 
in order to clarify our discussion. Motivation may be divided |nto primary 
motivation, based on those physiological changes or imbalances in the 
human organism, and secondary motivation, which is learned as a result of 
experience. Both motivations are important in our society, but secondary 
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motivation is generally of more importance in the modern world. For most 
societies, the basic physiological motivations are fulfilled as a natural con- 
sequence of living in organized societies. 

Referring to Chapters 1 and 2 of this book, it will be recalled that 
motivation is construed as an intervening variable resulting from the 
passage of time or by deprivation of some sort. The organism in its daily 
functioning creates primary motivation by simply existing. Physiologically, 
food, liquid, oxygen, and so on, are consumed, and a need for these 
materials i^ careated. Experience and interactions with others in society 
create secondary motivation. In the modern world, money will purchase 
materials needed to satisfy all of the primary and many of the secondary 
motivations. Thus money has become an important source of satisfaction 
for work. We will discuss pay more fully in a later section, but now we 
must examine another method of explaining motivation. 

Need Hierarchy. Maslow (1943) essentially suggested that what man 
really wants is more of everything. Man desires a better and better situation 
for himself. He wants only what he does not already have, and thus satis- 
fied needs do not motivate behavior. Maslow said that needs or wants ca'h 
be arranged in a hierarchy of importance. Thus, when needs on the lower 
level arc filled, those on a higher level emerge and demand satisfaction. 
The hierarchy of needs he suggested placed physiological needs as lowest or 
basic, then safety needs, social needs, esteem needs, and finally self;realiza- 
tion needs. (This material is included in Chapter 2, and Maslow's hier- 
archy of needs are combined with others in 'lable 2.2.) 

As already stated, physiological needs are basically filled by living in 
modern society. The average wage earner quite adequately fulfills the basic 
physiological needs for food, drink, temperature regulation, rest, and so on, 
for himself and his family. As adults, there is little safety need, because 
the need for protection from physical danger is rather remote in civilized 
society. Children or neurotic or mentally disturbed adults arc sometimes 
more motivated by the needs for safety. However, there is some need for 
safety expressed in the desire for a guaranteed annual wage, sickness and 
accident protection, and so on, demanded by labor. 

After the physiological and safety needs are fulfilled, the social needs 
for togetherness and a feeling of belonging arc of importance. These needs 
are difficult to satisfy in our society and have become increasingly im- 
portant as more urbani 2 ^tion takes place and less group behavior outside 
of the work situation is expected. Loyalties to groups of fellow workers, 
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bowling clubs, athletic teams, and gangs are expressions of this need for 
togetherness and belonging. Much of the motivation in industry can be 
attributed to this need, as shown by the Hawthorne studies and the em- 
phasis on human relations training. 

The next higher level in Maslow's hierarchy of needs is becoming in- 
creasingly important. A p>erson wants to feel worth while, to feel that he 
has achieved the goals he has set for himself, and to feel that he has 
attained status and prestige in the eyes of others. These are very real needs 
and result in '‘keeping up with the Joneses'" at home as well as .performing 
at least among the average standards of the group at work. Superior per- 
formance is acceptable in some work groups, but in others it results in 
loss of esteem. Thus the worker may be motivated to produce less than he 
can actually do in order to maintain goodwill among his fellow workers. 
At the same time he may desire to improve his performance because of his 
own feeling of self-worth. ITiis results in a conflict or frustrating situation, 
which may be difficult for the worker to handle. Such blocking of motiva- 
tion has received considerable attention in Chapter 2 of this book. 

The highest need level suggested by Maslow was for self-realization, 
wlbich refers to doing or being what one really can do or be. Tliis means 
putting forth to one's fullest potential. A person who attains the activity 
that he feels that he can do has achieved satisfaction of the highest level 
of motivation. Relatively few humans arc capable of self-realization. Mas- 
low suggested only outstanding men such as Abraham Lincoln and William 
James have come close to self-realization. As more and more of the lower 
needs are fulfilled, the higher needs in the hierarchy become more im- 
portant and the standards of our entire society may be raised. More people 
will be able to fulfill their esteem needs and thus concentrate on self- 
realization needs. 

McDermid (1960) summarized the practical aspects of Maslow’s theory 
of motivation by suggesting that money can be of value, because it produces 
purchasing power for the physiological motivation and security or safety 
needs. Properly handled, money can also be of value at the social need 
level, since incentive awards can show the participant that he belongs or 
participates in the group welfare. Money can also be used to confirm a 
person's sense of achievement in terms of feeling that he adequately com- 
pleted the job or he would not have received the compensation. It also 
shows that others esteem a person’s performance. Incentive awards may 
eneourage the recipients to fulfill their own potential and tihus partially 
solve self-realization needs, but these needs are the most difficult of all for 
monetary compensation to fulfill. 
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PAY 

Money is important in rewarding men and must still be considered even 
though it has been overemphasized in the past. Payroll represents the major 
cost of doing business for many industrial concerns. Even so, McDermid 
(1960) emphasized that the studies that have been made concerning 
compensation generally discuss what is being done, not why it is being 
done or what should be done to get the most out of compensation pro- 
grams. He explained that compensation programs were traditionally based 
on the classical economic theory that man as a rational organism was 
motivated by the desire to maximize his economic gain. He argued that 
the psychological theory of motivation advanced by Maslow provides a 
better method of understanding human behavior. 

Many writers have discussed the value of money or pay in terms of 
productivity. For example, Rothe (1960) summarized some of the classic 
studies and evidence for surveys concerning pay. He showed that a variety 
of studies showed that money improved production. On the other hand, 
other studies, including the famous Hawthorne studies, indicated that 
different factors are more important in production. Surveys of workers have 
shown time and again that pay is not the number-one factor when seekiilg* 
employment or in providing happiness in the work situation. Monetary 
compensation per sc is of value, but most likely achieves its value following 
the lines of Maslow's theory. 

Rothe (1960) argued that learning (and therefore production) is 
affected by monetary compensation. As we suggest in this book, Rothe 
believes that pay increases may be of value . . if they are given soon after 
an outstanding accomplishment, if the employee is told the reason for 
the increase, and if, on the other hand, his undesirable actions are imme- 
diately pointed out to him as grounds for the withholding of a raise.'' 
Rothe thus argued for individually negotiated increases rather than the 
general raises that are given to the employees regardless of their particular 
productivity. In fact, he suggested that of all the common methods of 
increasing pay, including cost of living, length of service, profit sharing, 
and bonuses and commissions, the only systems that are really worth while 
in terms of fulfilling motivation are individual- and group-incentive plans. 
He suggested that the individual-incentive plans are of most value in im- 
mediately fulfilling needs and that group incentives are of value when the 
groups are such that the individual ma; recognize his contribution to the 
achievement and the relationship between his groups' achievement and 
increased compensation. Although Rothe was summarizing many studies, 
his conclusions must be tempered. In earlier chapters we have pointed out 
many shortcomings of individual- and group-incentive pay plans. These 
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must also be considered when evaluating possible wage-increase methods. 

As another consideration about pay, we again emphasize the need for 
security and its relationship to compensation programs. The standard of 
living in the United States is at such a level that the basic physiological 
needs of most people are provided. As these needs are even more adequately 
fulfilled, security becomes more important. Organized labor has been em- 
phasizing the importance of payment plans that provide security for their 
members. Payment plans have involved pensions and fringe benefits, and 
in the future a salary status for workers will become more common. Some 
large organizations already have experience with such a payment system. 
Brooks (1962) suggested that as automation spreads through industry 
there is going to be a narrowing of the distinction between the white- and 
the blue-collar worker in terms of compensation plans and other fringe 
benefits such that there will be a salaried working class. International 
Business Machines, for example, has eliminated the hourly wage and has 
all employees on salaries. He cited several business executives who have 
had experience w'ith automated industry. ITicy suggested that incentive 
plans and hourly rate systems are not effective. As organizations become 
riiore and more automated, workers, in order to gain security, will be seek- 
ing and obtaining salaried status. 

Kaponya (1962). by means of a case history, told of some of the prob- 
lems of placing blue-collar workers on salary. He suggested that the first 
thing t^iat must be considered is the human relations aspects of the worker- 
management relationship. If there is a basic philosophy of employer rela- 
tions carefully conceived to increase management's awareness of the re- 
lationship of people with 'each other, then the groundwork has been 
completed for a transition of blue-collar workers to a salary status. He 
presented a list of conditions that need to exist in a firm's business climate 
before it takes the crucial step of putting all workers on salary; “1. Tlie 
basic objective of an all-on-salary plan cannot be to ‘keep unions out.' 2. If 
management feels that its hourly employees are more conscious of their 
rights and wishes than they arc of their responsibilities, any plans to place 
such workers on salary should be dropped." (He felt that there should be 
an effort to understand people, their drives, motivations, needs and inter- 
ests, rather than consider what they should be.) “3, The firm must have 
developed meticulously kept records on absenteeism." (If absenteeism is 
high, it should be reduced before the program is introduced.)' “4. A sound 
personnel department is important." 

Many studies have shown that pay is important as a sotirce of satis- 
faction in a work situation. However, workers are involved not only in 
earning an income but in deriving satisfaction from a variety of other 
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functions. Many of the secondary motivations or socially important needs 
can be satisfied by the work situation. Satisfaction on the job has been 
shown not only to increase performance on the job, as reported by Baxter, 
Taaffe, and Hughes (1953), but also to improve the general adjustment of 
the worker in his life and to be especially so for men more than for women 
(Brayfield, Wells, and Strate, 1957). 

Evaluation of Motivation in Industry. Now that we have investigated 
pay as a p4)S8ibility for motivating men, let's consult some evaluations of 
how well motivation is accomplished in the actual work situation. At a 
conference of the New York State School of Industrial Relations concern- 
ing the impact of psychiatry on American management, Dr. Herzberg 
indicated that the jobs that most people hold are ''mental health hazards.'' 
He suggested that such satisfaction as achievement, recognition, respon- 
sibility, and advancement that are often important to workers are fre- 
quently ignored by management. Instead management emphasizes super- 
vision, salary, interpersonal relationships, and working conditions. Dr. Mc- 
Lean at the same conference indicated that trying to satisfy employees by 
materfal benefits is essentially impossible. He felt that employees nedd 
psychological need fulfillment and that unfulfilled emotions are frequently 
transferred to drives for higher wages or greater fringe benefits and shorter 
hours. The psychological needs previously pointed out by Herzberg are 
not being filled and are causing the unrest. Herzberg concluded that man- 
agement must help workers obtain a feeling of accomplishment, from 
creativity and from meaningful jobs so that an employee can have some 
control over the way his job is done and realize a sense of personal growth 
and achievement. 

Argyris (1961) argued that the present and future of personnel ad- 
ministration must be more closely governed by behavioral seience research. 
He emphasized that human relations policies in the future must be shifted 
as follows: "FROM policies (1) that emphasize satisfaction, morale, 
happiness; (2) that individuals are conceived as the most important part 
of an organization; (3) that require sub-ordinates to be developed by their 
superiors; (4) that define the objectives of executive development programs 
the changing of executive's behavior, TO policies ( 1 ) that emphasize in- 
ternal committment, self-responsibility, productiveness; (2) that assume 
individuals are but one part of the organization and their importance 
varies under different conditions; (3) that assure no one can develop 
anyone else except himself. The door to development is locked from the 
inside; (4) that assume the objective is to help the executive become more 
aware and accepting of himself and therefore of others. ' He summarized 
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that '‘healthy individuals probably prefer to give of themselves so long as 
they are not required to give up themselves/' 

Motivation is a topic that has received a great deal of attention. Still 
there is little concrete evidence concerning motivation. The hierarchical- 
need approach suggested by Maslow and expanded by others seems to have 
merit. For the industrial situation, needs for self-esteem and self-actualiza- 
tion seem to be of importance as motivators. Men entering industry must 
conceive methods by which these needs can be used to increase productivity 
in the working situation. Man may fulfill the self-actualizati(5Ti tneed in his 
work situation. Great enjoyment as well as satisfaction can be obtained 
while at work. However, some research indicated that men achieve satis- 
faction in the work situation but that occupational satisfaction is not 
necessarily a function of the degree to which needs arc satisfied in the 
occupation. In other words, some people obtain satisfaction of needs by 
work to a much greater degree than do others. (Kuhlcn, 1963; Brayfield 
and Crockett, 1955). 


INCENTIVE 

An incentive is a condition or object perceived as capable of satisfying 
motivation. Incentives tend to arouse dormant motivational conditions 
within an organism. Incentives apparently cause an organism to become 
aware pf motivational conditions. Thus a deprivation of some sort, created 
as described earlier, may be overlooked by an organism until an incentive 
directs the attention of the organism so that he will perceive the motiva- 
tional condition. 

For example, a person who has not eaten for some time may not be 
hungry. He may be carrying on routine behavior. If a special effort is 
needed he may exert the necessary energy with litHc additional incentive 
except his own desire to do the extra work. If, however, he is shown a 
juicy steak and told that it will be his upon completion of the extra work, 
he may work harder and faster. The incentive may make him aware of his 
hunger, and thus the motivation will increase his activity. 

There is probably no one ideal incentive. As Brown (1954) pointed 
out, “incentives vary from one culture to another, from one firm to an- 
other, and from one individual to another (one man may value money 
where another may find greater leisure or opportunities for promotion a 
more powerful stimulant)." In the United States, money has become 
extremely valuable as a satisfier of motivation. However, an incentive is a 
reward held out in front of an organism to encourage performance. Thus 
the organism must be motivated so that the incentive may have value as a 
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potential reinforcer. Motivation can be fulfilled by the attainment of the 
incentive. 

In the previous section wc discussed motives and pay. Although we 
concluded that money is generally not the complete solution for workers’ 
motivations, economic incentives are of some value. Men are interested in 
money and they are interested in good human relations. As Whyte (1952) 
stated: “Flie issue then is not: economic incentives or human relations. 
The problem is to fit economic incentives and human relations effectively 
together, t© mtegrate them. In other words, the pulling power of money 
reward will be strongly affected by the pattern of human relations into 
which it is introduced.” Whyte went on to argue that “Systems of financial 
incentives in industry today probably yield a net gain in productivity, but 
most of them fail to release more than a small fraction of the energy and 
intelligence workers have to give to their jobs. Even when the financial 
incentive yields higher productivity, it may also generate such conflicts 
within the organization that we must wonder whether the gains are worth 
the costs.” As Whyte suggested, management must recognize the value of 
incentives and the human relations problems in industry. A planned pro- 
gram using financial incentives and a good human relations approach will 
achieve the greatest productivity of workers. 

Many studies have shown that workers ha\'e different needs. A general 
list of needs includes steady w'ork, good working conditions, high pay, and 
other factors. High pay is usually not the top priority for workers^. Most 
studies show that pay generally ranks after conditions of the wwking 
environment, the people in the work situation, steadiness of work, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and so on. Since this is the case, it would seem 
that these factors could be of \aluc as incenthes. As a matter of fact, they 
arc very valuable as incentives in the hiring situation if they can be showm 
to be a\'ailablc to perspective employees. 

The need hierarchy presented by Maslow' and discussed earlier in this 
book contains a variety of suggestions that might be used as incentives. 
Often management must point out to the workers how these needs can 
be fulfilled by work. Thus incentives can be put to practical use. 

Gibbs and Brown (1955) presented results of a study using know^lcdge 
of performance as an incentive. It has been generally accepted that knowl- 
edge of results is important in learning. Generally such knowledge acts as 
reinforcement. It is possible too that su^h knowledge of results may also 
motivate behavior. Gibbs and Brown conducted research in which subjects 
could see a counter on one half of their trials but not on the other half. 
The experiment was arranged so that each subject should be motivated 
only by self-competition and his own satisfaction in doing the>work. The 
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results showed that when the subjects could see the counters they produced 
about 25 *percent more than when they couldn’t see the count of their 
own production. 

These results have been extrapolated to industry. Generally they have 
been interpreted to mean that increased awareness of motivation is created. 
Thus increased production should follow when workers are aware of their 
production. 

Chapanis (1964) essentially repeated Gibbs’ and Brown’s work. He 
used four groups of subjects in four simulated work situations: (1) no 
knowledge of performance was given; (2, 3) a counter showed each 
worker a continuous record of his production; and (4) a counter showed 
output, and the worker was required to record his output every 15 minutes. 
No significant differences occurred in the performance of the groups. 

Chapanis concluded that the substantial difference in results between 
Gibbs’ and Brown’s study and his own might be due to some differences in 
methodology. He also suggested that it is possible that Gibbs and Brown 
attained a positive effect “due to some additional factors present in their 
experiment which were not present in mine.” In the Gibbs and Brown 
experiment there were no learning effects whereas in the Chapanis experi- 
ment there were definite improvements in performance during the experi- 
mental sessions. In the Chapanis experiment, the subjects were more 
nearly under a work situation than were those in the Gibbs and Brown 
study who probably realized, they were in an experiment. We must cer- 
tainly be careful in applying the results of either study to an industrial 
situation. Knowledge of results may or may not work as an incentive. 

At the present time there seems to be little knowledge as to exactly 
what incentives are of value. The needs suggested earlier in this book under 
the discussion of motivation are important to productivity. When a means 
of fulfillment of these needs can be held out in front of a worker, there is 
good reason to believe that incentive has been provided. 


ATTITUDE, MORALE, AND JOB SATISFACTION 

Practically every writer has his own definition for many key words neces- 
sary in a discussion of human motivation in an industrial setting. Wc use 
fairly common definitions for attitude, morale, and job satisfaction. Tlic 
general concept of attitude and morale is similar and the teims are used 
interchangeably by many. Job satisfaction is also used by man^ to indicate 
the same general concept as morale or attitude, llius wc have combined all 
three, although we show that there arc some reasons to differentiate at 
least the term job satisfaction from the first two terms. 
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Attitude refers to a predisposition on the part of a person to respond to 
situations, persons, or places in a particular manner. The terjn is very 
similar in definition and usage to the word set, which frequently appears 
in general psychological literature. The term morale refers to an attitude 
of an individual toward a group situation. It thus becomes more of the 
perception of an individual toward the probability of satisfying his own 
motivation through working with a group. 

Attitude and morale are almost synonymous and are closely associated 
with job satisSaction. Job satisfaction is a favorable feeling or psychological 
condition of a person toward his job situation. Blum (1956) argued that 
'"an 'attitude* is not job satisfaction.” However, we agree with Blum's 
argument and additional remarks that job satisfaction is brought about by 
many factors including attitudes. Thus attitudes are of prime importance 
in job satisfaction. Since much of the reporting concerning these topics 
interchanges these terms and since job satisfaction and morale are so 
closely related to workers' attitudes, we combine oui discussion concerning 
all three terms. 

For years there has been an assumption by businessmen, the general 
population, and specialists that attitudes of workers are related to prd- 
ductivity. This belief has been held in spite of little validating evidence. 
Thus articles like the one by Brayfield and Crockett (1955) are somewhat 
shattering. After reviewing the literature they found no correlation or little 
significant correlation between employee attitude and such performance 
measures as productivity, absenteeism, accident rate, and job tenure. Bray- 
field and Crockett showed that there is little evidence to support the 
concept of predictive or concurrent validity for attitude or morale surv^eys. 

However, Campbell and Tyler (1957) contended that although Bray- 
field's and Crockett’s proof of no predictive or concurrent validity is correct, 
construct validity can occur. By construct validity, they refer to the rela- 
tionship between two different measures of attitude or morale. They cite 
two specific studies, one conducted with office personnel who were given a 
job opinion questionnaire and at the end were asked in which sections in 
their departments they would like best to work. The second study involved 
a group of enlisted men from a squadron of 10 submarines. The men were 
given a 30-item morale ballot and at the end were asked to name three 
ships and to indicate which ship in the squadron they would most like to 
serve on for peacetime duty. The rankiiigs of the ships from the morale 
ballot correlated .75 with the ranking of the ships in terms of the number 
of mentions they received from other ships. Tlie correlation between the 
two measures of the office personnel was .65. ITius there was construct 
validity indicated by the Campbell and Tyler study. It should be pointed 
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out, however, that there was no significant relationship between either of 
the measures of attitude or morale and absenteeism or, in the case of the 
naval study, with rccnlistment rate or naval records of ship efficiency. 

By and large, it seems that attitude as measured by questionnaires has 
little to do with productivity on the job. However, when workers' attitudes 
are more favorable, they are happier whether it shows up in terms of 
production or not. Most management personnel want their workers to be 
satisfied as well as productive. I’hus we must recognize some factors con- 
cerning attitudes and how to assess them. 

The regular communication system within the formal organization is 
one useful method of assessing attitudes. In addition, specialized measure- 
ment techniques are available. We do not discuss these in detail, because 
many of the same techniques are usable in advertising and market research 
and are covered in Chapter 12 of this book. 

The regular communication channels supplemented by the '‘grapevine" 
can provide information about the attitudes of workers. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the ordinary hierarchical structure of the typical 
business is such that communication up through the system is limited. 
Only extreme views or favorable attitudes can usually be expected to pass 
up through the formal organization. Davis (1953) emphasized the value of 
the grapevine as a communication technique in inclustr)’ and showed that 
information can often travel more readily than in the formal communica- 
tion s vs tern. 

Observation of the behavior of workers is sometimes used to gain an 
indication of attitude. Although studies question the relationship between 
workers’ attitudes and productivity, management often infers poor attitudes 
when production goes down or when there are increased union complaints 
or grievances. We caution against such interpretations, because experi- 
mental evidence does not substantiate the concept.’ 

SursTVS arc formalized or more precise methods of estimating attitudes 
of workers. Surveys as methods of assessing attitudes may be classified into 
three categories; (1) Regular mterviewing. In the interview situation, as 
discussed in Chapter 6, the worker discusses with his supervisor or an 
interviewer his feelings and desires concerning the working situation. ’I'his 
technique can provide valuable information, although it is a somewhat 
expensive method. (2) The questionnaire technique.. A series of questions 
in printed form are distributed to workers and returned by mail, special 
deposit box, or other technique. This method is relatively less, expensive in 
terms of administration, but there is no way of knowing exactly who has 
returned the questionnaire and what the returns mean. In general, people 
who complete a questionnaire have stronger feelings than those who do 
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Some jobs are more interesting and satisfying than others. We want to know how people feel about 
different jobs. This blank contains eighteen statements about jobs. You are to cross out the phrase below 
each statement which best describes how you feel about your present Job. There are no xlght or wrong 
answers. We should like your honest opinion on each one of the statements. Work out the sample item 
numbered (0). 

0. There are some conditions concerning my job that could be improved. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

1. My job IS like a hobby to me. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

2. My job is usually interesting enough to keep me from getting bored. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDI:D DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

3. It seem.s tlftt my friends are more interested In their jobs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

4. I consider my job rather unplea.sant, 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

5. I enjoy my work more than my leisure tune. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

6. 1 am often bored with my job. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

7. I feel fairly well satisfied with my present job. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

8. M«)St of the time I have to force myself to go to work. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

9. I am a Uiol'oil my job for the time being. » ' 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

10. T feel that my job is no more interesting than otheis 1 could get. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

11. I dellnilely dislike my W(>rk. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

12. I feel that 1 am hapiner in my work than most other penple. • 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

13. Must days I am enlhu.siastic about my work. 

STRONGLY .AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

14. Each clav of work seems like it will never end. 

STRONGLY .AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

15. I like my job better than the* average worker d«>es. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

16. My job is pretty unuiterrsting. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNI>ECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

17. I find real enjoyment in mv work. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

18. I am disapixjinled that 1 ever took this job. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

Figure 11.4. An attitude scale developed by Brayfield and Rothe to measure job 
satisfaction. From A. H. Brayfield and H. F. Rothe (1951J, "An Index to Job Satis* 
faction,” J. Appl. Psychol., 35, No. 5. 


not. Consequently estimating the attitudes of a group from returned 
questionnaires is a debatable procedure when anonymous questionnaires 
are used. (?) Sealed questionnaires. These attitude scales are designed to 
elicit the feeling or attitude of an individual toward a particular subject. 
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Brayfield and Rothe (1951 ) found after careful investigation that relatively 
few or na attitude scales were available concerning job satisfaction. Tiuis 
they constructed an attitude scale using the techniques of niurstoiie and 
Likert, llie scale they constructed and checked for reliability is shown in 
Figure 11.4. 

After testing, revising, and retesting, their scale had a reliability of .87. 
A check of whether students entered a course or did not enter a course in 
personnel psychology, after indicating interest or noninterest via the blank, 
showed a significant difference in the performance of the two groups. The 
authors felt this indicated validity for the blank. 

An indication of the value and sensitivity of attitude questionnaires 
was reported by Berrien and Angoff (1960). 'Fhcy conducted a study in the 
field that fairly well duplicated ordinary laboratorj' controls. A question- 
naire was administered to two comparable groups on two occasions. Dur- 
ing the interval between the two surveys, subjects in one of the groups 
were significantly disturbed by a surprise announcement that their plant 
was going to be moved 75 miles to a new, semirural location. The announce- 
ment posed problems for all employees and would seem to affect their 
attitudes negatively. Berrien and Angoff concluded that the questionnaires 
were deficient in sensitivity in measuring change in attitude. “'I hc question- 
naire showed 14 significant item changes in the disturbed plant against five 
in the control plant. . . . On the other hand, the questionnaire contained 
79 itenis on which the employees could have expressed a difference in 
attitude. . . . Therefore, it is evident that a large part of this questionnaire 
was insensitive to a disturbance of major proportions.” T'lie\ suggested that 
instead of eroployiiig questionnaire data as the only indicator of attitudes, 
interviews should be considered as supplemental because they provide 
additional information. 

It is extremely difficult to decide just what the ad\antagcs, effects, or 
causes of good or high or low morale are. Brown (1954), for example, 
stated that “the morale of the worker (i.e. whether or not he works will- 
ingly) has no direct relationship whatsoever to the material conditions of 
the job. Investigations into temperature, lighting, time and motion study, 
noise and humidity have not the slightest bearing on morale, although they 
may have a bearing on physical health and comfort.” Tlicifc have been 
many examples cited of extremely adverse conditions, where morale was 
high and production was low. For example, the armed forces have been 
known to perform under extremely unsatisfactory conditions, keeping high 
morale among the troops and efficient production of their function. At 
the same time, excellent conditions have been accompanied by poor morale 
on the part of the workers and poor production. I’hcrc arc also reports of 
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high morale, good working conditions, and poor production, as well as low 
morale, poor working conditions, and high production. Each individual 
situation must be judged in the light of the available evidence. \Vlien 
morale is high, one can assume that workers might be happier. Whether a 
happy worker produces more than an unhappy worker is certainly subject 
to question. 


BOREDOM, FATIGUE, AND MONOTONY 

The effects of boredom, fatigue, and monoton v are of great importance to 
industry. All three have an effect upon production, usually detrimental. 
In fact, decreased productivity of workers is often the first symptom of 
boredom, fatigue, or monotony. 

The definitions of the terms boredom^ fatigue, and monotony vary from 
author to author, but there is a common concept involved by most authors. 
Wc use a generally accepted definition of fatigue as a condition of a person 
brought about by w'ork and resulting in a work decrement. Fatigue also 
includes a tired feeling and physiological changes in the person. Boredom 
refers to a psychological condition or feeling of a person as a result oT 
performing activities considered uninteresting. Boredom is usually followed 
by an adversion to continue efforts in the same activity. Thus a decrement 
in w'ork results from boredom or fatigue. Monotony is a psychological 
condition resulting from repetitive activity. It is not necessarily a cogdition 
that is undesirable or results in work decrement, although frequently this 
is the case. Thus work decrement is closely associated with fatigue and 
boredom and very often associated with monotony. 

In Chapter 8 of this book several characteristics of the work situation 
that have an effect upon production were discussed in detail. Most of these 
characteristics have an \:ffect upon boredom or fatigue as well as an effect 
upon production. Wc will not repeat these points here but refer the reader 
to the material concerning the effects of illumination, noise, atmospheric 
conditions, music, hours of work, rest pauses, nature of the work task, 
and pay. 

Physiological Aspects of Fatigue. Dr. Brouha (1954) emphasized the 
difficulty of discussing fatigue when he stated ‘Sve know that physiological, 
psychological, and sociological influences are involved in the production 
of fatigue but, from a scientific jx)int of view', there is no single precise 
definition of fatigue."' Dr. Brouha then discussed some aspects of physio- 
logical fatigue. He pointed out particularly that as a person goes from rest- 
ing to a working condition certain physiological functions chartge. Heart 
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rate was shown to be related to activity. lie suggested that the heavier the 
physiological load, the higher the heart rate and the more slowly it returns 
to a resting level upon the completion of work. He also found that the 
better the physical condition of the worker, the slower was the increase in 
heart rate for a standard work load and the more rapid was the return of 
the heart rate to its resting rate. Conditions in the environment, such as 
temperature, also influenced heart rate recovery. Dr. Broiiha reported that 
“for the same amount of work the heart rate becomes progressively higher 
as the temperature increases, the load on the cardiovascular sfStoin becomes 
heavier, fatigue appears sooner and exhaustion is reached faster."' He also 
stated that “sex, age, the state of nutrition and exposure to certain chemi- 
cals are also factors influencing the fatigue level and their action can be 
measured by ehanges in heart rate and body temperature.” '^Ibere seems to 
be little doubt that with advancing age work stress is greater and fatigue 
appears sooner. Dr. Brouha suggested several methods of reducing fatigue: 
(1) Improved motions and timing of operations involving hard manual 
labor might be supplemented by a partial mechanization. (2) Work area 
temperatures, w'hen high, should be reduced to nearer 70 degrees F. (3) 
Adequately organized rest periods should be provided. (4) When workers 
must work in high-heat areas, a cooled water supph w^ill encourage drinking 
enough to keep up water metabolism and reduce fatigue. ( S) Some workers 
are better adapted in terms of physiological build to handle heavier work, 
so adequate selection procedures arc essential. 

Other studies provide complimentary information concerning physio- 
logical fatigue. A muscle group can be used to such an extent that waste 
products build up more rapidly than they can be eliminated and plusio- 
logical fatigue sets in. 

'Hie physiological component of fatigue was considered early in the 
study of work efficiency. A device called an ergograph was designed for the 
conduct of fatigue experiments involving relatively small muscle groups. A 
weight attached by a cord to an extremity of the body (for example, a 
finger) was moved up and down by contraction of the muscle. A recording 
device measured the height of each lift. 'I’hc resulting chart or ergogram of 
the movements of the muscles showed the work decrement of the muscle 
group studied. Early ergograph studies clearly demonstrated that there are 
large individual differences in human ability to work and to continue work- 
ing. They also showed that muscle groups may rapidly became fatigued 
to the point where they can no longer perforin at all. Consequently rest 
pauses were introduced to counteract the effects of fatigue, f^rly work in 
reducing fatigue emphasized the spacing of work, lightening the work, or 
instituting rest pauses in the work sequence to reduce the effect of fatigue. 
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These characteristics were discussed in detail in Chapter 8 of this book. 

Some authors (for example, Brown, 1954) have pointed oufe that the 
accumulation of waste products and consequent physiological fatigue is 
rare in modern industry. In heavy muscular work physiological fatigue is 
important, but in most modern industry industrial fatigue is not the result 
of the accumulation of toxic products from the muscles. Thus fatigue in 
modern industry is mostly the psychological condition or feeling of the 
worker. Consequently industrial fatigue and boredom are very similar. 

When a> person considers an activity as uninteresting or psychologicallv 
bad, boredom may result. A bored person has a general unhappy and tired 
feeling that causes a decrement in his work. However, change from one 
activity to another will often reduce boredom so that an individual may 
be able to get to a high level of efficiency by simply changing activities. 

We may become bored reading a book or an article, listening to a 
lecture, or watching a television program. We may become bored at one 
time watching a television program and at aiiothci time find the same 
program interesting. I'hcrc is an interaction between the psychological 
condition of the person and the experience w'hich at times may result in 
boredom. It is very difficult to state exactly what will be boring for a 
group of workers or when a situation or activity will be boring for one 
particular worker. Even so, there arc work situations where w'C can expect 
w'orkers to be bored and other situations when they should not be bored. 
In Chapter 8 we discussed some of the situations that generally might be 
expected to bring about boredom and the detrimental effects upon 
production. 

llighlv repetitive w^ork may result in monotony and in boredom for 
some workers. I’his condition may be followed by a decrement in work. 
In some instances workers in highh repetitive tasks ha\e maintained pro- 
duction for long periods of time. Conversely some workers in rclativcK 
complex, nonrepetitive tasks have experienced monotony aiKl,''or boredom 
and decreased their productivity. 

The topic of motivation must certainly be considered along with 
boredom, fatigue, and monotony. Ihc highly motivated person will not 
be bored as easily as a person who is less motivated. Thus a highly repetitive 
job may be boring for one individual, whereas another may be highh 
motivated to produce an cver-incrcasing quantity and will find highly 
repetitive work satisfying. The attitudes and the motivations of the indi- 
vidual influence the physiological and psychological effects of the activity 
engaged in by a person. Psjdiological fatigue docs not always follow from 
activity that produces physiological fatigue. The effect of true phvsjological 
fatigue is most often a decrement in work, because muscle groups cannot 
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function adequately after the accumulation of too much waste material. 
Psychological fatigue often results in decreases in productivity but may not 
always be produced by the activity that produces physiological fatigue. 
Thus a person may have a physiologically fatiguing job that will result in 
a productivity decrease, whereas the worker still docs not “fecr’ bad toward 
the job. Or, a person may have a psychologically fatiguing job resulting in 
productivity decrease, but with very little physiological fatigue. Naturally 
it is also possible to have a job that brings about both types of fatigue. 


ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 

Bill had an argument with his girl friend. The argument lasted longer than 
either person involved would have liked, and finally Bill dropped his girl 
friend in front of her dormitory and started to drive back to his room. 
Several witnesses remarked that Bill really “laid on the rubber" when he 
took off from his parking space, and at least one person saw Bill drhe 
directly into the intersection of the main highway without even slowing 
for the stop sign. A large truck moving down the highway crashed broad- 
side into Bill's car. Bill died before he entered the hospital and without 
giving any indication about what had happened. 

For the records another accident was recorded. The truck driver was 
not blamed because witnesses agreed that the car drixen by Bill moved 
right onto the highway in front of the truck, and the truck driver could 
do nothing to prevent the accident. The accident was probably not caused 
by mechanical failure. According to records and obser\'ation, there were 
no indications that the brakes had been applied on Bill's car before it 
moved onto the main highway. Apparently Bill had driven to his own 
death. We are not suggesting that he tried to commit suicide, but it is 
entirely possible that Bill was so upset In the emotional strains of the 
evening that he simply forgot to observe or react to the stop sign and the 
main artery of traffic. 

Of course, reports such as the story of Bill concern relatively few people. 
But in the United States approximately 40,000 Americans are killed each 
year in automobile accidents, and over 3 million are injured. Approximately 
one third of the persons killed in automobile accidents caqli year are in- 
volved in accidents where their automobile was exceeding the speed limit. 
Over one sixth involve accidents w'here the automobile was>on the wTong 
side of the road. Almost another sixth involved accidents where the auto- 
mobile drove off the road. In 1960 approximately 47,600 vehicles were 
involved in the approximately 38,000 deaths. Of these 47,600 vehicles 
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about 45,000 were apparently in good condition, with no mechanical de- 
fects at the time of the accident. 

In previous chapters we emphasized that the driver, although often 
given blame on records, may not be the only cause of accidents. In this 
chapter we examine the human element in accident causation. Obviously 
eases such as the one cited above may happen more frequently than we 
can determine. At the same time, we must recognize that human organisms 
often do not function adequately under stress to handle the complex 
machinery .jariicr their control. 'Fherc is no available data that shows con- 
clusively which person will be involved in an accident and under what 
conditions. However, we must continuallv remember that great stress on 
a person is likely to result in lack of ability of the person to handle emerg- 
ency situations properly. Thus it is appropriate for an individual to prepare 
himself adequately to handle emergencies. Although an emotional condi- 
tion may facilitate behavior in terms of increasing strength and activitv it 
often inhibits behavior and may result in inappropriate activity. Increased 
training in proper procedures to follow in normal and emergency condi- 
tions should help reduce accidents brought about by the emotional con- 
dition of t;ie person. 

Accident Proneness. For many years analyses of accident records have 
brought many researchers to the conclusion that some people arc accident- 
prone. Analyses of accident records bv Greenwood and Woods (1919) 
convinced the authors that some people have fewer accidents than sliould 
be expected by chance, whereas others had considerably more accidents 
than should be expected by chance. Thev showed that accident records 
differed significantly from chance cxpectancv and agreed with theoretically 
computed distributions based on the idea that some people arc more likely 
to have accidents than others. Since this early work, numerous reports have 
shown that a large proportion of accidents in one plant or set of records 
arc caused by a small proportion of people. Additional investigators have 
then searched for cliaracteristics that would differentiate the accident-prone 
from the nonaccident-prone individual. Even recent -uithors have stated 
that some individuals arc so constituted that they arc more likely than 
others to hav'c accidents. 

On the other hand, researchers such as Mintz and Blum (1949) have 
pointed out that a study that showed t^it 30 percent of workers account 
for 85 percent of tlic accidents in a company doesn’t necessarily prove that 
30 percent of the workers are accident-prone, ’riicv' suggested that it was 
incorrect to make the assumption that all people in a population should 
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have the same number of accidents. They argued: *'for example, if a group 
of 100 faptory workers had 50 accidents in one year, then a maximum of 
50 people could have contributed to the accident record and accordingly 
about 50 percent of the population would have contributed to 100 percent 
of the accidents. Obviously a small percentage of the population in this 
case did not establish the principle of accident proneness.'’ 

Another author (Crawford, 1960) suggested that accident-prone indi- 
viduals . . may be identified in terms of chance expectations as compared 
with others who arc exposed to essentially the same occupational hazards. 
. . This was suggested in spite of the fact that his research did not 
identify any accident-prone individuals by the traditional statistical analy- 
sis of accident records. The results of his study indicated '‘that groups 
should be matched on the basis of hazard exposure before an attempt is 
made to analyze data for presence of accident-proneness." 

Whether accident proneness is a legitimate concept n\ay be open to 
question. Certainly some individuals have more accidents over a period of 
time than others. It seems that a better estimate on accident-proneness is 
that suggested by Maritz (1950). He proposed that the variation in indus- 
trial accident rate as the result of accident proneness is the correlation be- 
tween numbers of accidents experienced in two different exposure periods— 
for example, the period 1960-62 and 1963-65. Such correlations usually 
range between .20 and .40. Thus some 4 to 16 percent of the variance in 
accident rates would seem to be due to accident-proneness. These cor- 
relations may be highly contaminated, because workers exposed to hazard- 
ous conditions at one period may be exposed to such conditions at another 
period, so the correlations -may be reflecting the effect of environmental 
conditions rather than accident-proncncss. At any rate, it seems that acci- 
dcnt'proncncss, as so measured, is of minor importance in industry. 

Kerr (1957) suggested two complimentary theories concerning accident 
proneness. Following approximately the same logic stated in the preceding 
paragraph, he suggested that about 15 percent or less of variance in acci- 
dents is accounted for by accident-proncncss. lie suggested a goals-frccdoni- 
alertness theory and an adjustment-stress theory. He then showed that 
30-40 percent of variance in accident rates was due to the former and 
45-60 percent to the latter. Adding these to the accidcnt-proiKness theory 
accounting for 1-15 percent, he accounts for 100 percent of the variance 
in accident rates. 

Kerrs (1957) goals-freedom-alertness theory maintained ' “that great 
freedom to set reasonably attainable goals is accompanied typically by high 
quality work performance.” Thus accidents were regarded as low-quality 
work, and Kerr suggested that it is necessary to raise the standard of the 
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psychological climate so that high-quality work will be rewarded. His 
adjustment stress theory ‘'holds that unusual, negative, distracting stress 
upon the organism increases its liability to accident or to other low quality 
behavior."' Thus excessive physical or psychological stresses bring about 
increases in accidents. 

7Tie best system for preventing accidents is to improve general working 
conditions, attitudes, and skill of workers. When proper selection, place- 
ment, and training of workers is accompanied by good working environ- 
ments, propel^ machinery for the worker, and a situation where the worker 
feels he is of value and can interact with others, industrial accidents should 
be at a minimum level. The general psychological condition of the worker 
will carry over to the work place but is generally not under the control of 
the employer, llius the worker must provide the same factors in the 
nonwork situation as the employer provides in the work environment. 


SUMMARY 

The funtt'oning of man in a working situation is the result of man inter- 
acting with his environment. Stimuli from the environment interact with 
an organism, which in turn responds. T his paradigm is briefly stated as 
S4— >0 — >R. 

Behavior of an organism develops via the S < — > O > R route from 

conception through its life span. Needs arc created by the physidlogical 
and psychological demands of the organism. 'Ihesc needs create an imbal- 
ance or a striving in the organism to fulfill the needs. This striving for 
fulfillment is termed motivation. 

In the work situation motivation becomes a crucial topic. Workers are 
expected to produce goods in return for fulfillment of their motivated 
conditions. Motivation maj' be generally categorized as primary, due to 
physiological clianges in the organism, or secondary, due to learned, or 
psychological, needs. Some theorists have proposed hierarchies of motives, 
but the motives generally fit within the two basic categories. In most 
civilized societies money can be used to fulfill all of the primary motivations 
and many of the secondary motivations. 

Nevertheless, pay is not of most importance to workers. In most ad- 
vanced societies primary motives that can be fulfilled with pay, such as 
hunger and thirst, are generally provided by society. 'Flms the sceondarv 
motives become more important, and workers must be shown how' their 
jobs can fulfill these motivations. Tlic psychological needs that cannot be 
fulfilled in the work situation may be fulfilled clscw'hcre. WsOrkers may 
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demand more pay, higher fringe benefits, or shorter hours so that they can 
fulfill their secondary motives in some other way than at work. 

Incentives are often used in industry as a means of stimulating workers. 
An incentive is a condition or objective that an organism believes may 
fulfill some motivation. In most modern societies money has some value as 
an incentive, because it may fulfill many motivations. 

Attitude, morale, and job satisfaction refer to the same general concept. 
Most studies have not shown eonclusivc evidence that production is related 
to the attitude, morale, or feelings of job satisfaction of worktrs': Boredom, 
monotony, and fatigue generally have deleterious effects on workers' pro- 
duction. Proper selection, placement, and training procedures, along with 
an understanding management and good working conditions, can often 
reduce boredom, monotony, and fatigue while raising morale and produc- 
tion of workers. 

Accidents and safety are discussed from the standpoint of tlie human 
organism. Apparently there are some individuals who have more than 
their share of accidents. It is controversial whether these people arc 
accident-prone or are exposed to more hazardous situations, and so on. 
Available data indicates that very little of the total accident rate in indus- 
trial situations is due to accidcnt-pronencss. 
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people working in the field of industrial morale, motivation, and so on. 




O NE OF THE EARLY applications of the \oung science of psycliology 
was in the field of advertising and selling. Chapter 12 traces tlie 
development of psycholog}’ as applied to problems of consumer be- 
havior from early 1900 through today. Some early psychologists tended 
to generalize too much from a few studies, but the development of 
survey research techniques and modern laboratory methods has im- 
proved the efficacy of modern-day psychologists. Ad\ ertising, attitude, 
and marketing research techniques arc now of great value to business 
and political leaders in helping them make decisions of great impor- 
tance to the general population. 

In a world intimidated by large militar}' capabilities in various 
countries, the topics of international relations and negotiations arc 
c.xtrcmcly pertinent. In Chapter H areas where ps}'cholog}' ma}' con- 
tribute some understanding to international relations are discussed. 
Particular emphasis is placed on sources of perceptual distortion, 
conditions giving rise to aggressive tendencies, and some suggestions 
for methods of rcdueiiig tensions. 

A general model of the negotiaiion process conceptualizing the 
forces involved is provided in Chapter 14. It is shown that hostile 
negotiators approach their task witli pessimistic expectations of the 
outcome, which hinder negotiations. Negotiations between allies, on 
the other hand, arc more fruitful because of more initial hopefulness 
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and cooperation. Moving negotiators from initial hostility to colla- 
boration is a difScult task. Very few principles of how to move 
negotiators to more cooperation have been developed and tested; 
more are needed and are being developed. 



In the home of mrs. john Thompson of Fort Worth, Texas, eight women 
sit discussing their reactions to air travel. None of these women has 
actually taken a trip in a plane, but they all have a lively interest in the 
discussion, partly because they themselves might take a plane trip someday 
and partly because several of them have husbands who fly regularly. 

Mrs. 'Fhompson, the hostess for the occasion, has called these friends 
together for coffee and cake and “an interesting discussion with an 
interviewer from New York.” I’hc interviewer from New York is ^ psy- 
chologist employed by a major airline, llis job is to gain some insight into 
women’s ideas, attitudes and opinions about air travel and to assess the 
possibility that air travel might become a popular mode of transportation 
for family vacations. 

The ps)diologist begins the discussions by talking with each woman 
individually about her* attitudes toward flying, b^th for herself and for 
other members of the family. He finds that all the members of this group 
arc intrigued but made somewhat nervous by the prospect. He finds that 
some favor flying, but some have very definite prejudices against it. 

After talking to the women individually for a while, the psychologist 
begins to encourage a more general discussion. In this discussion, which 
iasts about two hours, he finds that— among this group at least— the most 
attractive thing about air travel is its speed, so it is likely to be thought of 
in connection with long distances and in connection with emergencies. He 
also finds that several of the women in the group are afraid to fly even 
though they understand and believe the statistics that show that an airplane 
trip is actually much safer than a trip of similar length by automobile. He 
is especially interested by this inconsistency, and he spends a sizal)le portion 
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of the interview time asking questions and provoking discussions about air 
travel safety. 

With respect to tra\'el for vacations, the women tell him that the air- 
plane is a poor competitor with the automobile when it comes to vacations 
for the whole family. They remind him of the obvious fact that a family of 
four must pay four separate fares to travel by plane, whereas they can 
travel as a group for one '"fare" in one automobile. They also point out 
that an automobile trip permits sightseeing along the way, and that, in 
their opinion, sightseeing is a very important part of any vacarton. 

These ideas and many others are explored in detail by the interviewer 
as he guides the group discussion. lie encourages the women to talk at 
length about the assets and liabilities of air travel, and he keeps them 
conversing until he feels that he has a clear understanding of the way each 
of them thinks and feels about air travel’s possibilities. He attempts to 
cover every detail that might shed some light on why some women would, 
and w'hy some would not, be likely to choose this mode of transportation 
for themselves or for their families. 

When interviews like this one have been collected from various parts 
of the country, from other groups of women, from groups of men, from 
husbands and wives interviewed together, from groups witli different 
average incomes and different average ages, the psychologist will begin the 
long process of summarizing and analyzing. He will rclistcn with great caic 
to the, tape recordings made at the interview' sessions. He will pay close 
attention to what the respondents actually said, and he will make some 
guesses about what their comments and reactions imply. In making these 
interpretations he w'ill be giiicled by the view' of human nature provided by 
his psychological training. No less importantly, he wall also be guided by 
his knowledge of the airline industry, gained from discussions with compaiiv 
officials and from reading other research studies. 

Out of all this will come a report w'hich summarizes liis understanding 
of why some people fly whenever and wherever they can, and others never 
even give flying serious consideration. Much of the report will not be news 
to company officials, who have spent a major portion of their business 
lives working with the airline industry. But even the findings that were 
previously known, or previously suspected, may be confirmed by the 
research information. Findings that were not previously known will be 
tested against all available other evidence. New findings that pass this test 
will influence much of the company’s future planning. 

What kind of planning can come out of such research? The opinion 
on the part of potential air travelers tliat flying is too expensive for family 
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trips may suggest special family-fare reductions. If fare reductions arc 
impossible, it may suggest that advertising for air travel vacations should 
be directed to single persons and to older two-person households. ITie idea 
that sightseeing along the way is an important advantage of automobile 
vacations may suggest special advertising emphasis on attractions at the 
destination or a special provision for car rental to take advantage of the 
air vacationer's added time. 'I'he fact that people are afraid to fly even 
though they “know” air travel is safer than automobile travel might suggest 
that it w(juld be pointless to give strong and direct emphasis to safety in 
air travel advertising. 

No one of the findings of a study of this kind w’ould have sufficient 
weight to dictate any of these decisions. But combined with other informa- 
tion company officials have at their disposal, each finding would in some 
sense be influential. 

In a laboratory in Chicago, a man is staring intently at a small dark 
box. Little by little, the illumination in the box increases, and he begins 
to sec the outlines of an outdoor poster. As the poster brightens, the man 
begins to make out the largest letters. As soon as he can make out any 
of the voiding or can make sense out of the illustration, he gives a signal 
and writes a quick description of what he sees. 1'hc illumination keeps 
increasing. Rapidly now the other elements of the poster become visible. 
Each time something new appears^ the subject in the experiment signals the 
experimenter and records his impressions. Finally the whole poster becomes 
visible under full illumination. 

Later, this same man, and others, will see posters, signs, and packages 
exposed at full illumination for very brief time periods. T he exposure times 
will be so brief that only the clearest and most prominent aspects of each 
stimulus wall be apparent, and the viewer will again write dowm descrip- 
tions of what he sces^ Still later, the subject will see each of the posters, 
signs and packages again— this time looking at them down a long tunnel. 
By turning a dial, he will indicate liow’ near or how far away each appears 
to be. 

In laboratory tests like these, psyeliologists measure the \’isibility and 
legibility of complex \isual stimuli. By exposing different designs under 
carefully controlled conditions, they attempt to find out which arc most 
easily read under various exposure times and at various levels of illumina- 
tion; and they attempt to find which appear largest and easiest to read 
when seen from a distance. 

When the laboratory testing is completed, the psychologist wall meet 
with executives responsible for marketing the products featured in the 
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posters, signs, or packages and will present his analysis of the designs' 
visual advantages. In presenting this analysis he may have an unusual 
problem— he may have to work hard to Ix^ sure that his findings arc not 
taken too seriously. lie may have to emphasize that even though his find- 
ings are the results of a ‘‘scientific experiment" they show only that one 
design is more visible or more legible than another, not that it is necessarily 
the best. He may find it necessary to point out that the “image" or impres- 
sion conveyed by the design can be as important as its visibility and that 
both information on visibility and information on image shcuVl be given 
full consideration in the final decision. 

In New York, a high-speed electronic computer prints out the results 
of a long series of computations. The results, which occupy 58 printed 
pages, represent less than an hour of computer time. If the same computa- 
tions had been done by hand with the aid of a desk calculator, they would 
have taken an expert operator many months. Before computers were 
available, an analvsis like this one would seldom even have been considered. 

The computer is printing the outcome of a large-scale consumer survey 
intended to collect and luring together facts concerning consumers' use of 
instant coffee. Among the facts collected and now^ stored in the computer's 
memory arc such simple descriptive items as the age, marital status, famih 
income, and geographical location of each survey respondent, as well as the 
information on each respondent's use of instant coffee, use of ground 
coffee, and preferences for a dozen different coffee brands. 

In ’addition to questions concerning these more or less factual items, 
each survey respondent also answered questions designed to uncover atti- 
tudes toward instant coffee and its use. Each respondent was asked when, 
w'here, and whv she used one form of coffee instead of tlie other. She was 
asked whether she herself or an) of her friends felt that using instant coffee 
made a bad impression on other people. And she was asked her opinions 
about the assets and liabilities of various major instant coffee brands. 

Each respondent also answered a large number of questions that appar- 
ently had nothing to do with instant coffee at all. For example, each 
respondent was asked to rate herself on a number of personality character- 
istics to show what kind of person she thought she was and what kind of 
person she would ideally like to be. She was also asked what magazines she 
reads, how frequently she reads each of them, and w'hat television programs 
she watches regularly. 

The computer's job was to organize and tabulate the answers to all 
these questions in such a way that they shed light on the why, when, and 
where of instant coffee use. The tables it is printing show whether and to 
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what extent the use of instant coffee is different among different age 
groups, different income groups, and different sections of thje country. 
They show the same information for ground coffee and for each of the 
major coffee brands. In other tables the ‘"heavy users'' of instant coffee are 
separated from the ""light users," and the two groups are compared on 
objective characteristics, such as age and income, on subjective character- 
istics, such as the way they think about themselves, and their habits with 
respect to magazines and television. 

Wlicrwtliiesc relationships have been analyzed and understood, they will 
be used by the sponsor of the survey to design instant coffee advertising and 
to direct his advertising and marketing plans. Knowing the important differ- 
ences between “heavy users" and "‘light users" will help the survey sponsor 
design ads that speak directly to the segments of the population that 
are most important to him. Knowing what magazines the “heavy users" 
read and what TV programs they watch will help him get his messages 
to these important segments of the population most efficiently. 

As was the case with the results of the group interviews and the results 
of the laboratory experiment on visibility, the results of this study will not 
be used aionc. 'I’he company that sponsored the survey has many research 
studies in its files and has many years of varied experience marketing its 
products. The information obtained from this study, massive as it is, will 
form but one part of the total body of information needed to form market- 
ing and advertising policy. 

Psychologists contributed to this survey in several ways. Using their 
training and experience in questionnaire design, they helped insure that the 
survey respondents would understand and be willing to answ^T the inter- 
viewers' questions. Using their training and experience in data analysis, 
they helped tell the computer which calculations to perform, and the\ 
helped design the statistical tests that tell how much confidence can be 
placed in the results. 

When the computer has completed its part of the job, psychologists 
will help construct the report that will summarize the millions of calcula- 
tions, and they will help interpret the meaning of the findings. Even more 
than in the previous illustrations, the psychologists engaged in this study 
have worked and will work as part of an interdisciplinary team. Statisticians, 
economists, marketing experts, and advertising experts have all played 
important roles in the study from the time it was initiated, and they will 
continue to play important roles until the time it is put to final use. In fact, 
the teamwork in a study of this kind is so close that it is hard to tell where 
one role leaves off and another role begins. 
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THE ROLES OF CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The brief Vcase histories’* given here show some of the wajs psychologists 
participate in the study of consumer behavior, 'riicsc three examples do not 
by any means cover all of consumer psychology, but they are reasonably 
typical instances of the way consumer psychologists work. They also 
illustrate some important points about the field. 

The first point is that psychologists engaged in the analysis of consumer 
behavior almost never work on their own. As in other applied fields, the 
research problems consumer psychologists confront are usually originated 
by someone else, and the research is designed to fill some sponsor’s im- 
mediate needs. This means that the consumer psychologist must work very 
closely with the sponsor from the beginning of the project until he has 
made his final report and that he must be sure he is supplying the answers 
the sponsor needs to know. Answers to other questions, however interesting 
they may be to the researcher, are likely to be regarded by the sponsor as of 
little value for his immediate purposes. 

In addition to working closely with the sponsor of the research, con- 
sumer psychologists often work closely with behavioral scientists whose pri- 
mary training is in other fields, lliis means that the consumer psycliologist 
must develop the ability to communicate psychological concepts without 
depending on the special jargon psychologists often use among themsehes. 
The consumer psychologist must talk and write in terms his coworkers 
understand, 

TTie second point these three examples illustrate is that the information 
produced by the consumer psychologist is almost never used by itself. 
Decisions about the design of a package, the execution of an advertising 
campaign, or the selection of an advertising medium are generally made 
after the decision maker, or the decision-making group, has considered 
everything they know about the product and the brand. 'I'hc psy chologist’s 
contribution to this fund of information may well be important, but it may 
also be relatively small. 

The third point illustrated by these three examples is that academic 
training in psychology does not provide all the background necessary^ for the 
study of consumer behavior. Although psychology is frequently defined as 
the ''scientific study of human behavior,” and the studv of the bdiavior of 
consumers therefore falls within this field, the academic psychologist who 
studies consumers quickly finds that methods and concepts ftom other 
behavioral sciences have much to add. He must therefore be ready to 
learn ideas and methods which at first seem strange. He cannot afford the 
luxury of depending entirely upon wliat he already knows. 
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THE SCOPE OF CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 

It is difficult to get an accurate measure of a number of psychologists en- 
gaged in the study of consumer behavior. Of the 23,000 members of the 
American Psychological Association only about 200 arc members of 
Division 23, the division of Consumer Psychology. However, not all APA 
members who study consumers arc members of Division 23, and main' 
social scientists with professional level psychological training are not mem- 
bers of the APA. An accurate count is therefore next to impossible. 

But it* i^ quite clear that consumer psychology is a fast-growing field. 
Industry is expanding to meet the demands of an increasing population. 
Within industry, more and more emphasis is being placed upon advertising 
and marketing. And within advertising and marketing psychologists arc in 
strong demand (I’humin, 1962). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 

From the beginning of modern advertising, advertisers have been interested 
in psychologv. A good illustration of this interest is a forecast that appeared 
ill 1901 in Publicity, an advertising publication. “I hc time is not far awa\ 
when the advertising writer will find out the inestimable benefits of a 
knowledge of psychology. The preparation of copy has usually followed the 
instincts rather than the analytical functions. An advertisement has been 
written to describe the article which it was wished to place before th(; reader; 
a bit of cleverness, and attractive cut, or some other catchy device has been 
used, with the hope that the hit to miss ratio could be made as fa^orablc 
as possible. But the future needs to be full of better methods than these 
to make advertising ad\ancc with the same rapidity as during the latter part 
of the last century. And this will come through a close knowledge of the 
psychological composftion of the mind. Ihe so-called ‘students of human 
nature’ w'ill then be called successful psychologists, and the successful 
advertisers will be likewise termed psychological advertisers. Ihe mere 
mention of psychological terms— habit, self, conception, discrimination, 
association, memory, imagination and perception, reason, emotion, instinct 
and will— should create a flow' of new' thought that should appeal to c\ery 
advanced consumer of advertising space” (quoted in Presbrey, 1929). 

When these words were wTitten the first American ps\( hological labora- 
tories were being founded, and psychology, “the scientific study of human 
behavior,’' w'as just beginning to become an important part of the cur- 
riculum of American universities. 

Although businessmen expressed keen interest in the new^science of 
psychology', most early psychologists paid little or no attentioii to business 
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problems. Instead they focused their attention on laboratory studies which 
employed .very simple stimuli— discs of light, pure tones, short words or 
syllables— because they felt that work w'ith complex stimuli should be 
postponed until reactions to simple stimuli were better understood. Also, 
most early American psychologists stayed within the confines of universities. 
TTiey thus had little contact with problems that might be of interest to the 
business community. 

Some Early Studies. But some early psychologists were inleifestred in busi- 
ness problems. Many of their ideas sound quite modern today, and many of 
the problems and issues they encountered are still very much alive. 

llie first psychologist to experiment with advertising was Harlow Gale, 
a professor at the University of Minnesota. He published a pamphlet On 
the Psychology of Advertising in 1900. By 1913 Walter Dill Scott had 
published the first book on this subject, and other lx)oks and research 
reports by other psychologists soon followed. 

The following quotation from Advertising and Its Mental Imws, pub- 
lished in 1916, is a good illustration of the w^ay psychologists interested in 
advertising were thinking at that time: ''Psychology should be able to help 
the advertising man in tw^o ways. In the first place, it should aid him to 
understand himself, his strong points and his limitations. The advertising 
man is a mental worker. His mind is the instrument which he uses in his 
work, ye w'ould have little use for a carpenter who planed boards with his 
saw, pried out nails with a chisel, and drove them w^ith a mallet. He 
insists that the workmen he employs shall be able to use the tools of their 
trade, and use them not only' correctly, but to the best advantage. Since 
the advertiser is a mental worker, he should thoroughly understand his 
mental tool, knowing w^hat it can do and w^hat it is incapable of doing. A 
thorough acquaintance with the tool will make him much more efficient. 

"In the second place, psychology should help him by giving him the 
various laws of mental processes: how* to get and hold the attention of the 
reader, how to arrange the advertisement so that it may be easily read; how 
to make the commodity remembered by those who read the advertisement; 
under what circumstances to use 'reason why' copy and the kind of argu- 
ment which is most likely to appeal; what are the desirable emotions to 
arouse and how to arouse them; and finally, most important of all, how to 
bring about the desired action on the part of the reader" (Adaiiis, 1916). 

THE APPLICATION OF “MENTAL LAWS". ITlC produCt of tllis poitit of vicw 
was work along two quite different lines. One of these was an attempt to 
apply the "laws of human nature" to advertising and selling in much the 
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same way an engineer applies the laws of physics to the building of a bridge. 
A standard approach was to summarize what was then known about atten- 
tion, perception, learning, memory, and emotion and to make inferences 
about what these ''laws’* implied for advertising and marketing practice. 

For example, in the Psychology of Advertising, Walter Dill Scott gave 
some "laws of symmetry and proportion” (“A line is divided most artis- 
tically if the lower section is 1.618 times as great as the upper” (Scott, 
1913) and applied these laws to the design of printed advertisements. Much 
later but ^tiTl in the same tradition, another psychologist interested in 
advertising described an experiment that showed that people tend to be- 
lieve what they want to be true and commented: "Ibis close relationship 
between belief and desire, which has long been susj^ected and now has been 
experimentally demonstrated . . . gives one more argument for the great 
importance of a knowledge, on the part of the advertiser, of human desires 
and motives. They form the basis of all our wants, they guarantee that 
attention will be attracted and held, and, finally, they induce belief” 
( Poffenberger, 1932). 

The trouble with applying psychological “laws” to advertising practice 
was that the results which emerged from the early psychological labora- 
tories, and from the early experiments like the one cited in the quotation 
above, did not have the degree of precision and generality necessary for 
the leap from research to direct application. Laboratory' conditions arc In 
their very nature quite different from conditions in the market place# Often 
these differences arc so important that laboratory findings need extensive 
amendment and elaboration before they can be used to draw valid con- 
clusions about the way consumers behave. 

The second reason the results of early psychological experiments proved 
difficult to apply to consumer behavior is that early psychologists tended to 
assume that all people are pretty much alike. They therefore used just 
anybody wbo happened to be around as subjects in their experiments. 
Possible differences in reaction on the part of different segments of the 
population were virtually ignored. 

We now know that reaction to ad\'ertisements, reactions to various 
advertising media, and reactions to various products and brands are very' 
much influenced bv characteristics such as age, education, and economic 
class. It is therefore quite important that the effect of such \'ariables be 
taken into account. Psychologists, accustomed to the use of college sopho- 
mores and white rats as experimental subjects, arc still sometimes guilty of 
ignoring this important limitation on the generality of their results. 

Finally^ the early "laws of human nature” proved hard to use in practice 
because many of them were based on notions now known to Be incorrect. 
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For instance, in The Psychology of Advertising, Scott (191?) devoted a 
chapter to ‘how advertisements could be tailored to “human instincts'' like 
“the instinct to preserve and further material possessions," “food instincts," 
“clothing instincts," and “hoarding and proprietary instincts." It is now 
generally agreed that instincts of this kind do not exist. 

These shortcomings of early consumer psycliology—the tendency to 
jump heedlessly from laboratory findings based on a handful of highly 
selccted individuals to conclusions about the behavior of all consumers, 
and the tendency to base conclusions on unproved “laws"— would 1)e merely 
historical curiosities if they had then disappeared. But as later sections of 
this chapter will show, thev' have reappeared in one form or another 
throughout the development of consumer psychology, and they arc not 
entirely extinct today. 

Development of Research Techniques. Although direct application of 
psychological “laws" to advertising and marketing problems seldom had 
the hoped-for effect, early psychologists also adopted another approach to 
the analysis of consumer behavior, an approach that was to achieve much 
more enduring results. Very early, psychologists began to apply the tech- 
niques and methods of scientific research to problems that originated in 
the advertising and marketing field. 

The problem-centered approach to the analysis of consumer behavior 
produced the first use of many methods employed today. Ranking and 
rating methods were used to evaluate the attractiveness, persuasiveness, and 
believability of advertisements as early as 1911. Laboratory devices were 
used to evaluate the visibility and Icgibilitv of pictures and print about the 
same time. Recognition tests and recall tests were used to evaluate the 
memorability of advertising messages by 1915. S\stematic field experiments, 
in which different areas of the country w'cre used to test the effectiveness of 
advertising campaigns, were in use by 1920. By 1917, psychologists were 
using questionnaires to evaluate consumers' opinions, attitudes, and ideas. 


CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
Advances in Survey Research. By the time the Second World War 
began, a number of important advances in the study of consumer behavior 
had already been made. Perhaps the most important of these was the devel- 
opment and use of survey research techniques that made it possible to 
obtain information from large and representative samples of consumers. 
Instead of assuming that consumers arc so similar that the findings from 
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almost any group would be typical, scientists engaged in the analysis of 
consumer behavior began to examine the reactions of large cross sections of 
the consumer population. These cross sections represented the various 
segments of the population in their correct proportions, so there was no 
danger that reactions of consumers in general would be falsely identified 
with the reactions of a special group. Furthermore, because the number of 
persons covered in such studies was usually large, and because survey 
respondents could easily be classified by age, income, education, and other 
importanrdiaracteristics, it was possible to examine differences in reaction 
among these different groups. 

Surveys were used to get consumers' reactions to advertisements before 
the advertisements were run, to measure the size and the character of the 
audiences of newspapers, magazines, and radio programs, to get consumers’ 
reactions to new products before the products were put on the market, and 
to measure the number and characteristics of the users of various brands. 

Something of the spirit of these times can be ^ecn from the following 
quote. It conies from the introduction to Henry Link's, The New Psy- 
chology of Selling and Advertismg (1938), and it was written b\ John B. 
Watson, a very well-known academic psychologist who later took up a 
business career. “Not only in theory, but in fact, the consumer toda\ is 
king. Businessmen are realizing as never before that the sale of their 
products depends on the accuracy with which they ha\c gauged the 
requirements of the buving public. Just because a manufacturer, has a 
mouse trap that he has been building for years is no sign that he is rcad\ to 
tell the public about his product through advertising. Today before seeking 
national markets he must find out what kind of a mouse-trap the consumer 
wants and then he must either modify the one he has been building or, if 
that can’t be done, he must build a new one. The consumer is becoming 
more and more discriiliinating, and his needs and his wants change from 
year to year. Motor car manufacturers ha\e had to learn this at very great 
cost. Today their car is always to the ground to find out what people want, 
and each year's changes in models represent a closer and closer approach to 
what the man and woman in the home want to buy . The consumer never 
stands still in his wants. The face creams women want today may not be 
the creams they will want tomorrow. I’he car wc wanted when traffic was 
light and roads were bad will not serve for times when traffic is hea\y and 
roads arc paved from Maine to Mexico. Consequently this business of 
manufacturing and advertising has to tag the footsteps of the consumer” 
(Watson, in Link, 1938). 

The surveys that helped manufacturers “tag the footsteps of the con- 
sumer” were commissioned by individual manufacturers for their own 
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internal use, and were executed by the manufacturers' research depart- 
ments, by .the research departments of their advertising agencies, or by one 
of a number of research companies that sprang up to meet the rapidly 
growing demand for more information about consumers. 

Findings with respect to specific products were generally considered 
private business information and were therefore rarely published. But as 
research practitioners accumulated experience with survey research meth- 
ods, they began to publish articles and books as a means of exchanging 
information on how surveys should be done. In this way a body of scientific 
knowledge of the greatest importance to present-day consumer psychology 
began to emerge. 


Figure 12.1. A photograph of an 
interviewer and respondent com- 
pleting a typical doorstep Inter- 
view such as often carried out for 
public opinion or market research. 



In addition to these developments in the commercial field, several non- 
commercial centers were -established for the study of survey^ research 
methods and techniques. Among the most important of these ;wcre the 
Office of Radio Research at Columbia University, which latei became 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, and the National Opinion Research 
Center, established at the University of Denver, and now at the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of these new centers was to analyze the then 
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current practices in the survey research field and to conduct basic research 
aimed at the improvement of survey research methods. These confers, and 
others like them, have made many important contributions to the scientific 
study of consumer behavior, particularly in the areas of sampling and 
questionnaire design. I’hcy too contributed greatly to the survey methods 
upon which modern consumer psychologists depend. 

Further Applications of Laboratory Methods. While survey research 
methods wefc developing, psychologists continued to develop laborator\ 
methods for studying reactions to stimuli under controlled conditions. 
Some of these methods were used to test products, some were used to 
evaluate packages, and some were used to test ads. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE STUDY. An interesting example of product testing under 
laboratory control is a study reported in 1941 by Harold Schlosbcrg, a psy- 
chologist at Brown University. The product being tested was shaving cream, 
and the object of the investigation was to determine whether any of five 
very sirpilar shaving cream formulas performed better or worse than any 
of the others. 

Carefully measured samples of the shaving creams were applied to the 
faces of 10 experimental subjects. Each subject was shaved four times at 
regular intervals, and for each shave, one of the creams was applied to the 
right side of the subject's face while another was applied to the jeft. A 
barber shaved each subject in a prescribed manner— right cheek, left cheek, 
right neck, left neck. After the shave, the subject rated its quality on a 
rating scale to describe the amount of "'pull and pain" he had experienced 
on each side. Each subject also rated his “general satisfaction with the 
shave" and “cool feeling." 

The experiment was so arranged that each cream was used on the right 
side and the left side equally, and the order in which the creams were used 
was predetermined in such a way that all five creams appeared evenly 
throughout the series. 

The purpose of all these precautions was to be sure that nothing other 
than the quality of the shave would affect the ratings. Without such pre- 
cautions, some other factor— such as the side of the face on which the 
cream was used or the fact that one cream was used early or late in the 
scries— might have influenced the results. 

According to the author of the study, “chemists of the sponsoring com- 
pany laughed at any real differences between the sha\ing creams, for the\ 
knew the formulae from which they were made" (Schlosbcrg, J1941). But 
because of the extreme eare with which the experiment was Conducted, it 
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was possible to show that subjects' reactions to one cream were in fact 
somewhat different from tlicir reactions to the others. 

lliis experiment provides a good illustration of both the advantages and 
disadvantages of laboratory experiments in consumer psychology. The great 
care and precision with which it was conducted made a very small product 
difference detectable— clearly an advantage for the laboratory. But the same 
conditions that permitted such precise control make the generalizability of 
the conclusions questionable. Under home-use conditions, when the con- 
sumer docs his own lathering and his own shaving, shaving cicam qualities 
undetected in this experiment might be important to the consumer. On 
the other hand, under home-use conditions, the very small difference 
detected in the experiment might disappear entirely. If so, the difference 
would have no influence on consumer choice. 

Another disadvantage of laborator)* tests is the character of the experi- 
mental subjects. Only certain kinds of persons are readily available for 
experiments of this kind, and it is usually quite difficult to be sure that the 
available subjects are representative of the consumer population. In this 
study, for example, the subjects were 10 graduate students and staff mem- 
bers at Brown University. It is probably safe to assume that their beards 
and skins were much like the beards and skins of men in general. But it is 
not safe to assume that their reactions to other aspects of the shaving 
process— the odors of the shaving creams or the “coolness” of the shave— 
would be tspical of all consumers. Reactions to product characteristics of 
this kind are often different in different segments of the population. The 
problem of getting reactions from representative subjects under representa- 
tive conditions will never disappear. 

THE EYE CAMERA. AnotlicT laboratory device of some importance was a 
camera that records eve movements. It shows what portions of an adver- 
tisement a viewer looks at first, how’ long he looks at any part, and what 
parts he ignores. Although it was first used to study eye movements in 
readings, it was used extensively in research on advertising for quite a long 
time. 

The eye camera had the great advantage of being completely objective. 
Ibc researcher using the eye camera was not forced to rely on the viewer's 
report of where he had loojeed; instead he had a complete record of where 
the viewer's eyes had focused and how long they had stayed at any place. 
Studies with the eye camera confirmed what had been long suspected- 
that verbal reports of reactions to advertisements are not entirely trust- 
worthy, particularly when the ad contains material the viewer finds 
embarrassing or unpleasant. 
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Although the eye camera had the great advantage of objectivity, it 
had a number of disadvantages that kept it from becoming a, standard 
device for evaluating advertisements. Operation of the camera required the 
services of a skilled technician, and analysis of eye-camera records required 
much skilled time, so eye-camera data were expensive to collect. Even more 
important, viewing an advertisement in the laboratory was so different from 
viewing an advertisement under normal circumstances that there was good 
reason to question whether viewing behavior was the same in both cases. 
For these icaSons, in spite of the advantage provided by its objectivity, the 
eye camera has gradually faded from the advertising research scene. Its 
permanent contribution has been the lesson it taught about the difference 
between what people say about their reactions to advertisements and what 
they actually do. 

RADIO RESEARCH. Ill the ycars before the Second World War, social 
scientists were also much interested in research on i^ldio. In the absence of 
television, radio was a very important entertainment and information 
medium, and large portions of major advertising budgets were allotted to 
it. In studying radio, psychologists employed both survey research tech- 
niques and techniques borrowed from the psychological laboratory. They 
were interested in measuring the sales effectiveness of radio advertising, in 
measuring listeners' attitudes toward radio as a communication and enter- 
tainment medium, and in assessing the most liked and least liked p<?rtions 
of specific radio programs. Techniques and methods dc\dopcd in these 
studies were all to become important later in research on television. 

"I’liE Program Analyzer. One development of this time was the 
“program analyzer." Ihis w'as a mechanical device that produced a con- 
tinuous record of listeners’ reactions to radio programs. Each person par- 
ticipating in a program analyzer test had a green button and a red button 
at his chair. When he liked what he was hearing he pushed the green 
button, when he disliked what he was hearing he pushed the red button, 
and when he was uncertain he pushed neither. The buttons were con- 
nected electrically to a pen that traced a line on a continuously moving 
piece of paper. (See Figure 12.2.) When all the green buttons were being 
pushed, the line reached its highest point, and when all the red buttons 
were being pushed, it reached its low'; >t. Since the paper moved at a 
constant predetermined speed, it was possible to match the peaks and 
valleys thus formed with specific events during the program. Less-liked 
portions of the program could therefore be corrected, and more-liked por- 
tions could be given increased emphasis. This kind of minuter%-minute 
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analysis supplied much more information to the program analyst than 
would an overall evaluation of the program as a whole. 



Figure 12 . 2 . Example of a record sheet from a program analyzer. This record 
shows that parts B, C, E, J, and K of the program were most liked, whereas parts 
A, D, F, G, and H were most disliked. From J. N. Peterman (1940), “The Program 
Analyzer"; A New Technique in Studying Liked nnd Disliked Items In Radio Pro- 
grams," J. AppL Psychol., 24 , 728-741. 

A Market Study of the Effectiveness of Radio Adveriising. Psy- 
chologists were also interested in evaluating the cffcctivcness^)f radio ad- 
vertising. A study sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting System provides 
a good example of work on this problem, and also illustrates an important 
development in consumer research. 

TTie study employed two marketing areas that were closely matched 
in. population, in retail sales of the product in\'olvc<l in the study, and in 
a number of retail outlets for the product. One of these marketing areas 
received radio advertising for the product, and the other did not. 

The effect of the radio advertising was measured in several ways. In- 
vestigators checked retail sales by counting stock on hand at the beginning 
of the study, keeping track of how much stock was ordered as the study 
progressed and counting stock on the shelf at the study's conclusion. I’his 
procedure showed an 88-percent greater sale of the product ifi the area 
where radio advertising had been used than in the area where if had been 
withheld. 

Tlie effect of the advertising was also checked by means of interviews 
with consumers. While the programs that C'arried the advertising were on 
the air, interviewers called consumers on the telephone to ascertain which 
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consumers were listening to the program and which were not. As part of 
these interviews, the investigators also found out whether those who were 
listening at the time of the call were ‘‘regular'' or only “occasional" listeners 
to the program. 

These same respondents were later interviewed in person, and a count 
was taken of the amount of the product on the pantry shelf. This procedure 
showed that sale of the brand was 81 percent higher than sale of the next 
most popular brand among families that listened to the program, but was 
only 7 pejcciit higher than sale of the next most popular brand among 
families that did not listen to the program. Further, sale of the brand was 
263 percent higher than sale of the next most popular brand among 
families that listened “regularly"; but among families that listened “occa- 
sionally," sale of the brand was only 59 percent higher than sale of the 
next competitor. 

Tliis study illustrates an important development in consumer psy- 
chology. Early psychologists had attempted to generalize the results of 
their laboratory experiments to the behavior of all consumers. The major 
problem with this approach, as noted earlier, was that they could never be 
sure that die laboratory findings were representative. The laboratory con^ 
ditions may or may not have represented conditions in the market place 
adcquatcl)’; the subjects used in the laboratory experiments may or ma\' 
not have been sufficiently representative of the consumer population. 

'File CBS study approaclied the problem differenth . Instead of general- 
izing from laborator)’ findings to the market place, the scientists who 
conducted this study treated the market place itself as an experimental 
laboratory. They controlled the stimuli (the radio advertisements) and 
measured the responses (purchases) in the best experimental tradition. 
But since both stimulus and response occurred in their natural euxiron- 
ments, and since the, subjects in this experiment were consumers, the 
problem of generalizing the results was much less acute. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING AND AFTER 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

War Activities. When the United States entered the Second World War 
a number of social scientists interested in the analysis of consumer be- 
havior turned their attention to pri?Flems created by the w'ar effort. 
Government officials were quite concerned about Americans’ attitudes 
toward such wartime measures as relocation of aliens, conscription, and 
rationing. T\\ey knew that these measures would not be fully effective 
without strong public support, ygt they couldn't adequately estijnate degree 
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of public approval. Survey research methods proved ideally suited for yield- 
ing this kind of information, and a number of surveys were conducted that 
pro\'cd to be a valuable guide to policy makers. 

The sale of war bonds was another important government activity. 
Psychologists participated in studies of why people did and why people 
did not buy bonds, and the results of their work had an important influence 
on how bonds were marketed. One of their findings was that personal 
solicitation was a powerful force motivating bond purchases. Plans for 
later war bond drives were altered accordingly. Another finding was that 
the public had great difficulty understanding the government's interest in 
war bond sales as a means of controlling inflation. Most people thought 
the government “needed the money" from war bonds to buy guns, tanks, 
and ships. As a result of this finding, the themes of later war bond drives 
emphasized the contribution bonds made to military victory, not the 
contribution they made to economic stability, which people found difficult 
to understand (Likert, 1954). 

Among the groups of ps\ chologists who served the government during 
the war, one of the most important from the standpoint of later dcvclop- 
'•ments in consumer research was a group of psychologists who worked 
together in the Department of Agriculture. Because of its interest in the 
sale of farm commodities, the Department of Agriculture had for some 
time been conducting consumer surveys to aid in the marketing of farm 
products. Now, under the leadership of Rensis Likert and George Katona, 
this ^oup also turned its attention to questions of broader economic 
policy. 

The First Survey of Consumer Finance, loward the end of the war 

economists and others were much concerned over the problems associated 
with converting from a wartime to a pciicetime ecynomy. Because Ameri- 
can industry had been almost wholly devoted to the production of war 
material, civilians were much in need of new refrigerators, new washing 
machines, and new automobiles. Because it would take some time to con- 
vert from military to civilian production, and because many Americans had 
invested in war bonds and savings accounts that could be cashed readily, 
some economists feared that the combination of cash reserves and pent-up 
demands for consumer goods would result in runaway inflatiop. 'I’o help 
meet this potential problem, government officials needed infofmation on 
consumers’ postwar plans. 4’hcy needed to know what Ameticans were 
going to do with their war bonds and other savings, and what they w'cre 
planning to buy immediately. 
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To supply this information, and to supply other data on consumers’ 
attitudes and expectations, the group of social scientists who -had been 
working together at the Department of Agriculture conducted a large-scale, 
nationwide survey of consumer finances. Although the results of this 
survey were important enough— they indicated that a great many Ameri- 
cans regarded their bond holdings and savings accounts as long-term 
investments and were not planning to cash them immediately— the execu- 
tion of the survey led to two very important developments m the study 
of consuifter* behavior. 

'riie first of these was a sharp increase in demand for large-scale studies 
of consumer attitudes. Most previous attitude surveys had been conducted 
by business concerns for private use, so their audiences had been quite 
limited. Now’, for the first time, the results of a large-scale consumer atti- 
tude study w^ere generally available. '1‘hcsc results, plus the results of similar 
surveys that followed it, led to much wider recognition of the importance 
of attitude survey data. 

I’he other important outcome of the first survey of consumer finances 
was the founding at the University of Michigan of the Michigan Survey 
Research Center, ’riiis center was founded by the social scientists w’ho had 
w'orked in the Department of y\griculture during the war, and who left 
government service as the war ended. Since its founding, this Center has 
been responsible for a whole scries of studies of consumer behavior, and 
it has also been one of the most important forces behind devclopPicnt of 
survey research methods. From the Center has come a steady stream of 
reports, articles, and books which have not only added to our substantive 
knowledge of consumer behavior but also have contributed much to our 
knowledge of how surveys should be conducted. Improvements in sampling 
procedures, improvements in questionnaire design, new ways of asking 
questions— all have bcCn direct outcomes of the C^^nter’s studies. 

The Michigan Survey Research Center and other organizations engaged 
in essentially nonprofit research encouraged students and scientists to fur- 
ther investigate methods and procedures for conducting surveys. Question- 
naire design and sampling procedures have received particular attention. 

QUESTIONNAIRE CONSTRUCTION. A wcll-wordcd scrics of questions is essen- 
tial for adequate surveying. There arc many general rules such as don’t ask 
leading questions and don’t use prestigious names in the questions. These 
arc discussed in detail in several of the suggested references for further 
study at the end of this chapter. However, the usual procedure in ques- 
tionnaire construction still involves the formulating of questions yi the best 
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possible manner and testing the questionnaire with a sample of the re- 
spondents Perhaps a questionnaire can be revised adequately after one 
pretest. Often, several pretests and revisions are needed before the re- 
searcher is convinced that his questionnaire will provide valuable infor- 
mation. 

, SAMPLING PROCEDURE. Sampling procedures arc even more complex 
than questionnaire construction methods. Again, the references at the end 
of this chapter provide valuable information about this toi^ic.' Wq suggest 
only that there are many different sampling methods. However, the reason 
for all methods is to obtain representative data from fewer than an entire 
population. Thus there are advantages and disadvantages of all techniques. 
The most commonly used methods are called quota control, area, and 
convenience sampling. 

In quota-control sampling, characteristics of the population thought 
to be of importance to the questionnaire data are controlled in the sample 
in the same proportions as in the populations. For example, sex of the 
respondents might influence the answers to some questions. Thus a sample 
of a population would be chosen so that there were the same proportion 
of males and females in the sample as in the population. The same pro- 
cedure would be followed for the other characteristics of respondents that 
might be of importance to the questions. 

Area sampling involves dividing a city or area into subsections. We can 
picture such a procedure by imagining an entire area we wish- to survey as 
being covered with a screen. Instead of questioning every person in the 
entire area, we would question only people in some of the blocks or areas 
in the screen. 

Many surveys are completed using convenience samples. These are 
groups of respondents chosen because of their convenience to the re- 
searcher. Of course, the researcher believes the respondents arc represen- 
tative of the population and that the information obtained is such that it 
applies to people in general, llius the researcher hopes that a good indica- 
tion of people in general c'an be obtained from a convenient sample. 

There is a great deal of information eoncerning sampling, but we have 
not attempted to cover details here. It is important to realize that entire 
populations can rarely be polled, so that subgroups or samplos must be 
used. Results from relatively few people might be accurate indications of 
the opinions of large populations. However, we must be continually aware 
that poor samples can provide biased information that shoidd not be 
considered indicative of an entire population. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE USE OF SURVEY RESEARCH INFORMATION. An intCF' 

esting application of some data developed by the Survey Research Center 
can be seen in Table 12.1. Students of consumer behavior have long known 
that consumption patterns differ by the age of the consumer: young chil- 
dren consume vast quantities of prepared baby foods and cold breakfast 
cereal; adolescents are the best consumers of Coca-Cola and phonograph 
records; adults in their 30\s and 40's are the buyers of homes and cars. 


TABLE 12J •Ownership of Houses, Cars, and Television Sets in Early 1954 by 
Spending Units at Different Stages of the Life Cycle 


Proportion of Spending Units Owning: 

A CAR 
LESS THAN 




THEIR 

OWN 

HOME 

% 

ONE OR 

MORE 

CARS 

% 

TWO OR 

MORE 

CARS 

% 

FOUR 

YEARS 

OLD 

% 

A TELE- 
VISION 

SET 

% 


Young, Single 

8 

38 

2 

19 

18 


Young Married, 
Childless 

58 

82 

6 

51 

49 ' 


Young Married, 
Youngest Child 
Under 6 

46 

81 

9 

38 

62 

Stages 

of 

Young Married, 
Youngest Child 
6 or over 

66 

91 

12 

52 

% 

65 

Life 

Older Married 
(Over45), 
with Children 

69 

73 

16 

39 

56 


Older Married, 

No Children 
Under 18 * 

71 

72 

8 

40 

51 


Older, Single 

46 

30 

2 

12 

27 


All Spending 
Units’^ 

50 

66 

8 

35 

48 


* For ownership of homes, the proportions shown arc based on nonfarm spending 
unit only. 

John B. Lansing and James N. Morgan. “Consiimcr Finances over the Life C>clc” 
in Lincoln H. Clark. Consumer Behavior Vol. 11. New York University Press, 19SS, 
pp. 36-51. 

One way of conceptualizing these phenomena is in terms of the “life 
cycle/' a series of stages through which the individual progresses from 
birth to death. 
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For example, life cycle stages could be set forth as follows: 

Infancy 
Childhood 
Adolescence 
Young, Single 

Young, Married, no children 
Young, Married, with children: 

Youngest child under 6 
Youngest child 6 or o\ cr 
Older, Married, with children 
Older, Married, no children under 1 8 
Older, Single 

The data in lable 12.1, taken from one of the Michigan Surveys of 
Consumer Finances, show how positions in the adult stages of the life 
cycle relate to ownership of homes, cars, and television sets. Ownership of 
all three of these items is at a higher level today than it was in 1954, w^hen 
these data were collected, but it seems safe to assume that the relation 
bctw'ccn ownership of these items and stage in the life cycle is not much 
different now. Notice how' home ownership reaches its peak among the 
older married group, whereas ownership of television reaches its peak 
among the younger married. (Now'ada^s it would be ownership of two 
television sets, not just one.) Notice also how ownership of one or more 
cars, ownership of tWT) or more cars, and ownership of a car less than four 
years old is differently distributed among the various life cycle stages. 

Motivation Research. Although the scientists at the Michigan Survey 
Research Center, the Colunibia Bureau of Applied Social Research, the 
National Opinion Research Center, and various commercial polling or- 
ganizations were developing the art and science of asking and analyzing 
surs'ey research questions, Ernest Dichter, a pschologist trained in Austria, 
began to study consumer behavior by means of the techniques of clinical 
psychologv*. 

Compared with the methods then being developed and used by the 
survey research specialists, Dichter's approach to the study of consumer 
psychology w'as a radical departure from tradition. Survey research, Dichter 
asserted, is all right for studying certain superficial aspects of consumer 
behavior, such as what people buy, but it can never get at the '‘real” reasons 
for the things consumers do. To get at the '‘real” reasons, he said, it is 
necessary’ to study each consumer's motivations by special methods and 
in great detail. 

An English writer on motivation research described the situation this 
way: "[The] need to know not only what people do but also why they do 
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it has been manifested only over the last few years. And at one stage in 
the development of market research it was thought that this second ques- 
tion could be answered as easily as the first, simply by asking. Faced with 
the question, 'What brands of cigarette do people smoke?' the market 
research expert could justifiably answer, 'Easy enough— we will go out and 
ask them,' and when handed the second question, 'Why?' he was inclined 
to return the same answer. 

"The procedures this led to were very simple. Tliey involved ascer- 
taining th« tflrand currently in use, and then asking a simple question in 
the form of 'Why do you use this brand?' The answers thus obtained 
were then tabulated in some convenient way and presented as a reasoned 
account of the motives which actuated purchasers of the different brands. 

"There are advantages in this method, of course. It requires no skill, no 
technical knowledge, no special training: it occupies very little time in 
an interview, and is moreover so simple that there is no need to trouble to 
train or supervise investigators (they can even btf“ briefed by post); the 
anal) tical procedures are simple and quick, and such that anybody, how- 
ever senior, can understand. 

" There is only one disadvantage— it produces a picture which is usuall)^ 
false, and frequently dangerously misleading. 

"People's reasons for their actions, in fact, cannot normally be ascer- 
tained by asking point-blank questions. They usually do not know what 
their real reasons are, and frequently, even if they do know, they are not 
prepared to give them in answer to a formal question. Even when thc\ 
do know something of their own motives, and are prepared to confess 
them, they arc for the most part quite incapable of assessing the relative 
importance of the various interlocking motives winch normally go to 
make up a particular behaviour pattern. 

“'I’hc number of women who are prepared to admit, even to themseh es, 
that they use Lux Toilet Soap because they feel it will, in some magical 
w^ay, perform its implied ad\crtising promise and make them as beautiful 
as film-stars, is relatively small: the number who are prepared to admit it 
to an) body else is even smaller. In consequence, they fall back, when asked 
the direct question as to why they use this brand, on the ‘conventionar 
or 'expected' answer— they praise its colour, its perfume, its lathering 
qualities" (Henry, 1958). 

To get at the "real" reasons for coasumcr behavior, the motivation 
researchers asserted, it is necessary to probe beneath the reasonable and 
logical surface of what people say about themselves. It is necessary to 
penetrate to the unconscious levels of consumers' minds to study their 
secret urges, hopes, and fears. 
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MOTIVATION RESEARCH TECHNIQUES— *«OEPTH’* INTERVIEWS. The Oiethods USed 

to get at the 'Veal'' reasons for consumer behavior were the methods de- 
veloped by psychiatrists and clinical psychologists for the study of per- 
sonality. For example, instead of the carefully structured short-answer 
questionnaires employed by the survey researchers, motivation researchers 
employed unstructured question sequences patterned after the clinical 
interxTCw. Respondents were asked broad, general questions about their 
attitudes toward and use of the product being investigated, and whenever 
their replies seemed evasive or superficial, they were encouiagcd to talk 
more about the subject under investigation. “Depth" interviewers em- 
ployed whatever strategies they could to penetrate the surface level of 
rationalization— challenging respondents to support opinions with examples 
from personal experience, approaching the same subject from several dif- 
ferent directions, probing answers that seemed inconsistent, always asking 
for more detail and more elaboration. 

In analyzing the results of such interviews, the motivation researcher, 
like the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, generally avoided a literal 
interpretation of the material in favor of a search for some deeper meaning. 
Often the basic reasons for such seemingly trivial bits of behavior as a 
choice of a certain brand of soup or a certain brand of shortening turned 
out in motivation research reports to be buried deep within the subcon- 
scious recesses of the consumer’s personality. 

MOTIVATION RESEARCH TECHNIQUES— THE RORSCHACH. Thc Rorscliach TcSt 

was also used in attempts to uncover thc deeper meaning of the behavior of 
consumers. Responses to the*Rorschach Inkblots, which in clinical practice 
are used to indicate how' thc individual relates to certain aspects of his 
environment, were used to provide hypotheses about thc personality char- 
acteristics of consumers' who made certain kinds of marketing decisions. 
For example, one study that employed thc Rorschach found that obese 
women, who presumably form an important potential market for diet 
foods, have a character structure different from that of women of normal 
weight: “Repression is deeper in the obese women and hence the un- 
conscious content is less available. There is an increase in pain and decrease 
in worldly pleasure. I’hcrc is a higher degree of energy poured into defense 
and hence more internalization and depressive trends. . . . Ene|:gics appear 
to be directed more to the area of internal difficulties, repressed drives and 
memories . . . than relationship to external objects. I’he obese women 
have less flexible ego boundaries. Their reservoir of energy is more tightly 
bound and not as readily available for constructive use. . . . Hence, olx;sc 
women may be expected to react more strongly to traumatic experiences. 
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Their powers of ego integration arc less adequate. The obese women are 
less constructively self-assertive. They resort more to a passive type of 
mastery and show less operating capacity for achieving active constructive 
goals. "ITic pattern of the Rorschach variables approximates most nearly 
the psychic-economic structure of the compulsive neurotic"' (Kotkov and 
Murawski, 1952). 

A finding like this, if \^lid, can be of great value to an advertiser 
attempting to communicate with a special consumer group. Like any other 
comrnunisatftr, the advertiser is two steps ahead when he knows the 
characteristics of his audience. 

But as a market research tool, the Rorschach test had many drawbacks. 
Because administration and interpretation of the Rorschach test required 
the services of a highly trained expert, collecting Rorschach protocols from 
a sufficiently large sample was extremely expensive; and because the Ror- 
schach could not be administered to representative samples of the consumer 
population, the generality of Rorschach results w^s always questionable. 
In addition the Rorschach has questionable validity even as a clinical or 
diagnostic tool. For these reasons, although the Rorschach Inkblots were 
almost alw'ajs discussed in speeches and articles on motivation research, 
they saw little actual use in motivation research investigations. 



Figure 12.3. An example of a picture used in motivation research of attitudes 
toward cigar smoking. In the course of an interview, women were asked to fill in the 
balloon to show what the woman was thinking. From G. H. Smith, Motivation Re- 
search in Advertising and Marketing (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954). 
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MOTIVATION RESEARCH TECHNIQUES— THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST. A prO- 

jective t^st used quite extensively by motivation researehers was the 
Thematic Apperception Test in one or another of its variations. In its 
clinical form the Tliematic Apperception Test consists of a standard set 
of pictures about which the person being studied makes up stories. These 
stories, which are assumed to be at least partly autobiographical, are then 
searched for clues to how the storyteller thinks about himself, about other 
people, and about his problems. 

When used in the analysis of consumer behavior, this technique fre- 
quently required the creation of new pictures to make the stories more 
relevant to the product under investigation. Sometimes respondents were 
asked only to tell stories about events shown in the pictures. Sometimes 
respondents were asked to imagine what the people in the pictures must 
be saying or must be thinking. Whatever the instructions, the stories were 
searched for clues to the consumer's motivations. 

Figure 12.3 provides a good example of a picture created for a specific 
investigation. In the course of an interview on attitudes toward cigar 
smoking, women were asked to fill in the balloon to show what the woman 
in the picture was thinking. They gave replies like these (Smith, 1934) : 

^‘O.K. So will I!" 

“Don’t smoke around me because I don't like the aroma. I think it will 
look sloppy, but if you must, don't mess up the house." 

“Oh, no! Who's going to clean up after you^” 

“It’s perfectly all right, as^ou arc the boss." 

REACTIONS TO MOTIVATION RESEARCH. Motivation research created a great 
deal of interest due to the conditions in research at the time it was intro- 
duced. Executives interested in consumer behavior had become accustomed 
to survey research, and were ready and eager to learn what new contribu- 
tions to understanding could come from these interesting sounding 
methods. 

If motivation research needed any more impetus, it got it when Vance 
Packard published The Hidden Persuaders in 1957. This book intended, 
said the author, to reveal “The way many of us are being inSuenced and 
manipulated— far more than we realize— in the patterns of Our everyday 
lives.'' Packard (1957) had a strong influence on many advertising and 
marketing executives. Tliosc who were unconvinced that motivation re- 
search would “work" found in The Hidden Persuaders page after page of 
sensational case histories, all of which made motivation research seem 
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magically powerful. This made motivation research all the more enticing 
to those who had hesitated to try it out. 

But even before The Hidden Persuaders suggested that motivation re- 
search was all-powerful, those who had tried it had begun to discover some 
of its limitations. In the early 1950’s articles on motivation research in the 
advertising trade press usually had declarative and optimistic titles: “How 
the Depth Interview Reveals Attitudes Toward New Products/' “Depth 
Interviewing Measures Relief in Advertising— and Reaction to It," “Base 
Your Advcftwing on the True Buying Motive," “How Psychiatric Methods 
Can Be Applied to Market Research," and “Perhaps Research Is Heading 
for a New Advance." However, by 19?5 Printers Ink, the journal that 
printed the articles just cited, began printing articles like “Four Hazards of 
Motivation Research: How to Avoid 'riieni," “Old Research Technique . . . 
Turns Out 'lb Be Motivation Study," “What Is New About Moti\’ation 
Research?" and “Can Advertisers Trust the Psychologists?" 

Some of these somewhat disenchanted articles came from businessmen 
w'ho had made use of motivation research and found that it would not 
automatically solve all their problems. More importantly, how'cver, criticism 
of motivation lesearch came from practitioners of more traditional research ' 
methods. 'I'liey W'cre merciless in pointing out its shortcomings: 

“The depth interview represents the type of probing used by the clinical 
psychologists. It docs have several advantages. It docs give the researcher 
an opportunity to uncover new motivations. It does permit the develop- 
ment of a motivational pattern with respect to the selection of a given 
product or brand. It does provide stimulating new ideas to the researcher. 

“But it also has a lot of w'caknesses and dangers. The first is that, even 
w'ith a two- or three-hour interview^ with each individual, the researcher is 
attempting to do what the clinical psychologist may take weeks or months 
to accomplish. A second weakness is that most of the people w'ho practice 
depth interviewing arc not trained psychologists and therefore do not have 
a systematic approach in conducting the interview. An even greater weak- 
ness is that no quantifiable data are obtained in the depth interview 
procedure; therefore, when it comes to drawing conclusions from depth 
interviews, the conclusion is likely to be simplv' the judgment of the re- 
searcher. 11ms, different conclusions will often be found by two different 
researchers in the same situation . . . lliere is no possibility of verification” 
(Scriven, in Ferber and Wales, 1958). 

“llic semi-directive or 'depth’ interview is frequently considered a 
projective technique but, in reality, is not. It mav' utilize projective tech- 
niques to glean information from the respondents but in and of itself it 
is nothing mote than an informal, semi-directive interview procedure. Use 
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of the word ‘depth' implies that the unconscious is tapped and hidden 
motives identified. However, the unconscious postulated by Sigmund Freud 
could not possibly be the unconscious alluded to by ‘motivation research.' 
Any similarity between semi-directive interviews and a psychoanalytic 
session is superficial . . . 

“The fact that projective techniques in ps}chological terminology with 
constant references to clinical situations arc used in so-called motivation 
research has given it an aura of scientific glamour. Psychologists are, how- 
ever, well aware of the low validity of these techniques. Many Oxperinients 
indicate that these techniques have severe limitations even for diagnostic 
purposes . . . 

“. . . With or without the activities subsumed under the term ‘motiva- 
tion research' one can develop ideas and hunches. Without ideas there 
could be no research, for in research we must have ideas (hypotheses) to 
put to test. ‘Motivation research,' as presented to advertisers, is hypotheses 
hunting, not hypotheses testing; it is pre-research, not research. I’he dra- 
matic proclamations that accompanied its arrival on the marketing scene 
stimulated considerable interest in ‘motivation research.' If an equivalent 
amount of interest could be stimulated in the role of experimental design 
in consumer research, advertisers would benefit from the guidance of 



Figure 12.4. Number of articles on motivation research appearing in Printers Ink, 
1950-1960. The articles that peak in 1954 were mainly articles that described 
motivation research and its application to advertising and marketing. Many of the 
articles in the secondary peak in 1957 were evaluative and critical. 
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genuine research, and from proof instead of possibly unresearched opin- 
ions'^ (Politz, 1956-57). 

As F’igure 12.4 shows, interest in motivation research reached its peak 
in the middle 1950 s. lliereafter, as judged by the number of articles about 
it in the trade press, it became less interesting, and at present almost no 
one talks or writes about it. 

Who killed motivation research? It was certainly not Vance Packard, 
for The Hidden Persuaders did at least as much as any other publication 
to convince lAisinessmen that motivation research is useful. It was prob- 
ably not the criticisms leveled by the survey researchers. While pointing 
out the weaknesses of motivation research, they had to acknowledge its 
strengths. What seems to have happened is that motivation research, like 
many new schools of thought, died of success. As a result of experience 
with it, techniques, methods, and ideas that have proved useful have been 
incorporated into the main body of consumer psychology, whereas those 
wliich have not proved useful have gradually been eliminated. 

Among the ideas motivation research has contributed to consumer 
psychology perhaps the most generally useful is the idea that much can 
be gained from an examination of the motivations and perceptions of the' 
individual consumer. In the days before motivation research, consumers 
were all too often regarded as ciphers in statistical tables. Differences 
among individuals were ignored unless they could be measured by some 
convenient index, like age or education. The complexities of consumers’ 
decision processes were often conveniently forgotten. Today even the most 
committed statistical researchers recognize and sometimes even attempt 
to measure the more subtle forces that influence the behavior of indi\iduals. 

Among the methods and techniques motivation research has con- 
tributed to consumer psychology, perhaps the most generally useful has 
been the depth intervic^v. Searching examinations of consumers’ opinions, 
attitudes, and ideas— -cither conducted with individual consumers or with 
groups of consumers— are now in common use as first steps in large-scale 
investigations. At times, as exemplified by the airline study with which 
this chapter started, they also play important roles as parts of a larger 
pattern of information. 

A final observation about the nioti\^tion research movement: its short- 
comings were similar in many ways to the shortcomings of early consumer 
psychology. Like the early psychologists, motivation researchers often 
jumped from findings based on a handful of respondents to conclusions 
about the behavior of the entire consumer population. x\nd like the early 
psychologists, they tended to jump from currently fashionable^ but un- 
substantiated psychological ''laws"— this time the “laws" of psychoanahtic 
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theory— to conclusions about the structure of effective advertising. These 
two tendencies keep reappearing. 


CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 

Current activity in the study of consumer bcliavior can be seen as an 
outgrowth of the trends and developments described in the preceding 
seetions of this chapter. Today’s consumer ps)diologists participate in 
studies of many kinds. 

Images and Attitudes. The major brands of most products are so nearly 
equal in quality that they arc almost indistinguishable. Most consumers 
would find it quite difficult to tell one major brand of coffee or ice cream 
from another if they could not see the label with the brand name. Even 
automobiles, as different as they are in appearance, are basically very much 
alike. There may well be greater differences in satisfaction from one Ford 
owner to another than from the owner of an average hord to the owner of 
an average Chexrolet. 

With such parity in quality among brands, one might think that con- 
sumers would pay little attention to brand differences. Yet consumers have 
their favorites in almost every product category. Sometimes, as in the case 
of cigarettes, for example, loyalties are very strong. Smokers speak of “my 
brand" and may refuse a brand which is not their “own." 

7’hese loyalties exist because brands ha\’e “images"— cohesive sets of 
opinions, attitudes, and ideas about brands and about the people who use 
them. 'I’he Cadillac is thoirght of as an expensive car drnen by affluent 
people. Pepsi Cola is thought of as a “lighter" beverage, consumed by 
“those who think young." Marlboro cigarettes arc thought of as masculine. 

Some aspects of some images are based on fact. Cadillacs are expensive, 
and Pepsi Cola is marginally different in taste from other cola beverages. 
But other aspects of images arc manufactured by advertising. Cars that 
cost just as much as the Cadillac do not have quite the Cadillac aura. The 
advertising, not the product, makes Pepsi the beverage for young sociables. 
One paper-enclosed cylinder of tobacco is no more masculine than any 
other. 

Consumer psychologists study brand and product images i)i a number 
of ways. Often hypotheses concerning images emerge from qualitative re- 
search-group interviews like those used in the airline illustration, or in- 
dividual depth interviews that explore in great detail consumers' perceptions 
of the entries in a product field. Often these hypotheses are then tested in 
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large-scale quantitative surveys that show how well defined the images arc 
and how they vary from one segment of the population to another. 

Emphasis on the psychological meaning of products and brands is a 
direct descendant of a similar emphasis in motivation research. 'ITie prac- 
tice of putting hypotheses to quantitative test by means of interviews with 
representative cross sections of the consumer population is a product of 
the survey tradition. Image research as it is practiced today is a blend 
of both. 

Product Testing. Most manufacturers maintain expensive facilities for 
testing their current products against possible improvements and against 
the products produced by their competitors. The availability of these 
facilities and their constant use arc principal reasons for the parity in 
product quality that makes images so important in determining consumers’ 
choices. 

Many of the methods used in product testing: originated in the first 
psychological laboratories, where the basic techniques for assessing human 
reaction to sensory stimuli were developed. 'I'he shaving cream study 
described cailier in this chapter is one example of the use of such tech-' 
niques; the laboratory e\'aliiation of posters and packages is another, l oda}' 
consumer psychologists participate in evaluations of products of main 
kinds— watches and washing machines, coffce» candy, and cars. 

Evaluating Advertisements. A major task of any advertising agenc\ is 
that of evaluating the effectiveness of the print ads and television com- 
mcTcials it produces for its clients. Because print space and TV time are 
so costly, the effectiveness of each individual ad is a matter of great 
importance to the advertiser. None of the methods presently used for 
evaluating an ad’s effoctivencss is entirely satisfactory, and dexeloping a 
valid and piactical measure of advertising effectixeness is one of the greatest 
challenges facing consumer psychology today. 

AD TESTING METHODS: DIRECT SUBJECTIVE RATING BY CONSUMERS. TIlC mctll- 

ods now used to test ads go back quite a long time. One of them— direct 
subjective evaluation of ads by consumers— was tried by Harlow Gale, the 
first psychologist to concern himself with advertising. 

When this method is used today, print advertisements or television 
commercials arc exposed to cross sections of consumers, and the respon- 
dents arc asked to give their personal reactions to what they have seen. 
Sometimes they are asked to restate the ad’s message in their own words; 
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sometimes they are asked whether the ad makes them want to buy the 
product the ad features. 

When testimony of this kind is interpreted judiciously, it can be quite 
helpful. Misinterpretations of intended messages are not uncommon; and 
when they occur, it is important that they be detected before the adver- 
tisement is put in print or on the air. 

Consumers' ratings of an ad's persuasiveness are also used in evaluating 
an ad's effectiveness, but they arc always suspect. It seems reasonable to 
assume that consumers can tell whether information about price or infor- 
mation about specific product characteristics increases their interest in try- 
ing a brand. But if the ad is part of a long-term campaign designed to 
build a brand image, or if it deals with a subject consumers find unpleasant, 
consumers' ratings of its persuasiveness may be either irrelevant or wrong. 
As noted earlier, the work with the eye camera showed conclusively that 
consumers' reports of their own reactions cannot always be believed. 

AD TESTING METHODS: AIDED RECALL. Another mucli-uscd copy-tcsting 
method is the method of aided recall. 'Ihis method is based on the assump- 
tion that an effective advertisement will make a stronger impression on 
consumers' memories than an ineffective advertisement will. If this assump- 
tion is accepted, a valid measure of effectiveness requires only that mem- 
orability be measured in a standard way. 

Wlien used to evaluate the memorability of television commercials, the 
aided recall method follows a definite sequence of steps. The day after 
the commercial being tested has been shown, a cross section of consumers 
are called on the telephone'. They arc asked whether they were watching 
television the night before, and whetlier they were watching the program 
that carried the commercial. Those respondents who were watching the 
program are then asked a series of questions about ‘the program content to 
find out whether they were at the television set at the time the commercial 
was shown, and those who were at the set at the right time are asked what 
they remember about the advertising. 

Respondents who can remember something specific about the com- 
mercial they saw, after having been prompted by mention of the brand 
name if necessary, are counted as having remembered the commercial. The 
number of viewers who remembered the commercial, divided )by the num- 
ber who saw it, is the commercial's '‘aided recall" score. Very memorable 
commercials get recall scores as high as 50—50 percent of tlipsc who saw 
the commercial remembered something specific about it. Very unmem- 
orable commercials get scores as low as 4 or 5. 
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ITie great advantage of the aided recall method is that it produces 
reliable results— that is, repeated tests of the same commercial usually yield 
approximately the same score. Because the scores attained by different 
commercials are quite different, it is clear that the method measures some 
quality of the commercial with considerable success. 

The question always raised about this method is, Is the quality it meas- 
ures effectiveness? Can a commercial be highly memorable and still not 
promote sales? Can a commercial be hard to recall and still produce an 
impressiomoit the public that makes it worth its cost? Critics of the recall 
method maintain that the answer to both these questions is “Yes.” At 
present the evidence is limited and far from clear, but the method is 
much-used because it has been so difficult to develop a method that is 
clearly better. 

AD TESTING METHODS: SALES TESTS. The CBS study of the effectiveness 
of radio advertising cited earlier in this chapter is tn example of a third 
method of testing ads. When this method is used, ads are placed in a test 
market area or a group of test market areas, and withheld from others. If 
the test market areas and the control market areas are similar in all other 
respects, the advertising in the test market area must be the cause of an\’ 
change in sales, 

'I'lie great advantage of this method is that, when executed correcth, 
it produces absolutely conclusive results. There is no need to assume that 
consumers' subjective reactions or the strength of consumers' memory 
traces are good indicators of future purchasing behavior. Purchasing be- 
havior itself is what is measured. 

The difficulty with this method is that it is very expensive to execute 
correctly. Correct execution demands precise control over the advertising 
stimuli received by large numbers of consumers, and it requires precise audit 
of exactly what they do and do not buy. Furthermore, withholding of 
advertising in major markets can mean a substantial drop in sales, with 
consequent disruption of relations with retailers and loss of profit to the 
company. 

In spite of their high costs, well-designed advertising and marketing 
experiments arc being undertaken with increasing frequency. They offer 
the only known way to get sure answers to many of the most important 
questions about the causes of the behavior of consumers. As more and 
more of them are conducted, and as findings from them are disseminated, 
they offer the prospect of an unprecedented build-up of fundamental 
knowledge about consumer behavior. 
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Television Research. Consumer psychologists may also participate in 
research pn television programs. Among the most important questions in 
this field arc these: What programs arc likely to be successful? What can 
be done to improve a potentially popular program when the ratings are 
not high? 

TELEVISION RESEARCH: GUESSWORK. A iicw tclcvision scrics usually starts 
as a pilot film— a sample episode. The pilot film is loaned to potential 
purchasers so the\' can decide whether to bin it for the coming season. If 
the film shows exceptional promise, a sale is quickly made. 

Evaluation of a pilot film seldom leaves much time for research. The 
film may be in the potential purchaser’s possession for only a few hours. At 
most the film will be available for onl\ a few da\s. 

When research time is available, group interviews with telc\ision view- 
ers may be used to provide some indication of public response. Outstanding 
success or outstanding failure can often be forecast in this way. 

When no research time is available the decision must be based on an 
educated guess. The guess will iiltimateh' be made by executives respon- 
'sible for making decisions of this kind. Sometimes, before making the 
decision, they seek social scientists' advice. 

Social scientists who give advice under these circumstances arc in much 
the same position as the early psjchologists who formulated rules for 
effective advertising based on the then current psychological “laws.” They 
must apply their knowledge of current theory and research on human 
behavior to a specific practical problem, and their answers will be exactly 
as valid as the theories on which they are based. We have already seen how 
wrong theory led to wrong answers in the past, and there is every reason to 
believe that the same verdict will be rendered against many of the answers 
being made today. 

There is, however, an important difference in outlook between the con- 
sumer psychologist of today and the consumer psychologist of 40 years ago. 
7’oday scientists who study consumer behavior arc much more aware of 
the complexities of their field. They know that their current fund of 
information has its limitations, and that these limitations will not be over- 
come by experiments on college sophomores. 

The truly exciting prospect for consumer psychology is that a new kind 
of laboratory is becoming increasingly accessible. As advertisers and market- 
ers become more and more aware of the limitations of what tjicy already 
know, and as the value of deliberate systematic use of well-designed con- 
sumer behavior experiments becomes increasingly obvious, consumer psy- 
chologists and other scientists interested in studying consumer behavior 
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will be able to participate in experiments that involve large segments of 
the consumer population. Such experiments arc sure to yield .a fund of 
valid information never available before. With this fund to draw on, 
future consumer psychologists will be able to participate in such business 
decisions as choice of television programs with greatly increased assurance 
that they are right. 

TELEVISION RESEARCH: THEATER TESTS- Whcu tiiiic is available for testing 
a television program, theater tests are sometimes used. Such tests ma\ be 
used when a pilot film is available longer than the usual brief period of 
time or when a show has been purchased and several episodes have been 
filmed but not yet put on the air. 

One system for theater testing programs employs the same princi- 
ples as the “program analyzer'' described earlier in tliis chapter. Members 
of the audience, who have been in\'itcd to the theater to preview new 
television programs, hold small dials in their hands. When they like what 
they are seeing on the screen, they turn the dial indicator up; when the\ 
dislike what they are seeing they turn it down. The dials are connected 
electrically to a device that averages the ratings and prints the average on a 
paper as a moving line. Since the line is timed precisely, the analyst can 
tell exactly what the audience liked about the show and what it did not. 
With this knowledge, parts of the show that get the best reaction from 
the audience can be emphasized and less-liked parts dropped out. 

Users of any laboratory device must be able to show that the subjects 
they employ m their experiments are representative of the consumer popu- 
lation as a whole, and not just one special group. In the best theater tests 
of 'I’V shows, great pains are taken to be sure that the audience includes the 
various age, sex, and income groups in their correct proportions. Samples of 
this kind arc not necessarily perfectly representrtive, but they arc im- 
measurably better than samples assembled from whatever subjects happen 
to be convenient. Well-conducted theater tests of TV programs represent 
good use of laboratory techniques in opinion research. 

TELEVISION RESEARCH: TVQ. Kach moiith during the TV season, mem- 
bers of the Home Testing Institute's consumer mail panel receive a lengthy 
questionnaire in which they arc asked rate all network TV programs on 
the following scale: 


1 . One of my favorites. 

2. Very good. 

3. Good. 


4. Fair. 

5. Poor. 

6. Never seen. 
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On the basis of these ratings, each program receives a '‘TVQ"' score— the 
number qf respondents who rate it “one of my favorites'' divided by the 
number of respondents who report having “seen’' it. Because the TVQ 
sample is large, and is proportionately distributed among the various impor- 
tant segments of the viewing population, separate I VQ scores can be cal- 
culated for any program from men or from women, from members of 
different age groups, from residents of different areas of the country, from 
TV viewers w'ith different incomes and different occupations. 

Information of this kind has two major uses. Because thd- TVQ score 
is related to viewing behavior, I'VQ can help locate shows with special 
kinds of audiences— housewives with at least two children, upper-income 
males, children between 6 and 11, and so on. Although the correlation 
between TVQ score and viewing behavior is not perfect, it is fairly close. 
It is usually safe to assume that if two shows have very different TVQ 
scores \^iithin a given segment of the population, the show with the higher 
TVQ also has the higher proportion of viewers. Information of this kind is 
very useful to advertisers who arc especially interested in communicating 
with certain specific population segments. 

’ T’he other use of TVQ depends on the fact that TVQ is a measure of 
attitude not behavior, so 'I'VQ score and viewing behavior are not perfectly 
correlated. Sometimes a show that many people like will get relatively few 
viewers because it is competing with a show^ that many people like e\'en 
better. When this is true the show is apt to pick up viewers if it is moved to 
another time period. 

Before TVQ scores became available, it was impossible to tell whether 
a disappointing audience rating was attributable to the show itself or to 
unusually tough competition. Now when proportion of respondents calling 
the show “one of my favorites" is markedly higher than the proportion 
actually viewing it, the inference is that the poor viewing rating is due to 
competition. A change in time is therefore indicated. 

TVQ is a valuable and influential application of survey research tech- 
nique to the study of consumers' reactions to television. 


SUMMARY 

'Fhis chapter has explored some, but not all, of the applications of psy- 
chology to the study of consumer behavior. It opened with thrc6 brief case 
histories, which show some of the environments in which consumer psy- 
chologists operate. In comments on these case histories it was pointed out 
that consumer psychologists almost always work in close contact with 
executives responsible for making advertising and marketing decisions and 
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in close cooperation with social scientists from other disciplines. It was 
also pointed out that the information the consumer psychologisl: produces 
is almost always used in conjunction with other information as part of a 
much larger pattern. Finally it was pointed out that the consumer psV' 
chologist's academic training in psychology is seldom enough — that he 
must be prepared to learn and use concepts and ideas from other disciplines 
in his work. 

The discussion then turned to some highlights from the development 
of consumef psychology. Descriptions of some early studies showed the 
first appearance of two problems that have been with consumer psychology 
since its earliest days. Early psychologists, like some psychologists today, 
tended to ignore the fact that results obtained by testing anyone who 
happened to be available were not necessarily gcneralizable to people in 
general. And early psychologists, like some today, were ready to jump from 
unconfirmed '‘laws’' to pronouncements about the probable outcome of 
advertising and marketing decisions. 

This section of the chapter then turned to the progress consumer 
psychologv had made by the time of the Second World War. It described 
the development of survey research, and it noted the progress made in 
experiments with laboratory methods used to measure consumers’ reactions 
to products, to advertising, and to radio programs. It described some of 
the contributions consumer psychologists made to the war effort, and it 
made special note of the founding and contributions of the Mjchigan 
Survey Rcseaich Center after the war. 

The next major topic was the rise and fall of “motivation research.” This 
discussion emphasized the differences between motivation research meth- 
ods and previous methods for anahzing the behavior of consumers, and 
presented testimony both from advocates of motivation research and from 
its critics. It suggested that the shortcomings nf motivation research 
resembled the shortcomings of early consumer psy chology— too ready gen- 
eralization from small samples to all consumers, and too much faith in 
unproved theories. This section also emphasized that, in directing atten- 
tion to the motivations, perceptions and decision processes of the indi- 
vidual consumer, and in developing methods for studying these functions, 
the motivation research movement made major contributions to present- 
day consumer psychology. 

Finally the discussion turned to three problem areas that engage the 
attention of consumer psychologists today. One of these, research on brand 
and product images, was shown to be a blend of the survey research and 
motivation research traditions. Product testing was given as a gooiji example 
of the use of laboratory methods in the analysis of consumer behavior. 
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Research on advertising effectiveness provided examples of the use of 
subjective ratings, the use of aided recall, and the use of controlled experi- 
ments to measure the effectiveness of ads. The advantages of the latter 
technique and the promise it holds for the future were stressed. 

Rescareh on television was shown to combine educated guesswork 
based on current theory, inferences made from reactions obtained under 
controlled conditions, and inferences about behavior made from measure- 
ments of attitudes. Whether they are applied to television viewing or to 
some other aspect of consumer behavior, these three rcseai^clp methods 
represent the practice and the promise of consumer psychology as it exists 
today. Faced with the necessity of making a decision that will not wait, 
executives who purchase television programs or make other strategic 
advertising and marketing decisions sometimes call on social scientists for 
advice. In giving such advice, the social scientist must rely on an under- 
standing of human behavior that he knows is at best incomplete. This is 
the situation today, but there is evcr\* reason to believe that understanding 
of human behavior will be more complete and more accurate in the future. 

One of the ways this understanding will grow is through s)stcmatic 
application of controlled experiments to analysis of consumer behavior. 
One way this is done is represented by theater tests of television programs. 
Here the stimulus, the program, is deliberately varied, and the response 
degree of favorable reaction, is measured. Although this general procedure 
has been in use since the first psychologists became interested in consumer 
research, the best of today's theater tests represent an important con- 
ceptual advance. Instead of assuming that the reactions of just any group of 
testers will be typical, the scientists who conduct tlie best theater tests 
today make every effort to make sure that important segments of the 
population arc represented as adequately as possible. 'This sensitivity to 
sampling problems is a lesson that psychologists who do research in other 
areas will some day have to learn. 

Ihe other way controlled experimentation is making increased contri- 
butions to the understanding of consumer behavior is by means of market 
tests, which treat a large geographical area, sometimes the entire United 
States, as an experimental laboratory. Here the stimulus, an advertising 
campaign or a media plan, for instance, is controlled by exposing it in 
selected market areas bui withholding it from others, and the effect of 
the stimulus is measured in terms of purchasing behavior or change in 
attitude. 

In the past both laboratory tests and market tests have been used 
almost entirely to evaluate specific shows, specific products, or specific 
campaigns or media plans. For this reason the kind of general knowledge 
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that can lead to the formulation of principles or laws has not accumulated. 
In the future, however, as the possibility of formulating genera]^ principles 
becomes more apparent to those who must provide the funds for large- 
scale studies, and as the need for such principles becomes more and more 
urgent, large-scale studies aimed at deriving general principles are certain 
to be made. 

Finally TVQ was used as an example of the application of attitude 
measurement to research on television. This example showed that attitude 
measurciweilts are useful because they arc related to behavior (in this case, 
viewing) and can substitute for behavior measures in certain circumstances 
when behavior measures arc not available. It also showed that attitude 
measurements can be useful when attitude and behavior do not corre- 
spond, as when TVQ data that show that a program is well liked can be 
used to indicate that it would probably attract a larger audience in a differ- 
ent time period. 

Both these applications of attitude measurement arc to be found in 
other areas of consumer research. Attitudes arc used as substitutes for 
measures of purchasing behavior when such measures are unavailable, and 
they provide useful information when attitudes and behavior do no*t 
correspond. When attitudes and behavior do not correspond, an analysis 
of the marketing situation will often reveal the reasons why consumers are 
not l)chaving in accordance with their preferences. When the reasons are 
known, a change in the situation may be highl) beneficial. 
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A sensationalistic presentation of the use of psychological theory and psycho- 
logical research methods in advertising and marketing research. 

Smith, G. H. (1954). Motivation Research in Advertising and Marketing. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

A description of the application of clinical methods to advertising and 
marketing research. 



The most pressing problems of our age center on our relations with other 
nations. Unless we make significant progress in improving our knowledge 
and skill? «n this field, our total Western civilization stands in the gravest 
jeopardy. The enormous destructive capacity of military weapons has not 
only outstripped our military defenses, but has challenged our capacity for 
control and constructive relations with other nations. The imperatives for 
personal as well as national survival lend an unparalleled urgency to the 
search for rational relations across international boundaries. 

Until recently, psychology, or more broadly, the behavioral sciences, 
had little to offer, and less to say, about international relations. Heretofore, 
policy makers of our government consulted historians, political experts, 
economists, lawyers, and military men for advice. Even at this writing, no 
person educated primarily as a sociologist, psychologist, anthropologist, or 
political scientist has teached high office in our federal government at a 
point where international policy is formed and executed. Indeed among 
our national legislators one may seek almost in vain to find a person who has 
ever worked in any science— natural or behavioral. C. P. Snow has expressed 
the situation eloquently, “One of the most bizarre features of any advanced 
industrial society in our time is that the cardinal choices have to be made 
by a handful of men: in secret: and at least in legal form, by men who 
cannot have a first hand knowledge of what those choices depend upon or 
what their results will be" (Snow, 1961). However, the behaviorial sciences 
are gradually being consulted, and behavioral research is being done that 
bears upon issues of international relations. 

If one were to place a date on the official recognition of behavioral 
science as a contributor to international relations it would probably be in 
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1962, when the White House released a report signed by Jerome B. 
Wiesner, President's Special Assistant for Science and Technology. This 
report in part said: “Sonic of the most difficult, complex and vital problems 
confronting our country arc in the area of international relations. Be- 
havioral science is relevant to various aspects of these problems. . . . The 
general issues studied by behavioral scientists are critically important to our 
national welfare and security. Ways must be found to strengthen these 
disciplines and improve their use. . . . We suggest that a particular effort 
be made to support basic-research ideas for behavioral science on a scale 
consistent with their importance and without regard to previous levels of 
funding" (Wiesner, 1962). 

Contributions of Behavioral Science. It is the thesis of this chapter that 
behavioral science, and especially psychological studies, can provide valu- 
able insights and useful guides to action in the conduct of international 
relations. These are not offered as substitutes for the insights or guides 
provided by historians, political experts, or military officers. Instead, they 
are conceived as important supplements that add significant new dimen- 
sions to policy formation and decision making. The psychological contri- 
butions to this area arc, in a sense, not new, but draw upon established 
principles verified by empirical and sometimes experimental data derived 
from small groups and individuals. The application of these principles at 
the level of nations is new. In this respect the advent of attention to psy- 
chological knowledge at the international policy level represents a major 
step in the extension of psychological information and usefulness. 

Basic research in any area proceeds by a reciprocal process. Practical 
issues demanding answers suggest researchable problems that lead the 
scientist back to his laboratory or to systematic analysis of past events. 
Ibcse research results then provide guides for new actions that, hopefully, 
are more effective but still subject to improvement. The cycle then repeats 
itself. Hence the encouragement of behavioral research in international 
transactions will provide a new domain of inquiry and application. 

A psychological understanding of international relations draws upon 
our understanding in many fields of inquiry: perception, and the effects of 
emotion, group identification, and threat on perceptions; the stimulation 
of aggressive behavior; the development of attitudes and stereotypes; the 
processes of bargaining and negotiation; some principles of mental health; 
the effectiveness of mass media communications. It is probably true that 
no area of study presents more challenging, complex issues than this one, 
nor is there an area in which so much is at stake. We shall obviously not 
debate in this chapter the historical, political, economic, military, or moral 
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problems of international relations except as they impinge on the psycho- 
logical mechanisms. International relations may legitimately be approached 
from any of these other vantage points, but an understanding of the rele- 
vant psychological processes may illuminate and enrich these other ap- 
proaches, as well as directly provide some guide lines for action or policy. 

'riie objective wc have in mind is to develop an understanding of the 
psychological causes and conditions that lead to international tensions, 
with the hope that we may also find some means of reducing tensions lead- 
ing to war ifhd destructive conflict. Wc are not interested in sharpening 
those tools, devices, and manipulations that have become associated with 
Machiavelli, the sixtccnth-ccntury political philosopher who was interested 
in formulating methods of outwitting opponents. Moreover, wc reject the 
Clausewitz notion, which seems to have guided many international experts, 
that war is merely diplomacy carried on in a different form. In a real sense 
wc arc here facing squarely the statement in the UNESCO constitution 
that "‘since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 


THE DELEGATION OF INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 

Wc need to remind oursebes at the outset that our intercourse with other 
nations is carried on by a relatively small number of persons who develop 
policies, carry on negotiations, make decisions, and conclude agreements, 
'rhese persons are the agents of their respective countries, and cannot, by 
the nature of things, take a referendum on every decision or policy change. 
'They operate within a framework of public opinion— oftentimes vaguclv 
defined. 

Secondly, in our own State Department our stance on particular issues 
is formulated by teams, of officers who prepare “position papers” that spell 
out the boundaries of permissible flexibilitv within some broader frame- 
w'ork of national policy. 'I’he area of freedom left to a chief negotiator at 
an international eonfcrencc is therefore closely circumscribed. Nevertheless, 
an area of freedom is available, and it is within that area that personal per- 
ceptions and personal predispositions of the agent can express themselves. 
Of course, in negotiations and interchanges between the so-called principals 
(Summit Conferences) the area of freedom is somewhat enlarged. It is 
therefore well to bear in mind throughout the subsequent discussion that 
our international relationships arc circumscribed by group pressures stem- 
ming at their base from public opinion broadly and vaguely articulated.' 


1 We shall have more to say on this point in the next chapter. 
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However, more specific group constraints emanate from within the govern- 
ment itself. Consequently one of the psychological problems to be under- 
stood is the manner in which group decisions evolve and how group pres- 
sures exert themselves on individuals acting as agents for others with only 
limited freedom to express their private opinions and judgments. 


AGGRESSION IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

'riiere was a time when it was widely believed that war was‘ a ‘biological 
necessity— an expression on a national scale of innate impulses to dominate, 
excel, and compete that had to be released. War, so some held, was merely 
a social evolutionar)' mechanism to assure the survival of the fittest; not 
necessarilv the fittest individuals, but the fittest nation. I’his notion is 
happily no longer acceptable. However, this docs not mean that aggression 
does not exist or is not '‘natural.’' Our task is to understand the conditions 
giving rise to aggression between groups and, if possible, to discover ways 
by which unavoidable aggressions can be channeled into constructive, rather 
than destructive action. 

Four minimal conditions are neccssar\' for the appearance of intergroup 
conflict: (a) identification or visibility of groups, (b) contact between the 
groups, (c) competition between the groups, and (d) differences between 
the groups in values and behavior patterns (Williams, 1947). 

'The first two of these conditions are obvious and need little elaboration. 
Conflict is only one form of contact between groups; hence some initial 
type of contact is a prerequisite for conflict to develop. The contact need 
not necessarily be phjsical but may involve only long-range communica- 
tions. Furthermore, since we are dealing with intergroup conflict, we must 
be able to distinguish from other populations those groups that arc parties 
to the conflict. These two conditions can be considered as defining the 
phenomenon to be considered. 

Competition and Aggression. However, does competition necessarily pro- 
mote aggressive conflict? Tlie answer seems to be a limited yes, provided no 
controls arc placed on the unfolding of the relationship. First of all, we 
have to define competition as striving for scarce goals in which one group 
has the possibility of "winning” and the other of "losing.” TTiere is another 
kind of competition in which nations compete, to raise, for instance, the 
standard of living within their own boundaries but not at the expense of 
other nations. Or, there may be competition in scientific discovery, the 
exploration of space, or the conquering of disease in which the achieve- 
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ments are shared among the competitors. This kind of competition will not 
necessarily lead to aggressive conflict, although if the competition is for 
prestige in the eyes of the spectators, even this competition may become 
aggressive conflict. In uncontrolled win-lose competitions aggressions near- 
ly always develop. 

Tlie development of aggression in win-lose competitions between 
groups starts with the mobilization of forces within each group to outstrip 
the other. Internal differences become subjugated in the interest of focusing 
efforts omthti group's common task to outrun, butmaneuver, outproduce 
the opposition. 'ITiis is such a common observation at the national level in 
times of crisis that it may be pointless to undergird the statement with 
systematic observations in small groups. However, Sherif (1953) showed 
that adolescent boys in a summer camp formed into two groups showed 
no hostility toward each other until after a few days of direct competition 
between the groups in a planned series of athletic contests. Again, with 
adult groups engaged in sensitivity training where a strong group spirit 
develops, a fairly mild win-lose contest between the groups is nearly always 
accompanied by invective, hostile, and aggressive remarks directed at the 
opponents. This happens in spite of the fact that the members of the* 
competing groups, prior to the competition, arc friendly and often room- 
mates. In the heat of competition the individual becomes closely identified 
with his own group, seeing it in more favorable terms while simultaneously 
denigrating members of the opposition. 

This phenomenon has been noted with respect to American views of 
the British, the Russians, and Germans over the past several years. During 
the Second World War Americans generally expressed positive attitudes 
toward the British and the Russians; somewhat more favorable toward the 
British for their defense and fortitude in the Battle of Britain than toward 
the Russians for their stand at Stalingrad. Americans temporarily “forgot” 
the rout of the British at Dunkirk and the various defeats of Russian armies 
in Finland and Western Russia. Simultaneously they viewed the Germans 
as barbaric, ruthless, and cunning, especially in victory. It was not that 
defeats were associated with bravery and victories with brutality. It de- 
pended on who was defeated and who \vas victorious. Both in victory and 
defeat American allies, British or Russian, were honorable, just, wise, 
courageous. The enemy regardless of winning or losing a battle was fool- 
hardy, reckless, savage, ruthless. Subsequent to the war American allies 
have shifted. The features once attributed to the Germans were seen in the 
Russians. This evidence confirms a generalization that has had wide cur- 
rency among psychologists for many years: we generally perceive favorably 
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those wlio are with us and attribute ill motives and base features to those 
who arc competing against us— irrespective of the '‘facts.” - 

AGGRESSION FROM FRUSTRATION. Auothcr conscqueuce of win -lose com- 
petition is the creation of frustration. The repercussions of frustration have 
engaged the attention of psychologists for many years. One of the conse- 
quences of being blocked in the attainment of one's goals is the stimulation 
of aggressive impulses; although this is not the only possible, or necessarily 
the most probable, consequence (Dollard, Doob, Miller, 'Mower, and 
Sears, 1939). It is, however, frequent. 'I’his can be shown at the individual 
level, where two persons arc both striving for a single goal. One cannot 
achieve the goal because of the other's victory, and consequently is 
thwarted. In a classroom situation it has been shown that pitting one indi- 
vidual of the class against the others results in lower liking for the members 
of the group and interferes with the total class functioning (Deutsch, 1949) . 
The competition disrupted communications, friendliness, and coordination. 
But beneath these external and fairly obvious manifestations, this compe- 
tition stimulated some subtle reactions. The competing students generally 
expected hostile behavior from their rivals— even before any was manifested. 
In all probability a student’s expectation of hostility frojn an opponent 
arises out of his own feelings of hostility toward the opponent. "If I feel 
hostile to him, he must feel hostile toward me.” With this starting point, 
regardless of whether the opponent has expressed any aggressive behavior, 
hostility may spiral upward. The person with the feelings quoted abo\'C 
acts in a manner revealing his hostility, and that in turn generates aggressive 
behavior, which confirms in flic first person his initial expectation, and the 
spiral has begun'. Hence, not only is the outcome of a competitive situation 
aggression-provoking, the very beginning of such contests may set the stage 
for aggression. 

Although all this has been developed by careful anahsis of students in 
a very mild competitive situation, the findings may have some relevance to 
international relations of a much more critical sort. On December 16, 
1962, President Kennedy conversed for an hour before the TV cameras with 
three reporters. Interspersed throughout this conversation were references 
to he, him, and his, referring to Mr. Khrushchev. For example^ "Once he 
fires his missiles, it is all over anyway, because we arc goipg to have 
sufficient resources to fire back at him to destroy the Soviet Union.” Or "I 
don’t think that we expected that he would put the missiles in Cuba, 
because it would have seemed such an impudent action for him to take, as 


2 For additional evidence sec Hastorf and Cantnl { 1954) . 
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it was later proved. Now he obviously must have thought that he could do 
it in secret and that the United States would accept it. So that hf did not 
judge our intentions accurately.” (Italics are added.) Evidently Mr. Ken- 
nedy thought of the competition between the USA and the USSR in higlily 
personal terms. The opposition was focused in one man. The spontaneity 
of these remarks and the impromptu nature of the phrasing lends credence 
to this interpretation. It is curious that Mr. Kennedy did not use I, me, or 
my in direct opposition to his references to Mr. Khrushchev. Evidently in 
the Presid^nfs mind, we were in opposition to him. The implication that 
we draw from these quotations is that pinpointing the opposition in highly 
personal terms gives some support to the notion that the dynamics of inter- 
personal conflict arc not irrelevant to understanding international conflict. 
The ebb and flow of international events arc not just the result of imper- 
sonal complicated political and economic forces, although they plav their 
part. There arc equally complicated highly personal forces of a noncognitivc 
sort. 

The chief agents of the respective nations may see each other partly as 
agents constrained by their respective constituents but also as individual 
decision makers. Of course it is true that in a totalitarian country the chief* 
decision maker has more power than in a democratic country, such as the 
United States. However, in the same TV conversation, President Kennedy 
emphasized that final responsibility for the decision to take action at the 
international level rests with the President, and is a highly personal respon- 
sibility. riiis fact reemphasizes the relevance of individual dynamics and 
psychological processes to the conduct of international affairs. 

Strategic Aggression. Quite apart from aggression stimulated by frustra- 
tion, some aggression may be a deliberate policy for strategic purposes. 
Hostile actions may be directed at another group not because they have 
been thwarting but because aggression itself has a unifying effect on the 
aggressing group. According to one interpretation. Hitler's anti-Semitic 
program was initiated as a means of bringing together segments of the 
German population who were at odds on a number of ideological issues. 
In spite of the fact that the Jews represented a considerable proportion of 
the German population, thev were still a minority against which latent 
hostility was already directed. Hitler no doubt believed many of the 
accusations, but his deliberately planned and systematic persecution of 
the Jews was largely a strategic aggression designed to reduce dissonant 
views within the remaining majority (Needier, 1960). 

Such strategic aggressions obvioasly cannot be mounted unless there 
exists at least the seeds of discontent with respect to the intended victims. 
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Some of the aggression directed against the Negro in the United States 
can be understood in these terms. The Negro may not be directly frus- 
trating, but Negro churches may be bombed, mysterious shots are fired into 
Negro homes at night, or even an occasional lynching may occur “to keep 
them in their places." Even in these situations there exists a background of 
competition for jobs, living space, privileges, which may not be intense but 
is not absent. Consequently, even though some aggression is not provoked 
by solid barriers to the aspirations of a group, these strategic aggressions, 
primarily designed to serve other purposes, are nevertheless difcciied at con- 
venient scapegoats for whom some animosity already exists. 

Aggression from Differences in Belief. “One of the paradoxes in the 
history of many religions is the frequent disparity between their emphasis 
upon peace and love on one hand, and their aggressiveness toward nonbe- 
lievers on the other. Christianity has been divided by schisms, but its 
branches have not always lived together in peace and brotherhood. Heretics 
have been burned at the stake, followers of dissident sects have been 
slaughtered, Protestants and Catholics have murdered each other— all in 
the name of the Prince of Peace" (Berkowitz, 1962).^ Although differences 
in belief may be associated with intergroup conflict, as this quotation so 
well emphasizes, it is possible that lying beneath the belief differences is a 
substrata of win-lose competition, which is the essential causal condition. 
The adherents of one point of view come in conflict with their opponents 
in “the battle for men’s minds." Each is competing for additional support- 
ers. In this sense, differences j’n belief as a cause or condition of aggression 
is a variant of our basic theme of competition. 

7Tie matter, however, cannot be dismissed quite so easily. A belief 
system or ideology is a far-reaching matter that embraces net only a set of 
abstract ideals but a form of organization or a way of life. When belief 
systems come in conflict, the issues at bed rock turn out to be differences in 
the accepted ways of doing business, carrying on community affairs, con- 
trolling social behavior, legitimatizing certain goals, and outlawing other 
goals. In the course of interacting across the boundaries of belief systems 
people find it difficult to deal with each other. ITius Americans arc very 
time-conscious and punctual, but certain American Indians plaQe very little 
value on time in our terms. Tlie Sioux, for instance had no words in their 
language for waiting or late. They did not know what was mea^t by either 
term. Ceremonial dances even today occur at certain seasons bf the year, 


2* Aggression: A Socied Psychological Analysis, Berkowitz, L. 1962. Mc-Graw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Used by permission. 
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but the day or the hour are not fixed. '^Flicy occur ‘Vhen things are ready'' 
(Hall, 1961 ) . One can easily imagine the problems of trying to hire a tribe 
to put on a program of such dances in New York City theaters. But be- 
yond this, we tend to see the Sioux as lazy, irresponsible, undependable. 
His belief system about time is different from ours, and within his frame- 
work these derogatory characterizations are untrue! Nevertheless our civili- 
zation has engulfed the Sioux and has gradually imposed our standards of 
time on them. 

Or take Another example: “Despite a host of favorable auspices an 
American mission in Greece was having great difficulty working out an 
agreement with Greek officials. Efforts to negotiate met with resistance 
and suspicion on the part of the Greeks. The Americans were unable to 
conclude the agreements needed to start new projects. Upon later examina- 
tion of this exasperating situation two unsuspected reasons were found for 
the stalemate: First, Americans pride themselves on being outspoken and 
forthright. These qualities are regarded as a liabilih by the Greeks. Tliey 
are taken to indicate a lack of finesse which the Greeks deplore. The 
American directness immediately prejudiced the Greeks. Second, when 
Americans arranged meetings with the Greeks they tried to limit the length* 
of the meetings and to reach agreements on general principles first, dele- 
gating the drafting of details to subcommittees. The Greeks regarded this 
practice as a device to pull the wool over their eyes (imputation of ill 
motives). The Greek practice is to work out details in front of all con- 
cerned and continue meetings for as long as is necessary. The result of this 
misunderstanding was a series of unproductive meetings with each side 
deploring the other's behavior" (Hall, 1961).^ Such differences in expected 
behavior provoke strains that could be eliminated if “everybody were re- 
quired to do it my way." If our own customs and values were more wide- 
spread we could deal with others more easily. 'I'his logic leads directly to 
efforts, often of an aggressive sort, to impose these patterns on others. 

Aggression To Reduce Doubts About Self. In some situations, the adher- 
ent to one belief system when confronted with an opposing \'iew ma\ 
begin to doubt his own beliefs. Up to this point he has been comfortable 
in holding these beliefs, partly because others around him were of the 
same conviction, thus giving him support, and partly because no alterna- 
tives were ever suggested. The confrontation of another point of view is 
threatening in two ways. First, he may wonder whether he was correct in 


^ From The Silent Language by E. T. Hall. Copyright © 1959 by Edward T. Hall. 
Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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his beliefs, and this may shake his concept of himself as a sensible person. 
Second, i^ he should be persuaded that the opposition has some merit, he 
runs the risk of being alienated from his friends. This is a very uncom- 
fortable position in which to find oneself. To give up or modify one's 
view of himself built up over a lifetime requires a great deal of courage 
and a considerable amount of help. In simplified terms this is often the 
objective of deep psychoanalysis, requiring a year or more of therapy. 
Compound this threat with the possibility of cutting off one’s friends, 
and a challenge to one’s belief system becomes a terrifying dfecision point. 
Most of us react to these uncertainties in ourselves by attacking the ex- 
ternal source of those uncertainties— the opposing belief system. The more 
completely we can destroy that belief system, the more comfortable we 
can become. Hence threats, both to one’s self-concept and to one’s 
acceptance by others, often results in an aggressive response toward the 
opposition. These are threats that arc rarely verbalized or explicitly con- 
scious. Nevertheless, they form the basis for the uneasiness we feel, and 
the hostility we express in the face of an opposing belief system. We must 
point out further that this mechanism is in addition to the difficulty of 
‘dealing with the behaviors exemplified in the previous paragraph. 

It is possible to interpret a portion of the relations between the USSR 
and USA within this latter framework. At this writing the USA has been 
repeatedly accused of being imperialistic and war-inongcring by the oppo- 
sition— an accusation that Americans vehemently reject. Americans think 
of themselves as interested only in maintaining world peace. In turn they 
charge the USSR with imperialistic intentions and point to their endorse- 
ment of wars of liberation. .Russia’s announced desire for “coexistence” 
is interpreted as a ruse to deceive others. ITie Americans’ national self- 
concept does not permit them to see the significance (to others) of the 
fact that they are the most formidable military power the world has ever 
known, with bases circling the globe. Moreover, in the years since the 
Second World War America has given tanks, planes, missiles, guns, and 
military training to other nations in prodigious quantities, llie USA has 
not only built an invincible military establishment, it has encouraged its 
allies, both large and small, to do likewise. In doing all this Americans 
reject any modification in their historic self-concept as a peace-loving, 
altruistic champion of freedom and democracy while developing simul- 
taneously an increasingly hostile view of the USSR. No doubt the Russians 
are subject to the same cyclical mechanism with respect to the U.S.A. In 
summary, aggressive impulses grow when an opposing belief system chal- 
lenges tenaciously held self-concepts. 
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Constructive Consequences of Aggression. Aggression under certain 
limited circumstances may be turned to constructive ends. (Wip are here 
following Bach, 1963.) The most easily understood is the emotional re- 
lease of tensions that prepares the ground for more realistic appraisal of 
the situation. It is a widely respected principle that emotional tensions 
created out of frustrations need to be released or dissipated before one may 
perceive the situation before him accurately. After a particularly explosive 
emotional outburst on the interpersonal level, one often has the feeling, 
‘'Well I ma^ not have changed his view, but I feel better.'* In international 
disputes we need to provide for opportunities of this sort short of armed 
outbursts. In all probability the diatribe of Mr. Klirushchev in May 1960 
at the Paris summit meeting following the U-2 incident was such a 
cathartic release, though hardly diplomatic, temporarily disrupting rela- 
tions between the major powers. In the longer view it was probably bene- 
ficial, resulting in a clarification of permissible behaviors.^ Tliere is little 
doubt that Mr. Khrushchev expressed not just his personal aggressions 
but the views of at least a segment of the population he represented. 

An aggressive encounter may also result in the discovery of new re- 
sources in both parties to the conflict. One does not know the limits of 
his own capabilities unless forced to extend himself to these limits. In 
looking back on the Second World War the USA was somewhat surprised 
to discover that American social economy was capable of producing both 
“guns and butter" in prodigious amounts previously thought impossible. 
'Phis is not suggesting that the cost was commensurate with the obtained 
information— only that new information was discovered. And the same 
may be said of other parties to the conflict. 

Finally an aggressive encounter may provoke either or both parties to 
examine positions other than the one they assumed at the beginning of 
the struggle, lliis is a- very unhkelv possibility for the undisputed victor 
although more likely in the defeated party. Japan is an illustration of this 
possibility. Subsequent to the Second World War there was in Japan a 
wave of rejection among college students of much that was superficially 
traditional, and a realization in the early 1960's by many intellectual 
leaders that the unquestioned allegiance to militaristic controls had led to 
national disaster. I’hey have thus been willing to search for a different, 


^ From the American standpoint this confciencc was viewed as a success because it 
was called to negotiate the Berlin issue on which tlic USA wished to maintain the 
status quo. The Soviets refused to negotiate, and b\ this default USA managed to 
achieve its objec'tive. This further illustrates the possible immc'diate boomerang effect 
on the party giving uninhibited expression to his own tensions. 
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presumably more democratic, way of organizing themselves (cf. Berrien, 
1963). 

By way of summary, we have been able to identify six sources of 
aggression in intergroup conflict: (1) win-lose competition for scarce 
goals. (2) the imputation of hostile feelings to one's competitor, (3) a 
highly probable response to frustration, (4) a strategic policy to develop 
internal cohesion or to nullify an incipient threat, (5) a means of enlarging 
the scope of our own customs, and (6) a way of reducing doubts about 
self-concepts and threats to one's allegiances. Surely the dynamics of 
aggression are complicated and the elimination of one or another of the 
sources of aggression will not be a panacea. Aggressive encounters may 
result in constructive consequences by reason of the emotional release they 
provide, the discovery of new capabilities, or the forced reevaluation of 
one's earlier position that led to the conflict. We said at the outset of this 
section that aggression is '"natural," meaning that understandable condi- 
tions provoke aggressive actions. Having identified some of these conditions 
we shall return later to the problem of reducing the destructive character 
of aggression at the international level. 


PERCEPTION OF OTHERS 

It is a fundamental principle that the way we act toward another person 
or nation is largely dependent upon the way wc perceive that other person 
or nation. In the previous section it was pointed out that if we perceive a 
competitor as hostile, we arc likely to react by becoming hostile too. Per- 
ceptions arc the beginning of^action. What we “sec” in a situation, and 
the way in which we interpret it, form the basis for our behavior. 

It is a fundamental principle also that our perceptions of the outside 
world are not precise copies of that world. The "trickle of messages from 
the outside is affected by the stored up images, the preconceptions, and 
the prejudices which interpret, fill them out, and in their turn powerfully 
direct the play of our attention, and our vision itself" (Lippmann, 1922). 
In another place it was said: "Each looks at, and looks for, the facts and 
reasons to which his attention points, perceiving little, if at all, those to 
which his mind is not directed. As a rule men see what they look for, and 
observe the things they expect to sec" (Lowell, 1923). Perhaps the dis- 
tortion of perceptions is overstated in these remarks, for we know that the 
more structured and compelling are the external stimuli, the !?moic our 
perceptions arc controlled by these matters rather than the biases, memo- 
ries, and transitory interests of the individual. However, every ^rception 
of events transpiring around us is a complex product both of what we bring 
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to that situation and what is veridical (true in an objective sense) about the 
situation (Kilpatrick, 1961). 

The task presented to an individual in perceiving the intentions of 
others, their position on social or political issues, their trustworthiness, 
sincerity, or integrity is far more difficult than perceiving the length of 
lines or the size of circles. In the former tasks the input stimuli arc am- 
biguous, poorly structured, confusing, and at times actually contradictory. 
However, even in the latter case with geometric forms, perceptions are 
distorted or* affected by conditions that the perceivcr brings in himself to 
the perceiving task. For instance, children from slum areas tend to over- 
estimate the size of common coins—quarters, dimes, nickels—and children 
from prosperous executive and professional families do not. The needs of 
children affect their perceptions in such simple uncomplicated matters 
(Bruner and Goodman, 1947). 

Political Perceptions. When we come to political issues the possibilities 
of distortion are enhanced. A political campaign for public office provides 
a social stimulus situation of considerable complexity in which the voter 
is offered the opportunity to make a choice, to act. In a detailed and 
careful study of the 1948 presidential campaign between Truman and 
Dewey, the way in which voters pcrcei\'cd the stands taken by the candi- 
dates on the major issues was analyzed (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and MePhee, 
1954). Although there was some deliberate ambiguity for propagMidistic 
reasons on some issues by both candidates, they differed sharply in their 
sp>eeches on price controls (Truman was for), Taft-Hartlcy Law (Truman 
was against), and public housing (Truman was for). Confining their 
analysis to these three issues on which the candidates could be distin- 
guished, the investigators discovered that a voter was likely to assign his 
own stand on these issues to the candidate of his choice. That is, if a voter 
expected to vote for Dewey but was for price controls (Dewey was against) 
and was against Taft-Hartlcy (Dewey was for), the voter tended to per- 
ceive Dewey as in agreement with himself. The actual statements by the 
respective candidates were misperccived by their supporters and opponents 
alike. 'Phis distortion did not happen in every such case, but does represent 
the major trend of the data. If one is for a particular candidate because of 
political affiliation, personality, or other reasons but disagrees with him on 
an issue, the voter is placed in a strained situation. One way of reducing 
this strain is to erect a ‘"perceptual defense’' and reinterpret the eandidate’s 
statements to fit his own v^iews or even to filter out the statements that 
are the source of his strain, denying that they were made. To qdote from 
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the report:® "‘ITie voter tends to oversee or to invent what is favorable to 
himself and to distort or to deny much of what is unfavorable. I'his must 
leave him fewer internal conflicts to resolve— with so to speak a favorable 
balance of perception . . . Second, [the misperception] must make the 
voter’s political judgment seem more rational to him because it maximizes 
agreement with his own side and maximizes disagreement with the opposi- 
tion. In other words, perception often operates to make differences between 
parties appear greater than they actually may be— and thus to make the 
voters decision appear more rational (in one sense) than if" actually is” 
(Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and MePhee, 1954). The perceptual dynamics of a 
national partisan election and campaign also apply at the international 
level such that the similarities between contestants are minimized and the 
differences arc magnified. 

The mechanism of perceptual defense introduced in the previous 
paragraph merits some elaboration. It has been shown that if one exposes 
for ver\' short periods a series of words within which are some that arc 
tabooed— indecent, obscene, lurid— the perceivers require longer periods of 
exposure to see such words. It is as if the individual erects a barrier to 
some incoming stimuli, not because they are unfamiliar, but because they 
do not fit into his general concept of what is acceptable, legitimate, and 
approved. 

Perhaps these findings fit with another condition that the individual 
brings to the situation— his expectations of what goes together. By the 
learning processes discussed in Chapter 1 we have developed the concept 
that the whine of a siren is often followed by an ambulance or police car, 
or the facade of a road side 'tavern signals a bar inside. We would be 
surprised if the sound of the siren were follow^ed by a lumbering 20-ton 
trailer truck or the tavern lights advertised a place of worship. In much the 
same way, wc expect hostility from an unfriendly-Zoofeiiig person and even 
more from a person who has previously been hostile. We assume with 
varying degrees of justification as a starting point that they arc hostile; 
hence their actions are interpreted as direct or veiled hostilities. Any devi- 
ation from such a pattern is viewed with at least some suspicion. 

It may be remembered that in 1955, during a period of relative concord, 
the Soviets announced a reduction in the size of their standing army, lliis 
was in contrast to the previous beliavior of the USSR. A few days after the 
announcement John Foster Dulles (United States Secretary of State) held 
a news conference in which he essentially discounted the move as con- 
tributing to the easing of tensions. In part he said: "‘Ibe number of men 
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under arms is only one element of a military strength. The Soviet Union 
also maintains very large organized reserves of men and equipment capable 
of being mobilized rapidly. The capacity to utilize modern weapons greatly 
affects the value of mere numbers in the armed forces'' (The New York 
Times, 1955). All of this was obviously true, but the implication of the 
remarks was to play down any retrenchment or mellowing in the Soviet 
position. 'File action was interpreted within the frame of assumptions 
about the Soviets that they are in every instance bent upon strengthening 
their milka^ position. A reduction in the standing army was therefore 
seen as no reduction in strength (Holsti, 1962). 

Group Pressures on Perception. Earlier in this chapter, a brief mention 
was made of the effect of group identification on the development of 
hostility and aggression. One's attachment to a group also influences the 
way in which he perceives his colleagues versus his opponents. By and 
large, “our” group, town, state, or nation is seen as a whole to be better 
than some other group, town, state, or nation. Each nationality has its 
own image of itself that rarely corresponds with the image held by out- 
siders. Yet jach thinks of his own image as the “correct” one while dis- 
counting the perceptions of others as being in some respect distorted. 

Our national self images are in part maintained by the histories we 
read. 'I’hc accounts of the American Revolution as given in English history 
books may be read with a certain condescension by an American, ^but if 
he reads further and probes more deeply into the English view toward the 
American Colonics he may become exasperated at what are for him the 
obvious errors of interpretation. One writer put the issue eloquently as 
follows (Reves, 1946) : 

The dramatic and strange events between the two world war could be just 
as w'ell described from the point of \ic\v of any other nation, large or small. 
From 1 okyo or Warsaw, from Riga or Rome, from Prague or Budapest, each 
picture will be entirely different, and from the fixed national point of observa- 
tion, it will always be indisputably and unchallengeably correct. And the 
citizens of every country w'ill be at all times convinced — and rightly so — of the 
infallibility of their views and the objectivity of their conclusions. 

Written histories are partly the consequence of limited information 
about the perceptions of other peoples on the events being described. 
However, there is also a social psycholog. of the historian. If he wishes to 
write something that will be read and accepted by his audience he must 
respect the predispositions of that audience. “It is no exaggeration to say 
that the function of the historian is to pervert the truth in directions 
favorable to the images of his readers or hearers. Both history geog- 
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raphy as taught in national schools are devised to give 'perspective' rather 
than truth : that is to say they present the world as seen from the vantage 
point of the nation. The national geography is learned in great detail, 
and the rest of the world is in fuzzy outline; the national history is em- 
phasized and exalted; the history of the rest of the world is neglected or 
even falsified to the glory of the national image" (Boulding, 1959). What 
might be thought of as the “natural" forces of group identification are 
consequently reinforced by the educational practices and material to which 
students are exposed. 

TTiis is not to say that national self-perceptions are fabricated out of 
pure imagination nor are they deliberately or maliciously contrived. Some 
objective factual data undergird them. Students of national images have as 
one problem to separate the objective fact from appearances. Because each 
of us is the product of his own culture and few persons arc bi- or tricultural 
as some are bi- or trilingual, the task of freeing oneself from the biases of 
upbringing and group identification is exceedingly difficult. 

Perhaps an illustration will make this clear. Mr. George F. Kennan, a 
distinguished diplomat and scholar of the USSR, made this observation 
‘(Kennan, 1958): 

From the time of their seizure of power, fort>' years ago, the Russian Com- 
munists have always been characterized by their extraordinary ability to culti- 
vate falsehood as a deliberate weapon of policy, 'fhey began by adopting an 
attitude of complete cynicism about objective truth, denying its value if not 
its existence, declaring the lie to be no less useful and respectable than the 
truth if only it seized the puri^oses of the party. Departing from this premise, 
they have systematically employed it not just as a means of deceiving others 
and exploiting their credulity, but also as a means of comforting and reassuring 
themselves. It has seemed to them at all times easier, and in no way improper, 
to operate a militant political movement on the basis of convenient falsehood 
than on the basis of awkward truth. 

I think we have to recognize today, particularly on the example of 
Khrushchev's recent statements and policies, that the effects of this systematic 
abuse of the human intellect are deep-seated and troublesome. Forty years of 
intellectual opportunism ha\e wrought a strange corruption of the Communist 
mind, rendering it incapable of distinguishing sharply between fact and fiction 
in a single segment of its experience, namely in its relationship to any external 
competitive power. Let me stress that it is only in this one sector that the Com- 
munist mind is thus affected. In other respects, it is extremely shrewd and 
discerning. ; 

The control of information, however, is not confined to the USSR, as 
was demonstrated in the outbursts of many newsmen during and after 
the Cuba crisis late in 1962. Tlie Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Arthur 
Sylvester, made it clear that the “management" of the news was one of 
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the weapons essential to national security. However, Mr. Arthur Krock, 
distinguished New York Times correspondent, pointed out that/‘manage- 
inent'" of the news was improper as a propaganda mechanism in behalf of 
the administration in office. He said: '‘I would make two general judg- 
ments on the management of the news by . . . the Administration as a 
whole: 1. A news management policy not only exists but, in the form of 
direct and deliberate action, has been enforced more cynically and boldly 
than by any previous Administration in a period when the U.S. was 
not in a^wSr or without visible means of regression from the verge of 
war. 2. In the form of indirect but equally deliberate action, the policy 
has been much more effective than direct action in coloring the several 
facets of public information because it has been employed with subtlety 
and imagination . . (Krock, 1963). 

What Mr. Kennan deplored among the Russian diplomats as “a de- 
liberate weapon of policy'" is also employed by the United States in times 
of crisis. When Mr. Kennan reported that the Communist mind is in- 
capable of distinguishing between fact and fiction, was he not really 
projecting our own inability to discern when they are lying and when they 
are not? Ahd is it any easier for the ordinary citizen in America to deter- 
mine the truth about his own country's foreign policy and intentions, 
armed, even as the Russians arc not, with a free press? One of the great 
indoor games of political scientists is to uncover the basic objectives of 
foreign policies as suggested, but not explicitly revealed, by the various 
public statements and actual moves. 

The Mirror-Image Hypothesis. We have tried to demonstrate so far that 
national prcccptions of self and others are often distorted. We have indi- 
cated that such distortions come from one's group identification, supported 
by nationalistic interpretations of history that are based on stimulus inputs 
which arc ambiguous or even contradictory. Some of the underlying psy- 
chological forces that help us to understand why these distortions occur 
include the need to reduce our internal tensions, which arise if wc permit 
ourselves to admit that the opposition may have some merit or may really 
be like ourselves. To avoid this tension we may erect a perceptual defense 
that blocks off information contrary to our established perceptions. B} 
accentuating the differences between self and others we justify our group 
identification and favorable view of our .-wn position. 

One final illustration of these mechanisms can be found in the ob- 
servations of Bronfenbrenner, a Russian-speaking American psychologist 
who, on repeated visits to the USSR, evolved what he called the mirror- 
image hypothesis. As he talked informally with Russians in all ^valks of 
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life, he concluded that by and large, the Russians believe the USA is war- 
mongering, bent on imposing its system of life on the entire world, includ- 
ing the USSR. They point to American intervention in Russia in 1918, the 
encirclement of Russia with military bases since the Second World War, 
the intransigence in Berlin, American interventions in Korea, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Vietnam, and the offshore islands between Taiwan and main- 
land China. The U-2 incident they see as a clear case of invasion of their 
airspace, attempting to force an inspection system over their territory while 
rejecting their disarmament proposals. They say Americans Want to spy, 
not to disarm, 'llie massive military aid of the United States to under- 
developed countries is, in their view, priina-facia evidence that Americans 
wish to conquer and control the world by military means. 

The American view of the Soviets is almost a mirror duplicate. They 
say the Soviets are the warmongers. Did they not take over Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary? Have they not established military governments in East Germany 
and more generally in all the satellite countries? Did not Mr. Khrushchev 
boast that he would bury America? Disarmament without inspection is 
only a device to delude Americans into a position of weakness. 'I'o com- 
munize the world is the announced objective of the Marxist-Lcnin 
doctrine. 

The United States citizen secs the Russian people (as distinct from 
their rulers) as being duped by their controlled press, prevented from 
knowing the fruits of the free enterprise system, and uninformed about the 
machinations of their own government. It is the dictatorial elite that 
subjugates the masses and controls their thinking. The State is not only 
the owner but also the high priest. Communism is a religion as well as a 
political philosophy, 

Russian citizens see Americans as reasonably honest people, but con- 
trolled (in their view) by a w'ealthy minority who dictate to the press, 
operate the politics, control the labor unions, and obviously manage the 
economy for their greater private profit. They point to the Kennedy, 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Harriman, and similar families, w'ho are powerful in 
both political and business affairs. American magazines and newspapers 
(they .say) print only what the advertisers approve, and radio-TV com- 
panies broadcast only noncontroversial matters. 'Fhe appearance of freedom 
in these mass media is a subtle facade behind which lurks thohand of the 
government and business. The Soviet people know their press js controlled; 
Americans think theirs is not. Americans arc therefore the ddpes. 

ITie mirror images could be extended to other areas, but enough has 
been presented to make the point. 

There is some supporting evidence for both views; there arc also selec- 
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tive factors, at work among both the Russians and Americans that obscure 
the evidence that v^ould at least soften the harshness of the images. The 
proverbial man from Mars might find neither opponent holding an accurate 
perception of the other, but instead might discover that a fair appraisal of 
each lies somewhere between what one believes of himself and what the 
opposition perceives. 

Emotions and Perceptions. Carried beyond some optimal point, increases 
in the emotiohal level tend to distort perceptions and restrict one's aware- 
ness of alternatives. Up to that point emotional excitement may serve to 
sensitize the individual to matters he would otherwise ignore. One can be 
both too lethargic and too excited to assess realistically and accurately the 
situation in which he finds himself. Postman and Bruner (1948) have 
shown that under stress an individual confronted with a shifting, ambigu- 
ous, or otherwise difficult perceptual task becomes reckless in the meanings 
he assigns to the situation. Much of the systematic exploration that char- 
acterizes the unstressed person in the same situation is short-circuited and 
responses are triggered off as soon as the stressed person has a minimum of 
material v*|tii which to work. 

We find the same phenomena occurring at the national level, although 
we have less systematic evidence than Postman and Bruner present. There 
can be no doubt that the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 was a stressful period. 
Although a full and authentic account of the alternatives considered at 
that time has not been published, the principal responses considered by 
the United States appear to have been limited to military actions. At least 
one opportunity was not seized for dealing with the crisis on the diplo- 
matic level prior to President Kennedy's announcement of the quarantine. 
Emotional tensions that restrict one's tendency to explore a wide variety 
of alternatives often crescendo in periods of crisis, when time is a major 
factor, further restricting the possibility of examining alternatives. 

Given this emotional effect on perceptions (sometimes called tunnel 
perception), given also the ethnocentric tendencies to enhance one’s view 
of his own group and degrade the opposition, the net effect in times of 
major emotional confrontations comes close to being a paranoid pattern 
of thinking. This kind of thinking first ascribes to others evil designs and 
plots aimed at destroying the paranoid thinker. The paranoid, operating 
with some narrow factual basis for his fea believes he is threatened be- 
cause he possesses something others covet; his wealth, some mysterious 
invention, some special prowess. By and large, such a person’s beliefs and 
actions are guided by what he conceives as possible attacks on himself 
rather than the more difficult assessment of what is probable. He ^etids to 
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(1) exaggerate his own worth, (2) believe that he is vulnerable, and (?) 
see the .surrounding world as hostile. On these three scores, there exists in 
fact a modicum of truth. But because his perceptions are restricted he 
tends to ignore the contrary evidence and is unable to estimate the prob- 
ability that someone may attack him at the precise point where he is 
vulnerable, Wliat is possible becomes for the frightened person a virtual 
certainty. 

In some quarters the current view of the USSR takes on this color. It is 
possible that Russian leaders wish to destroy the United States. It is pos- 
sible that coexistence is a ruse to deceive Americans into lowering their 
guard. It is possible that the periodic stalling in various negotiations is a 
deliberate means to wear out patience and force concessions. As long as 
there is a tunnel perception of the Russians as evil, unscrupulous, cunning, 
and deceptive, these possibilities are not likely to be cast into probabilities 
along with other interpretations less threatening. Obviously Americans 
possess a standard of living envied by others; a position of power and in- 
fluence challenged mainly by the USSR; a way of life and political system 
more congenial to Americans than the Russian way. But do Americans 
really know how strongly either the average Russian or the Russian leaders 
covet these possessions? Part of the American’s perception of the Russian 
threat may stem from the high values placed on these things, believing that 
the Russians would want them also. 

I’he influence of high emotion on perceptions not only of the nature 
of the situation but the appropriate means for dealing with a situation is 
restrictive. Heightened emotions also foreshorten one's objectives. Imme- 
diate, short-range goals become salient, and long-range objectives assume 
less relevance. When the USSR sent into orbit the first Sputnik, the 
United States panicked into a series of premature attempts to duplicate 
the Russian accomplishment. Under the pressure* of public opinion atten- 
tion was focused on the short-range goal of matching a competitor’s per- 
formance rather than maintaining an orderly program of development. 
Under the pressures of the cold war the same sort of foreshortening seems 
to characterize United States’ public reaction to Cuba, the Berlin situation, 
and other political problems. At the current writing, there is a clamor for 
the elimination of the Castro regime but virtually no concern for what 
might follow Castro. The Yalta conference held in February 1945— three 
months before the surrender of Germany— raised the question of the future 
of Germany, which was then clearly in retreat and on the verge of sur- 
render. However, Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill essentially agreed to wait 
until after the surrender to decide how Germany was to be ruled, sectioned, 
and what zones would be assigned td the respective allies. The largest bulk 
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of this conference dealt with short-range military issues (U.S. Dept, of 
Defense, 1955). 

Emotions pitched at a high level consequently encourage a restriction 
of perceptions, a tendency toward selectively perceiving those elements in 
the situation that are threatening, a tendency to emphasize the possible 
rather than assess the probable, and a foreshortening of time perspective. 


SOME MEANS OF REDUCING TENSIONS AND 
IMPROVING TRANSCULTURAL RELATIONS 

If we have diagnosed the tension-creating conditions correctly, we should 
be in a position to recommend correetivc measures. It is unrealistic, even 
if it were desirable, to expect that all international disagreements could be 
eliminated. We cannot hope that the “lion will lie down with the lamb.'' 
But wc can expect that the destructiveness of conflict can be sharply re- 
duced. How may we proceed? 

Recognition of Perceptual Distortions. First of all, recognizing that per- 
ceptions of self and opponents arc influenced by the conditions just 
described has a salutary effect. We begin to sec evidences of our own dis- 
torted views and search more vigorously for valid data, both confirming 
and disconfirming. Wc tend to adopt a more tentative attitude toward the 
opposition and ourselves accept the probability that the responsibilities for 
discoid arc often distributed among the parties and not wholly confined to 
one. If one accepts the possibility that his own judgments may be in error 
and that another’s viewpoint may be more accurate, a climate is established 
for a mutual search for the elusive truth. This is a very painful process. 
Emerson made the observation: “God offers to every mind its choice be- 
tween truth and repose.. Take which you please— \ou can never have both. 
Between these, as a pendulum, man oscillates ever. Me in whom the love 
of repose predominates will accept the first creed, the first philosopln , the 
first political party he meets,— most likely his father’s. Me gets rest, com- 
modity, and reputation but he shuts the door of truth. He in whom the 
love of truth predominates, will keep himself aloof from all moorings and 
afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism and recognize all the opposite 
negations between which, as walls, his being is swung. He submits to the 
inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for 
truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law of his being" (Emer- 
son, 1889). 

In this quotation we find a recognition of long standing, that dog- 
matism is easier than doubt, or to put the same thought in more^ facetious 
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terms, anyone who is not confused by international problems does not 
understand them. 

Development of Superordinate Goals. As people and nations begin to 
recognize the possibility that their own perceptions may be colored, it 
becomes easier to believe that one’s competitor may have objeetives com- 
mensurate with one’s own. Reference was made earlier to the study by 
Sherif, in which groups of boys in a summer camp developed from a con- 
dition of friendliness to one of mutual hostility after beihg- placed in 
direct competition. A third phase of that study carried the boys through a 
period of reconciliation by placing both groups under a requirement to 
solve a series of problems transcending their private interests. For instance, 
the water supply of the camp suddenly dried up. (The main supply pipe 
was deliberately blocked surreptiously by one of the experimenters.) Both 
groups attacked the problem cooperatively to find the cause and correct it. 
The significant psychological effect was the reduction of intergroup hos- 
tilities that paved the way for additional collaboration on other super- 
ordinate goals— goals whose achievement are important to both conflicting 
groups but which are best accomplished by united efforts. 

At the present writing, an agreement in principle has been reached 
between the USA and USSR to collaborate in a system of weather satellites, 
making possible world-wide long-range weather forecasting for use in agri- 
culture, shipping, and other areas, I’he 1957-58 International Geophysical 
Year,* in which a number of countries collaborated in simultaneous ob- 
servations, served as a trial run on scientific collaboration. Furthermore, 
the existing international agreement on the study of Antarctica is another 
example where superordinate goals are working for the mutual benefit of 
the participants. For such goals to be effective in significantly reducing 
hostilities, their means of accomplishment and tlkc results attained must 
redound unambiguously to the benefit of all collaborators. The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, although of value to scientists, had no obvious 
benefit to the general public, and the same may be said of the agreement 
on Antarctica. Hence, although these represent moves toward reduction 
of international tensions, their effectiveness at the level of the man on 
the street has been infinitesimal. It is possible that lifting the burden of 
armament productions, thus releasing economic resources for more direct 
utilitarian ends, might become a superordinate goal that would hasten 
not only the process of disarmament but would simultaneously reduce 
tensions— provided the details of the agreement are such assto minimize 
mutual suspicions and preserve national security. 

A commitment to some goal shared by another group or nation whose 
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attainment requires the collaboration of both parties serves to promote 
interchanges and negotiations of a noncompetitive kind. Each party may 
come to accept the help of the other and recognize a mutual dependence. 
This in fact happened during the Second World War, when the USSR 
and the Allies joined forces in the defeat of the Axis Powers. When that 
goal was attained and no substitute goal of comparable salience developed, 
the coalition fell apart. This historical event suggests that one of the 
conditions essential for the commitment to superordinate goals is some 
common ileed of major proportions impinging on the otherwise competi- 
tive groups. This does not mean that the need must arise from threat, 
although threat to one's existence or survival is clearly a powerful source 
of need. Neither the USA nor the USSR since the Second World War 
has so far found a common need of sufficient potency to overshadow their 
differences. (Perhaps Red China will provide such a need.) 

It has been suggested that preliminary to the commitment to super- 
ordinate goals, groups in discord might engage in what has been termed 
intergroup therapy (Blake, 1959). This procedure requires that represen- 
tatives meet to exchange the perceptions that each has of the other and 
of themselves, the effort being to communicate as accurately and clear!) as 
possible for no other purpose than to clarify both sets of views. As far as 
possible, the full membership of both groups witnesses this exchange of 
perceptions. A caucus of the separate groups is then held to develop an 
understanding of the evident discrepancies in perceptions and to Revise 
appropriate means for reducing these discrepancies. Finally the represen- 
tatives again meet to help each other correct their invalid perceptions and 
to consider alternative explanations of their past behavior. 

This approach has been relatively unexplored except in small groups 
but holds some promise as a model for experimentation ni situations where 
more is at stake and the issues are more stubborn. It represents, however, 
a social invention that might eventually pro\'c useful in a situation that 
calls for new approaches to important issues. 

The Exchange of Persons. The USA and USSR have engaged for some 
years in a cultural and educational exchange, bringing to each country 
artists, teachers, and students from the other country. I low effective has 
this effort been in modifying perception? 

Although the number of studies is not large, two general conclusions 
seem to be repeatedly supported. First, any modification of views about 
the host country depends in part upon the previous view^s of the visitor. 
Persons who \asit a foreign country with initial views of a negative sort 
leave that country more firmly 'convinced of their initial p>osition. But 
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visitors who have initial favorable views of the host country arc more 
favorable when they leave. A study by Kelman and Bailyn (1962) indicated 
also that changes may occur in the perception of one's own country as a 
consequence of foreign travel. The direction of change was again partly 
dependent upon initial predispositions and in this case, partly related to 
a variety of influences, including the area of the United States visited, age, 
and the kind of living arrangements they exf>erienced. In other words, 
some people experience a '‘leveling"' between their own and host countries, 
and others see the contrasts more sharply. 

A second general conclusion runs as follows: lliose persons who have 
experienced some “leveling" find themselves in uncomfortable positions 
when they return home because the prevailing norms of their native groups 
do not support the newfound perceptions, lliis is a familiar principle of 
attitude formation, which states that the individual is strongly influenced 
to express those views congruent with those of the group in which the 
individual maintains his primary relationships. Consequently, unless social 
support is provided for the modified views of returning foreign visitors, the 
changes in perceptions will not long persist. 

Reciprocal Tension Reduction. The proposal has been made but not 
suflicicntly tested that it may be possible to reduce tensions gradually 
between nations by a series of planned moves. 'I’he idea is to reverse the 
process, whereby a threatening move by one party provokes a counter- 
threatening move by the others. Osgood (1962), who has ^Icvelopcd the 
notion, starts with the assumption that negotiations as currently practiced 
too often fail to lower the tension lev^cl; and consequently, unilateral steps 
are indicated. The downward escalation of tension could be started by one 
party announcing that it intends to make a move, such as the withdrawal 
of a token force from Berlin, as a means of reducing tension and at the 
same time is ready to make other similar moves as soon as the opix)sition 
takes a comparable unequivocal step. Such a program leaves control in 
the hands of each side to determine whether the opposition's move is in 
fact equivalent to its own. Although some risk might be involved in taking 
the first step or any subsequent moves, the amount o| risk can be controlled 
by the magnitude of the steps taken. If cither vSide finds the opposition's 
moves inadequate or of suspicious validity, the subsequent atmouncement 
would make this clear to the world and also indicate that because of this 
impression we (or they) are taking only half a step. Either tide can stop 
the process when it appears that the opposition has not fulfilled its part 
of the bargain. 

Some objections have been raised to the idea on the ground that a 
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tension-reducing move by one party may be accompanied clandestinely by 
a compensating move somewhere else. For instance, a withdravyal of ^ 
token force from Berlin might be accompanied by an economic offensiv^e 
on one of the neutral nations. Or the closing of missile bases in Turkey 
might be accomplished at the same time rocket-bearing submarines are 
added in the Mediterranean. Osgood's idea would require massive intelli- 
gence information that would culminate in a global assessment of the 
tension level in various areas and its various sources. Basically this ob- 
jection says tfiat the reduction of tensions in one segment of international 
relations, even if reciprocated, may be neutralized if aggressive moves 
occur in another segment, especially if the latter are clandestine or subtle. 

Another objection is that we have no evidence that the system would 
in fact work as described. A tension-reducing move if announced in advance 
might be interpreted by the opposition as weakness and encourage them 
toward preparations to exploit the "‘retreat." 'llhs might be particularly 
true after a series of backward steps, leaving one side vulnerable to a 
lightning strike prepared in secret. Again, the chief means of insuring 
against such an eventuality is by comprehensive intelligence or some neutral 
inspection. 

In spite of these objections it is worth noting that tension building is 
a unilateral secretive process in which each party is responding to his 
perceptions of what the other is doing, based partly upon intelligence 
reports. On psychological grounds there is reason to believe the process 
can be reversed, provided adequate safeguards of a political and informa- 
tional nature are developed. 

Simulation of International Relations. At the research level some work is 
currently developing in applying simulation technique^ to the issues of 
international relations. Simulation is a means of representing the central 
and critical features of some real-life system of relationships within the 
confines of a laboratory. Guetzkow (1962) has evolved an international 
simulation (sometimes called a game) in which three decision makers 
represent a nation interacting with other similar teams of decision makers. 
Each team is provided with certain basic rules of operation and are under 
the requirement that they must satisfv^ their “constituents" or lose office. 
Each nation has its individual objcctiv^es spelled out in instructions— 
domination, security, internal growth, and .o on. The probability that they 
will remain in office is determined periodically by formulas developed in 
advance to reflect the extent that their decisions in concert with the 
decisions of other teams lead to their objectives. In addition to national 
goals, and rules of procedure and office holding, each nation is provided 
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with an inventory of resources. Generally the interaction between '‘nations'' 
takes place through a conference of "external decision makers" or on a 
bilateral level in which treaties are made, war is declared, alliances de- 
veloped, and so on. This is but a thumbnail sketch of the arrangements. 

The above account may seem no more than a complicated parlor game, 
but in fact it provides a setting in which a variety of experiments may be 
carried on in progrcssiv'ely more complex environments. For instance 
Osgood's graduated tension-reduction procedures might be subjected to 
examination under a variety of national goal patterns hefd by nations 
having differing levels of military and economic resources. Furthermore, it 
is feasible to have the national teams composed of persons of different 
national backgrounds behaving as a Greek, Russian, Japanese, and so on. 
In other words simulation provides an opportunity to test out the useful- 
ness of certain proposals, but more importantly it may provide those 
observational data that form the basis for conceptualizing the conditions 
and forces determining the outcome of international intercourse. Although 
there is a growing body of reports on the theory of simulation itself as a 
research tool (business games, war games, aircraft simulators) these pro- 
cedures are still in their infancy but hold great promise as they develop. 
(Simulation used for training is discussed in Chapter 7 of this book.) 


SUMMARY 

r 

This chapter has been a brief introduction to the complex but significant 
issues of international relations to which the psychologist may contribute 
some understanding. Before a political, military, economic, or other type 
of decision is reached on matters of international import, some appraisal 
of the situation is required. In governmental parlance this is called intelli- 
gence— itself a psychological term meaning "information" rather than the 
capacity for problem solving. The meaning, significance, and interpretation 
of the information is the culmination of perceiving. I’his chapter has de- 
scribed some of the sources of perceptual distortion, particularly in ambig- 
uous-stimulus situations that characterize international issues. We also 
reviewed the conditions giving rise to aggressive tendencies^frustration, 
competitiveness, differing value systems, strategic needs. Finally some 
tentative suggestions were offered as ways of reducing tensions and of 
researching some of the problems on a psychological level. 
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Disputes, that in an earlier ace were settled on a “field of honor” 
by force of arms, arc now often the foeus for negotiations. Even though 
civilization has passed from individual barbarism to unprecedented mass 
annihilation, nonviolent negotiations often precede the call to arms. The 
strategies of negotiation, however, arc far less understood and consequently 
less successful than the strategies of combat. Consider, for instance, the 
time, materiel, and the meticulous care devoted to training for military 
combat in contrast to the near absence of time spent in understanding, 
researching, or training in the arts of peacemaking. Armies engage in “exer- 
cises,” but what diplomats engage in “practice” negotiations? Consider also 
that after one year of combat, the North Koreans were willing to begin 
armistice negotiations which required two years of talk to conclude while 
hostilities continued. It is clear that we knew how to wage that war more 
effectively than we knew how to stop it. The strange paradox is that wc 
have paid so little systematic attention to the negotiation process and so 
much to the methods of combat, when the former is so obviously more 
desirable. 

What is the psychological nature of the negotiating process? How is it 
possible to move from disagreement to cooperation? What conditions 
hinder and help the process? Is it possible to identify stages of progress from 
conflict to contract? Wliat do we know about the “natural history” of the 
steps that lead from discord to agreement? Is there “a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood leads on to fortune; omitted, is bound in 
shallows and in miseries”? The spectacles of extended and repeated nego- 
tiations between labor and management, between nations, between pres- 
sure groups who would, and those who would not, makes one wonder if 
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there is any system, any order, any formula that characterizes these periodic 
exacerbations of hostility which, in due course, eventually subside. 

It is the thesis of this chapter that the negotiation process can be under- 
stood rationally and that certain uniformities can be found in the process 
independent of the particular issues in dispute. Furthermore, the disputes 
between unions and managements bear many parallels to disputes between 
nations, although there arc some important dissimilarities that uniquely 
complicate the latter. Wc shall therefore, in this chapter, deal with both 
kinds of negotiations as a strategy to illustrate the psychological concepts 
common to both. 


A GENERALIZED CONCEPT OF THE NEGOTIATION SEHING 

McGrath and Julian (1962) proposed that the ultimate outcome of any 



Figure 14.1. The Security Council of the United Nations graphically illustrates 
that behind each nation's spokesman resides not merely expert specialists but a 
constituency that constrains his personal choices and negotiating moves. (Black 
Star Photo.) 
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negotiation depends upon three sets of conditions: (1) the factors 
operating on the individual negotiators, including partisan forces, strains 
toward agreement, capacities for creative, and constructive solutions; (2) 
influences of a neutral moderator (if one is present), including his mod- 
erator skills and tactics; (3) the task and situational factors, including the 
ground rules of the relationship, the interpersonal relations between the 
parties, the relative power of one party to inflict punishment on or grant 
rewards to the other, and the complexities of the topic itself. Let us con- 
sider each of these three sets of conditions separately. 

Factors Operating on the Individual Negotiators. Typically the negoti- 
ator is a representative of some constituency whose position he is obliged 
to present and under whose instructions he must operate. The union 
spokesman is aware of his membership’s commitment to certain positions 
and must convey the sense of earnestness the members feel, even though 
he may personally differ with the membership. There is always a possibility 
of a role conflict between what the negotiator might wish to do and what 
he is permitted to do either by formal instructions or informal pressures. 
•During the protracted negotiations for an armistice in Korea between 1951 
and 1953, this kind of role conflict was a constant source of concern for 
the United Nations’ negotiators. T\\cy wished, as reported by Admiral 
Joy, Senior Delegate and chief negotiator for the UN forces (Joy, 1955), 
either to hold to certain proposals or to exert certain kinds of pressures on 
the N6rth Koreans that were not approved by the strategists in Washing- 
ton. The general tone of Admiral Joy’s account of the outcome is one of 
dissatisfaction. The discrepaney between what the delegates wanted to do 
and what they were told to do may have accounted in part for their dis- 
satisfaction with the final document. The simple historical fact is that no 
outbreak of hostilities has occurred since the armistice between North and 
South Korea, so in this sense the negotiations accomplished their ends. In 
any event, the conflict between the negotiator and the nations he repre- 
sented was clearly evident. 

McGrath and Julian proposed that a force exists in each negotiator in 
the direction of gaining an agreement but this is opposite in direction to a 
force to hold to the initial position taken by the constituents. That is, if 
a genuine issue exists between the two parties, each is hopeful thpt his own 
stand will prevail, but an agreement may not be possible unless one or 
both parties modify their respective positions. 

Both in labor-management negotiations and international disputes, the 
loyalty of the negotiator to his constituency is usually high, resulting in 
a very strong tendency to maintain the group's announced position. In 
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other situations, as, for instance, in the case of a lawyer representing a 
client group, or a delegate from a campus group to a college-wide board, 
the degree of identification with the constituency may be weaker, resulting 
in a greater net force toward agreement or a compromise on a quid pro quo 
basis. 

A third force may exist in negotiation. Tliis is a force in the direction 
of some creative, new solution of which neither party has previously 
thought, wljich may resolve an impass. This third force does not represent 
merely a compromise between the positions of the contending parties, 
but instead is orthogonal to the first two forces, one tending toward simple 
compromise or win-losc, and the other tending toward maintenance of the 
constituent’s initial position. We need to recognize that within the nego- 
tiation process it is possible to find agreement at a level of generality either 
higher or lower than the issues originally presented. This can be illustrated 
from the disarmament negotiations between the USA and USSR. Although 
at this writing negotiations have not resulted in a specific plan for disarm- 
ing, a set of eight principles was accepted in 1961 as the framework for 
negotiations. To illustrate the level of generality, the first of these prin-, 
ciplcs follows: '‘The goal of negotiations is to achieve agreement on a 
program which will ensure that (a) disarmament is general and complete 
and war is no longer an instrument for settling international problems, and 
(b) such disarmament is accompanied by the establishment of reliable 
procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes and effective ajrange- 
ments for the maintenance of peace in accordance with the principles of 
the United Nations Charter” (U.S. Dept, of State, 1961). This and the 
remaining sc\'cn principles represent a level of agreement that c\olved out 
of earlier unsuccessful attempts to be more concrete. They are not com- 
promises in the sense that a border dispute might be settled by halving the 
difference between two claims. 

Not only is it important to recognize that the force toward creative 
solutions resides primarily in the negotiators, but the need for resolving 
the disagreement contributes to the possibilities of such a solution, llie 
stronger these needs are, the greater is the possibility of agreement that 
may in the final form be a combination of compromise and emergent 
resolutions. It has been suggested that the reason the USSR rather suddenly 
concluded a peace treaty with Austria and the Western Allies in 1953 was 
because such an agreement was an aid in releasing troops for use in Eastern 
Germany. As this instance illustrates, the pressure for agreement may reside 
in one or another of the negotiating parties, or it may be part of the 
climate surrounding the total situation. Reasoning from this premise, one 
might conclude that one possible factor accounting for the failure of 
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disarmament negotiations or any other protracted domestic or inter- 
national problem is the absence of sufficiently compelling forces requiring 
a solution. This merely means that a protracted period of disagreement 
accompanied by efforts to negotiate, however unsuccessful, is preferable in 
the view of both parties to a compromise settlement or a clear victory for 
one party. One can see this principle operating in labor strikes. An effort 
is made to mitigate the usual discomforts of the negotiation period by 
benefits paid to the strikers, by periodic mass meetings, or even by the free 
time to engage in some recreation. In the case of Korea or Berlin, the 
stalemate was preferable to any of the proposed settlements. 

The Neutral Moderator. A neutral moderator may be available and in- 
volved in intranational issues and to some lesser extent in international 
disputes. At the latter level the neutral moderator has been useful in 
negotiations between small powers or between major nations when the 
issues were not of crucial significance. Unless one conceives of the Secretary 
General, United Nations, and his assistants as neutral moderators, no one, 
or no agency is available to perform this function on issues of the highest 
importance separating the major nations. The absence of an acceptable 
moderator may partly account for the prolonged discussion over disarm- 
ament. What are the useful functions such a moderator may perform, and 
what conditions influence his effectiveness? In what follows we shall be 
thinkipg primarily of intranational disputes, such as labor-management 
negotiations, although the principles probably apply to international mod- 
erators as well. 

The moderator represents* to some extent those aspects of the social 
situation within ‘which the issues at dispute arc embedded. That is to say, 
a labor-management negotiation takes place within a community of 
interests and values which will be affected in some ‘degree by the outcome 
of the negotiations. ITie moderator, cither by implication or by official 
appointment, represents such matters as the sense of justice, the broad 
permissible boundaries of settlement, or the pressure for urgency in the 
solution. He is primarily a force toward agreement, without the entangling 
allegiance to a prior position prepared by his constituency. His neutrality is 
not with respect to procedures or concepts of fair play or what is socially 
acceptable. Instead, his neutrality pertains to any particular substantive 
settlement. 

Quite clearly the success of a moderator depends upon the way in which 
he is perceived by the principal negotiators. If one or the other of the 
contending parties believes the moderator is not neutral but is either 
covertly or overtly favoring the opposition, the moderator's force toward 
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a settlement is perceived as an ally of the opposition. Furthermore, if he 
gives the appearance of siding now with one party and later with the 
other, he runs the risk of generating suspicions in both and losing his value 
as the ''conscience” of the larger social system. This is obviously a difficult 
tightrope to walk. 

The legitimacy of the moderator is a condition established prior to 
negotiations themselves. How did the moderator get into this position? On 
some occasions a complicated procedure is established whereby the two 
contending parties select representatives to pick a third person to be the 
moderator. I’his ritual is a method for establishing, not just the neutrality 
of the moderator, but his legitimacy to perform the functions conferred 
on him by the parties. Self-appointed moderators are sometimes less 
successful than those selected, no matter in how complicated a manner, bv 
the contestants themselves. However, one must not confuse the self- 
appoiiitcd moderators with those mediators employed by state or federal 
agencies to assist, on call, in the settlement of labor-management disputes. 

The tactics and procedures employed by the moderator no doubt have 
important consequences for tlie success of negotiations. It is possible to 
list these lac. ics, as McGrath and Julian have, but it is not possible on the* 
basis of systematic empirical evidence to specify the relative importance 
of each or the manner in which each affects the negotiation process. 'Ihis 
is a task for future research. 

McGrath and Julian suggest the following aspects of the moderator’s 
behavior as important (McGrath and Julian, 1962) : 

( 1 ) 'Fhc degree to which he attempts to exercise control of the group 
process and of the content of group interaction, and the extent to which he is 
successful in such attempts. 

(2) 'Flic degree of formality or ‘'ps>cholggical distance,” and the degree 
of professionalism which* he exhibits, in his interaction with group members. 

(3) The degree to which lie guides the group in a search for bases of 
agreement, for common ground. 

(4) Tlie degree to which he guides the group to explicitly establish their 
point-to-point differences. 

(5) The degree to which he uses the “chair' to prevent or attenuate 
direct clashes, especially those with an ad hominum basis. 

Factors in the Task. In addition to the forces residing in the contending 
parties and the moderator, a number of conditions exist in the task itself 
which affect the progress and ultimate outcome of negotiations. The first of 
these is the definition of the issues. In both international and domestic 
disputes numerous recorded instances show that the contending parties 
required a long time to discover just where they disagreed! In Jhe New 
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York City newspaper strike of 1962-63 the printers insisted after 75 days 
of striking that the issues were A, B, and C. The publishers declared at the 
same time that on issue A they were in agreement with the printers, 
whereas B and C were aspects of a fourth issue D! In the Korean armistice 
negotiations this problem appeared at the outset. The Communists for- 
mally proposed as the first two items for discussion (a) establishment of 
the 38th parallel as the military demarcation line between both sides and 
establishment of a demilitarized zone, and (b) withdrawal of all armed 
forces of foreign countries from Korea. The United Nations tommand at 
the same time proposed to discuss (a) the location and boundaries of the 
demilitarized zone across Korea, and (b) the conditions that would ensure 
against the resumption of hostilities in Korea. Notice that the United 
Nations topics were more general, leaving open for the negotiation process 
the possibility of arriving at a specific solution. The Communists, however, 
wished to discuss the particular solutions before agreeing to some general- 
ized objective (Joy, 1955). Ibis difFerence may reflect a cultural difference 
of the same sort that was noticed in the Greeks and mentioned on page 
457. Admiral Joy contended, for instance, that only after the armistice 
•was signed and hostilities ceased could the matter of withdrawal of troops 
be considered. The North Koreans insisted that the withdrawal of troops 
was a condition of the armistice and had to be accepted rather than some 
other means of preventing future hostilities. The negotiators were talking 
at different levels of generality. Ten plenary' sessions were required to 
agree bn what to discuss! 

The Openness of Negotiation. Woodrow Wilson is credited with the 
principle of “open covenants, dpenly arrived at.” He was reacting against 
secret treaties, which had plagued international relations for many decades. 
However, some danger adheres to advertising one’s .position to the general 
public during the course of negotiations. To do so commits the negotiator 
to a tentative stand from which he cannot retreat without appearing 
publicly to be weak or vacillating or having taken an untenable initial 
position. The glare of publicity also tends to inhibit the tentative probings 
that in subtle and disguised ways say, “If we concede point A, will you 
concede point B?” In negotiating issues of a semipublic nature, whether at 
the international or intranational level, the initial positions of the con- 
testants are generally made public, but it is in the process of ne^tiations 
themselves, where the public audience is apt to be a hindrance rather 
than a help. Hence the second condition of the negotiating situation is its 
degree of publicness. 
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Douglas, in commenting primarily about labor-management negotia- 
tions, expressed the problem this way: “It could be said that the second 
phase is brought on by the fact that inevitably each side has to pull back 
from this public show of strength in order ( 1 ) to form some estimate of 
the real strength of the other—how far can the opponent be safely pushed 
for concessions before it will turn from negotiating to force a showdown— 
and (2) to decide how long and how far to continue pressing its own 
claims— when would it become institutional suicide to get caught in a 
showdown Vith the opponent? In other words, it eventually becomes 
incumbent on each party to begin moving, or to assume a posture con- 
ducive to moving toward a modified position which bears some relation to 
the position assumed by the other side'* (Douglas, 1962). If one's public is 
looking over the shoulder of the negotiators at this stage, such jockeying 
can be inhibited and be more disturbing than the kibitzer in a bridge game. 

Knowledge of Opposing Position. The third condition of the situation 
affecting the task is the knowledge each party has of the opposition's posi- 
tion on the issue at hand. 

Libo n949) showed that union members attributed to the manage- 
ments with which they were negotiating positions on bargaining issues 
that were not the positions the managements actually held. Similarl} 
management’s perceptions of the union's positions were also inaccurate. 
Comparable findings came to light in a study of two neighborhood groups, 
one organized to build a community fallout shelter and the other brought 
together as advocates of a “positive" program for peace opposing fallout 
shelters (Ekman, Cohen, Moos, Raine, Schlesinger, and Stone, 1963). 
Although on some questions each group accurately judged the position of 
the other, they were both inaccurate on many more issues in estimating 
what the other believed, sometimes exaggerating the differences between 
themselves and the opposition, sometimes undercj>timating the differences. 
Both studies give some support to the hypothesis that the issues on which 
opposing groups are most inaccurate in judging the position of the opposi- 
tion are those about which there is the greatest sub-rosa hostility. Conse- 
quently the opposing sides in a tense negotiation may actually in some 
instances be fighting false issues and unnecessarily complicating the 
process. On the other hand, the conventional assumption that both parties 
generally take into a negotiation session is that it is imprudent to reveal 
what one really wants or is willing to settle for. In some instances this 
assumption appears to mitigate against an easy settlement. 
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Negotiator’s Freedom and Authority. A fourth general condition affect- 
ing the outcome is the authority of the negotiators to commit their respec- 
tive constituents to some agreement. One of the most glaring instances of 
this was the failure of the United States Senate to ratify the Versailles 
Treaty, negotiated by President Wilson following the First World War. 
No matter how much official authority the negotiator possesses, he must 
always be aware that the settlement must be acceptable to the group he 
represents. If he is sensitive to those figuratively sitting behind him at 
the conference table, his concessions and bargaining and tactical moves 
will be constrained by these unseen influences. When the negotiator's own 
private beliefs and values are coordinate with those of his constituents, his 
feeling of constraint from this source is minimal. He can act on his own 
judgment, with the confident feeling that whatever bargain he makes will 
be acceptable to those whom he represents. Without this authority of 
consent the negotiator will find himself not only in a conflict with his 
counterpart in the negotiation, but also with his constituency. It is therefore 
helpful if the negotiator is vested with a large ainouiit of authority to con- 
clude agreements and carry the negotiations to a final resolution. Douglas 
•(1962) puts it this way: ‘‘In the field one often hears plaintive comments 
by practitioners that too few of the top echelon in organizations arc aware 
of the impotence which overtakes a conference when negotiators arc 
deprived of the freedom they require if they are to carry out the psychologi- 
cal functions which are integral to [the process]." 

At least so far as the United States is concerned, this ideal is not politi- 
cally feasible on matters of the highest importance to the nation. However, 
from time to time the Presidenf has been given authority, for example, to 
conclude trade and tariff treaties within certain boundaries and limitations. 

We can summarize this section b) saying that the negotiation setting 
involves considerations pertaining to the negotiators, the mediator, and 
the task or situational factors. The interplay of these separate sources of 
data is exceedingly complex, and the way in which they mix to produce 
the final outcome is far from understood. However, given time, care, and 
penetrating research it is not beyond the realm of possibility that we may 
be able to discover the formulas that make explicit the interconnections 
between them. 

Let us turn next to a description of the negotiation process as it unfolds 
over time; first under circumstances where the negotiators are at least 
unfriendly or even hostile, and second when the parties to the controversy 
approach the bargaining table with honest differences but some mutual 
respect if not warm friendship. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH AN ANTAGONIST 

Instances of this sort fill the pages of history. One can find union-manage- 
ment examples in which each side conceives of the other as an implacable 
enemy. Factions (not necessarily political parties) within the body politic 
may disagree on issues so violently and stubbornly as to fall within this 
category. Surely on the international level the cold war between Russia 
and the United States, during which there have been numerous negotia- 
tions to find ways of avoiding a hot war, is a prime instance of antagonists 
attempting to find an area of agreement. 

Tacit Agreements. It has been suggested that even between antagonists 
it may be possible to reach a tacit agreement without negotiations of a 
formal sort (Schelling, 1957). For instance, during the Second World War 
both sides possessed poison gas and bacteriological weapons, but neither 
side used them. No agreement was ever formally developed to prohibit 
their use, yet each side refrained. One can surmise that if either antagonist 
had released poisonous gases or bacteria against the enemy the defenders 
would have immediately responded in kind. Although this may be thought 
of as an example of mutual deterrence, nevertheless, mutual deterrence * 
itself, in simple terms, is a tacit agreement of the form '‘If you don't, I 
wont." 

'lacit agreements characteristically pertain to actions that arc unam- 
biguously distinguishable from their alternatives. It w^ould be extrcmch 
improbable that a tacit agreement could be developed to prevent cruel 
treatment to prisoners of war, simply because the dividing line betw^cen 
cruel and disciplinary is ambiguous. One of the significant side lights of 
the Second World War was the evident breaking of a tacit agreement not 
to kill prisoners of war. Such an agreement, it is true, is part of the Geneva 
Convention, but there* remains today no effective means for enforcing 
compliance with the provisions of the Convention. The incident occurred 
in 1943 when the Germans advancing on Russia discovered the graves of 
thousands of Polish officers in the Katyn Forest who had evidently been 
murdered while prisoners of war by the retreating Russians. The hue and 
cry set up by the discovery signifies not only the importance attached to the 
tacit agreement but also emphasizes its essential acceptance by nations 
ill violent disagreement on other issues. The psychological point is that the 
killing of prisoners of war is an act cleasly distinguishable from other means 
of dealing with them, and it is about such unambiguous acts that tacit 
agreements may be reached. In the same way the release of any poisonous 
gas in the midst of combat would be an unambiguous act. Neither Russia 
nor the United States conducted nuclear tests between 1959*^and 1961, 
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not because a formal agreement had been negotiated nor because they were 
incapable of testing. It was merely a tacit agreement that the Russians 
finally broke, leading the United States to do the same, putting into effect 
the other side of a tacit agreement '‘If you do, I will too.'' 

Tlie significance of tacit agreements between antagonists lies in the 
basis they provide for future negotiated agreements, lliis may seem para- 
doxical in the face of the test-ban experience, for when the test moratorium 
became the subject of formal negotiations over a protracted period, the 
tacit agreement was broken and did not provide a solid base fof establish- 
ing more explicitly the conditions of mutual agreement. These conferences 
were hung up on the subsidiary question of how to provide mutually 
acceptable guarantees of compliance with the test-ban. 

Early Stages. In the following discussion, drawing heavily upon the work 
of Harbison and Coleman (1951), the early stages of armcd-truce negotia- 
tions are discussed. It was pointed out in the previous section that 
negotiating antagonists have difficulty in establishing an agenda of mutual- 
ly defined issues. This is the first stage of armed-truce negotiations, 'rhe 
perceptual distortions characteristic of mutually hostile, competitive con- 
testants described in the previous chapter bathe the initial contacts. These 
perceptions prevent each side from understanding clearly the legitimate 
needs of the opposition and distinguish these from the objectives of the 
opposition that may be inimical to the other's own vital interests. VVe ha\‘C 
already referred, earlier in this chapter, to the difficulty of defining the 
negotiable issues. 

However, even before the n'egotiators meet their antagonists, two kinds 
of predispositions militate against ultimate success. First, each side view's 
the negotiations as a necessary evil that is likely to fail or succeed only at 
the cost of losing an advantage either side initially possesses. If the con- 
testants are equally balanced in power, this expectation of failure is 
especially great. *'They are intransigent, but wc will not sacrifice our posi- 
tion to their demands!" The expectation that negotiations will probably 
fail is a particularly difficult psychological hurdle, especially after a stale- 
mate has persisted for some time, llie negotiator entering a bargaining 
session with this bias may unwittingly behave in such a manner as to 
make his expectation come true. Tbis is sometimes called the selji-fulfilling 
prophecy. That is to say, the negotiator does not expect his adversary to 
move and is not alert to any hints or symptoms foreshadowing Ipoints of 
agreement. His perceptions arc narrowed to those evidences that confirm 
his initial belief, “We can't agree." With respect to his own initmtives, he 
may fail to restate his position with some modification, believing that it 
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will do no good because 'They don’t want to reach an agreement.” Pre- 
disposed to expect failure, the negotiator behaves unwittingly to make his 
expectation come true. This is in marked contrast, as we shall see later, to 
the predispositions of negotiators who represent allies. 

A second predisposition complicates the movement toward agreement. 
Tliis is the biased view of what constitutes an equitable resolution (Osgood, 
1961). Some experimental evidence suggests that Side A perceives the 
point of equitable resolution to be such that it requires Side B to move 
beyond the point that B perceives as equitable, and vice versa. I’his is, 
caeh side sees itself as willing to reach a fair compromise, but what is seen 
as fair to both sides by A, is seen as a disadvantage to B, by B. Thus the 
Russians arc willing to tolerate inspection of their disarmament efforts 
after they have occurred, whereas the Americans wish to inspect during 
the disarming process. The Russians sec the American’s demands as unfair 
because they might presumably discover weaknesses that could be ex- 
ploited during the disarming process. 'Phe Americans perceive their in- 
spection demands as fair because each side would have equal opportunity 
to discover special weaknesses and strengths, and would assure compliance 
W'ith the agiecincnt. On the other hand, the Russian proposal seems to 
them eminently fair because neither side will discover any special weak- 
nesses in the other during the disarming process, and both will have the 
right to inspect armaments retained at the end of the process. In the 
American view the Russian proposal is unacceptable because they have 
more military secrets than the United States. 

One can sec this principle in the following exchange betw'een Admiral 
Joy of the United Nations Command and General Nam IL, representing 
the North Koreans, during an early session of the armistice negotiations 
in 1952 (Joy, 1955). 


Admiral Joy: From what you ha\c said this morning it is clear that \ou 
don't want an armistice. All you want is a total cease fire so as to permit you 
to increase your militaiy^ capability to the extent you desire and at will. Our 
idea of an armistice is a simple one: that neither side gain a military advantage 
over the other during the period of the armistice. This ir the only basis upon 
w'hich we can agree. It should be the only basis upon which you should agree 
if you were sincere in desiring an armistice. As military men, you should recog- 
nize that the United Nations Command cannot enter into an armistice with 
you which docs not involve an understanding by' both sides to refrain from 
attempting to gain a military advantage during the suspension of fighting. 

General Nam IL: Tlic question of the military facilities is an internal 
question, and is not a question to be discussed at the armistice conference. 
As to the observation question, too, y^ou w'ant to have a freedom of movement 
in observing in the rear of our side, but that is also an interference in the 
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internal affairs of our side. Outside of the demilitarized zone agreed upon by 
both sides, you haw no right to observe freely in the rear of our side. You said 
that we, “too, could make observation in your rear, but we do not make any 
such demand and we are not accustomed to doing so. We hope you will 
clearly understand such stand of ours. 

Tlie fact is that inspection has different consequences in the two soci- 
eties, and each judges these consequences in terms of his own needs for 
certainty and liis own beliefs about the means for meeting those needs. 
The main point, however, is that the initial concepts each hold of a fair 
resolution arc not identical. 

The Middle Stages of Negotiation. It is not clear whether the processes 
that lead to an accommodation of viewpoints is best conceived as ( 1 ) an 
exercise in logical persuasion, (2) an application of power and coercion, 

(3) an exploration of mutually advantageous concessions (quid pro quo), 

(4) a search for a middle-ground compromise, (5) a learning process to 
understand each side’s genuine objectives vis-a-vis some issue, or (6) as a 
special case of attitude change involving emotional components. Each of 
these orientations implies quite different strategies in the interactions 
taking place between the negotiators. It is probably true that in most 
instances, negotiations between antagonists arc characterized by the use 
of logical persuasion buttressed by power threats, although there may be 
elements of the other orientations. Serious confusions arise if a negoti- 
ator’s objective is to change attitudes but uses power, threats, or coercion 
as his strategy. A host of studies testify to the inappropriatcncss of force as 
an effective instrument of attitude change. 

The use of power and military action as a means of foreing concessions 
is well illustrated in the Korean armistice talks that, it will be remembered, 
took place over a two-year period while hostilities continued, although 
with somewhat reduced intensity. An initial truce meeting was held on 
July 10, 1951. After several weeks of fruitless talk the North Koreans began 
an offensive, and truce meetings were temporarily suspended. In September 
the United States Eighth Army, having resisted the North Koreans, 
counterattacked, forcing the North Koreans to a position farther north 
than they had been at the beginning of their own offensive. ’1 he North 
Koreans then asked to resume the negotiations. It is not possible in this 
space to recount more than a small segment of the verbal cxcliangcs be- 
tween the negotiators, but a reading of them shows a frequent appeal to 
logic and reason by both sides. For instance, in late September tlic record 
shows this exchange (Joy, 1955): 
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Admiral Joy: Yesterday you stated: “Has it oeeiirred to you, that aeeord- 
ing to your logic, should our army, acknowledged as mighty and superior by the 
whole world, stop fighting so that your troops will escape the fate of annihila- 
tion, are we not entitled to an even greater compensation and to propose a 
demarcation line and demilitarized zone to the neighborhood of the Naktong 
River?" Again today you mention your mighty and superior ground forces. 

We do not now, nor have we ever disputed the great numerical prepon- 
derance of your ground forces. However, in view of your progress northward 
since February, w'e ridicule your use of the word “superior." We arc quite 
willing to lct4hc world judge that point. 

We also recognize as self-evident the fact that the capabilities of these 
already numerically greater ground forces, available to you, will begin to in- 
crease the day an armistice goes into effect. 'I’hcsc same capabilities will con- 
tinue to materially increase each week the armistice is in effect. It is during 
this period when our air and naval forces must remain inactive that your ground 
troops could be rested and le-cquipped without interference. They could be 
positioned at your leisure. 

Glnfral Nam IL: We have repeatedly explained the military demarca- 
tion line and also the demilitarized zone. We clearly explained that the 38th 
Parallel should be fixed as the military demarcation line and troops of both 
sides should withdraw ten kilometers on each side and establish a zone of 
tw'cnty kilcinetcrs as the demilitarized zone. • 

The 38th Parallel appears clearly on the map. The withdrawal of ten 
kilometers north and south of the 38th Parallel, that is so clear that one does 
not have to look it up on a map. 

In my statement this morning, I have again made clear the content of 
our j)ioposal and pointed out that your proposal is unacceptable. 

You have dehbcratelv maintained, m order to confuse people, that the 
military demarcation line and the demilitarized zone you proposed arc based 
on the present battle line and that they are located in the general area of the 
battle hue. You have also deliberately confused the military demarcation hue, 
the southern boundarv of the demilitarized zone and the present battle line. 

In order to support your proposal of pushing the imhtary demarcation line 
to the north of the 38th»Pai«illel, deep into our positions, you have pcrsistentlv 
emphasized the so-called superiority of vour naval and air forces and that, 
therefore, vou must be compensated on the ground. 

Yet, today vou have presented a new and strange argument that since our 
army is already superior at present, it will be more so after armistice and, 
therefore, you should be again compensated for reasons of security. In using 
these self-contradictory arguments in suppoit of your proposal, do you not feel 
ridiculous? 

In circumstances of the sort illustrated by the Korean armistice talks 
some theorists have elaborated a number of conditions that tend to make 
a threat credible to the opposition and thus force him to accept a par- 
ticular proposal. For instance, if one can make it unquestionably clear 
that a certain proposal is a ‘iast and final offer*' the opposition has the 
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alternative of not concluding the agreement with possible dire conse- 
quences triggered by the absence of agreement, or of capitulating. In effect 
the proposer at this point gives up his freedom of movement in negotiations 
and his freedom of action as well, leaving it to the opponent to determine 
whether the strike will take place, or the guns will lire, or the border will 
be crossed, or finally that the proposed settlement will be accepted. 

Another forcing tactic which grows out of the delegate status of the 
negotiator is to make it clear that the negotiator could not, even if he 
wished, accede to the concessions demanded by the opposition. Sx)metimes 
union leaders develop a strong membership expectation for winning a 
given wage increase, going even to the extreme of suggesting that the 
negotiators themselves are incompetent unless they reach a certain target. 
This deliberately reduces their freedom of movement and confronts the 
management with a stronger opposition than would be the case otherwise. 
Something like this happened in the New^ York City newspaper strike of 
1963. The union negotiator refused to compromise his demands and 
demonstrated his limited area of movement when tlie union rejected a 
settlement less favorable to themselves than they had been led to expect 
as possible. 

Another possible tactic sometimes found helpful in the course of 
negotiations is to enlarge the number of people involved in the dispute 
(Schattschneider, 1960). It has been suggested, for instance, tliat the 
weaker of the tw^o antagonists often appeals for support to others not 
initially concerned. Thus in labor-management issues one or the other 
side publicizes the dispute in newspaper advertisements or via otlicr mass 
media. On a somewhat broader scale it has been noted that labor- 
management disputes w'cre at one time largely private affairs bctw'ccn one 
union and one company. Especially since 1935 these have come under 
governmental purview and tlirough this means have involved the public 
more broadly. In the political arena, disagreements bctw'ccn the executive 
and legislative branches are often ‘'taken to tlie people.'' At the inter- 
national level and particularly within the United Nations framework, there 
is a ceaseless w'ooing of allies on any major dispute. Efforts to enlarge the 
circle of involved parties lined up in support of the contending negotiators 
are perhaps means for forcing an agreement by the relative balance of 
pow'er, rather than a tactic employable within the confines of the nego- 
tiating interactions themselves. A countcrtactic in this .<:aiTic vein is the 
effort by one party to exploit and widen any rift that may appear among 
the allies of the opposition. This becomes a means of wcak(^ing the 
power of the opponents. 

Schelling (1957) summarized such power negotiations by saying: 
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'Tirst, they clearly depend not only on incurring a commitment [to a 
given proportion] but on communicating it persuasively to the other party. 
Second, it is by no means easy to establish the commitment, nor is it 
entirely clear to either of the parties concerned just how strong the com- 
mitment is. Third, similar activity may be available to the parties on both 
sides. Fourth, the possibility of commitment, though perhaps available 
to both sides, is by no means equally available. Fifth, they all run the 
risk of establishing an immovable position that goes beyond the ability 
of the other to concede and thereby provoke the likelihood of stalemate 
or breakdown/’ 

All of these tactics have demonstrated some usefulness in achieving 
agreements that are to some degree forced from a reluctant victim. None 
of these gambits change significantly the initial belief systems or attitudes 
of the party who feels at the end of the negotiations that he was over- 
whelmed by the power or threats that his opponent was able to exercise. 
Negotiations by appeals to power have produced agreements that often 
appear to be temporary truces subject to reconsideration when the power 
balance has changed. In a psychological sense they are not convincing, 
although they may be acceptable. A labor leader in the midst of nego- 
tiating a contract was asked, 'Tf you get a $2.00 raise this year, what will 
you ask for next year?” The reply was emphatic and immediate: “Another 
$2.00!” Attitudes, beliefs, and concepts of what is a fair settlement arc 
rarely modified by agreements reached by the exercise of power. alone. 

It becomes increasingly clear that negotiating strategies need to be 
invented that will set as their aim not merely the attainment of an agree- 
ment, although this is obviously a minimum objective. The strategics that 
arc needed are those which wall result in a change of attitude and a new- 
understanding of the legitimate interests and realistic view^s of the opposi- 
tion. Strategics that result in understandings and agreements arc exceed- 
ingly difficult to apply in an atmosphere of mutual hostility, but perhaps 
it is not impossible eventually to discover methods for effective interaction 
under these unfavorable conditions. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH AN ALLY 

Differences of opinion requiring negotiations often arise between members 
of a coalition; between political parties over matters of national foreign 
policy; between national states bound together in some alliance; between 
factions within a labor union or within a trade association of companies. 
Negotiations of this sort have some of the same characteristics alreadv 
presented biit are different in important respects. 
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These negotiations have the following features: 

1. The parties to the conflict enter negotiations with the feeling that a 
resolution of the difference is not only possible but will prove an asset in 
the long run. 

2. There is a mutual expectation that advantages will accrue to both 
sides. 

3. Both parties may recognize they possess divergent objectives, but they 
are not in direct opposition. 

4. The parties accept and respect each other's zone of responsibility 
or sovereignty. 

5. Each of the parties respects and attempts to accommodate itself to 
the internal problems of the other. 

6. There is an active search for additional areas or issues in which agree- 
ments can be reached. 

7. Persuasion rather than power is the principal lever emploxcd in the 
course of the negotiations themselves. 

We shall deal briefly with each of these characteristics. 

‘ 1. One notices in advance of conferences between the United States 

and its Latin-American or European allies a note of hopefulness and 
anticipation of success that is in marked contrast with the dogged deter- 
mination and helplessness that precedes a conference with the So\ict 
Union. Perhaps in both instances there exists a certain irritation that any 
conference must be held. It is a diversion from other affairs— a^ncccssary 
inconvenience. The parties, if they are allies, tend to feel that the task 
may be difficult yet rewarding in the final outcome. This initial condition, 
existing before the negotiators meet around the table, predisposes them 
to search diligently for an accommodation of difference. The self-fulfilling 
prophecy mechanism is at work, m this instance pointed toward success 
rather than failuie. 

2. Related to the above point is the anticipation that each party will 
come out of the negotiations with .something of value and not disadvantage 
the other. 'Fhe Alliance for Progre.ss is an example of this kind of agree- 
ment, in which Latin-American countries were assured financial aid by the 
United States if they could rectify certain inefficiencies within their own 
governmental operations. The Marshall Plan following the Second World 
War is another and similar example. 

In the general model for negotiations presented earlier in thisi chapter 
from McGrath and Julian (1962) the negotiators were pictured as having 
directly opposed initial positions in which Party A wants ci,b,c,X,F, and 
Party B wants F,G, H,X,c, as shown in F’igure 14.2. 
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The final agreement under these circumstances might come about through 
mutual concessions with the respective interests balanced somewhere in 
the vicinitv of X. 


Party A ^ Party B 

I I I "1 I I 

a b c X F G H 


Figure 14.2.* A diagrammatic representation of the stand of two opponents at the 
ginning of negotiations. 

A's Objectives 



B’s Objectives 


Figure f4.3. A diagrammatic representation of the stand of two allies at the be- 
ning of negotiations. 


Now, in negotiations between allies the situation may be represented 
somewhat as shown m Figure 14.^. 

'I’hc interests of the two parties are not directly opposed, but they are 
also not in harmony initially. 'I'hc final agreement in such a circumstance 
can be represented b\ any point between these two lines which will 
advance the objectives of each parts, although it i.s possible that one 
may benefit more than another. Solutions that fall on, or close to, the 
diagonal are obs iously ’those that gise equal benefits to both parties and 
presumablv are most sought after and most desirable. 

In mature labor-management relations one can find instances in which 
eacli parts recognizes that their contract should be drassn so that each is 
less precarious than presiously. 'I’hc company may feel more secure from 
wildcat strikes, and the union may have gained additional fringe or other 
benefits. One executive described the situation as follosvs: “'rhere svas 
no sudden change here. But bit by bit, sve found that the union ss'as 
really doing us a service in bringing to our attention some not vers pretty 
sides of our dealings with our employees. I’m convinced nosv that we’re 
a better company because the union is here to check up on us. And 
moreover, we’ve found that the union officers are a lot easier to get along 
with since we’ve stopped bucking theme cveiy time they stirred" (Harbison 
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and Coleman, 1951). Although this quotation does not deal with nego- 
tiations directly, it evidences an attitude that both sides may benefit from 
a relationship periodically renegotiated. Each sees the possibility of assist- 
ance from the other. 

3. The NATO alliance has had many controversies during its short 
history, concerning, among other things, the relative military contributions 
each nation should make to the common defense, some nations wishing 
to place only token forces at tlie disposal of the NATO command staff. 
There have been clearly divergent aims, yet in these disagreements, the 
objectives were not directly at loggerheads. Sometimes what appears as 
a difference in objectives is in fact a difference in the preferred means for 
attaining the same long-range objective. France under DeGaulle, for 
instance, was desirous of strengthening the European economy against 
the encroachments of Russia and her allies. DeGaulle believed that end 
could be achieved best without Great Britain included in the Common 
Market, a belief not shared bv other members of the economic alliance. 
The fact that the alliance survived this disagreement is evidence that the 
members were dedicated to a common objective that transcended the 
difference in means. Negotiable disputes among allies rarcl\' if ever bring 
major objectives into direct opposition in such a manner that the long- 
range targets of one party will be preempted by the other. If this docs 
happen the alliance is in danger of dissolution. 

An example of the latter sort occurred when the USSR and Nazi 
Germany broke their nonaggression pact in 1941. In signing this pact 
Stalin had expected that he would have no opposition from Hitler to 
expand his influence, if not the borders of the Soviet Union, to the west. 
Later when Hitler discovered Stalin's objectives were directly counter to 
his own (Hitler expected to dominate the same areas) the alliance 
exploded. 

A special feature of negotiations between allies is the absence of what 
game theorists call the zero sum outcome. That is, some games are so 
structured that one side wins by the amount that the opposition loses. 
Hence the net sum of winnings and losses is zero. Simple betting games 
illustrate a zero sum. A and B bet equal amounts on the outcome of a given 
event, like the toss of a coin. If A wins, then B loses, and the sum of the 
gain and loss is zero, "lliis was the essential character of thq dispute 
between Hitler and Stalin in 1942. However, in negotiations between allies 
the w'in-lose, zero-sum features are absent. This does not mean that one 
party's judgment may not win out, but in most situations the ‘"^inning" 
solution is more liVcly to represent the winning of some points for all 
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parties. This kind of a result stems partly from the absence of directly 
incompatible goals. 

4. ITie parties accept and respect each other's zone of responsibility 
or sovereignty. Evidence from the field of labor-management relations 
shows how, under favorable conditions, each party develops an awareness 
and appreciation for legitimate controls of the other within their respective 
spheres. This sentiment was well expressed by a corporation executive: 
''As long as management tries to do everything single handed, it drives the 
union to sea*rch for activities which will emphasize the importance of the 
union, and consequently give a degree of self-importance to the employees 
who are the union. As soon as management seeks and accepts the organized 
cooperation and advice of the employees, particularly through the union 
which is their organization, it has emphasized its respect for the employees 
and the union; it has given both of them a constructive opportuniW to be 
important; and it has created the machinery for achieving the ‘good of the 
order' through cooperative planning and action, where collective bargain- 
ing cannot be constructively employed" (Harbison and Coleman, 1951). 
In sum, the attitude expressed recognizes the legitimacy of the union and 
its right without interference to run its own affairs. Similar views from the 
union side respecting management's prerogatives are often expressed when 
the two parties have reached a working rather than a combative relationship. 

In the international field, negotiations bet^^•ecn allies scrupulously 
avoid interference with internal affairs of the respective nations. A dispute 
arose in 1963 between the United States and Canada when a note from 
the United States was interpreted by the Canadian officials then in power 
as an effort to influence certain defense policies of Canada that were under 
debate. Tlie strong protest by the Canadian government provoked an 
apology from the United States. By contrast, during the same period, how- 
ever, the United States was openly declaring itself as favoring a new regime 
in Cuba. These two examples clearly show that a nation is not necessarily 
consistent in avoiding interference in the domestic affairs of other nations, 
but instead adapts itself to the nature of the existing relationships. 

5. Each of the allied parties respects and attempts to accommodate 
itself to the internal problems of the other. This point is, of course, closeh 
related to the preceding one, but emphasizes that allies attempt to adjust 
the issues they raise to the climate of opinion, state of economy, or 
political winds in tlicir respective countries. The United States wished 
to negotiate for a full-scale nuclear submarine base in Holy Lock, Scot- 
land, but recognized that a strong, vocal minority within Great Britain 
opposed the idea and might have embarrassed the government then in 
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power. Consequently the request was reduced in scale, providing merely 
for permission to anchor a submarine supply ship in the Lock. 

A study conducted by Pruitt (1962) of State Department officers re- 
vealed their continuing preoccupation with the effect of United States 
decisions on the internal affairs of friendly nations. Pruitt confined his 
interviews to members of one geographic office having primary responsi- 
bility for responding to requests for aid and cooperatively developed 
projects, whether military, economic, or agricultural. Pruitt (1962) para- 
phrases one of the codirectors of the office as follows: “One of the basic 
policies of the XYZ Office is to prevent other agencies from irritating too 
much the countries under our wing, as for instance to stop the Agricul- 
ture Department from undercutting the (blank) commodity market in 
(blank).” Or a little later Pruitt says: “Since the nations assigned to 
XYZ are sovereign nations which the United States cannot order around, 
the United States must keep their good will in order to gain cooperation 
from them on important issues.” 

In the labor-management area the same sort of coneern has been 
voiced when the relationship has progressed beyond the fighting stage. 
For instance, a union officer said: “The officials of our company now face 
severe criticism in the steel industry for signing an agreement which pro- 
vides for benefits which go beyond the pattern. If our compan\ is to 
remain solvent in the face of the staggering cost of the benefits which we 
forced them to give us, it will be necessary to increase production by at 
least 3 per cent. And if w^c want to press the company for further gains 
in the future, then we must remember that the company must be placed 
in a position to pay for these gains, if we still want our jobs” (Ilarbison 
and Coleman, 1951). 

6. Each party attempts to explore ways in which it can expand its area 
of collaboration, llic short history of the European Common Market 
illustrates this point in a gross fashion. In 1949 NAl’O was established— 
a military alliance. Then came a series of efforts to form economic alliances, 
such as custom unions between two or three European nations. 71ie 
European Common Market itself came into being early in 1958, aiming 
at a free flow of goods among the members. In 1961 The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development w^as established and included 
most of the countries of Western Europe and the United States. It included 
subagencies concerned with common support of currencies, exchange of 
information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and so on. 'Ill is recital 
only scratches the surface, but emphasizes that among allies agreements 
may start on a military level and progress outward to include first mutually 
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advantageous but minor economic arrangements that grow geographically 
as well as substantively to cover more and more activities. 

The progress of labor-management relations follows a similar course. 
In the early days of collective bargaining, the issue was generally union 
recognition and union security. In succession, wages, paid holidays, griev- 
ance machinery, call-in time, sabbatical leaves, and automation benefits 
have been the center of discussion. However, it is not so much the salient 
issues of a period that reveal the expansion of union-management con- 
tracts; it is instead the manner in which these issues have been settled. The 
annual bargaining showdown has been supplemented in many progressive 
industries by a monthly conference in which each side shares information— 
the company about its plans for expansion, its market picture, the cost 
of raw' materials or services, and so on— and the union about potential 
grievance sore spots or suggestions for meeting some of the expected 
changes in product or procedures. Under favorable circumstances, these 
monthly meetings serve as channels for tw'o-w'a\ communications on a 
wide variety of matters outside the issues contained in the contract. The 
formal agreement becomes the center for an amoeba-like progression to- 
ward other matters which the contract may eventually engulf. 

7. Persuasion rather than power is the principal lever employed in 
the course of the negotiations. By persuasion we do not mean merely the 
use of logical argument, although this approach is not eliminated. Per- 
suasion includes all those methods that are not threatening to either party. 
Pruitt, in the study previously mentioned, evolved a model of negotiations 
among friendly nations that makes central use of the concepts of respon- 
siveness and fate control. Responsiveness is the extent to which one of the 
parties considers the effect of any proposal on the welfare of the other 
party. Roughl)' it is the answer to the question “What will happen to my 
ally if I press for propo.wl X?“ The effect of responsneness, say, of Party A 
on negotiations will depend partially upon communicating these consider- 
ations to Party B. When B becomes aware that A is responsive to B’s wel- 
fare there is a greater probability that B will reciprocate by becoming more 
responsive to As welfare. Contrariwise, if there should be a reduction in 
responsiveness by A toward B, the relationships between the two would 
tend to deteriorate, making it more and more difficult to negotiate later 
agreements. 

I'ate control refers to the possibilit) of one party unilaterally influenc- 
ing the welfare of the other, either positively or negatively. A nation, for 
instance, may erect trade barriers discouraging imports from which some 
other nation derives its major income. Conversely, by encouraging insest- 
ment in a Latin-American country or by providing agricultural experts 
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for the country, tlie United States might exercise positive fate control. 
ITie greater the fate control of one party over the other, the greater will 
be the concern of the weaker for maintaining and increasing the respon- 
siveness of the stronger. One strategy for accomplishing this end is to 
communicate to the stronger the responsiveness of the weaker. 

Examples of this mechanism were found in the XYZ office of the State 
Department. 7he office seemed to be especially responsive to those 
countries with which the United States had important trade, military, and 
political agreements. I’he State Department officers explained their re- 
sponsiveness by saying that if these agreements were broken, American 
interests would be harmed. (I’hey had negative fate control over the 
United States.) Hence, in order to ensure adherence to the agreements 
and to keep the door open for additional agreements, the United States 
expressed its responsiveness with the expectation that the other countries 
would do likewise. 


SOME NEW MODELS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 

It is obvious that the conditions, expectations, objectives, and manner in 
which negotiations take place between hostile opponents and between 
parties that are allies are quite different. Both require the resolution of 
disagreements, submerging to some extent the separate sovereign interests 
of each party. With this framework of considerations, it becomes possible 
to view the negotiations problem both at the international and iutranational 
levels as one in w'hich we need to discover ways of coinerling hostile nego- 
tiations into the framework of the conditions surrounding the settlement 
of disputes by allies. Stated in this fashion it is c\ident that the goal is 
not the elimination of conflict or disagreement, but instead the goal is to 
devise means for the management of conflict in such a manner that it does 
not exacerbate hostilities, throwing the parties to the conflict into the 
framework of opponents. On the other hand, given the existing condition 
of hostile parties, is it possible to modify such relationships so that they 
approximate negotiations between allies? 

Dciitsch (1964) and Osgood (1962) have proposed sets of conditions 
that have some hope of achieving just such an end. These siiggestions, 
which have so far not been subjected to experimental test, nevertheless 
follow from psychotherapeutic theory and practice. In brief, the suggestions 
are as follows: (1) Prevent the adversary from gaining benefits from liis 
hostile and aggressive behavior. This docs not mean necessarily ai policy of 
military deterrence, but it docs imply giving emphasis to those measures 
that neutralize any rewards the adversary might rc'ap from his aggressive- 
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ness. The opposition must be taught in small but consistent experiences 
that aggression does not pay. (2) Simultaneously one side must com- 
municate what Pruitt called responsiveness to the adversary— show con- 
vincingly a genuine interest in the public health, education, economic 
stability, and general cultural welfare of the opposing party. This respon- 
siveness may exclude concern for the maintenance of a particular political 
ideology or a particular form of government except as these contribute to 
the enhancement of the common good. (3) I’he adversary must be given 
reason to believe that he will gain rather than suffer if he in turn adopts 
the comparable responsiveness to his opponent's. That is to say, the 
initiator of these changes must be prepared to give assurances that he is 
ready to provide concessions or aid if the adversary reduces his tension- 
creating behavior. "Ibis is the counterpart of point (1) emphasizing that 
rewards should follow those acts that tend to change the orientation of 
the opponent. 

This condensed outline necessarily glosses over the difficult problems 
of applying these principles. Some occasions may arise (and have arisen) 
in whieh it would be impossible to be responsive and deprive the aggressor 
of his expected rewards. This dilemma illustrates a kind of problem re- 
quiring additional analysis and research to determine the conditions under 
which one principle might take priority over others. 

y\iiothcr suggestion following from the assumption that negotiations 
often bog down because of honest misunderstandings is that the parties 
adopt a ground rule that neither wull attack the other’s position ‘until 
they fully explore wbat the opponent reall\’ means by his proposal. Lee 
(1954) presented some experience with a novel parliamentary procedure 
that required that w'hcn an issue appeared to be in danger of reaching a 
deadlock, the chairman would iinoke a rule that no person could state 
his own opinion about the issue until the proposer had been plied wath 

clarif\ing questions, such as, “What did \ou mean when jou said ?" 

'‘What exactly is the procedure you have in mind?” “Have you considered 

the effect on ?" After such clarifying questions have been exhausted, 

the opposition may request information concerning the uniqueness of the 
proposal, how' it differs from other proposals, and how one might inxx'sti- 
gatc the proix)ser's assumptions or predictions. Lee reported that following 
on the repeated use of this procedure in one organization, cooperation in- 
creased in what w^as previously a discordant group. 

A variation of this procedure, suggested and used by a number of 
writers, requires that before rebuttals can be made to a given proposition 
the opponents be required to state in their own words the essence of the 
original proposal and to continue to rephrase the original statement until 
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it satisfies the proposer (Rapoport, 1962). Such a procedure requires much 
more listening and careful appraisal than is commonly the ease in con- 
ventional debates, in which each side often tries to subjugate the opposition 
with the strength of his own logic, making flanking attacks rather than 
first understanding the main thrust of the opponent. Only after the 
opponent’s position is perfectly clear may the rebuttal begin. 

'I'hese innovations in negotiations have not been gi\'en thorough tests 
even within laboratory settings. They may not be more successful in 
reaching agreements than conventional debates. However, they flow out 
of some of the recognized difficulties that now tend to inhibit the nego- 
tiation process, and therefore merit at least some consideration and further 
research. 

Before summarizing this chapter it is appropriate to point out that 
behind the search for effecti\e negotiations is a set of ethical principles 
we have not examined. Naess (1957) has proposed that a thorough study 
of the psychological processes and social conditions essential to making 
these ethical principles effective may be the next most important step for 
social science, both for the development of its own theoretical framework 
and for humanitarian ends. 


SUMMARY 

We have discussed a general model of the negotiation process that attempts 
to conceptualize the forces in the situation which imolvcs constituents, 
negotiators, and a neutral moderator, all embedded in a larger context of 
a culture with its codes and'eonstraints. Given this picture, hostile nego- 
tiators approach their task with pessimistic expectations of the outcome, 
possessing concepts of a fair resolution that are in disagreement, initially 
unable to agree on the issues to be discussed, and using various forms of 
power as the principal means for reaching a settlement. Negotiations be- 
tween allies, on the other hand, appear to be characterized by an initial 
hopefulness about the outcome, the expectation that both parties will 
benefit, a mutual respect for the internal affairs of each other, the use of 
persuasion and responsiveness as levers to reach an agreement, and the 
consequent efforts to expand the scope of collaborative endeavor. How 
one moves from a condition of hostility to a condition of tentative 
collaboration and reduced tension is one of the chief challenges facing 
behavioral scientists, as well as those who are actively engagejd in nego- 
tiations at all levels of intcraction—intranational as well as international. 
Some tentative principles have evolved, but their fruitfulness in applica- 
tion has not yet been fully verified. The tasks that lie ahead require the 
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refinement of these tentatively formulated guides to action and the testing 
of them to determine if the predicted reductions in tension in fact occur. 
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PART FOUR 



'in^iTHOUT DELVING DEEPLY into the moral implications and over- 
▼ ▼ tones, we state what we mean by criminal behavior before we 
further discuss psychology applied to crime. Criminal behavior may be 
thought of as a breaking of man's law, punishable by society. Man's 
law is the official, sometimes rather stilted, statement of man's under- 
standing of the norms that should be acceptable behavior for members 
of society. The law mirrors moral norms of our society. The law is a 
rather arbitrary statement evolving and changing at all times, but 
leflecting the acceptable morality of society as a group. 

Law, reflecting expected behavior of society, changes as the ethical 
values of society change. Each member of society does not necessarily 
conform to the rules and regulations or laws in the same manner. As a 
matter of fact, in modern American society, it is quite acceptable to 
break some rules but not others. For example, driving on the highway 
over the lawful speed limit is often discussed and not considered par- 
ticularly improper by a large segment of the population. On the other 
hand, if noticed by an authority representing an appropriate govern- 
mental agency, speeding is punishable as a crime. Some behavior in 
opposition to rules or regulations is not at all acceptable to society. 
For example, embezzling funds is quite unacceptable to most of oui 
society, whereas many people feel that faking expense accounts is 
acceptable. In fact, some large business organizations condone and 
seem to encourage cheating behavior on expense accounts by unreal- 
istic policies. They may not allow expenses to be charged for toll roads, 
but suggest that employees indicate longer driving mileages sq that the 
total reimbursement for miles driven will compensate fof the addi- 
tional cost of driving on a toll road. 
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It is certainly not strange, therefore, that there is no distinct line 
between criminal behavior and noncriminal behavior. Criminal be- 
havior, as originally defined, is not the kind of behavior that is re- 
ported in statistics. However, reported data gives us some indication 
of criminal behavior and emphasizes the tremendous importance of 
crime upon the United States economy. A few crime statistics are 
cited in Table IV. 1. 


TABLE IV.1 Total Crime in the United States during 1963 * 


OFFENSES 


Murder 

8,504 

Forcible Rape 

16,404 

Robbery 

100,156 

Aggravated Assault 

147,757 

Burglary 

975,879 

Larceny ($50 and over) 

611,591 

Auto ITieft 

598,990 

Total 

2,259,081 


* J. E. Hoover. Crime in the United States (Washington, D.C.. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 1964). 

In 1963 there were over 234 million .serious crimes (murder, forcible 
rape, robbery, and so on, shown in Table IV.l) in the United States. 
'I’his means that an average of four such crimes occurred each minute 
during 1963. Admittedly statistics are cold and not too important by 
themselves, but when one realizes the tremendous amount of cnergs', 
money, and human misery expended because of such behavior, one 
must be concerned with how to handle criminal behavior. The total 
amount of crime in the United States is increasing faster than the 
population. During the period 1958 through 1963, crimes increased 
•40 percent, whereas the population of the United States increased 
approximately 8 percent. 

Of course, the crimes reported are not complete records of the true 
number of crimes committed. Many crimes are never detected, and 
crime reports turned in by local police forces to the federal offices do 
not include questionable convictions or behavior thought to be im- 
proper but not bad enough to appear in an official report. ln> fact, some 
authorities believe that only 10 percent of all crimes committed result 
in convictions and thus appear as crime statistics, whereas most of 
those that do not result in convictions do not appear in the records. 
(Data presented by the FBI and included in this book concern esti- 
mates of crimes reported by local enforcement agencies and so reflect 







Years 

Figure IV.1. Percentage change in crime and population of the United !>tates 
during the period 1958-1963. Crime indicates the total number of serious crimes 
(murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny $50 and over, and auto theft) estimated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. "Crime Rate" indicates the number of offenses per 100,000 popula- 
tion. From J. E. Hoover, Crime in the United States (Washington, D.C.: Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, 1964). 


tlic amount of criminal behavior, not just the coinictcd eases.) The 
laws defining crime are constantly under modification and are inter- 
preted by humans ( judges ) . Arrests, convietions, or commitments to 
prisons are not measures of the amount of crime committed. For 
example, Sutherland (1939) reported that out of 1,000 conseeutive 
burglaries and robberies of chain grocert’ stores in Chicago during 
1930-31, only two resulted directly in arrest. In 1963, 80 percent of 
larcenies reported by police did not result in arrests. Many crimes 
never come to the attention of official investigators. For example, 
shoplifting in large stores is often not reported to police, but rather. 
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action is taken by the store itself. Thus, we must interpret statistical 
reports with a good deal of understanding. 

Even with problems of analysis of statistical reports, there is over-^ 
whelming evidence that there is a large amount of criminal behavior 
in the United States. Much of this criminal behavior is so antisocial 
that it is recorded. A great many other acts arc of such a level that they 
do not appear in statistical reports of crime. Antisocial behavior de- 
fined as crime can be viewed in a variety of ways. We emphasize the 
view that criminal behavior is very much the same as any other 
nonnomial behavior. 7’hus the criminal is much the same as a men- 
tally ill person. 

I’he reader who does not have a basic understanding of determin- 
ism and how behavior may be changed through processes of learning 
should review other sections of this book. Chapter 1 concerns learning 
principles, and Chapter 11 describes relationship of behavior and 
motivation. The material in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 is essential in under- 
standing behavior and mental health problems with which we will be 
concerned. The assumption through Chapters 15 and 16 is that the 
human being is not a free agent in any particular situation. A person 
is not a criminal because he was born to be a criminal. Behavior of a 
person is the product of environmental and hereditary influences. This 
means that it is up to society to help an individual have proper experi- 
ences so that he will not become a criminal, but instead will generally 
conform to society’s rules in an acceptable manner. 

The emphasis in Chapter 1 5 will be on the use of psychology in 
detecting criminal behavior and in courtroom functioning of the law 
system as it involves humans, discussing particularly testimony and 
jury activity. In Chapter 16, psychology as applied to treating offenders 
and preventing criminal behavior will be discussed. 



In the united states and other free societies each man is allowed 
maximum freedom and protection. This is accomplished by rules and 
rcgulatiops protecting the individual’s rights within the group. Although 
this at first seems incongruous, it actually means that we each give up a 
certain amount of freedom by obeying rules and regulations that protect 
other members of society in order to gam the maximum amount of freedom 
and protection for ourselves. Formalized rules or regulations reflecting the 
group desires arc called laws. Thus criminal behavior becomes the breaking 
of a rule or regulation called a law. 

We must note immediately that laws reflect man’s knowledge about 
the world and his ethical system within this world. As civilizations change, 
ethics change. ’Ihus laws must change with the passage of time. 

Because the norms, or expectations, of socict}' are reflected in laws, 
these laws arc relative br changing, but at the same time absolute. For 
example, an activity such as slavery or homosexual beha\'ior is always 
morally wrong, but not always legally wrong. It is up to man in an evolving 
world to produce laws reflecting current moral ethics. 1 his is often a slow 
process. 'Flius the effect is often accomplished by interpretation of laws b\ 
judges and other people in authority, rather than in the formulation of 
new laws. 

'Fhc fact that crimes arc committed in the United States is well known. 
Each year, the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the United States De- 
partment of Justice releases crime statistics for the entire nation. They 
reported that in 1963 over 2V4 million serious crimes took place. This is 
a 10-pcrccnt -increase over 1962 and a 40-pcTCcnt increase over 1938 
(Hoover, 1964). Statistics by themselves must always be questioned, and 
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later in this chapter we discuss some specific points to observe when read- 
ing crime reports. However, over 214 million serious crimes is an obviously 
large number, and the increases from 1962 and 1958 arc far greater than 
the yearly 1.5-percent increase in the general population during the same 
period. Crime, as reported by the police authorities in the United States, 
is increasing. 

But what about criminal behavior that docs not show up in statistical 
reports? Wilson (1951) stated, ‘"One study estimates that the average 
citizen in one American city, considering himself entirely*" law-abiding, 
would unwittingly break sufficient laws to spend over 1,825 years in prison, 
and to accumulate fines in excess of $2,085,919.55, within one year of 
orderly living.” Obviously then, laws, even though they reflect desirable 
social norms of the group, are not strictly adhered to by many members of 
our society, nor can they be, since most individuals simply cannot even 
know all of the laws. 

Lindner (1955) suggested that criminal behavior is not adequately 
described as simply breaking a rule or regulation, but that different kinds 
or levels of criminal behavior must be noted. lie indicated that behavior 
called law breaking is a form of legal transgression involving an uninten- 
tional action or a circumstance to which a person cannot make a rapid 
change. A second classification is habitual tv pc offense, and it too is not 
real criminality, although such offenses take place relatively frequently. 
They are habits which the transgressor is unable to change in conformance 
with the law when his old mode of response is no longer legally permissible. 
Finally real criminals are people involved in acting out unlawful behavior 
due to internal stress and pathological distortion, so that they can satisfy 
their own needs or motivations. 

Those trained in the law profession have as their duty the understand- 
ing of laws pertinent to their activities. 'I heir functions and the function of 
law is to control behavior. Behavior is also a major interest of psychologists. 
This and the following chapter will cover many topics of psychology as 
applied to law. A complete understanding of human behavior and pre- 
diction and control of that behavior represents all of psychology and all 
of law, so naturally, there is a great deal of mutual concern to the two 
professions. 

The topics to be covered in this chapter generally pertain to identifying 
and evaluating criminal behavior. Although we readily agree that there is 
no such thing as a criminal type, we will discuss personal arid environ- 
mental factors related to criminal behavior. In addition, we will discuss 
methods of detecting deception. 

In our system of government a person is guilty of a crime only after 
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proven guilty. It is the duty of the prosecuting attorney to present enough 
information before a judge or a group of fellow citizens and a judge to 
absolutely prove that a defendant has committed a crime, llie last major 
segment of this chapter considers the trial of the accused. 


IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 

Some laymen and professional employees still persist in the notion that 
criminals ar5 of a particular physiological or anthropometrical makeup. 
Work done by an Italian militarj' physician in the late nineteenth century 
(Lombroso, 1911) is probably the basis for attitudes that criminals arc of 
a certain type. Lombroso studied the physiognomy of 5,907 convicts and 
concluded that the typical criminal had a long lower jaw, flattened nose, 
a symmetrical cranium, and other physiological characteristics. Such a 
theory is unfortunately still accepted by many. The work of many other 
researchers since Lombroso has shown that there are very few plnsical 
characteristics of criminals that can be isolated and shown to be different 
from the general population. Some evidence seems to indicate that plnsical 
types are related to particular types of crimes, but even there, the e\'idcnce 
is rather scant. In general, criminals are not criminals because of certain 
physiological characteristics, but more likely because of psychological and 
environmental factors. 

An individual may exhibit criminal bcha\ior when he is exposed to 
a criminal influence, when he has a strong motivation to express aggres- 
siveness, or when he has a desire for punishment due to guilt feelings. As 
yet, specific causes of criminal behavior arc not isolated and most likely 
will not be as long as researchers equate criminal behavior with convicted 
or arrested individuals. Many sets of criminal behavior occur and do not 
result in conviction or arrest. 

It seems quite evident that criminals develop through an interaction 
of their personality and psychological characteristics with their environ- 
ment. Before we can discuss adequately the psychological and environmen- 
tal factors which seem to predispose an individual to criminal behavior, it 
is important to understand the shortcomings of crime statistics upon 
which our estimates of causes of crime arc often based. 

STATISTICS OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. Ill dll attempt to gct 311 Understanding 
of the amount of crime in the United States, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation annually collects statistics from local law enforcement agencies. 
Recognizing that good statistics are difficult to collect and analyze, the 
FBI established specific techniques for collecting the information for the 
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uniform crime reports. Since 1930 the FBI has been collecting the 
uniform crime reports, and the local agencies have been using very specific 
techniques of reporting. Even so, variations and report procedures occur 
because 8,000 jurisdictions report to the FBI. Thus the FBI cautions that 
criminal acts as indicated in their reports are simply a first means of account 
of crime in the United States. They state that “Not all crimes come readily 
to the attention of the police; not all crimes are of sufficient importance 
to be significant in an index; and not all important crimes occur with 
enough regularity to be meaningful in index."' With these cdnsiderations 
in mind, the FBI reports crime classification in seven categories, as shown 
in Table IV.l. 

All serious crimes increased in 1963 as compared to 1962. The serious 
crimes are subdivided into crimes of violence (murder, forcible rape, rob- 
bery, and aggravated assault) and crimes against property (burglary, 
larceny of $30 and over, and auto theft). Crimes of violence increased 
about 5 percent, and crimes against property increased about 10 percent 
in 1963 as compared to 1962. About 92 percent of the total crimes in 1963 
were against property (Hoover, 1964). Figures 15.1a and 15.1b show the 
trends of crimes in the two subdivisions for the years 1958-1963. 

Indexes of crime rates arc not absolute measures of crime frequency. 
The indexes are based on reports of crimes or arrest or commitments to 
prison and not on the number of people involved or occurrences of crime. 
Crimes such as stealing from an employer or friend do not show up in 
statistics if they are never reported to police. Statistics frequently show 
only major criminal behavior. For example, overtime parking, going 
through a stop sign, and so 'on, are illegal but usually not recorded in 
crime statistics. Reports of total amount of crime are of little use unless 
compared to another base such as the population at large or the number 
of people in the environment where crime occurred. For example, it would 
not be fair to compare the number of vehicle violations in 1920 against 
1960 without comparing the total number of vehicles or miles driven. The 
number of crimes reported does not necessarily reflect amount of criminal 
behavior, because one crime may involve more than one person. For 
example, a burglary committed by five people may show up in a police 
record as one robbery. 

Keeping aware of these difficulties in interpreting criminal s^tistics, we 
will examine the psychological and environmental factors related to crime 
rates. These statistics will aid us in evaluating possible causes of criminal 
behavior. 

In earlier chapters of this book the psychologist's concept of behavior 
as primarily determined by psychological and environmental factors has 
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1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Years 


Violent 
crime 
up 22% 

Rate 
up 12% 


Figure 15.1(a). Percentage of change in violent crime (murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault) in the United States during the period 1958- 
1963. Crime indicates the number of crimes. Rate indicates the number of offenses 
per 100,000 population. From J. E. Hoover, Crime in the United States (Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, 1964). 


Property 
crime 
up 43% 

Rate 

up 32% . 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Years 

Figure 15.1(b). Percentage change in crimes against property (burglary, larceny 
$50 and over, and auto theft) in the United States during the period 1958-1963. 
Crime indicates the number of crimes. Rate indicates the number of offenses per 
1(X),0(X) population. From J. E. Hoover, Crime in the United States (Washington, 
D.C.; Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, 1964). 

been stated. At times the disparate views of psychologists and attorneys is 
the result of disagreements concerning free will and determinism^ It is not 
essential to prove that an individual is not a free agent. However, it is 
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important to recognize the responsibility for behavior. We accept the 
concept that an individual does not have free will in a particular situation 
but rather behaves as he docs as the result of past experiences and innate 
characteristics. Complete knowledge of all the factors that will create a 
particular behavior is not now available. Psychology is not an exact science 
and cannot predict and control behavior precisely. On the other hand, 
most of our society accepts the concept that a mentally ill person needs 
help and cannot cure himself, llie same concept must be carried over to 
criminal behavior. Criminal behavior is another form of abnormal or 
mentally ill behavior. 

The individual who responds in a particular situation in a manner that 
is considered criminal does so as a result of environmental and personal 
factors. Our discussions of criminal behavior are concerned with these two 
categories. 

By and large, available evidence indicates very little general relation- 
ship between environmental or personal factors and criminal behavior. 
However, different individual factors seem to be related to particular types 
of criminal behavior. We examine a series of personal factors in the follow- 
ing sections. 

Personal Factors 

AGE. Whenever we visit a prison and observe the inmates, we cannot 
help l)ut note the apparent yoiithfulness of the inmate population. Without 
a complete statistical analysis, it appears that the prison populations are 
considerably younger than the population at large in the United States. 
Although crime reports arc about known criminal behavior and are there- 
fore primarily a measure of police activity, we must accept them for our 
study of age and criminal behavior. The FBI annually collects data con- 
cerning age, sex, and race of persons arrested for certain crimes. Table 15.1 
shows the percentage of total arrests in the United States during 1963 by 
various age groups for all offenses except traffic violations. It is quite 
obvious that the under-21 age group has a far higher arrest rate than the 
older groups. It is also disheartening to notice the large percentage (17.4) 
of total arrests of people under 18 years of age. During the calendar year 
1963, arrests of persons under 18 years of age rose 11 percent over the 1961 
data whereas the number of arrests for those 18 years and over decreased 
0.7 percent in the same period, lliis upward trend in arrests for young 
people continued from previous year increases in all crimes except 
gambling. Particularly large increases in arresting rate were recorded 
for negligent manslaughter (up 24.8 percent) and embezzlement (up 
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27.1 percent). For the serious crimes committed in the United States 
during 1963, juveniles were involved in 46 percent of the total arrests. 
Figure 15.2 shows the arrest rates by age groups for most serious crimes in 
the United States during 1963. 

TABLE 15.1 Percentages of Total Arrests by Age Groups for Persons in the 
United States During 1963 * 


AGE 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ARRESTS 


50 and over 


15.5 

15.5 

Total 40-50 

45-49 

17.7 

7.9 


40-44 


9.8 

Total 30-40 

35-39 

20.1 

10.4 


30-34 


9.7 

Total 21-29 

25-29 

20.0 

9.8 


24 


2.^ 


23 


2.4 


22 


2.6 


21 


2.9 

Total under 21 

20 

26.7 

3.0 


19 


3.1 


18 


3.2 


17 


3.4 


16 


4.0 


15 


3.2 

Under 15 



6.8 

Total Arrested 


100.0 

100.0 


* Coinpiitcd from data in J. K. Hoover, Crime m the VniUui States (W’ashington, 
D.C.- Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 1064). 

Figure 15-2 shows that a larger proportion of people in the younger age 
groups are arrested for serious crimes than are members of older groups of 
the population. Approximately 25 percent of known offenses are cleared 
by arrests, and about 29 percent of those arrested aie eventually found 
guilty. "Iliirty-five percent of juveniles arrested arc referred to juvenile court 
and thus do not show up on regular records as guilty or not guilty after 
arrest. Arresting does not indicate proof of guilt, and arrest rates do not 
indicate extent of crime, but such statistics do provide us with suitable 
information to use in comparing one age, sex, or race against another. 

Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that the younger age groups arc so 
involved in crime. The data that w^e are citing concerns those Jhat were 
suspected or caught. It is conceivable that the person exhibiting criminal 
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behavior at a later age in life has learned how to avoid being caught. Con- 
sequently statistics and observation of penal institutions may show a bias in 



Figure 15.2 Arrest rates by age groups, 1963, for several serious crimes. Rates 
are per 100,000 population in each age group. For each crime the dotted horizontal 
line shows the average arrest rate for all age groups. From J. E. Hoover, Crime in 
the United States (Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, 1964). 
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the direction of overemphasizing youthfiilness in criminal behavior. It is 
also likely that older people learn to live in their environment without 
resorting to criminal behavior or that some younger people who have been 
involved in criminal behavior go straight" as they grow older. 

Perhaps the most important point concerning juvenile delinquents is 
the known high rate of returning to prison after once serving a term. 
Recidivism for all criminals as a group is reported to be approximately 60 to 
70 percent, ^meaning that of prisoners once incarcerated, 60 to 70 percent 
return. (See additional comments concerning recidivism in Chapter 16 of 
this book.) When a person starts his criminal behavior early in life, he has 
a great chance of repeating. 

Earlier studies have also indicated that recidivism is a characteristic of 
juvenile delinquents. In fact, most juvenile delinquency guidance programs 
have had little or no effect on the overall recidivism rate. 

Juvenile delinquency has increased at a alarming rate in the United 
States. Between 1948 and 1960, the juvenile courts experienced a 100- 
percent increase in referrals. Programs to prevent such behavior did not 
seem to i unction adequately, and studies were completed to seek early 
identification techniques of people who would later become juvenile delin- 
quents. Most studies indicated that home backgrounds and personality 
development of delinquents and nondelinquents could be differentiated. 
Ilow'cver, very few studies showed any statistically significant results in 
terms of predicting juvenile delinquency. For example, Kvaraceus (J962) 
studied children over a period of three years and found a significant rela- 
tionship betw'ccn teachers ratings of behavior and later juvenile delin- 
quency records. Unfortunately he did not report the percentages of students 
who later became delinquents. 

Studies that show juvenile delinquency rates are increasing also indicate 
that delinquency rates are higher in deteriorated or blighted sections of 
large cities than in suburban or less blighted urban areas. It seems that 
juvenile delinquency, and therefore age, is related to criminal behavior, 
but the relationship is confounded by the cultural system or way of life of 
the population where these young criminals reside. A particular subsociety 
may place emphasis on characteristics of behavior that arc different from 
the usually acceptable norms of society and thus foster juvenile delin- 
quency. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the great bulk of 
individuals from poorer environments do not go astray. Thus there is 
something besides the physical and social environment and age of indi- 
viduals that encourages antisocial behavior. 
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SEX. The differences in rate of criminal behavior of males and females 
is absolutely striking. Hoover (1964) reported that the ratio of male to 
female arrests in the United States during 1963 was about 8 to 1. However, 
female arrests continued to increase during 1963 at a faster pace than did 
the male arrests. As might be expected, arrest rates for females were higher 
than for males in some classifications of criminal behavior, such as com- 
mercialized vice, but in most classifications, males far exceeded female 
arrest rate. 

The variance in arrest rate by sex is clue to several factors. First of all 
the physical abilities of males and females are different. Secondly, most 
girls lead a more restricted life. Even in environments that breed criminal 
behavior, parents expect the female members of the household to stay 
nearer home, and they allow them less leniency tiian males. Finally there 
is generally more leniency given to females than to males in terms of 
arrests and convictions. Thus statistics arc biased toward an indication of 
less criminal behavior on the part of women than men. 

RACE. Many comments have been made by sophisticated as well as 
naive observers that one nationality or racial group contributes more than 
their proportionate share to the crime rate in the United States. Negroes 
have particularly been blamed for an excessively high criminal behavior. 
Substantial evidence to support such concepts w'hen other factors such as 
environment, socioeconomic status, income, age, and so on, are controlled 
is nonexistent. As a matter of fact, statistics concerning crime fOust ahvays 
be carefully considered before drawing conclusions concerning cause-and- 
cffect relations. On the other hand, statistics do provide leads for further 
investigation. 

In a report concerning crime rate in the United States in 1%3 (Hoover, 
1964), the arrests made by police in some towns aixl cities arc recorded by 
race. Cities numbering 3,951, with an estimated population of 116,952,000, 
reported such information. I’his group reported a total of 4,259,463 arrests 
during 1963. Of these arrests, 2,943,148 involved white and the remaining 
nonwhite offenders. In other words, almost 70 percent of arrests for all 
crimes involved white offenders, whereas 30 percent involved nonwhite 
offenders. Since it is estimated that the nonwhitc population of the United 
States is about 14 percent of the total, it is obvious that this group con- 
tributed to arrest rates more than should be expected. How^evcf, again we 
note that arrest rate can very easily be biased information. In many cities a 
white person may be reprimanded or ignored by the police for an act that 
would result in an arrest of a nonwhitc. C^Tliis is probably not as true of the 
serious crimes shown in Table 15.2) Nonwhites frequently reside in en- 
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vironmental situations that are more likely to result in antisocial acts and 
consequent arrests. The role of the nonwhite as an inferior in society such 
that he does not have proper security and self-respect has been emphasized 
by many authorities in criminology. Unstable home and family life and 
exposure to criminal influences result in additional criminal behavior. 
1 hese factors arc more likely to influence a greater proportion of nonwhites 
than whites. 


TABLE 15.2 Percentage of Arrests by Race for Serious Crimes in the United 
States During 1963 * 


CRIME 

WHITE 

% 

RACE 

NONWHITE 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

Murder and Nonncgligcnt Manslaughter 

42.9 

57.1 

100 

Forcible Rape 

52.1 

47.9 

100 

Robbery 

45.7 

54.3 

100 

Aggravated Assault 

43.8 

56.2 

100 

Burglary 

68.8 

31.2 

100 

Larceny 

69.0 

31.0 

100 

Auto Tbeft 

73.3 

26.7 

100 


* After J. h. Hoover, Crime m the Vriitcd Statcft, W'^ashington, D.C. (PcdcTal 
Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 1964). 


Although the overall picture of arrests is probably not a fair indication 
of the amount of crime of whites versus nonwhites, the classification by 
offense charged is worthy of note. Table 15.2 shows the percentages of 
white and nonwhite offenders arrested for serious crimes in 1963. Examina- 
tion of Table 15.2 reveals a larger percentage of arre sts for crimes against 
a person (murder, assault, forcible rape, and robbery) by nonwhites than 
for other crimes. Becailse the overall percentage of nonwhites arrested is 
about 30 percent it is apparent that a smaller percentage of minor crimes 
and serious crime against property is committed by this group. Of course, 
W'c must also remember that the overall arrest rate for the nonwhites is 
about twice that of the whites. The t\pc of crime for which an individual 
is most likely to be arrested varies according to race. T’his may be the result 
of Oliver factors that arc related to race as well as to type of crime— for 
example, occupation or accessibility t'> a particular kind of activity and 
economic condition that brings about some types of crimes more than 
others. 

INTELLIGENCE. For ycars a good many criminologists and {psychologists 
agreed that low intelligence was a major factor contributing to crime. For 
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example, Goddard (1920) stated, ‘‘Every investigation of the mentality of 
criminals, misdemeanents, delinquents, and other antisocial groups has 
proven beyond the possibility of contradiction that nearly all persons in 
these classes, and in some cases all, arc of low mentality— it is no longer 
to be denied that the greatest single cause of delinquency and crime is 
low-grade mentalitj-, much of it within the limits of feeblemindedness/' 

Such concepts of intelligence as related to crime have long since been 
outmoded. Many studies have shown that criminals incarcerated for their 
antisocial activity have intelligence relatively near the general population. 
Although the studies generally show a prison population average IQ just 
below the average for the population at large, it is gencrallv conceded that 
some of the more intelligent criminals are probably not apprehended and 
that the more intelligent ones are more capable in defending themselves 
in courtrooms and consequently are not as likely to be convicted and 
imprisoned. 

llie author has been particularly interested in the abilities and rehabili- 
tation problems of the inmates of one prison. This is a county prison with 
a population of approximately 120 men. Although the prison handles all 
types of criminals, the majority of the inmates are incarcerated for relatixel)' 
short sentences (under four years) rather than for long terms or life 
sentences, lire Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability was administered 
to 31 male inmates during the first half of 1964. These men ranged in age 
from 18 through 41 years. I’heir average education was 9V2 years. Their 
average (mean) IQ was 91. Considering their ages and level of formal edu- 
cation, it seems that the average prisoner is not below the average non- 
prisoner in intelligence. 

A previously mentioned study by Kvaraccus (1962) evaluated the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and juvenile delinquenc}'. The correlations 
ranged from .028 to .217 and were statistically nonsignificant. Kvaraccus 
indicated, however, a higher relationship between intelligence of boys in 
special classes and later juvenile delinquency, lliis was a negative correla- 
tion, which seemed to indicate that children w4th higher intelligence 
placed in special classes were more likely to become juvenile delinquents 
than were their duller classmates in the mentally retarded classes. This very 
likely could reflect the discomfort or conflict on the part of the borderline 
learners who are placed ifi special learning centers. 

'ITie relationship between intelligence and general criminal behavior is 
not very firmly established; however, type of crime and intelligence seems 
to be related. Persons with higher intelligence generally commit crimes 
requiring more mental ability. (For example, embezzlement and fraud, 
well-planned robberies, forgery, and counterfeiting.) On the other hand. 
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criminals with lower intelligence arc more often involved in such activities 
as robbery, aggravated assault, and murder. Kahn (1959) reported on a 
study of two groups, one composed of murderers and the other composed of 
burglars. Both groups had been admitted to a psychiatric hospital for evalu- 
ation of legal sanity. In almost all cases they had pleaded not guilty by 
reason of insanity. 'The mean IQ obtained from the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Test for the murderers group was 94.6 and for the burglary 
group 103.0. llic difference between these mean scores was shown to be 
significant, suggesting that the burglary group functions at a somewhat 
higher intellectual level than the murderer group. 

Variations in intelligence level in relationship to criminal activity are 
not surprising. Many studies have shown that intelligence is related to 
various levels of occupation. Consequently antisocial behavior might be 
expected to vary according to mental abilit\. 

PERSONALITY, riic gross personality characteristics of being fairly well 
balanced or normal personality versus mentally ill or abnormal personal- 
ity will he discussed in a separate section considering mental stability. In 
general, the relationship between criminalit\ and measured emotional 
disorder is not very high. However, certain personality characteristics do 
seem to be related to criminal behavior. 

A review of the available literature concerning personalit}’ factors in 
criminal behavior (Schuessler and Cresscy, 1950) indicated that personality’ 
traits are distiibutcd in the criminal population in about the same v?ay as 
in the general population. 

Since 1950, studies seem to show that specific characteristics of personal- 
ity arc related to criminal behavior, hbr example. Panton (1959) reported 
on the use of a new series of MMPI (Minnesota Miiltiphasic Personality 
Inventory) scales to me^isure male prisoners. He concluded that inmates 
scored in the direction of inadequacy on those scales designed to measure 
prejudice, responsibilit)', dominance, dependency, and ego strength sig- 
nificantly more than did nonprisoners. 

In another study using the MMPI, a large group of ninth grade school 
children were tested and followed up two and four years later. Using a 
delinquency rating based on records of public and private agencies, the 
investigators (Hathaway and Monachesi, 1957) found that 33 of the 550 
items on the MMPI differentiated significantly betw^een the delinquent 
and the nondelinquent group. 'I’hey concluded that a rather youthful 
exuberance, a love of danger, and a resentment of restrictions go with later 
juvenile delinquency. 

Freedman (1961) reported a study that indicated different personalities 
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in three classes of criminal behavior. Dr. Freedman and his coworkers 
investigated three classes of deviate behavior: sexual, aggressive, and 
acquisitive. Sexual behavior was defined as substantially concerned with 
erotic or genital stimulation, aggressivity had to do with forceful and harm- 
ful action directed at another person, and acquisitivity meant the illegal 
acquisition of property without aggression. They admitted that there 
couldn't be a clean cut differentiation in the three kinds of behavior, but 
they diagnosed behavior in terms of the primary symptoms or character- 
istics. Dr. Freedman and his coworkers found that '‘the acquisitive offender 
is sexually a free-acting poly-focal being. The acquisitive offenders adjusted 
easily to externally imposed variability of available objects. The inter- 
changeability and relative personal insignificance of his sexual objects as 
compared to the persistence of his sexual aims is matched by the human 
objectlessncss of his persistently acquisitive aims." 

Dr. Freedman continued, . . the acquisitive offender is much more 
tjpically a subcultural phenomenon, in that there is variance in the values 
of his entire group and those of the dominant sanctioning community." 

The results of Freedman’s study showed that the acquisitive offenders 
are more group-oriented than the sexual and aggressive offenders. The latter 
two groups offended against society individually, whereas the acquisitives 
went along with a subculture that was somewhat opposed to the dominant 
culture. In other words, a group of offenders, the acquisitives, might be 
identified by their subculture .with common personality characteristics, 
whereas the sexual and aggressive offenders are more individuahstic and do 
not seem to have very many common personality characteristics. 

Although several studies have shown positive relationships between 
personality attributes and particular types of criminal behavior, or criminals 
versus noncriminals, some studies have questioned such findings. For ex- 
ample, Scodcl and Minas (1960) used a "prisoner’s dilemma’’ game with 
prisoners and college students. The prisoner’s dilemma game requires two 
people to work together toward the solution of a problem. If they do not 
collaborate, they cannot achieve as good a solution as if they do. The 
results of the tw^o groups were about the same in that almost all showed no 
cooperation or collaboration but instead employed definite competitive 
strategy. Such a study shows that there is little difference between a college 
group and a prison population in the ideas of coopcrativencss aitd certainly 
casts some doubt upon the "honor among thieves’’ concept. 

In summary, evidenee to date indicates that the personality of the 
nonconformist or the criminal is not a great deal different from that of 
the so-called average person. A few personality characteristics, particularly 
impulsiveness and difficulty in evaluating himself and others, seem to be 
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more common among criminals than noncriminals. As additional evidence 
is accumulated, it seems likely that personality factors will be valuable 
means for differentiating potential criminals and noncriminals and types 
of crime committed. 

MENTAL DISORDERS. Earlier chapters of this book discuss mental dis- 
orders in detail. Consequently, there is no attempt here to describe the 
various syndromes of mental abnormalities. However, we must point out 
that the once generally held concept that criminal behavior is predominant- 
ly a particular psychotic condition is somewhat questionable. It is probably 
realistic to think of all antisocial behavior as abnormal behavior and there- 
fore a type of mental disorder. On the other hand, a true criminal psychosis 
is probably difficult if not impossible to define. Less than 5 percent of all 
prisoners arc truly insane from a technical standpoint. Thus the classifica- 
tion “criminally insane” represents a rare group, accounting for veiy little 
of the crime in the United States. 

The idea of criminal insanity developed when the study of psychology 
and behrr ior w^s relatively new and considerably different from today. 
Psychology and law vary in their concepts concerning prediction and con- * 
trol of behavior. In general law cannot be e.xpcctcd to keep up with all the 
most recent evidence gathered by psychology; on the other hand, the 
stability of the traditional systems would be in jeopardy if there was an 
attempt to change rules and regulations as rapidly as scientific evidence 
was unearthed. Even so, there arc many places where psycholog\‘ and laws 
vary to the irritation of people in both fields. Definitions of terms is one 
area. Admittedly the differentiation between normal and abnormal bclKn ior 
is difficult to make. In the legal S) stem, a criminal must be mentally healthy 
to be subject to legal punishment, whereas an insane person is not respon- 
sible for his behavior.* Psychologists and psychiatrists haxe repeatedly 
questioned the concept that a person can be mentally ill and criminally 
responsible at the same time. If criminal bcha\ior (breaking of moral or 
ethical codes of conduct or laws of the country ) is considered mentally 
abnormal, it seems illogical to consider such behavior to be that of a legally 
responsible person. 

One of the first legal definitions of insanity came in 1843, when a Scot 
by the name of McNaghten pleaded innocent of a criminal act on the 
grounds of insanity, 'riie court acquitted him on the basis of the facts 
available at that time and that set the precedent for the so-called Mc- 
Naghten rule, which lasted into the 1950\s. According to this rule, it must 
be clearly proven that a person committing a criminal act was sp'^disturbed 
at the time of doing the act that he did not know the nature and the 
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quality of the act he was doing, or if he did know it, that he didn't realize 
that it was wrong. The McNaghten rule has been amended in many of 
the United States to include an irresistible-impulse clause to account for 
the possibility of a mental illness where the intellect appears good but 
emotions are uncontrollable. Although there have been a variety of differ- 
ent rulings, particularly toward more leniency concerning proof of insanity, 
the principle is still not clearly stated. If anything, the problem of deciding 
from a legal standpoint what is and is not insanity is becoming more con- 
fusing. Many specialists are suggesting that the decision can be made by 
the same technique that a person is decided guilty or not guilty. In other 
words, evidence is brought before a jury, and the jury decides whether a 
person is responsible or not responsible for his actions. Such a technique is 
a possibility that must be considered. 

It is quite true that there is nothing to be gained by suggesting that 
antisocial conduct of an individual indicates an internal maladjustment and 
then stating that since a person is psychologically maladjusted he performs 
an antisocial act. On the other hand, most antisocial behavior must be 
recognized as a poor adjustment on the part of the individual concerned. 
Thus the treatment of the offender must be in terms of his personality 
and psychological makeup rather than just in terms of the crime committed. 
(Treatment will be discussed in the next chapter of this book.) 

An individual with certain personality characteristics that cannot be 
expressed easily in normal society may learn to contain his urges and behave 
in a manner agreeable to societ\\ or he may go to a society where his desired 
behavior is acceptable. For example, homosexual behavior is generally not 
acceptable in Society, but in some subsections of society it is acceptable. 
In some subsections of society stealing from the employer or taking things 
from a display case is thought to be '*big'’ or an outstanding activity. The 
individual that modifies his behavior to fit such a* subsection of society is 
likely to continue such behavior in societies where it is not acceptable. 
Individuals adjusting their personality to their society or transferring from 
one subsection to another have difficult changes to make. 'Fhe abnormal 
behavior of each person must be treated according to the abnormality 
rather than the criminal behavior. 

MOTIVATION. All behavior of humans must be considered in the light of 
motivating causes. Abrahamsen (1946) emphasized this point concerning 
criminals when he stated that the nature of motivation in crimii^l behavior 
does not differ from motivation in any other form of behavior. 

Motivation is a condition of seeking to fulfill a need or imbalanced 
state. (Sec Chapters 1, 2, 4, and 11 of this book for additional discussions 
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concerning motivation.) All humans arc subjected to many different need 
states at all times. A criminal is no different than any other human in this 
manner. 

The difference between criminal behavior and noncriminal behavior 
is in the method of satisfying the need situation. Motivation may be just 
as strong in criminals as in noncriminals. Noncriminals use socially accept- 
able behavior to fulfill their need states. Criminals have exhibited behavior 
that is not acceptable to society. The basic physiological changes of the 
body are important in causing motivation, but learned or derived needs 
are often of more importance. As discussed in other chapters, most physio- 
logical needs arc filled relatively easily. The learned needs for status sym- 
bols, cooperation with tlic group, achievement within the group, specialized 
foods or beverages, are more difficult to fulfill and thus arc frequently of 
importance in criminal behavior. 'I'he person who lives in an environment 
that accepts behavior to fulfill needs, even if it is antisocial, is more likely 
to be involved in crime than the individual living in a different segment of 
society. For example, a bov' who grows up in an environment that accepts 
stealing of apples or objects of minor value is more likely to accept the 
concept of car stealing to go for a joy ride than is the person brought up in * 
an environment that has consistently maintained that “borrowing” without 
permission is wrong. Abrahamsen ( 1960) insisted throughout his book that 
the juvenile delinquent and later the criminal is not born to be a criminal, 
but has the same basic motivations as the noncriminal. Because of his 
env ironment and his inabilitv to fulfill his normal motivational states easilv, 
the juvenile delinquent commits antisocial acts. 

All children and adults experience their external environment through 
their receptor organs. Information is taken within them and is perceived 
according to past experiences. When the normal child is faced with new 
situations, he uses his roasoning process to evaluate them and to come up 
with a solution that is acceptable according to his past experiences. The 
juvenile delinquent, because of his early experiences, may be unable to 
integrate the new experiences properly or may respond with antisocial 
behavior. Such antisocial behavior may not be perceived as such in the 
perpetrator’s own view. 

Motivations arc not easily determined. They arc frequently buried 
deeply within the individual and even the most intelligent, law-abiding 
citizen may at times wonder whv he does a certain thing. Criminals may 
find themselves in the same situation, wondering why thev have committed 
a particular act. In fact, they may honestly be unaware or not able to admit 
to themselves why they do unsocial acts. For example, Sadler (1947) cited 
a case of a youth who did not want to admit that he stole automobiles 
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to '‘get even with the old man,*’ whom he subconsciously hated. 

Considering motivation for particular criminal behavior, more infor- 
mation is available. It is well accepted that law enforcement agencies 
usually seek the motivation for a particular crime so that they may unearth 
the person who committed the act. There is a good deal of scientific evi- 
dence and well-founded reasoning behind such activity. When the motiva- 
tion for a crime is known, police can narrow down the possible suspects. 
For example, a man and unmarried woman were found dead in bed 
together. Although the man was shot only once in the chest, the woman 
had been shot many times and her face badly marked by repeated blows. 
The man's wife was an obvious suspect, because she might have strong 
motivation for such an act. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. Although wc liavc discussed several personal 
characteristics related to criminal or asocial behavior, we have not pro- 
fessed to cover every possible personal characteristic that might be related 
to crime. Tlicsc factors mentioned more often relate to specific types of 
criminal behavior than to criminal behavior in general. Unfoitunately, 
there is little substantial evidence to differentiate the criminal from the 
noncriminal, particularly in a predictive manner. Some progress has been 
made toward understanding where criminals might develop in terms of 
environment, llicsc factors related to crime are discussed in this next seg- 
ment of this chapter. 

Environmental Factors in Crime 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS. It is csscntial to remember that although socio- 
economic status and criminality arc generally positively related, there arc 
far more noncriminals growing up and living in low socioeconomic environ- 
ments than there are criminals. Tims, although rates of criminality arc 
generally higher in low socioeconomic environments than in high socio- 
economic environments, there are still many, many individuals who live 
socially acceptable lives in rather poor environmental conditions. 

Socioeconomic status refers to a standing within society resulting from 
the father's occupation, income of the family, education of the individuals 
in tlic family, and the neighborhood in which the family resklcs. Many 
studies indicate a relationship between socioeconomic status and delin- 
quency or criminal behavior. For example, one study showed that 50 per- 
cent of boys investigated in a state training school came from the lower 
socioect)noinic levels and only 4.1 percent from the higher levels (Nye, 
Short, and Olson, 1958). 

Kvaraceus (1959) suggested that the lower socioeconomic background 
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associated with a higher delinquency rate is very possibly only an indication 
of the real problem, llic youth living in a female-based household, where 
the father is usually absent or rarely involved in the support and raising of 
the family, encounters more difficulty in personality growth than a child 
developing in a better socioeconomic home. Thus the youth in the poorer 
home may think of his father in a negative manner. He may be cautioned, 
“Don't be a bum like your father," and may develop a negative connotation 
toward thc^ male adult role. When trving to gain identification, such a 
child will turn to his street corner gang and identify’ there rather than witli 
his parents; consequently, in testing his new masculinity, he may turn to 
forms of norm-violating behavior. 

Gardner (1959) also suggested that lower socioeconomic families are 
frequently broken families and that the economic burden of a child to the 
mother without the father creates real problems. I’he mother may eventu- 
ally identify the child with the absent husband and especially with the bad 
faults or characteristics that he possessed. The child responds to his 
mother's behavior by further norm-violating behavior. 

ITc n^ajority of delinquent or criminal behavior comes from the popula- 
tion of deteriorated sections of larger cities. 'Jhese cities are generalh 
heterogeneous in background, often with lower moral requirements and 
lacking the facilities and activities for \outh found in more favorable 
ncigliborhoods. Youth coming from low-income families have less chance 
of ol)taining the initiative for social and economic success. They arc^often 
deprived and feel lacking in self-esteem, so that they devise new sets of 
values. These values are not always acceptable to society at large and thus 
result in norm-violating behavior. Poor socioeconomic conditions also 
provide \ouths with e.xamples of norm-violating behavior by the parents 
and otlier respected figures. Consequently vouths set up as an idol the more 
successful members of their subgroup who may be successful because of 
their norm- viola ting behavior (Kvaraceus, 1959). 

Whether living in the low socioeconomic conditions causes criminal 
behavior or whether the low' socioeconomic conditions and criminal be- 
havior have a common cause is still questionable. Many years ago, at least 
one author emphasized this point when reviewing available evidence con- 
cerning socioeconomic conditions (Berrien, 1944). He stated: “It may be 
that poor success in the economic struggle and consequent drifting to slum 
neighborhoods is a reflection of inadequate motivation, lack of intellectual 
capacity, poor occupational training, or a twisted and distorted emotional 
life. These same factors in various combinations could conceiv'ably be 
causative agents in criminal behavior as well." He w'cnt on tp*state that, 
“It cannot rightly be concluded from this that low economic status is the 
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necessary cause of high criminal rates/' Low socioeconomic conditions seem 
to be related to high criminal rates, and an attempt to upgrade the poorer 
socioeconomic status of many citizens is at least a step in the direction of 
reducing known criminal activity. 

It seems that the relationships between socioeconomic status and 
delinquency and crime rate are the reflections of the factors creating low 
socioeconomic status, such as family breakdown, poor living conditions, 
impoverished environment, poor educational development, and so on. 
These factors must be considered in a discussion of crime. 

HOME AND FAMILY SITUATION. Two prcvioiisly citcd studics concerning 
economic conditions are also relevant concerning the family. It is fairly well 
established that a higher crime rate occurs among children from broken 
homes than from better adjusted families. When a family disintegrates, 
for whatever reason, children are often deprived of some of the normal 
contacts that help them to develop into law-abiding adults. Thus it is 
entirely possible for a delinquent gang or a group of nonconforming indi- 
viduals to be especially attractive to a child from a broken home. Robinson 
(1947) suggested that the broken family resulted in the lack of family 
protection and was often important in juvenile delinquency. But he also 
reported that as far as his study was concerned, there were a few cases of 
juvenile delinquents who had been overprotected during childhood. 

Although broken homes seem to be important in creating an environ- 
ment that is conducive to nonconforming behavior, there arc other ways 
in which home conditions caa produce criminal behavior. First, the environ- 
ment may be such, within a nonbroken home, that the child is forced to 
seek satisfactions elsewhere. For example, the parents may be overdemand- 
ing or overprotective of their children or completely irresponsible in terms 
of providing training that enables the child tor develop normal social 
behavior. Smith (1955) reix)rted that in a study in Detroit in 1953, 81 
percent of the delinquents came from families in which there were no 
serious quarrels, and 94 percent reported they liked their homes. 

The influence of the home is undoubtedly important. The broad classi- 
fication of broken homes versus unbroken homes is not as crucial as the 
treatment a child receives in the home. A scries of pioneering studies by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck have investigated the influence upon criminal 
and noncriminal behavior of different methods of rearing children. After 
10 years of investigation, their work has been reported in i variety of 
sources (Glueck and Glueck, 1950, 1959). They showed that a scale de- 
scribing parent-child relations as determined by interviews with the parents 
is a good indicator of future delinquent or nondelinquent behavior. Lack of 
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affection and inconsistency in discipline in the home are related to delin- 
quency. 

We emphasize that the legally broken home is not necessarily the most 
dangerous in terms of creating criminal behavior. An individual from a 
psychologically broken home, where he does not receive understanding and 
sympathy, is more likely to do antisocial acts than a person from a well- 
adjusted home environment. Unfortunately the measurement of ps\cho- 
logical breaks in the family seems to be almost impossible. ITie previously 
mentioned *Gliicck and Glueck scale is an attempt to measure this 
characteristic, but it is not perfect. Thus prediction of delinquent or crim- 
inal behavior is difficult if not impossible. 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS. As with many of the other factors related to 
crime, occupational status seems to be related to tlic type of the crime more 
than to criminal or noncriminal behavior. It is rather obvious that crimes 
of certain types can be perpetrated only by individuals in particular kinds of 
employment. For example, professional persons most often find them- 
selves in p<>sitions where embezzlement, forgery, or fraud or perhaps grand 
larceny are possible, whereas unskilled or laboring workers find themselves ' 
in a position in which embezzlement is almost impossible. However, the 
latter group are more likely to be involved in \agrancy, abandonment of 
children, nonsupport, and so on. These differences seem to reflect the 
differences in criminal opportunities. 

In a study of delinquents in one city, Kvaraceus (1945) found a definite 
relationship between occupation of parents and juvenile delinquency. He 
found a larger proportion of fathers cither working as factory^ operators or 
laborers or unemployed among the juvenile delinquents’ parents than 
among the general male population. Gorrcspondingly there were fewer 
parents in the professions, proprietorships, and clerical or craftsman jobs 
among the juvenile delinquents' parents than among the gainfully em- 
ployed workers in general. Thus there docs seem to be a relationship 
between employment of the parent and criminal versus noncrirninal 
behavior. As previously discussed, this is probably an additional factor 
influencing the relationship between the socioeconomic environment and 
crime rate. 

CLIMATE. Grime rate in various climates is fairly uniform, but there is 
evidence that the type of criminal activity* vanes according to environ- 
mental conditions of temperature and humidity. Figure 15.3 shows month- 
by-month variations in crime rate from the 1963 annual average for serious 
crimes. Inspection of Figure 15.3 reveals that murder, rape, and assault 
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Figure 15.3. Serious 
crimes in the United 
States by months. Mur- 
der, rape, and assault 
are more common dur- 
ing summer months, and 
robbery arid burglary 
have higher rates in win- 
ter months.' From J. E. 
Hoover, Crime in the 
United States (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, 
United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1964). 
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occur more frequently under warm weather conditions, and robbery occurs 
more often during the colder months of the year. 

There is a relationship between the kind of crime committed and 
climatic conditions. The environmental conditions may be the precipitating 
cause of the particular kind of criminal behavior. In very cold weather, 
crimes against property are more important for the offender. Crimes against 
other persons arc more likely to occur because of emotionalized conditions 
more easily^ aroused in summer months, when the necessities of life, such 
as food and warmth, are more readily available. 

RADIO, TELEVISION, MOVIES, AND THE PRESS. Although a great many com- 
ments have been made concerning the disadvantages of television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, and movies to the upbringing of American children, 
little evidence indicates exactly what effect these media have. It is true 
that attitudes as measured by questionnaires and even behavioral changes 
can be noted after the presentation of a film or reacKng of certain materials. 
On the other hand, who is to say what material a child or a young person 
should be allowed to read? Even the story of '‘'I hc I’hrcc Bears’' can be 
questioned, because it might be inferred that it teaches a child that it is 
proper to walk into someone else’s home, cat their food or porridge, and 
sleep in their beds. 

Even though we are cognizant of the values of learning in predicting 
and controlling behavior, most of us do not realize how readily opinions 
or attitudes of people can be changed. Staats and Staats (1957) described 
how a meaning response to a word, such as a person’s name, could be 
changed solely by language experience. Presenting nonsense syllables with 
no apparent emotional connotations to subjects at the same time that 
emotionally toned w^ords were presented show'cd that the word meaning 
could easily be attached to the nonsense syllables. Apparently all that was 
needed was repeated exposure to the neutral stimulus (the nonsense syl- 
lables) at the same time that the emotionally toned words were presented. 

Cohen (1964) questioned the w'ork of Staats and Staats. His experi- 
mentation essentially replicated their work, but checked on the awareness 
of the subjects during the learning. He found that such learning could 
take place, but only for the subjects wdio were aware that learning w^as 
taking place. Thus it seems that attitudes can be changed rather rapidly 
by learning procedures if a person knows that such learning is to take 
place. If a person wants to learn something about crime from criminal 
reporting, he can. Combining names of people with negatively toned words 
may change a person’s attitude toward the names of the people involved, or 
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it may have little or no effect. (The important variable of awareness of 
the learner is discussed in Chapter 1.) 

Individual films, television programs, stories, or radio programs may 
hav^e an effect upon an individual. When specific details are given about 
how to commit a particular crime, it is obvious that some people may 
use such information to commit an antisocial act. 

Some reporting may actually enhance criminal activity by glorifying 
the criminal. Most legitimate public media now recognize the fact that 
criminals arc often seeking publicity by their criminal acts. Thus the re- 
porting is done in such a manner that the individual criminal is shown to 
poorest advantage. Even a typical Hollywood melodrama inevitably ends 
up showing retribution for the criminal activity. In summary, we have to 
repeat that it is possible to influence behavior by mass media. Who is 
to decide what services media should and should not provide and on what 
basis such decisions are to be made is highly questionable. 

DRUGS AND ALCOHOL. During 1963, 41.2 percent of the total arrests in 
the United States were for liquor laws violations, charges of driving while 
intoxicated, and drunkenness charges. Many rules and regulations of society 
are regularly broken by users of alcohol and drugs. Most of the offenses 
involving alcohol arc less serious charges but occur in large numbers. On 
the other hand, narcotic drug law violations represented only 0.7 percent 
of the total arrests during 1963. The most important criminal result of the 
use of drugs is the behavior of the drug addict brought about by his financial 
need to purchase the drug. Thus the small percentage of arrests for 
narcotic drug law violatioits docs not indicate the seriousness of the 
situation. Various estimates show that 90 to 98 percent of drug addicts 
are involved in other criminal acts at least partially to support their habit. 

The problems of drug addiction are considerably more severe and less 
socially acceptable than the problems of alcoholism. Thus our discussion 
primarily concerns drug addiction. First we must define addiction. Bow- 
man (1958) defined addiction as ‘M. An overpowering desire or need 
(compulsion) to continue taking the drug and to obtain it by any means; 
2. A tendency to increase the dose; 3. A psychic and sometimes a physical 
dependence on the effects of the drug.'' The drug addict ha? progressed 
to the point where all of his resources are directed toward obtaining the 
drug. 

Usually drug addiction in the United States is to opium and its deriva- 
tives (heroin, paregoric, and codeine). Morphine is also drived from 
opium and with heroin makes up the two most commonly used narcotic 
drugs in the United States. In addition, cocaine, derived from coca leaves, 
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and marijuana, derived from Indian hemp, arc controlled under federal 
narcotic legislation but are not drug-addicting in the usual sense of pro- 
ducing a physical dependency. The most important characteristic of mari- 
juana and cocaine is that they introduce the user to dependence on a 
stronger drug for a satisfactory adjustment to life. Likewise, alcohol may 
also do the same thing. In addition to the drugs just mentioned, the 
barbituates, such as the bromides, phenobarbital, and benzidrine, can lead 
to addiction, but these are not ordinarily considered narcotic drugs. 

Drug addiction requires repeated dosage on the part of the user. Al- 
though there arc differences of opinion about how much repeated use is 
necessary before a person becomes a drug addict, it seems that at least 
two weeks of daily usage is needed. It is relatively easy to establish the 
habit, and a tolerance to the use of the drug is rapidly established. Thus 
the user soon becomes aware of certain desirable physiological reactions 
after using the drug, but finds that with use, additional quantities must be 
taken in order to produce the same effects. 

'I’hc first drug experience is rather temporary anj may produce nausea, 
like the early stage of alcoholic drinking. After the first few dosages, there 
is usually ik nausea and a feeling of goodness or euphoria takes place with 
the use of the drug. 'Lhe narcotic drugs are depressants and generally result 
in a decrease of sexual desire, drowsiness, relief of physical pain, and a 
general feeling of relaxation and contentment. Many young people get 
“hooked" into the use of drugs because of an initial trial as a result of a 
dare or at the suggestion of the neighborhood gang. As the pleasuiablc 
effects are experienced they tend to increase the desire to repeat the dosage. 
After about two weeks of regular dosage, a physical dependence is estab- 
lished. This means that the drug must be consistently received in the body 
or strong w^ithdrawal symptoms of a physiological nature will take place. 

Coleman (1964) described typical withdrawal symptoms: “The first 
symptoms to be noted are yawiiing, sneezing, sweating, and anorexia, fol- 
lowed by increased desire for the drug, restlessness, psychic depression 
and feelings of impending doom, irritability, muscular weakness, and an 
increased respiration rate. As time passes, these symptoms become more 
severe; in addition there may be chilliness alternating with vasomotor dis- 
turbances of flushing and excessive sw’eating (this may result in marked 
pilomotor activity so that the skin of the addict resembles that of a 
plucked turkey), vomiting, diarrhea, abdominal cramps, pains in the back 
and extremities, severe headache, marked tremors. 'Hie patient refuses 
food and water, and this, coupled w'ith the vomiting, sweating, and diarrhea, 
results in dehydration and in weight losses as great as 5 to 15 pounds in 
a day. Occasionally there may be delirium, hallucinations, and manic 
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activity/' The withdrawal symptoms increase in intensity for about 3 or 

4 days and then disappear slowly with all acute symptoms usually gone in 

5 to 7 days after the last intake of the drugs. Generally restlessness and 
insomnia may appear witli an ordinary physical weakness for 3 or 4 months 
after the last intake of the drug. Because these withdrawal symptoms are 
so extreme, a person tends to stay hooked on the habit, and as the tolerance 
for the drug increases, has to maintain increasingly large dosages just to 
stay ‘^normal." The drug becomes an indispensable element in the body 
equilibrium. 

The extreme physical dependence upon drugs with the terrible with- 
drawal symptoms force the addict to purchase a supply continually. In 
the early 1960*s, a drug addict in the United States often needed $60 to 
$100 worth of drugs per day to maintain a habit. I’hus the drug addiet is 
often forced into criminal behavior to obtain enough funds to purchase 
his needed drug. Perhaps this is far more important in terms of criminal 
behavior than the actual drug addiction. Because the person addicted to 
the drug is so busy seeking the drugs and even engaging in illegal behavior 
in order to obtain financial support for his habit, he rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to lead a normal life or to develop a vocation. 

Why a person turns to drugs seems to be questionable at this time. 
Many sociologists and psychologists who have studied drug addiction have 
suggested that psychological problems are the cause of drug addiction. 
Of course, many people have psychological problems and do not turn to 
drug addiction. But if a person in need of help tries drugs he may easily 
become addicted. 

Taking the drug away from the person may result in a “cure'' in that 
the person no longer uses the drug. Whether this is really a successful 
breaking of a habit is quite questionable. There is a general disinterest 
on the part of society in trying to provide facilities for drug addiction cure 
and rather unfavorable prognosis for treatment. Ausubel (1958), after 
discussing drug addiction from a psychological, physiological, and socio- 
logical point of view, suggested that many of the researchers in the field 
did not understand the medical aspects. lie suggested that even a 35- 
percent cure rate would be quite optimistic. Considering that the persons 
involved in drug addiction have inadequate personalities that are being 
supported by drugs, Ausubel suggested that it is rather amaziiig that there 
is any cure rate at all. He stated that the average relapse ratfc of “cured" 
drug addicts is so high that only about 12-15 percent of addicts who 
receive specialized treatment may be expected to abstain from drug addic- 
tion over long periods of time. 

Winick (1961) presented a little more optimistic view of drug addict 
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treatment when he wrote that ''There are addicts who do not revert to 
drug use for reasons which are not known because of the lack of adequate 
research. Only 40 percent of the patients at the hospital at Lexington 
come back more than once although some have come back for as many as 
20 times. Some 14 percent of the patients at Lexington account for 42 
percent of the total admissions. Some patients go to Lexington to with- 
draw so that they can re-establish their addiction at a lower dosage.” 
Winick suggested that most addicts who do revert to the use of drugs 
seem to have longer and longer periods of abstinence between drug usage. 
He goes on later to suggest that "The poor results so far obtained with 
treatment of addicts should not be discouraging, any more than poor re- 
sults in schizophrenia or cancer research are keeping us from an extensive 
program of research and treatment in these fields.” He felt that the real 
problem in drug addiction is the lack of public interest in research and 
understanding of the problems. 

Hopes for cures of drug addiction arc better than they ever were before. 
Some researchers find that more and better treatment centers are reducing 
addiction and that relapse rate is lowered. More public understanding of 
the problem and additional research and treatment facilities will improve 
the prognosis for a drug addict and ultimately reduce the problem of 
drug addiction. 


DETECTING DECEPTION 

Most criminal behavior is accomplished by people who do not want to 
be prosecuted or punished for their activity. Therefore evidence proving 
nonconforming behavior is generally collected from all possible sources 
including the criminal himself. Whether the individual is telling the truth 
or not is questionable, s® that modern-day criminology uses lie detectors 
to help estimate whether a person is telling the truth or not. Unfortunately 
there is no such machine as a "lie detector.” There are machines and 
techniques that allow specialists to estimate whether a person is becoming 
emotionalized more to some statements than to others. These are the 
so-called lie detectors. 

The “Lie Detector”. The "lie detector” is a machine that records a variety 
of physiological characteristics that ma) hangc during interrogation of a 
person. It therefore measures physiological changes that take place within 
an individual with concomitant changes in his emotional state. Tlic use 
of such a technique is not completely new. Centuries ago, lie-detection 
measures were attempted. For example, it is reported that King Solomon 
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established the maternity of a child by noting the extreme fear of the 
actual mother when he threatened to sever the child's body. Torture 
devices, particularly during the medieval years, were used as methods of 
forcing true statements. (A carryover of such torture known as the '‘third 
degree" is sometimes used by law enforcement employees in an attempt 
to obtain confessions.) 

Modern methods of detecting lies from true statements measure blood 
pressure, pulse rate or amplitude, electrical conductivity of the skin, and 
breathing rate. These factors usually vary with the emotional* condition of 
a person. Emotionalized conditions might be expected to change at the 
same time that a person lies. Thus an estimate of lying behavior is recorded 
by the measurement of concomitant changes in the body when emotional 
state changes. It must be recognized that the same changes in emotionalized 
conditions may take place as the result of a variety of things other than 
just the lying behavior. For example, a person may generally be upset and 
may respond to fear of others or factors in the environment. And some 
individuals simply do not make the same kinds of responses to fear that 
are made by the average person. 

Machines record the physiological changes of the subject. "I’he inter- 
rogator and expert evaluate the records of the machine, statements made 
by the subjects, and their own observations of the subjects to decide when 
lies were told. (See Figure 15.4.) 

tfLOOD PRESSURE AND PULSE RATE CHANGES. Many StudicS liavC sllOWIl 

that systolic blood pressure changes as a result of innervations from the 
sympathetic nervous systenx This pressure of ihc blood at the moment 
when the valves of the heart arc open can readily be measured, and changes 
in the pressure can be automatically recorded. When changes in blood 
pressure are correlated with the answers obtained during interrogation, an 
indication of whether a subject lies or tells the truth is obtained. An 
assumption is made that a person when telling a lie will have a change 
in innervation of the sympathetic nervous s)stcm. Modern apparatus can 
continuously record heart beat and systolic pressure. However, such records 
from regular criminal interrogation are difficult to interpret, A suspect 
who tightens his grip, tenses his legs, or otherwise creates muscular tension 
can obscure or make difficult the interpretation of the records. Apparently 
people familiar with lie detectors can bias their responses in such a way 
that lying and nonlying responses can not be differentiated. 

Pulse rate varies for about the same reasons as blood pressure, llius 
apparatus for the measurement of pulse rate can show changes that can 
be interpreted as lying. 
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Figure 15.4. A photograph showing operator and subject using a Grass Polygraph 
or “lie detection” apparatus. (Photograph courtesy of Joseph F. Kubis.) 


RESPIRATORY RESPONSES. A pncuiHograph is an instrument that measures 
and records breathing rate. I’he pneumograph consists of a rubber tube, 
eonnected around the chest of the suspect, with suitable apparatus to 
record tlie inspirations and expirations. 'I’hc ratio of the time of inspiration 
and expiration changes with innervation from the nervous system. Altliough 
this is not an infallible system for detecting lying, it is another indication. 
Unusually deep breathing and irregular respiration follow the telling of lies. 

PSYCHOGALVANOMic RESPONSES, 'llic psycliogalvanomic responses may be 
measured in two ways. One method introduces a small amount of elec- 
tricity to the surface of the skin at one point and measures the amount of 
that electricity available at another nearby point. Variations in the con- 
ductivity of the skin can be noted and arc referred to as the psychogalvan- 
omic response. Another method is the measurement of the actual electrical 
activity on the surface of the skin. 
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Both psychogalvanomic responses are extremely sensitive and difficult 
to record and interpret. They represent changes in the organism accom- 
panying changes in the sympathetic nervous system and thus may indicate 
lying behavior. 

BRAIN WAVES. Somc minute electrical currents are generated in the 
brain and may be measured by suitable apparatus. Measurement of the 
electrical results from the brain shows two wave patterns: (1) a slow 
rhythmical current, named the Alpha Wave, and (2) a mucK faster wave, 
called the Beta Wave, superimposed on the Alpha Wave. The Alpha 
Wave tends to disappear during states of emotional agitation. Thus meas- 
urement of brain waves is another method for estimating lying, but it also 
involves very sensitive apparatus and difficult interpretation of records. 

In addition to previously mentioned techniques, the eye movements 
of a subject have been measured as estimates of lying behavior. Berrien 
(1942) reported that judges could differentiate guilty from nonguilty 
suspects by observing their eye movements during and after interrogation. 

USE OF -‘LIE DETECTORS'*. Fear, anger, embarrassment, surprise, or strong 
stimulation from the environment can change any of the physiological 
measurements just discussed. Thus extraneous factors can corrupt the 
records of an interrogation. Even with these difficulties, the physiological 
changes that take place with emotionalized conditions provide information 
of vSlue in estimating lying behavior. (See Figure 15.5.) 

The value of lie detection by the use of polygraphs (lie detectors) is 
somewhat questionable. Vefy few courts allow information collected by 
polygraphs to be presented in court as objective evidence. In some situ- 
ations, testimony by an expert witness who has read the polygraph record- 
ings and has been present at or has conducted the interrogation of a sus- 
pect may be brought into court as evidence. There have been studies 
indicating that polygraphs can measure lying. One rather elaborate program 
carried out for the Air Force Systems Command of the United States Air 
Force was reported by Kubis (1962). He concluded that there is sufficient 
validity in the experiments that he conducted to warrant confidence in the 
lie-detecting procedure as an aid to interrogation processes. Although he 
used a simulated test situation for the experiments, Kubis reported that 
trained personnel examining data from the lie detector were able to attain 
significant accuracy in identifying the thief, the lookout, and fte innocent 
suspect. Even so, Kubis concluded that “the intelligent suspect is capable 
of controlling his reactions to such an extent that he can elude detection 
in the ordinary lie detection procedure, provided that he has been trained 
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Figure 15.5. A photograph of a section of recording paper from a Grass Polygraph. 
From top to bottom the chart records respiration pattern (1), pulse rate (2), 
psychogalvanic skin response (3), and the stimuli marker and time line (4). Large 
blocks of ink on the time line indicate points at which stimuli (association words) 
were given to the subject. Significant responses are shown in the pulse rate^and 
psychogalvanic record at I and II. (Photograph courtesy of Joseph F. Kubis.) 


in the use of effective countermeasures/' He repoited that the psycho- 
galvanic response was the most effective measurement of those recorded. 
He also suggested that the research did not provide sufficient evidence to 
encourage the development of a computer connected to the lic-dctccting 
apparatus to provide on-the-spot decisions on guilt or innocence of a 
suspect. 

Exactly why there is a change in galvanic skin resistance is not known. 
A study reported by Johnson and Corah (1963) indicated that there are 
racial differences in skin resistance. They found that Negro subjects had 
higher skin resistance than a comparable white population. Tliey sug- 
gested that a variety of other factors besides race must be included in the 
growing list of variables that determine skin resistance. Such variability 
increases the difficulty in interpreting the results, even though lie detection 
generally is interested only in variability of resistance rather than actual 
amount of resistance. 
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In the lie-detecting situation, the apparatus measuring respiration, 
psychogalvanic response, and breathing rate is used in conjunction with a 
special interrogation technique. A scries of questions are asked or a word- 
association technique requiring the response of a word to each stimulus 
word is used. The interrogation is carried on while the recordings of 
physiological changes arc being made, 'riuis variations that occur can be 
pinpointed to the question, answer, or word spoken at the time of the 
variance of the lie detector records. 

New Apparatus. New equipment for fighting crime is constantly being 
developed. One example of a new technique of measuring illegal behavior 
is the Breathalyzer. This machine indicates the alcoholic content of the 
blood and is particularly useful in estimating drunkenness, because symp- 
toms of intoxication are similar to those of epilepsy, heart attack, diabetes, 
or overdose of insulin or tranquillizers. Such a machine is only one of many 
new scientific discoveries being applied to the study of criininal behavior. 
Scientific investigation of suspected criminal behavior is increasingly im- 
portant in prevention and prosecution of antisocial behavior. Additional 
fascinating scientific technology was discussed by Kirk (196?) as it applies 
to a study of criminalistics. He showed that such things as the amount of 
gold, cobalt, manganese, and other rare minerals in human hair can be 
measured and used to identify positively the origin of the hair. 


COURTROOM PROCEDURES 

Now that we have discusseJ factors in criminal behavior and problems of 
detecting deception, we turn to proving guilt or innocence. In many coun- 
tries of the world, including the United States, a suspect is considered in- 
nocent until proven guilty. Courts provide a location for presentation of 
evidence of guilt and innocence and judgment thereof. Courtrooms are 
generally massive structures with quiet atmospheres. Court proceedings 
involve a great deal of ritual. T he courtrooms and ritual help create the 
proper atmosphere for a serious investigation of the factors involved in the 
suspected antisocial act. 

Before we further discuss courtroom activity, we must understand some 
commonly used terminology. There are two general types of court cases. 
Criminal cases involve prosecution of a person who has broken a rule or 
regulation of society. The prosecution is on the side of the people and 
prosecutes the defendant. It is up to the prosecuting attorney to prove the 
defendant guilty. The defense attorney does everything possible to show 
his client innocent. In civil cases, a plaintiff is a person who is seeking retri- 
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biition for an alleged act of another. He asks a judge or jury to decide 
whether he has been unjustly affected by another person, and if so, to 
recommend some compensation for the damages incurred. The plaintiff is 
represented by an attorney who tries to prove by a preponderance of evi- 
dence that the plaintiff has been damaged, and the defending attorney tries 
to show that this was not so. Our discussions arc primarily oriented toward 
criminal cases, although the principles also apply to civil trials. 

The purpose of the courts is to protect the liberty and freedom of citi- 
zens. Because of this, it is the duty of the prosecutor in a criminal case to 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt that a defendant has broken a rule or 
regulation of society. 'The prosecution must convince a jury or a judge that 
the defendant is guilty. As Cohen (1961 ) suggested: “When the defendant 
appears in the court room, the jurors must consider him innocent, and it 
is the task of the prosecutor to remove from around the shoulders of the 
defendant ‘beyond a reasonable doubt’ this mantle of innocence with which 
the law has clothed him. ‘Presumption of innocenre’ and ‘proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt’ creates psychological factors which favor the defendant. 
However, other factors inherent in the nature of the trial favor the prosecu- 
tion.” 

'[’he suspected criminal and the prosecutor arc usually represented by 
specialists (attorneys). In criminal cases the prosecutor represents the peo- 
ple \'ia a local, state, or federal governmental agency. Thus the trial is the 
people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania versus John Doe; or the 
United States of America versus John Doe. The prosecutor alwaxs sttesses 
this point to show' that he is on the side of the people, protecting them 
from the defendant. The tase is usiiallv tried before a well-respected citizen 
who has been elected or appointed as a judge, and in some cases, a peer 
group called a jury. The judge has usually been sclectcil because of his edu- 
cation, experience, and knowledge of the law. It is his duty to hear both 
sides, make a judgment on the guilt or innocence, and pass sentence on the 
suspect, or in the case of a jurx trial, instruct the jury, hear their decision, 
and then pass sentence. 

We will consider psychology and the use of psychological knowledge b\ 
attorneys in the courtroom as related to the jury, w itnesses, testimony, and 
judgments of the jury. 

The Jury. In criminal cases, a suspect ordinarily has the right to request a 
jury or a nonjurv trial. If he requests a jury trial, his attorney as well as the 
prosecuting attorney has the right to select the jurors that will be hearing 
the facts of the case as presented by the two opposing sides. I’lte choosing 
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and functioning of the jury is an area where psychology is closely involved 
in legal activity. 

The function of a jury is to determine, from the contradictions and as- 
sertions of two parties, the truth of the contested issue. The judge can then 
apply the law to the conclusions reached by the jury and see that the proper 
sentencing and legal procedures are followed. 

Trial by jury originated to supplant a system that was less efficient. In 
early days the feudal lords or high-placed officials had absolute control over 
all other citizens. With the passage of time, it became apparent that a group 
of fellow citizens could do a better and a fairer job of evaluating the be- 
havior of a suspected citizen. The jurors were selected because they knew 
the individual and the general circumstances involved in the litigation. 
Such a jury system worked rather well and avoided many of the injustices 
of the earlier systems. 

In modern days the jury system has many shortcomings. For example, 
modern-day juries must decide which of the facts at issue are to be given 
the greatest weight. A jury may be asked to decide on a civil case involving 
liability, or a burglary case, or a homicide. Jurors must evaluate testimonies 
of all kinds of people from many specialties and v'ar\ ing educational back- 
grounds. It is impossible to collect jurors who can be competent to inter- 
pret all the testimony presented to them. However, this s\stcm is in use so 
we will describe some of the places where psychology' comes into the selec- 
tion of jurors and why this selection is important. 

Ii? some jurisdictions the judge questions prospective jurors and selects 
them for a particular trial. In most situations the prosecuting and defense 
attorneys have the authority, to pass on jurors and therefore select from 
among an available jury list. The prosecuting and defense attorneys each 
have the right to waive from duty any person who shows a detrimental view 
to the proceedings. They each also have a limited number of peremptory 
challenges which they can use arbitrarily. Thus they may excuse a juror 
from serving on a particular jury for reason or for no reason at all, if the) 
feel so inclined. 

Selecting jurors is difficult because each of the defense and prosecuting 
sides may question each prospective juror. This questioning is done in an 
attempt to select jurors who the questioning attorney feels are going to be 
favorably inclined toward his position, and to prepare them for Jome of the 
problems that may arise during the trial. 

Apparently there is no experimentally proven best method of selecting 
jurors. Prospective jurors are often excused on the basis of spcciBc informa- 
tion. For example, a particular religious background or attitude toward a 
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problem may be important during the trial, so an attorney might excuse a 
prospective juror because of a prejudice that would influence the case. At- 
torneys during the examination and selection of jurors are creating impres- 
sions on the jury that may influence the trial. Thus they have to be very 
careful about the way they select members to the panel. If they have to 
excuse a person, they must do so in a manner that will not alienate the 
other jurors who might tend to identify with the unwanted juror. Most 
attorneys also like to create a good feeling on the part of the jurors that 
they do sel&t and so question them in such a manner as to provide a posi- 
tive attitude at the beginning of the trial. More specific evidence is needed 
as to exactly what is important in selecting jurors. 

Juries decide facts or make decisions on the guilt or innocence on many 
factors other than the specific evidence presented during the trial. Thus it 
is important for the attorne\s to keep in mind the nationality, educational 
level, experiences, backgrounds, and so on, of the witnesses, the defendants, 
the jurors and others when selecting jurors and during the trial. Biases on 
the part of the jury cannot readily be changed during a trial and are very 
likely going to be important when the balloting of the jury takes place. 

In general, the American citizen is more willing to accept the view that 
the evidence should be used to decide guilt or innocence than might be 
expected. The problem is to find jurors who can listen to evidence and de- 
cide guilt or innocence according to the facts presented. Prejudices, atti- 
tudes, and mental sets color the process of decision and are strongly en- 
sconced in the individual. Prospective pirors do not realize that they*have 
the biases and that the biases nia\ affect their perceptions of the evidence 
presented. It is up to the attorne\s to be “psychologists’" when selecting 
jurors to serve on the panel. 

The jury trial ordinarily begins with an opening sLitement by the prose- 
cutor addressed to the jiir). He tries to help the jury understand what is 
going to happen during the trial. He usualh docs not engage in an emo- 
tional appeal but presents a straightforward picture of the proceedings that 
will take place to show the jur)' the kind of crime charged against the de- 
fendant. There is a good deal of “psychology” in presentation techniques 
used, but there is little scientific evidence available as to which of various 
forms of presentation are best. 

After the prosecuting attorney presents his opening statement, the de- 
fense attorney has the option of presei^ling an opening statement or wait- 
ing until later. Usually the defense attorney gives his opening statement 
when presenting his first witness. The “psychological” reasons for this are 
not well validated, but the reasoning seems logically correct. 
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Witnesses. In a criminal case, it is the responsibility of the prosecuting 
attorney to bring in all the witnesses that can present information concern- 
ing the events that occurred. When a witness is brought to the witness 
stand, he ordinarily is sworn in by an oath. This procedure is based on the 
assumption that a person is a more reliable witness when he has sworn to 
tell the truth. Although strong oaths including kissing the Bible, and so 
on, are not as prevalent as they were at one time, there is generally a good 
deal of emotional appeal to the courtroom situation and the oath taking. 
Whether or not this increases the veracity of the statements made by the 
witness is questionable. One study (Burtt, 1951) indicated that in a labo- 
ratory situation, subjects that ordinarily gave testimony that was 20-25 per- 
cent incorrect gave only 10 percent incorrect testimony when placed under 
oath. Other laboratory studies are in general agreement with these findings. 
Unfortunately studies cannot be conducted in the courtroom situation, so 
objective, practical evidence is not available. Oath taking is apparently con- 
ducive to truth telling, especially when a witness has little at stake himself. 

There is not much scientific evidence indicating which order of narra- 
tion of evidence is most valuable for a prosecuting attorney. It is up to the 
attorney to use his own “psychology'' to pick the witnesses and present 
them in the order that he thinks most valuable to his case. Often the prose- 
cuting attorney picks as the first one a strong witness who he thinks will 
be able to stand up to strong cross examination by the defense counsel. He 
then uses the rest of his available witnesses to present the case in what he 
thinks is an organized manner, generally ending with a strong witness. This 
procedure is based on the assumption that the testimony of the last witness 
will be remembered most by 'the jurors when they adjourn for their delib- 
erations. The order of presenting information has been studied in a labo- 
rator\\ Such a study (Weld and Roff, 1938) showed that there were shifts 
in the judgment of guilt or innocence as testimony was presented to a group 
of “jurors." They also showed that not only the degree to which the jurors 
were certain of the defendant's guilt varied as the evidence was presented, 
but different orders of presentation of evidence produced different shifts of 
judgment of guilty and of a final verdict of the jurors. It does seem that the 
order of presenting evidence is important. A later study (Weld and Danzig, 
1940) showed that the opening and closing statements of the attorneys on 
both sides were important in the attitudes of the jurors. However, no evi- 
dence specifically indicates which material should be presented at a par- 
ticular time in the sequence to bring about a particular verdict by a jury. 

The defense attorney does everything he can to show that the defendant 
is not as bad as pictured by the prosecuting attorney. Frequently emotional 
aspects are emphasized rather than the factual presentations of material. 
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There are a variety of ways in which the defense counsel attempts to de- 
vclop sympathy for his client. If possible, he tries to raise a doubt in the 
jurors' minds about the guilt of the defendant and also tries to show that the 
defendant is a very nice person. Tlie defense attorney may try to show that 
the prosecuting attorney is being unfair or that the injured party was a bad 
person in the first place. Humor may be brought into play in an attempt to 
discredit the opposing attorney's presentation. Although these methods arc 
used, there is apparently little scientific evidence proving one method is 
better than another or that any of the techniques work. 

Cross examination has been mentioned as the only condition where the 
witness can be tested. Cross examination is the time when an attorney can 
ask ejnestions of the witness provided by the opposition. In general, it is not 
appropriate to ask leading questions during direct examination, so that the 
prosecuting attorney, when presenting his case, must only ask general ques- 
tions and let the witness present the information. If there are witnesses for 
the defense, direct examination must be conducted in the same manner. 
During cross examination, leading questions, trick questions, and attempts 
to discredit the witness are all legitimate. Thus cross-examination tech- 
niques receive a great deal of attention in the training of lawyers. Again, no 
specific scientific evidence seems to be available to support a particular 
cross-examination technique. Gair ( 1961 ) indicated what the attorney must 
do during cross examination: '‘'riic lawjer must know enough to stop while 
he is ahead, to let well enough alone. I’he cross-examiner must constantly 
sniff the atmosphere for signs of danger. It may be a paradox, but he* is at 
once inwardly apprehensive and outwardly confident. He never cross-ex- 
amines just to hear once Inore some evidence which delighted him, either 
on the witness’s direct or on his cross-examination. He may not hear it 
again. Only too often the witness may rephrase his answer so as to rob it of 
its original effect. He mapy guilelessly and with the jury’s sympathy explain 
away his answer.” It is fairly apparent that there is no specific way to best 
cross-examine in all situations. 

In the typical courtroom situation, cross examination places a stress 
upon the witness. The topic of stress has been discussed in some detail by 
Gerver (1957), who concluded: ”In our court system, it would appear that 
stressful witness behavior results from an interaction of the personal in- 
securities that the witness brings to the situation and those components of 
the courtroom situation which functiuii to aggravate these personal in- 
securities. Ceremony, legal roles and their associated social relationships, 
public display of private inadequacies, the apparent inflexibility of the rules 
of evidence seemingly designed to frustrate the witness and limit his con- 
tribution, the domination of the proceedings by the lawyers, and that 
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shadowy figure, the judge— all may be perceived by the witness as factors 
which stimulate and reinforce feelings of insecurity and emotional discom- 
fort/' There seems little doubt that the average witness is uneasy in the 
witness chair and that the stress of the situation may add to the question- 
able testimony as discussed in the next sections. 

Testimony. Psychology as a science has produced a good deal of informa- 
tion concerning the interaction of man with his external environment. 
Among this data is information concerning how an individual perceives 
stimulation, interacts with it, and responds. This data is valuable for the 
courtroom situation. Testimony is the giving of a report by an individual 
about a specialized situation or series of events that earlier occurred in his 
presence. Thus the processes of perception, attention, reporting, and mem- 
ory are involved in testimony. 

It is rather unfortunate that relatively little psychological research con- 
cerning testimony has appeared since the First World War. Just before 
1917, there was a flurry of interest in the problems of the psychology of 
testimony. From 1918 through 1960 relatively little work concerning this 
application of psychology appeared in print. Thus we begin our discussion 
of the factors affecting the accuracy of testimony with material presented 
by Berrien (1952). 

“It is perfectly obvious that accurate testimony in court will depend 
upon the accuracy with which the initial observations are made. The fac- 
tors that creep in to distort the original impressions arc related^ on the one 
hand, to manifest sensory illusions and defects studied in general psychol- 
ogy. On the other hand, influences not generally recognized also account 
for some inexact observations. 

SENSORY FACTORS— VISION. Tlic courts and the general public are for the 
most part aware of the common visual defects that may prevent clear ob- 
servation. Nearsighted persons, when not wearing corrective lenses, cannot 
be expected to give unimpeachable evidence of events occurring some con- 
siderable distance from them, the degree of reliability depending upon the 
degree of defect. Conversely, farsighted persons have difficulty in making 
fine discriminations at distances within arm's length. Not often is the far- 
sighted individual handicapped in giving testimony because of liis defect, 
because most events contested in court take place at distances gteater than 
arm's length. 

Color blindness, occurring in about 4 percent of the male population 
and in only about one fourth as many women, is a condition that may dis- 
tort some testimony without the witness being aware of his limitation. 
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Some people with moderate degrees of color blindness, in which the reds 
and greens are distinguished imperfectly, do not discover the fact until 
adulthood, even though presumably the defect has been present since birth. 
It is relatively easy to discover even a color weakness by means of the Isha- 
hara test, which consists of a number of cards covered with colored dots. 
Within the dotted field a pattern of similarly colored dots forms a numeral 
ordinarily perceptible. The color-blind person either does not see the nu- 
meral or does see a pattern, but different from the one normally perceived. 

The effect of illumination on visual acuity and also on color vision is an 
important consideration in evaluating testimony. It is well known that low 
degrees of illumination decrease visibility, but it is not so well known that 
the relative brightness of colors changes as illumination decreases. 'I'he 
brightest colors under ordinary daylight are the yellows. As illumination de- 
creases at nightfall or in darkened rooms, the reds and yellows rapidly de- 
crease in brilliance, and the greens and blues become brighter relative to 
other colors of the spectrum. It is therefore quite possible for a witness in 
all sincerity to testify apart from all other distorting influences that the ac- 
cused was wearing a bluish-green jacket and a black skirt when actually the 
skirt was dark red. 'False' testimony on one color under low degrees of 
illumination is no reason for striking out testimony concerning other colors. 

The problem of illumination entered into a controversy between two 
taxi companies. The cabs of one company were painted white and the rival 
cabs were orange. The taxis could readily be distinguished during the day 
and under ordinary street illumination at night, but in areas floodeef with 
illumination from reddish-orange neon signs the cabs appeared to be the 
same color. Consequently’ not only must the degree of illumination be con- 
sidered but also the quality of colors at night. 

It is a well-known fact that we can see better in a darkened room after 
Ixiing in dim light for sofne time than wc can when we step directly from a 
brightly lighted area. This increase in night vision takes place very rapidly 
in the first three or four minutes and then more slowly for the next half 
hour. The red end of the spectrum shows the least improvement in visi- 
bility and the violet or blue end shows the greatest improvement (Chapanis, 
1947). This suggests that testimony concerning dim red lights at night or 
in darkened areas is open to more doubt than testimony concerning equally 
bright (in physical measurements) blue or violet lights. One could also 
legitimately raise questions about a person’s testimony concerning what he 
saw when he stepped from a brightly lighted room into a darkened street. 

Among the illusions that may from time to time distort testimony is the 
tendency to overestimate vertical and underestimate horizontal distances. 
Similarly an unbroken line, such as a wire or taut rope, is usbally judged 
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shorter than an equal length of rope broken by vertical lines. An empty 
clothes line would appear shorter than one of equal length with clothes 
pins on it. ‘Unfilled' space (an open lot) is judged smaller than ‘filled' 
space (the same lot with a house on it). Long, perfectly straight lines that 
intersect with a series of short lines all set at the same oblique angle will 
appear curved rather than straight. 

The visual estimation of speed is often a matter of controversy in cases 
involving automobile accidents and elsewhere. It has been recognized both 
by psychologists and the courts that estimation of speed is more inaccurate 
when motion is directly toward or away from the observer than when it is 
across his line of vision. This fact is particularly noticeable if one observes 
an approaching train and compares its apparent speed some distance down 
the track with the speed as it passes by. An incomplete and unpublished 
study by some Colgate students, however, found that if the observers were 
100 yards to one side of a straight and level road auto speeds were estimated 
with greater error than if stationed at the roadside. This study also sup- 
ported the courts' general recognition that practice or experience in esti- 
mating speeds improves a witness's competency in giving such testimony. 

Still other factors influence estimation of speed. In one study, 29 sub- 
jects were asked to judge the rate at which automobiles passed a given 
point. The cars differed widely, var\'ing from a small four-cylinder car to a 
large de luxe model. It was clear that the judgments of the observers de- 
pended upon the noise the car made, its size, and the rate of the car just 
preceding (Richardson, 1916). 

DISTANCE JUDGMENTS. When dealing with small distances within reach, 
people generally overestimate lengths of one to three inches and under- 
estimate distances of four to 40 inches (Brown, Knaiift, and Rosenbaum, 
1948). For greater distances measured in feet or hundreds of feet no com- 
parable data are available. However, distance judgments of this magnitude 
depend upon a host of stimulus conditions too numerous to describe at this 
point. At middle distances— 10 to 100 feet— judgments depend heavily 
upon cues that come from both eyes. The fact that the eyes are separated 
by about two and one half inches makes it impossible for both eyes to re- 
ceive exactly the same image. These slight discrepancies in the images are 
still detectable by special means when viewing objects as far away as a mile. 
From these disparate images we get cues that aid in estimating distance. 
Moreover, as objects move from in front of our nose to greater distances, 
both eyes turn outward, converging less and less. The convergence of the 
eyes controlled by the extraocular muscles also provides a source of cues for 
distance judgments. It is apparent, therefore, that one-eyed persons arc less 
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apt to be accurate in judging middle distances than people with normal 
vision in both eyes. 

AUDITORY SENSATIONS. The cliicf difficulty with testimony involving au- 
ditory sensations lies in determining the direction from which sound comes. 
The ability to localize the source of sounds is very easily disturbed by echoes 
or large reflecting surfaces. For example, a witness was approaching a street 
intersection surrounding by buildings four to six stories high. As he was 
walking on the right sidewalk going south, some sixty yards from the inter- 
section he heard a loud report which appeared to come from the intersect- 
ing street to the east. Upon investigation, he found the sound source was 
actually on the west. The false localization was attributed to the sound be- 
ing reflected from the building on the opposite side of the street from the 
witness. It is possible to conceive of numerous situations in which testi- 
mony may be confused by such false localization. 

In the absence of reflecting and echoing surfaces, location of sound 
sources is ordinarily reasonably accurate except for sound originating in the 
median plane of the body. By 'median plane' is meant any point which is 
equidistant from each ear. The confusion in such cases is not in regard to its • 
location to the right or left but rather as to whether the sound came from 
in front of or behind, above, or below the observer. Gross inaccuracies of 
this magnitude are rare but do occur, particularly when the sound is un- 
expected and momentary. 

The range of vibrations and frequencies an individual can hear is* occa- 
sionally of importance in testimony. Generally speaking, as people increase 
in age they become insensitive to the higher frequencies. From time to 
time, also, one may meet a witness with a ‘tonal island.' Such an individual 
is insensitive to a range of frequencies but can hear tones that are higher 
and some that arc lowcf. Ordinary speech makes Tise of a great variety of 
vibration frequencies, so that an individual might have a tonal island and 
be as unaware of it as most people are unaware of the blind spot in each 
eye. It is conceivable also that a given warning tone might produce just 
those frequencies to which the individual is deaf. Consequently such an in- 
dividual's testimony on the sounding of the warning should be considered 
inaccurate, c\'cn though his hearing in other respects might be quite nor- 
mal. 

Background noises also mask sounds that could otherwise be heard. This 
effect is such that low-frequency noises even at moderately low intensities 
can blot out enough speech sounds to make a public speaker unintelligible 
in an open space without a public address system. On the other hand, some 
people who work in places where, the noise is high in pitch ^nd high in 
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intensity learn to talk ‘under the noise’ and make themselves understood. 
High-pitched noise masks principally the high frequencies, but low-pitched 
noise has a more widespread effect on the total range of sounds (Chapanis, 
Garner, and Morgan, 1949). 

THE CUTANEOUS SENSES. I'he cutancous senses include touch, pain, heat, 
and cold. Ordinarily these play a minor part in testimony. In passing, it 
may be noted that the effects of contrast and adaptation are also found in 
other sense impressions that are of somewhat more importance in the cuta- 
neous senses. 

Contrast refers to the apparent enhancement of differences in experi- 
ences in the same sense field that occur cither in rapid succession or si- 
multaneously. Thus a warm object may feel very hot to the hand if the 
individual has just previously handled something cold. 

Adaptation refers to the temporarv' decrease in sensitivity that comes 
about either through a gradual change in the stimulating circumstances or 
through a prolonged exposure to a constant stimulus. For example, one is 
not ordinarily aware of the pressure of his clothing except when it is first 
put on. The tub of water may feel hot at first, but as the skin senses become 
adapted, it becomes just pleasantly warm. Icstimony about such experi- 
ences ought to be prefaced by statements concerning prior stimulating con- 
ditions. 

TASTE AND SMELL. OccasioTially testimony concerning tast6 is of legal 
importance, especially in regard to accusations of poisoning. The principal 
inaccuracies in this area concern confusion of taste and smell. In reality 
there are, of course, only four primary tastes: sweet, sour, salt, and bitter. 
Foods that seem to be primarily fruity or burnt or something other than 
sweet, sour, salty, or bitter are really smelled rathet than tasted. Prior tastes 
may also distort gustatory observations. Hence it is important when asser- 
tions are made about given tastes to know what was eaten or drunk previ- 
ously.” 

EXPECTATION. It is a well-documented fact that we perceive what we ex- 
pect to perceive. The student interested in a particular sports car reports 
that he secs several such cars around the college campus every ^ay. When 
other students arc questioned, they have never seen such an autdmobile on 
the campus. The person who is looking for the particular autorriobile “secs 
it.” In the same manner, testimony based upon events that have been ob- 
served by humans is subjected to the difficulties of expectation On the part 
of the individual. 
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The expectation works not only in perceiving what one expects to see 
but also in remembering and interpreting stimulation from the external 
environment in terms of expectation. If we expect to see an individual per- 
forming a particular function, we are more likely to take semiambiguous 
stimuli and interpret it as evidence that the person is performing the be- 
havior that we expected. Numerous classroom exercises have demonstrated 
the influence of attention and expectation on recall. Berrien (1952) re- 
ported an experiment in which a student walked into the class late and in- 
terrupted the lecture by declaring he had lost some white rats. The student 
walked slowly across the front of the room, turned around, and went out 
while carrying on a previously rehearsed conversation with the instructor 
concerning the loss and the search for the rats. In spite of the fact that the 
student-actor was well known to the class, the estimate of his weight ranged 
from 145 to 210 pounds (actual w'cight 190). Eight of the 43 students in 
the class said that he w'ore a maroon-colored sweater (he actually wore a 
tan double-breasted coat), and the majority declared vehemently that he 
searched in the corners for rats (he made only one furtive glance toward 
one of the corners) . 'I’hesc reports were based on expectations, because most 
of the students on the campus at the time did wear maroon sweaters and 
the searching was expected since he had indicated he was looking for lost 
rats. 

Studies in perception clearly show that perception is strongly influenced 
by past experience and expectation. When people are shown visual illusions, 
even though knowing they are not looking at a particular object, the\ "iden- 
tify the illusion as the object. For example, a trapezoidal-shapcd piece of 
metal painted with various shadings of gray when rotated before American 
subjects appears to be a window^ frame oscillating. Even when the group 
sees the trapezoidal-shaped metal at rest and is given an explanation of the 
illusion, many members -still perceive the object as an oscillating window. 
On the other hand, when rural Zulu bo\$ were tested with the same illu- 
sion, only 45 percent of the group saw the trapezoidal shape as an oscillat- 
ing window. They had grown up in an environment of huts and enclosures 
that were round and did not have rectangular windows (Allport and Petti- 
grew, 1957). Past experience and expectation is so strong that the stimuli 
received by the receptor cells is always interpreted in light of this expecta- 
tion. 

EMOTION. We again emphasize that the jury system allows for biasing 
of verdicts in terms of emotion rather than fact. Testimony is accepted 
from people who present themselves well under such stress situations. Un- 
fortunately evidence, such as the new but wdl-proven scientifTc methods 
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of identification as discussed by Kirk (1963), arc not admissible as evi- 
dence. For example, hair samples can be individualized, positive proof of 
having fired a gun can be obtained, techniques of biologists show individ- 
uality of blood, but such scientific evidence can be introduced only as testi- 
mony of experts. The ability of the expert as a witness may overshadow the 
importance of the scientific fact he is presenting. Thus it is appropriate for 
all those who will ever serve as jurors to understand the problems of wit- 
nesses and to recognize the shortcomings of testimony presented by them. 

The hearsay rule in testimony requires that if you do not hear, see, 
smell, or touch it yourself you cannot testify about it. This rule may en- 
courage the use of witnesses who are poorly prepared to testify. Such wit- 
nesses arc often emotionalized at the time of the occurrence and are likely 
to have confused perceptions. For example, customers in a store may have 
seen part of an armed robbery and might better remember the physical 
characteristics of a “robber*' than would the victim of the robbery. How- 
ever, the evidence of the victim is usuall\’ taken in preference to those of 
the disinterested observers. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. Tlic ciitirc problem of collecting testimony, 
sorting through it, and then coming to a decision needs further investiga- 
tion. Fishman (1957) suggested many areas where research was needed in 
the psycholog)' of testimony and concluded with some comments concern- 
ing the usefulness of any such research findings. He suggested that lawyers, 
judges, and jurors are reluctant to utilize and credit the findings of psycho- 
logical studies. However, he stated: “Over the past half century there have 
been appreciable changes in the workings of out courts, and we arc cur- 
rently in a period of far more rapid change than is frequently appreciated. 
Almost all of these changes have been in agreement with the recommenda- 
tions and findings of psychologists, psychiatrists, social w'orkers, and others. 
Lawyers prefer to say that these changes have come about due to the com- 
mon sense or the empirical experience of law practitioners and theorists. 
ITie student of sociology of knowledge knows, however, that one genera- 
tion's common sense often relies quite heavily on the findings and theories 
of a previous generation of scientists and theorists." I’here is hope that the 
future will show more use of scientific evidence concerning testimony and 
other aspects of psychology applied in the courtroom. 

Judgment of the Jury. Just how a jury comes to a conclusion is not 
known, but there have been forces at work seeking to abolish or change 
some aspects of the jury system. It is not in the province of this text to dis- 
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cuss possible reforms in the jury procedures, but it is interesting and impor- 
tant to know some of the obvious prejudices and biases that will influence 
jury decisions. It has been estimated, for example, that the jury system as 
practiced today is riglit in 99 percent of the cases, even though it is right for 
the wrong reason many of tlie times. By and large, there is a feeling among 
law enforcement officers and jurists that the use of juries is more reliable 
in criminal than in civil proceedings, but again there is little supporting 
scientific evidence. 

After remembering that there are prejudices and shortcomings in the 
selection of jurors, we must also recognize many of the other problems. 
Generally attorneys use their challenges to select juries that will be most 
useful for their side of the proceedings. \\'hether these attempts are suc- 
cessful or not is questionable, but it does appear that a jury can be induced 
to identify with a particular lawyer's client (Belli, 1956). When juries are 
actually listening to testimony, there arc a variety of obvious flaws in the 
situation. One of the most obvious is that humans do not have large enough 
attention spans to attend to all of the details presented during a long trial. 
Legal language is often filled with redundant terminology at a level that 
even contuses trained lawyers. Often lawyers seek to impress the jury and 
end up boring them. Consequently there must be periods of inattention on 
the part of the jury. There is no known way at this time to handle such 
inattention. 

Recesses in trials play havoc with jurors' understanding of complicated 
cases. Time for eating and resting is essential, but courts sometimes fecess 
for other reasons, including well-planned “emergencies" of the opposing 
attorneys. Each time that evidence is presented and a time lag is intro- 
duced before new or conflicting evidence is presented, the less-than-perfcct 
mcmor\' plagues even the most conscientious jurors. It is unrealistic to 
expect jurors to keep in » mind all of the facts of a case from one day to 
another, over several days, or even over a few hours. 

Bias on the part of individual members of the jury is also a well-known 
problem. Many television and movie film melodramas ha\e emphasized 
this topic. The biases of humans are often not recognized even by the 
person himself and are thus insidious but important in bringing about 
decisions. For example, in many sections of the United States, there are 
deep-seated race prejudices that exist in spite of widespread knowledge 
about equality of races. In some areas cases arc decided not in terms of 
the evidence presented, but in terms of the jury's dominant prejudice 
in favor of one group or another. 

Although evidence concerning such prejudices and influences in the 
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actual courtroom situation is not available, there is data that indicates 
that people tend to value traits in others that would resemble their own 
traits (Fenstcrheim and Tresselt, 1953). Consequently a juror could be 
expected to side with the plaintiff or defendant who is more nearly like 
himself. We expect people to behave in a certain manner, and when we 
see them behave in a manner that is similar to the one that we feel is 
acceptable, we arc more inclined to want to Ixjlieve what they say. Jurors, 
witnesses, judges, and prosecuting and defending attorneys all have 
biases that are important in the courtroom. 

Research has also shown that an individual will eventually conform 
to a group even when he originally thinks it is wrong, if the other 
members of his group persist in their belief (Asch, 1955). 'finis a member 
of a jury will eventually agree with the other members of his jury in 
opposition to his original perception of facts presented as tcstimoin. 
Later the same person may believe what he has agreed to rather than 
his original perception of the fact. Festingcr (1957) has demonstrated 
that a person who says something he does not believe is in a state of 
dissonance and must reduce the uncomfortable feeling. Because he cannot 
change what he has said, he changes what he believes. Thus a juror may 
agree with others in his group even though he is sure they arc wrong, 
and once he has agreed, will change his belief to fit his statement. 

It has been suggested that the psychology of law^ and criminology is 
really just general psychology. Thus a knowledge of all psychological 
mechanisms might be extremely important in court situations. The final 
decisions made by a jury arc the result of a host of factors, including 
evidence presented by the prosecuting and defense attorneys as well as 
the atmosphere of the courtroom, temperature on the day of the trial, 
what each juror had for lunch before attending the trial, the color of the 
prosecuting attorney's hair, and many, many ofclier details so numerous 
that they could not be catalogued even if an attempt were made, 'fhus 
it would be next to impossible to have each juror know all the pertinent 
psychological knowledge available. Kven if this w'crc done there is still 
doubt about wdicther all factors involved in a case could be catalogued 
anyhowc 

At this wTiting, it seems that jury trials arc the best of all known 
methods for estimating guilt or innocence of individuals. Additional re- 
search will point out places where some of the science of psychology will 
help to improve the legal understanding of human bchavic^ and thus 
improve trial by jury. In the meantime, we must not get discouraged with 
the system, for changes do take place and they reflect the knowledge of 
science collected in past years. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have discussed many of the factors involved in the 
detection and background of crime. We have indicated the tremendous 
extent of criminal behavior in the United States and have recognized 
the increasing importance of this problem as a larger and larger proportion 
of the population is involved in activity in opposition to social rules and 
regulations. 

Although no criminal type per se can be found, there is evidence 
indicating that certain kinds of crime are related to particular age, intel- 
lectual, or socioeconomic groups or personality types. At the same time, 
there are statistics indicating that there is a higher incidence of crime in 
some times of the year than in others. Generally the kind of crime is 
related to these factors more than total amount of criminal activity. 

A lie detector is a device that records a variety of physiological changes 
concomitant with emotionalized behavior. I’hus the ''lie detector” is 
really an emotion detector and the assumption is made that when a person 
is emotionalized while answering questions he is more likely to be Iving 
than not 

The second major segment of the chapter concerned courtroom acti\’ity 
and dealt particularly with the jury, witnesses, testimony, and judgments 
of the jury. Perception, attention, and reporting of events that occur at 
a previous time were discussed. It was indicated that testimony as pre- 
sented is frequently biased. I’hc prejudices and biases of judges, attorney s, 
witnesses, and jurors will be better understood as future research unfolds 
additional data. There is reason to believe that the jury system, although 
it has weaknesses, is currently the best available system for establishing 
guilt or innocence. As new scientific evidence in the field of psychology 
becomes available it will be used by the courts and the professional court 
room personnel and so improve courts of law. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Aiisuld, D. P. (19S8). Drug Addiction: Physiological^ Psychological, and Socio- 
logical Aspects. New York: Random House. 

Written by an author with firsthand experience as a medical officer, this 
paperback covers problems, uses, psycliologic'al characteristics, .s<Kial character- 
istics, treatment, prognosis, and prexention of drug addiction. 

Hoover, J. E. (1964). Crime in the United States, Uniform Crime Repoit — 
1963. Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Dept, 
of Justice. 

One issue of a yearly publication by the FBI giving statistical reports of 
crime in the United States, issued about July or August of each ycat, covering 
crime reports for the preceding year. 
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Toch, H. (cd.) (1961). Legal and Criminal Psychology. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. 

A coverage of problems of the people who administer laws, special problems 
of drug addicts, alcoholics, and sex offenders by contributors trained as at- 
torneys, psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, and police administrators. 

Journal of Criminal Ldw, Criminology ^ and Police Science. 

Current research and theory concerning crime and police science. Includes 
abstracts of recent cases and reviews of recent books on criminal law, crim- 
inology, and police science. 

Journal of Social Issues. 

Current research on social issues, including material applicable to criminal 
behavior and courtroom activity. Specific issues are devoted entirely to a topic; 
for example, Vol. XIII, No. 2, a)ncerns Witnesses and testimony at Trials and 
Hearings. 




Cask histories are often valuable as illustrations of a vital point. 1 able 
16.1 presents abbreviated items from one man’s life histor}'. 


TABLE' 16.1 Abbreviated Life History Items of One Man Who Was Convicted and 
Incarcerated Several Times 


date 

NAME USED 

CITY AND STATE 

CHARGE 

DISPOSI I ION 

1/10/10 

Joe Doaks 

New York, N.Y. 

[Bom] 


2/ 5/29 

Louis Silver 

New York, N.Y. 

Petty larceny 

6 months’ 
probation 

1/29/36 

Bill Smith 

(^hicago, 111. 

Petty larceny 

18 months’ 
sentence 

11/26/39 

Sam Berg 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Petty larceny 

Released 

10/21/41 

Sam Brown 

Flint, Mich. 

No peddler's 
license 

$10.00 or S 
days (paid 
fine) 

8/ 7/42 

Joe Doaks 

Chicago, 111. 

Fraudulent 

obtaining 

money 

Stricken 

from 

record 

9/27/42 

Joe Doaks 

Albany, N.Y. 

Grand larceny 

Acquitted 

3/ 1/43 

Sam Brown 

Washington, D.C. 

Inducted into 
arm)’ 


1/20/46 

Sam Brown 

Washington, D.C. 

Honorable 

discharge 

U.S. Army 


8/12/48 

Sam Brown 

Austin, Texas 

I’hcft U.S. 
gov’t check 

Pending 

8/20/48 

Sam Brown 

Austin, Texas 

Impersonating 

Pending 


Internal Rev- 
enue officer 
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TABLE 16.1 — continued 


DATE 

NAME USED 

CITY AND STATE 

CHARGE 

DISPOSITION 

9/22/48 

Sam Brown 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

False represen- 
tation as U.S. 
Gov't employee 

Pending 

12/16/48 

Sam Brown 

Austin, Texas 

hbrgery Gov't 
check 

1 5 months' 
sentence 

6/10/49 

Sam Brown 

Danbury, Conn. 

Forgery Gov't 
check 

1 5 months’ 
sentence 

8/ 4/50 

Sam Brown 

Baltimore, Md. 

Passing bad 
check 

Pending 

8/ 4/50 

Sam Brown 

Baltimore, Md. 

False pretenses 

Pending 

9/30/50 

Sam Brown 

Baltimore, Md. 

False pretenses 

Pending 

6/15/51 

Sam Brown 

Baltimore, Md. 

Bad check and 
defrauding 
hotel 

18 months’ 
sentence 

3/22/52 

Ned Marks 

New Orleans, La. 

Vagrancy 

2 years’ 
sentence 

4/ 3/52 

Sam Brown 

Texarkana, 1 exas 

Passing worthless 
check 

2 years’ 
sentence 

10/ 1/53 

Sam Brown 

Texarkana, Texas 

Interstate trans- 
portation of 
stolen property 

6 months' 
sentence 

8/30/55 

Sam Brown 

Columbus, Ohio 

I'Vaudiilent 
conversion of 
property 

2-4 years’ 
sentence 

7/15/58 

Sam Browm 

Boston, Mass. 

Interstate trans- 

6 months’ 

7/30/58 

Sam Brown 

New York, N.Y. 

portation of 

^ sentence 

8/ 7/58 

Sam Brown 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

stolen property 

6 months’ 
sentence 

2/ 4/59 

Sam Brown 

Danbury, Conn. 

National Motor 
Vehicle llicft 
Act 

8/ 6/59 

Sam Brown 

Akron, Ohio 

Passing worthless 
checks 

2-4 years’ 
sentence 

12/15/61 

Sam Brown 

Columbus, Ohio 

Fraudufent 

conversion 

2-4 years* 
sentence 


We may feel sorry for Sam Brown (or is it Joe Doaks), or wc may 
feel his life is his own and he deserves whatever he has received. On the 
other hand, when wc think of treatment and rehabilitation, we must 
wonder about the effectiveness of our penal institutions. SaiiV is not the 
tough criminal often portrayed on television and in the movies. He is a 
soft-spoken fellow nearing 60 years of age, well-mannered, a^d very co- 
operative in prison. Yet in repeated discussions Sam still expresses bitter 
resentment toward society and the prison systems that he has encountered. 
Upon release, he plans to get a job in another state with some old friends 
who are involved in ‘‘near-illegar’ activities. He recognizes his chances 
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of reincarceration if he is picked up with his old associates, but he feels 
there is no other way for him in this world. 

Sam’s case may not be typical, but it emphasizes one of the important 
reasons for the crime rate of the United States, 'llie return of prisoners to 
prison for a second or subsequent offense is alarmingly high. Although 
varying for different offenses and different sections of the country, the 
overall rate of recidivism^ is often reported as 60 to 70 percent. Although 
reports vary, and some authorities indicate that the 60-to-70-percent rate 
is misleading, the fact is that many men who leave prison return for new 
crimes. 

With the current public attitude toward prisons, prisoners, and the 
understanding of criminal behavior, it seems doubtful that rehabilitation 
and lowering of crime rate can be accomplished. Society at large must 
accept the responsibility to treat criminals in a manner in which there is 
hope for changing behavior, and to provide proper environments for 
prevention of crime. If society docs not care to provide the necessary re- 
sources to accomplish these functions, plans for lessening the crime rate 
are unrcalicilic 

We assume that the public attitude can and will be changed. Thus 
we discuss treatment of offenders and prevention of criminal behavior. 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 

*‘'rhc generally professed goal of correction is to protect society by pre- 
paring men as rapidl)^ ajid economically as possible to become useful, 
law-abiding, self-supporting, self-sufficient, independent citizens— -men who 
obey the law because thev want to and not because they are afraid not to” 
(Schnur, 1961). Dr. Schnur hastened to add that although the professed 
goals of correction are as just stated, these objectives arc not being attained. 
Correction is handicapped by society that does not provide sufficient 
resources necessary' to rehabilitate criminals. In general, members of society 
simply do not know what they want done with violators of rules and regu- 
lations. Treatment procedures are very frequently unrelated to the objective 
of rehabilitation. The legal processes in many segments of society, the past 
experience of the law enforcement agents and the prison personnel, the 
general attitudes of the members of society, all work together to make it 
difficult if not impossible to rehabilitate criminals. Dr. Schnur (1961) 


1 llie term recidivism is sometimes applied to the repetition or recurrence of criminal 
conduct. However, we will use the term to refer to those cases m which recurrence of 
criminal activity leads to readmission to prison. ' 
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concluded: '‘Consequently, confusion and inconsistency, lack of tested 
knowledge, and vacillation in implementing objectives are all factors which 
characterize the management of convicted law violators while they are 
subject to the correctional processes/' 

Psychological Factors in Rehabilitation. Ideally the treatment of con- 
victed offenders should be such that they will be better qualified as law- 
abiding citizens after incarceration than before. I’his means that the 
eye-for-an-eyc or vengeance theory concerning treatment of prisoners simply 
can no longer be tolerated. Historically convicted criminals have been 
treated on the theory’ that they should suffer vengeance for their wrong- 
doing. In addition, punishment has been provided as a deterrent for 
criminal behavior on the assumption that punishment of coinictcd 
criminals provides examples for others and thus prevents crime. In Chapter 
1 of this book, a discussion of learning theory indicated tliat axailable 
evidence generally dispels the belief that punishment can increase desired 
behavior of an organism. Even so, many law enforcement systems use 
punishment, even in the form of a death sentence, as just retribution to 
the lawbreaker and as a deterrent for other potential lawbreakers. A higli 
rate of recidivism persists despite the use of punishment. The techniques 
of punishment so frequently used have been shown to be ineffective. Isn't 
it time to emphasize rehabilitation, not punishment? 

Whert To Treat Offenders. To understand the possibilities for rehabilita- 
tion we must examine the areas where society provides treatment facilities 
for convicted offenders. I’hree commonly used treatment times in the 
United States are during probation, incarceration, and parole. 

PROBATION, Some men convicted of a crime are deemed safe to live in 
their regular community. They arc generally first offenders and those who 
have a good record before the conviction. It is belies cd that living at 
home, under close supervision, with rather stringent requirements con- 
cerning activities, will be more advantageous to them than incarceration. 
In most instances, such men are placed on probation only after the court 
has secured a presentence investigation and when there is a good prognosis 
for positive correctional influences. 

Although there arc great variations from one legal system to another 
concerning the use of probation, the concept certainly has merit. The 
probation officer assigned responsibility for the convicted offender should 
be well qualified and in charge of a relatively light case load. Ideally pro- 
bation should be a period during* which the probationer is observed 
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closely and guided into good behavior. In such a way, a person continues 
as a participating member of society and the ideal of rehabilitation is 
attained. 

Unfortunately the full possibilities of probation are not always achieved, 
"llie case loads of probation officers are often very heavy, so that guidance 
of probationers is minimal. Often the rules and regulations set up for 
probationers are so stringent and rigid that life becomes very uncomfortable 
for the probationer, and his attitudes toward the system become ver\' 
negative. And some probation officers are not well trained in the field of 
human behavior. Thus the full impact of the probation system is not 
often realized. 

INCARCERATION. Wlicii 311 individual is convicted of breaking a rule or 
regulation of society and is deemed unfit to remain in society on probation, 
he is confined in a correctional institution. The tvpe of confinement is 
dependent upon a xariety of factors, but is usualh related to the crime 
committed and the age and sex of the convicted violator. All too often, 
factors ip the background of the violator arc ignored in terms of the kind 
of incarceration or length of confinement assigned to him by the court. 
Frequently only the past record of parole and previous conviction is con- 
sidered. Ideally men should be incarcerated in correctional institutions that 
can provide a training program that will enhance the possibility of the 
offender’s being a better citizen after his incarceration than before. Un- 
fortunatel) this is not the situation in most institutions. 

Entering a prison is often a traumatic event. Most prisons present 
massive walls that will confine the prisoner for a segment of his life. When 
he first enters “the walls” he is searched for concealed contraband, finger- 
printed, often photographed and assigned a number, required to complete 
one or two forms often signing away privileges of communication without 
censorship, and so on. He is given institutional clothing; his own possessions 
are filed aw'ay. lie may then be given a friendly pat on the back with a 
comment or two concerning his preparation for prison life. All too fre- 
quently, the preparation is only a few words b\’ the warden or his deputy 
suggesting that they are here to help the prisoner, that it is not their 
fault that he is committed to the institution, and that he should keep his 
nose clean, his mouth shut, work when asked to, and that cooperation 
is by far the best policy. 

Relatively few institutions liave admission or reception centers; some 
have some diagnostic activity; but such programs usualh require con- 
siderable time. When diagnostic activity docs take place, placement in 
particular functions or training and rehabilitation programs 'w ithin the 



Figures 16.1(a), (b), (c). A series of 
photographs showing a man entering 
prison in his own street clothes 
(opposite), changed to prison cloth- 
ing and in his cell (lower left), and 
the final view of the man after the 
cell door is closed (lower right) 
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prison takes place at a refined level. It is unfortunate that such programs 
are in effect in only some federal and state institutions and very rarely 
in county or local prisons or jails. 

In most institutions a prisoner is assigned a living place, often in a 
cell by himself, at least during the first few days or weeks while he is 
being evaluated. If the prisoner is fortunate enough to be incarcerated 
in a correctional institution that can provide some sort of treatment, he 
will be assigned to a particular function. Usually some religious counseling 
is available,’ some education is provided, and a type of work activity or 
training program is conducted. Again these functions take place in the 
larger prisons and those operated at federal and state levels far more often 
than at county or local level. 

Rehabilitation programs are usually managed by the person primarilv 
concerned with training or rehabilitation. This often results in friction 
within the prison staff since the custodial staff, including the warden and 
his deputies, are primarily responsible for maintainitig discipline and order 
within the institution. Sometimes the treatment or rehabilitation programs 
seem detrimental to the custodial staff, because extra duties and time may 
be required of them. Treatment personnel thus may work in an atmosphere 
that is not especially conducive to their function. The prisoners soon 
recognize the tensions between treatment and custodial personnel and 
are prone to show disinterest in rehabilitation programs or to be very 
cautious concerning such programs, because they do not want to alienate 
the custodial staff or their fellow prisoners. 

When we recall how difficult it is to produce changes in behavior under 
relati\cly good conditionsdn schools and homes we can readily understand 
that rehabilitation in prisons is necessarily difficult if not impossible. 

The average penal institution is a well-established system. If a man 
becomes less prone to criminal behavior after his prison stay, it is fre- 
quently a result of his own doing rather than particular treatment obtained 
while incarcerated. In many institutions the officials and keepers are 
political appointees, often of questionable caliber. Many prisons provide 
practically no activity except some plnsical play each day. Thus prisoners 
have much time to sit and talk to others and think and read. During this 
time, the younger prisoners learn from the old “pros'" and often devise 
many rather fantastic illusions of what the outside world is really like. 

The author has been repeatedly amazed at the concepts of prisoners 
concerning what they will be able to do when they leave prison. Even 
those who seem to be benefiting by educational programs and are model 
prisoners sometimes have erroneous concepts of the “outside world/' Some 
believe that w'hen they leaxc prison with one or two high school courses 
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completed, but no high school diploma, they will be able to get good jobs 
at above-average income in their community. It is difficult for them to 
understand that working in a normal fashion takes a good deal of effort, 
but provides a feeling of self-satisfaction and not just a monetary return. 

In some states, particularly in New York and California, there have 
been some new attempts at rehabilitation in special prisons. In these 
prisons the emphasis is placed on rehabilitation and psychiatric treatment 
rather than detention. After sentencing, the patient is sent to a treatment 
area. He is assigned to a psychiatrist, and various therapeutic techniques 
are administered. As improvement is noted, he is transferred to a dormitory- 
style section, with visiting permitted and a more “norinar’ environmental 
situation. I’hus he is prepared for life in the outside world. 

Techniques of treating prisoners are available. Behavioral science knows 
more than is presently being applied. Unfortunately many institutions 
pay only lip service to more modern-day concepts concerning rehabilitation. 
ITius it is not uncommon to hear or read about the great new rehabilitation 
program in a particular prison or the effectiveness of a new' system of 
handling prisoners. Sometimes such reports arc not based on evidence, 
and very little actual rehabilitation or training is in progress. In such situ- 
ations the public at large expects that rehabilitation is being accomplished. 
In other places, the officials in charge are prone to discuss techniques 
rather than to try them in their owm institutions. 

For some prisoners a third technique of rehabilitation is used. This 
technique is parole and is somewhat similar to probation, except that the 
parolee has already served time in an institution. 

PAROLE. At the time a convicted offender is sentenced, the court or- 
dinarily has the right to order the length of the sentence within limits set 
by rules and regulations of the state and the crime committed. In some 
states, a very rigid time schedule is designated for most crimes. Thus the 
court must adhere to the schedule and assign a man to prison for a par- 
ticular length of time. In others, the court is allowed to order prisoners to 
treatment for a variable period of time. In such situations a sentence may 
be for incarceration for a period not to exceed a maximum nor to be less 
than a minimum duration. For example, a sentence may be for two to 
four years. Under such » sentence the prisoner might be eligible for dis- 
charge at the end of two years following the specialized conditions for 
parole. He would be discharged at the end of the maximum sentence of 
four years with no strings attached. 

Parole allows a prisoner to be released into society under special super- 
vised conditions. Each parolee is assigned to a parole officer who is to see 
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that the released violator obeys the rules and regulations of society and 
the special additional rules enforced upon him by the parole board. In 
general, the restrictions of the parolee's activity arc considerably greater 
even than for the person on probation. He may be returned to confinement 
in an institution if he violates any of the parole regulations, and depending 
upon the state, he may be assigned to a longer sentence than previously, 
he may be given time off his sentence for the parole time, or he may be 
restricted from ever having parole again if he is reconvicted. I’hcre is no 
general rule concerning what might happen if a person breaks parole 
regulations under one jurisdiction as compared to another. However, the 
general idea of parole is to rehabilitate a person who has been incarcerated 
by getting him back into society under controlled conditions. 

If we consider criminal behavior as similar to mental illness, the indi- 
vidual being treated in a particular specialized situation such as the prison 
needs special help to adjust to ‘"outside" society. T he parole process can 
provide such an experience. Unfortunately parole 'officers arc frequentU 
overburdened and cannot adequately complete their work. In some juris- 
dictions the parole regulations are so strict that it is very difficult if not 
impossible for prisoners to serve out their parole without violations. In 
most society a person who has served in prison is looked down upon and 
not treated as a normal citizen. Consequently, although parole is a good 
technique, it is difficult to use adequately in t\pical United States societ\. 
As more members of society become enlightened concerning prisoners and 
the purposes of parole, and as there is increased use of indeterminate seiL 
tences providing parole as long as the parole officer feels it is needed, parole 
will gain more value in rehabilitation of criminal behavior. 

It is rather interesting to note that some prisoners do not want to go 
out on parole when eligible. Particularlv prisoners who have been given 
sentences where there is a relatively short time between the minimum and 
maximum sentences may rather serve the maximum in prison than to go 
out on parole at the end of the minimum sentence. They feel that their 
chances of conforming to all of the strict rules and regulations of parole 
arc very slim. Thus they reason that thcN will be recommitted as parole 
violators and have even longer incarceration ahead of them. The) also 
feel that if they serve out their complete sentence, they have “paid their 
debt" to society. Consequently they may want to complete their maximum 
sentence so that when they are released they are, in tlieir own view, at least 
as good as regular citizens or maybe a little better since they have paid 
society and therefore deserve something in return. Unfortunately there is 
usually not enough competent personnel on the prison staff to chanae 
these attitudes of prisoners. 
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Treatment of Drug Addicts. Specialized treatment for drug addiction has 
received a great deal of publicity. Although return to the use of drugs is 
very high, at least one author (Lindesmith, 1957) indicated that contrary 
to popular beliefs, most drug addicts do want to escape from the habit. 
He stated that he had never met a person addicted for a year or more who 
had not tried to kick the habit. 

The techniques of getting rid of drug addiction vary, but there are 
two major concepts of treatment. One consists of completely eliminating 
the use of the drug by keeping all drugs away from the drug addict even 
though he may have a physiological dependency. Thus the drug addict is 
forced to go through withdrawal symptoms as rapidly as possible. A second 
concept involves the provision of a substitute for the drug or a gradual 
reduction in the dosage of the drug over a period of time. 

Specialized hospitals or wards wdthin hospitals are available for the 
treatment of drug addiction. Unfortunately the relapse rate is extremely 
high, and a person once addicted is practically never cured. The ex-drug 
addict always remembers the experience of the drug and when faccid with 
severe problems may return to the use of the drug. 

Treatment of drug addicts is receiving additional publicity and more 
understanding and sympathy from society at large. Naturally this will help 
to reduce the numbers of individuals dependent upon drugs for a “nonnar' 
feeling in life. As more and more people understand the effect of drugs, 
the chances of curing drug addiction will greatly improve. 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents. In general a juvenile deliiiquent is 
treated the same as an adult criminal in that parole, probation, and incar- 
ceration are all available as techniques. Ilow^evcr, specialized institutions 
and perhaps more liberal views toward behavioral nonconformities arc 
accepted by the courts. Chances for probation arc better for a juvenile 
than for an adult, and more attempts are being made by society to set up 
treatment and prevention techniques for juvenile delinquents. Admittedly 
this is a proper direction for reducing crime, since the juvenile delinquents 
of today are often the criminals of tomorrow. 

Most of the treatment or rehabilitation programs for all prisoners, 
adult or juvenile, have been established in the state and federal institutions 
for prisoners with relatively long-term sentences. I’his has ^tually been 
a detriment to maximum crime prevention, because the youiiger criminal 
is often incarcerated for short sentences. T hus he tends to get little by way 
of treatment or rehabilitation. Some studies have been completed (London 
and Myers, 1961) in an attempt to provide information concerning ade- 
quate treatment for short-term offenders. After considerable research, the 
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authors concluded that a treatment center for chronic offenders^ was con- 
siderably less promising than treatment of the relatively healthy person 
and for the first offender. These results bear further consideration. Perhaps 
clinics might be set up in local jails to provide proper treatment for first 
offenders and relatively healthy people before they become hardened 
criminals. London and Myers suggested that although most first offenders 
are healthy, they arc in need of guidance and support in their regular 
environment. 

Recently treatment and prevention have been combined. ‘Tredclin- 
quenf' groups have been isolated by some researchers. Attempts have 
thus been made to prevent delinquent behavior by treating these “pre- 
delinquents.” Kvaraceus (1959) reported that the public schools can 
become exceptionally valuable as agencies where personnel can spot the 
potential delinquent and give him a helping hand in his regular cultural 
milieu. Kvaraceus believes that the delinquent can be prevented somewhat 
by providing a good community. Such a community is primarily the school 
and home environment so that programs must be available in these environ- 
ments. This article emphasized the importance of training techniques to 
provide “predelinquents” with adequate rather than antisocial adjustment 
techniques. 

Essentially the same position is maintained by a well-known authority 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, Dr. E. T. Glucck. Glueck (1960) 
indicated that the common denominator of delinquency seems to be 
aggressive antisocial behavior and that the task of society is to reeducate 
families of children found to be vulnerable to delinquency so that the 
antisocial behavior would liot develop into sc\'ere enough form to become 
criminal behavior. Unfortunately the procedures for doing this arc not 
well established, llic amount of energy and resources necessaiy’ to do such 
training might at first seem exorbitantly expensive, and consequently 
society generally is not ready to support preventive treatment. 

Although it may seem obvious that treatment must he in terms of 
the person rather than the crime committed, society at large still doesn’t 
accept such a concept. Most judges, reflecting popular opinion, do not 
suit the punishment entirely to the criminal. In fact because of the laws, 
judges often assign puni.shment according to the crime, tempered with 
their own “educated guess” of the criminal. Cooper (1%1) cited one 
judge as stating that there is a very definite need to suit the punishment 
to the offender, not the crime. He stated, “A prescntcnce investigation of 
high order ought to be a routine aspect of treatment for every first offender 
before the court. . . Many other farsighted judges are considering the 
same concept and perhaps will lead the way for society to accep't the idea 
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of gearing treatment to the person rather than to the crime committed. 


New Concepts of Sentencing. In some legal jurisdictions, new laws and 
interpretations have brought about changes in sentencing, "riic inde- 
terminate-length sentence, as suggested earlier, has merit for certain areas. 
If the proper agencies are available, a convicted criminal can be treated 
until rehabilitated rather than incarcerated or paroled for a certain number 
of days, weeks, or months without regard to rehabilitation. 

A relatively new concept involves the sentencing to a minimum and 
maximum sentence to be served during nonworking hours or weekends. 
Such a sentence of 60 to 90 days, for example, might be ordered served 
from 7:00 a.m. Saturday to 7:00 a.m. Monday for ?0 to 45 weeks. 

There are many difficulties and problems m implementing a ‘\veekcnd’' 
incarceration program. 4'hc regular routine of the prison is obviously dis- 
rupted, prisoners can communicate outside more easily than usual, more 
checking in and out of sentenced prisoners involves staff personnel in 
time-consuming activity, more records arc necessary, and of course there 
is a possibility that the sentenced man may not return for his weekend 
in prison. On the other hand, there arc several important advantages. Pri- 
marily a home and family may be saved. If a man has a suitable job and 
is providing support for his family, such a sentence will allow him to 
continue to do so. The obvious advantage of keeping a family together 
is supplemented by the saving to the citizens of the community in not 
having to provide public relief support for a wife and childrm, and so on, 
as well as having one more member of the community continue to provide 
a share of the costs through his taxes. In addition tlic ‘'weekend prisoner’' 
can lead a more nearly normal life. As he becomes aware of the prison 
life as well as the “outside” life, he will likely learn that he docs not want 
to spend any additional time in prison. He also wall tell others of this 
and thus wall provide a detriment to criminal behavior while still not being 
as completely biased as a person incarcerated for tw'O or three months at 
a time. The “wx*ekcnd prisoner” will also encourage some of the regular 
prisoners in “going straight” after finishing their sentences. 

There arc attempts being made to try new methods of handling crimi- 
nal behavior. As additional techniques arc tried and evidence is accumu- 
lated, it seems likely that some of the systems will prove to bc valuable in 
reducing crime rate. 

Applying Psychological Principles to Correction. At this point we must 
review some of the comments concerning treatment of criminals in light of 
the psychological principles of learninjg discussed in Chapter 1 of this book. 
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Criminal behavior, like any other behavior, has been learned. Changing 
criminal behavior should be accomplished by applying the same principles 
useful in changing any other behavior. Rehabilitation programs, probation, 
parole, and all other attempts at converting undesirable behavior to more 
desirable behavior must involve learning. Thus we should reexamine learn- 
ing theory as explained in Chapter 1. 

When we recall the current high rate of recidivism, we realize that the 
present rehabilitation attempts must not be as adequate as desired. What 
are some of The characteristics that may lead to the high rate of recidivism? 
As expressed earlier, except for some new approaches in incarceration pro- 
cedures, the typical prison provides prisoners with long periods of time with 
relatively little activity. A great deal of idleness is not only condoned but 
actually enforced. Keepers and deputies generally do not want to be both- 
ered all the time, 'lluis prisoners learn to do as little as possible, for the 
keepers provide reinforcement for such behavior. Any activity that causes 
additional work for the keepers and deputies is not icinforced and becomes 
extinguished. 

Such an anal\sis reflects too on the caliber of the keepers, guards, and 
deputies in many prisons. Unfortunately these positions arc often filled for 
reasons other than the competence of the person to carry out a rehabilita- 
tion program for criminals. 

Even in prisons where a rehabilitation program is in effect, there arc 
several difficulties in effecting behavior changes of \alue to prisoners. First, 
there is a diffu ult transfer problem from the learning situation in a pjison 
to the situation in the outside world. Society is not ready to establish 
prisons that arc similar to the environment outside of prison. (Perhaps 
quite legitimately so, since the deterrent effect of the possible incarceration 
w^ould not be nearh' as effccti\c if prison living conditiciis were the same as 
living conditions outsidc\of prison.) 'riius the stimulus situation in prison 
is different thaii the stimulus situation in the outside world. If a prisoner 
learns to handle a particular t\pc of job or interpersonal relationship with 
others wliile in a prison situation, little, if any, of the learned response can 
be expected to transfer to the situation outside the prison. 

Second, it is extremely expensive to provide training facilities and free- 
dom necessary for effective learning in a prison cin ironmcnt. For example, 
one keeper is usually in charge of many prisoners, and to assure their incar- 
ceration, the prisoners must be restricted in their movement and interac- 
tion with others. 

Third, the length of sentences imposed upon indi\ iduals are usually set 
only as a result of the crime. Individual differences in the ability to learn 
from a situation are overlooked. Sentences must be more flexible so that 
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individuals who profit from their rehabilitation or learning program may be 
released or brought back into normal society as rapidly as possible. It is no 
better to release a man after two years of incarceration if he is not rehabili- 
tated than to keep a man two years if he has been rehabilitated properly 
in 18 months. Some individuals learn more rapidly than others and this fact 
must be considered in prison sentences. 

Whether or not there is a formal rehabilitation program, the prison en- 
vironment is certainly not the same as that outside. In the United States, 
all prisons require segregation of male and female prisoners. Consequently 
estimates of homosexuality in prison ranging from 30 to 85 percent of the 
inmates are probably not exaggerated. However, even the lower figure is 
considerably above the average for the outside world. It seems quite likely 
that the homosexual behavior is the result of the special environment which 
forces release of sexual motivation in a homosexual manner, 'rhus the ver\' 
nature of the prison environment creates undesirable beha\'ior that is diffi- 
cult to transfer to the outside. 

Tlie problem of homosexual behavior is not very adequately handled in 
most prisons. Most countries throughout the world do not favor conjugal 
visits within the prisons. Mexico is the only country making a general ex- 
ception to this policy. 

Conjugal visitations have generally been considered detrimental to the 
running of prisons for several reasons: (1) the visits seem to emphasize 
only the physical aspects of sex, (2) married inmates who could enjo\' con- 
jugal visits are thought to be the best-adjusted prisoners without such rela- 
tions, and homosexuals and sex deviates arc the ones least likely to benefit 
from conjugal visits, and (3) wives outside of pricon may become pregnant 
and further increase the problems of the state and the prisoners. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that one large facility in the United 
States allows conjugal visitation as part of its formal rules and regulations. 
The Parchman Institution of the Mississippi State Penitentiary system has 
developed an informal conjugal visitation program into official policy that 
is quite likely to endure. Hopper ( 1962) stated that the program apparently 
provides advantages to the entire prison complex. Parchman Institution 
is set up as a complex of small, community type camps. According to 
Hopper, this arrangement facilitates conjugal visits in that it affords more 
freedom of visitation in general. Each camp is somewhat isolated, and visi- 
tors go directly to the camp where they wish to visit. There ire relatively 
few inmates in each camp and less than half of them are maified, so rela- 
tively few wives visit any one camp at one time. The visitatioil program at 
Parchman allows a wife to visit her husband every weekend for a short 
period of time. Hopper stated that the homosexuality problem is only 
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minor at Parchman and that the conjugal visiting has the approval and 
praise of the staff and inmates of the institution. He concluded that ‘‘the 
experience at Parchman seems to warrant the conclusion that conjugal visit- 
ing should be studied not only in comparison with, but in conjunction with, 
the types of marital relationships and in a variety of institutions. Parch- 
man's experience does not prove that the objections to conjugal visiting are 
invalid; it suggests, however, that conjugal visiting, at least in some penal 
situations, cannot be ruled out as a possible adaptation."' 

It is also' important to recognize that .society may have other objections 
to rehabilitation programs. Many writers have suggested that society at 
large really enjoys having some members incarcerated. It provides the non- 
criminals with a method of releasing their own feelings of inadequacy or 
frustration. Even ignoring these hypotheses, we know that society wants 
crime punished by unpleasant living. Consequently prisons cannot be set 
up as model societies but must continue to be environments that are less 
desirable than the normal outside world. Today emphasis is still not upon 
rehabilitation but on protecting society from the criminal and punishing 
the criminal for his behavior while providing an example of what might 
happen to someone else committing the same act. 

The use of psychotherapists m prisons has been tried and given a good 
deal of publicity in many rather isolated situations. By and large, psycho- 
therapy is probably a learning situation, and the principles of learning as 
discussed in Chapter 1 apply. However, psychotherapy is a more advanced 
technique and often can accomplish a great deal with some individual 
criminals. I’hc psychotherapist recognize that offenders frequently do not 
want to be patients; thus .psychotherapy is by no means the answer to all 
problems. As previously stated, psychotherapeutic techniques are probably 
advantageous, particularly for first offenders. Such techniques may be ex- 
tremely valuable for many juvenile delinquents before they get too seriously 
in trouble with the law'. 

Our discussions have concerned treatment of offenders. We must re- 
member that the term offender refers to a person who has been convicted 
of a crime. As long as society accepts criminal behavior by some individuals 
and does not call it crime, we must expect that indi\ iduals convicted for the 
same type of behavior will often feel that rehabilitation programs arc ri- 
diculous. 

An illustration of special rules for special segments of society was shown 
in a series of news and editorial articles beginning September 1963. 

At a private house party in Southampton, Long Island, following a 
debutante ball, 125 young men from wealthy homes created several thou- 
sand dollars" worth of property damage. At first, the owner of the home and 
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the debutante's stepfather who leased the home as a dormitory for overflow 
guests refused to prosecute the guilty youths. The youths were released the 
day after the event on their promises to make good the damages. Many 
newspaper writers were incensed by the apparent double standards of so- 
ciety that allowed these youths to go without trial or proper penalty for 
their actions. One writer (Robb, 1963) stated: “Wlien is a delinquent 
not a delinquent? When is the wanton destruction of property by a gang 
of young men not a crime?” Robb answered these questions— that it de- 
pends upon the individual. Even though $3,000-10,000 wo'rth of dam- 
ages were inflicted on a home by offenders over 18 years of age and the 
owner of the house called the police to stop the rioting, there was appar- 
ently to be no prosecution. Robb stated, “How can a judge in good con- 
science, sentence to jail or a correctional institution, an undereducated 
slum youth who has done $35 worth of damage to a house when he has the 
Southampton precedent before liim?” 

Even though the aggrieved parties would not or could not press charges 
against the youths, the state could prosecute, because damages exceeded 
$250. Thus in this particular instance, public furor forced the governing 
bodies to take action. A grand jury invited 27 of the youths to testify. Very 
few of the youths appeared for the hearing. Later hearings required some 
of the youths to attend. 

Reviewing the follow-up news reports, the wliole sequence seems ludi- 
crous. I’he investigation and trial dragged on through 1964, with charges 
against one youth dropped at one hearing, several youths acquitted on 
grounds of insufficient evidence at another trial, charges against others 
dropped for lack of evidence, and so on. Finally, a little more than one year 
following the event, the Suffolk County Court dismissed the charges against 
the last of the youths for insufficient evidence. The case was finally closed. 
In essence no one was proven guilty of property destruction. Of course, the 
original rioting and destruction of property had occurred, but no one was 
legally to blame. 

Rehabilitation is difficult enough at any time. Men are incarcerated for 
crimes that seem as innocent to them as the Southampton event seemed to 
the youths involved. When such incarcerated men hear how some youths 
are treated, they lose faith in the entire legal system. Many prisoners feel 
they were given a bad break in their sentencing. Rehabilitation is even more 
difficult than usual under such circumstances. 

In the United States, as well as most of the civilized world, treatment 
while incarcerated depends on who you are, what educational and socio- 
economic background you come from, and so on. I’his does not mean to 
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imply that prisons give wealthy prisoners better breaks because they are 
wealthy. Certainly there are some prison officials, keepers, judges, jurors, 
and other humans who can be bribed. However, by and large, prison offi- 
cials try to do a conscientious job. The fact is that doing a good job often 
results in giving the better-educated prisoner a better situation in prison. 
The jobs on the prison newspaper, in the library, commissary, and so on, go 
to those who can best handle them. 'I’hc person with little or no education 
gets jobs requiring little ability and learns little from the job or doesn't get 
a job at all.* 

We must also be aware that people from better socioeconomic back- 
grounds and with more education, wealth, and contacts know or learn how 
to keep from going to prison for some acts that might result in incarcera- 
tion for another person. By and large, it is the duty of society to provide 
good rehabilitation programs for the prisoners who have come from lower 
socioeconomic and educational backgrounds. This emphasis must not be 
overlooked in designing rehabilitation programs. 


PREVENTION 

Certainly the topic of prc\ ention of criminal behavior deserves a thorough 
analysis. Unfortunately only very little good experimental evidence indi- 
cating the best method of achieving crime reduction is available. Many of 
tlic techniques of treating mental illness discussed in Chapter 4 of this 
book arc valuable for treating criminals. We will not repeat a discussion 
of these points. 'Thus we will discuss crime prevention in light of available 
evidence and with an emphasis on suggesting steps toward improved tech- 
niques. We will cover two aspects: (1) the prevention of repetition of 
criminal behavior by known offenders (wc will extend our previous discus- 
sions of treatment to cover some additional data concerning developments 
in correctional procedures), and (2) the prevention of the original crimi- 
nal behavior (w^e will reexamine causes of criminal behavior). 

Prevention of crime, whether it be the stopping of criminal beha\ ior 
of a previously convicted offender or a previously law abiding person, de- 
pends on the person and society. Thus it is appropriate to consider chang- 
ing the views of society. 

Changing Society. Society's views towaid criminals may be thought of as 
a prejudice.^' 'ilic problems of prejudices toward minority groups have been 


2 Prejudice is a subjective feeling toward anotlier person, persons, or oHcct based 
on little or insufficient evidence and relatively difRcuIt to modify. 
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given a great deal of attention. We can draw from this material to suggest 
means for changing the prejudices of society toward criminals. 

In Chapter 15 we considered criminal behavior as breaking rules or 
regulations of society. We further suggested that unintentional violations 
or inappropriate habitual transgressions are not normally called criminal 
behavior. I'hus we followed Lindner's (1955) point of view that real crimi- 
nals are satisfying their own internal needs or motivations. Society must 
gain some understanding of this type of behavior. 

The general public considers a criminal as an undesirable* person who 
cannot become more desirable. In short, most members of society have a 
stereotype or exaggerated belief associated with the word criminal. They 
believe that anyone branded with the word criminal must be expected to 
have certain traits even though there may be contradictory evidence avail- 
able. 

Since stereotypes aid people in simplifying their thinking and justifying 
their hostilities about others, they arc difficult to modify. But stereotypes do 
change in time, and there is reason to believe that the common stereotype 
of a criminal is changing. Tlius there is more hope for prevention and re- 
habilitation programs as the members of society change their views of crim- 
inals. Particularly the concepts that criminals are “born bad" and that they 
arc “tough," “unchangeable," and “animals" are giving way. 

Social scientists ha\'e pointed out tentative laws that arc of some use in 
changing prejudices. The application of such laws to the problem of chang- 
ing Society's view toward criminals ojx^ns up new possibilities for preven- 
tion of crime. Allport (1954) suggested laws that can influence prejudice 
and that merit consideration in this discussion. ( 1 ) Pyramiding stimulation 
is an important principle. “While single programs— a film perhaps— show 
slight effects, several related programs produce effects apparently even 
greater than could be accounted for in terms of 'simple summation." (2) 
Specificity of effect is a principle of importance. What is learned in one 
context is not necessarily carried over to another as would be expected by 
generalization effect (discussed in Chapter 1 of this book). (3) People 
who are not firmly committed to one view or another are easier swayed by 
mass media and other techniques. (4) Propaganda or other mass media in- 
formation is more effective when it has no counterpropagancla. This, of 
course, suggests that pro-tolerance propaganda is needed not, just for its 
positive value, but also to counter the opposite views that mfight be pre- 
sented. (5) Messages of mass communication can better effeci changes in 
people if they are geared into the person’s existing security systems rather 
than causing a person anxiety. (6) The prestigeful symbol is well known 
as an aid in creating changes in beliefs of large numbers of people. Tlius 
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an important member of society can speak out in favor of a prison rehabili- 
tation program and have an effect on the beliefs of other members of 
society. 

There are many sources of information about how to change beliefs of 
people. Advertisers, propagandists, therapists, teachers, and many more use 
techniques to modify the beliefs of others. The important point is not to 
argue whether such changes can be accomplished, but to decide on what 
beliefs concerning criminals are generally in error and then try to change 
the erroneous beliefs. If society at large will believe that criminals can be 
rehabilitated, then there will be a greatly improved chance of accomplish- 
ing rehabilitation. 

Assuming that steps are underway, and will be continued, to educate 
the public concerning criminal behavior, it becomes feasible to stud\’ pos- 
sible methods of preventing crime. 

Rehabilitation and Reducing Recidivism. The question of whether cor- 
rectional processes in general use arc a success or failure deserves comment. 
Certainly v’hen a program reduces the repetition rate of known criminals 
it would seem that the program was more of a success than a failure. On 
the other hand, just because some individuals arc not influenced in the de- 
sired manner by a program or process is not proof that the program is 
necessarily a failure. The high rate of recidivism has often been cited as an 
indication of the inadequacy of rehabilitation programs. This may be un- 
justified criticism. The 60-to-70-perccnt rate of recidivism often reported 
may well be an artifact of the data collection and reporting techniques. 

Rubin (1958) suggested that a rate as high as 60 percent is impossible. 
He assumed that the average sentence of a prisoner incarcerated for his 
second or subsequent prison term is for at least four years and that each 
prisoner could serve several four-year terms before death. If this is so, then 
the number confined in the United States in state and federal prisons can- 
not be composed of two thirds of men who have been released pre\’iously 
and reincarcerated. If 60 percent of the men released each year were re- 
turned to prison for an average period of four years, the number of men 
confined at any one time on their second or subsequent prison term alone 
would be over two and a half times the total number of prisoners released 
each year. Current statistics show that ♦^he number confined in state and 
federal prisons in the United States is less than two and one half times the 
number of prisoners released each year. 

Simply computing the proportion of inmates in a prison who have 
served previous terms certainly isn't an indication of the return rate. Most 
prisoners serve relatively short sentences on the first offense and longer 
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sentences after the first offense. Thus criminals serving their second or third 
sentence accumulate in prisons to a larger degree than do first offenders. 

It is also quite possible that the data often cited simply represents in- 
formation from some particular prisons. It is fairly well established that 
some prisons within a system have a higher proportion of two- and three- 
time losers than do other prisons in the same system. 

Considering the available data and the arguments by Rubin, it seems 
logical to assume that as many as two thirds of prisoners do not return after 
once being released. Glaser (1964) cited data from one study done by the 
United States Bureau of Prisons. After five years only 32.6 percent of the 
prisoners released earlier were sentenced to new terms of imprisonment or 
returned to prison as parole violators. He also cited data that showed only 
51.2 percent of 149,617 inmates of state prisons had compiled prior crimi- 
nal records. 

A study of differential recidivism rates by type of offense was reported 
by Metuzner and Weil (1963). 'l\vo and one half years after release from 
Massachusetts State Prison, 56 percent of the releasees were returned to 
prison. Half of the releasees were returned on technical parole \'iolation and 
half for new offenses. Of the men involved in this study 61 percent had 
been released on parole, 24 percent on certific*ate of discharge for finishing 
sentence, and 15 percent paroled and subsequentU discharged from parole 
during the follow-up period. 

Analysis of the returnees showed that the greatest difference in return 
rate was between sex offenders and all other offenders. The authors ])rc- 
pared a probability-of-return table for inmates classified into six categories. 
Return rates for prisoners in the various categories were ( 1 ) no prior com- 
mitments or no prior arrests— 22 percent, (2) some prior commitments and 
either sex offenders or parole violators whose age at last commitment was 
more than 24—30 percent, (3) no prior commitments but some prior ar- 
rests— 37 percent, (4) sex offenders or prior violators with prior commit- 
ments, age 24 or less at last commitment— 61 percent, (5) some prior 
commitments, offense against person, except sex, or against property or 
combination of both offenses, white— 69 percent, (6) some prior commit- 
ments, offense against person, except sex, and offense against property or 
a combination of both offenses, other than white- 86 percent. 

In another study using follow-up records Minnesota State Reformatory 
inmates were checked five years after release. 'IVenty-onc perceJnt of the re- 
leased inmates had received new felony convictions in the fivoyear follow- 
up period. Another 17 percent had been returned to prison for other rea- 
sons such as parole violation. I’hus a total of 38 percent had returned to 
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prison during the five-year follow-up period (Zuckerman, Barron, and 
Whittiar, 1953). 

A well-done study by Glaser (1964) used 1,015 cases randomly drawn 
from the population of adult male prisoners released from federal prisons 
in 1956. This study found that 31 percent of the prisoners released in 1956 
were reimprisoned within five \cars. Glaser also investigated the '‘failure 
rate.'" Thus everyone returned to prison or convicted of a felony type of 
offense was placed in the failure group. 'I’hc total failure group was about 
35 percent of the releases, since 4 percent of the released prisoners received 
nonprison sentences for felonylikc offenses. Of the remaining 65 percent of 
releases who were classified as successes, 52 percent had no further criminal 
record whatsoever; the others had been charged with minor offenses or had 
been charged but not convicted of more major offenses. Glaser concluded, 
"In the first two to five \ears after their release, only about one-third of all 
the men released from an entire prison system are returned to prison.'' 

Apparently there is not as higli a rate of recidivism as has been cited in 
the past. Perhaps the system of incarceration does decrease the criminal 
behavior 0 ^ the once convicted offenders. We shall examine this concept in 
more detail in the following sections. 

THE EFFECTS OF INCARCERATION. As pre\ louslv citcd, incarccratioii is often 
a system for punishing criminal behavior nid providing examples for poten- 
tial criminals. Phus there is little reason to expect that much rehabilitation 
can be accomplished. On the other hand, there have been attempts in 
various parts of the United States to improve incarceration as a means of 
rehabilitating criminals. Notably work in the states of New York, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, and Michigan has attempted new techniques and the 
introduction of more understanding of human behavior to the problem of 
modifying criminals while they are serving a prison term. 

In several special facilities emphasis has been placed on rehabilitation 
and psychiatric treatment rather than detention and punishment. If a con- 
victed and sentenced criminal seems able to benefit from treatment after 
testing and introduction into the prison setup, he may be taken to a special 
treatment wing for the remainder of his sentence. 'I'hc treatment then 
is somewhat similar to that given m a mental hospital, with therapeutic 
techniques being administered under the supervision of a psychiatrist. As 
marked improvement is noted the prisoner may receive more visitors, live 
in the dormitory, and be placed in a more comfortable environment rather 
than one of reprisals and negative reinforcements. 

As with prevention of first offenses, it is obvious that there arc 
advantages in expending the greatest rehabilitative efforts oh younger 
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convicted criminals. In general they have less strongly entrenched criminal 
tendencies, are more amenable to changes in behavior, and have a longer 
life ahead of them as potentially useful citizens. There have been many 
attempts to improve convicted juveniles and adults. We will discuss a few 
of the studies concerning each group. 

Rehabilitating Juveniles. As early as 1940 legislation was passed in 
some states of the United States to provide special methods of treating 
youthful offenders. The general provisions of the legislative acts created 
boards, committees, or authorities to handle a juvenile after a court decided 
guilt. They also established reception centers with diagnostic facilities and 
special treatment centers. The special legislation for juvenile offenders re- 
stricted the court to the judgment of guilt or innocence; then a special 
authority or committee diagnosed the particular individual and tried to 
create a program that would best suit his needs. Scott (1961) described 
some of the program from Michigan when he stated the purposes of the 
reception-diagnostic center as follows: *T. To provide a thorough evalua- 
tion of the offender's personality, background, and experience, and of the 
nature of the problem behavior 2. To determine which cases require 
institutional treatment 3. To release other cases directly to the community 
on probation 4. If an institution is indicated, to select the best one adapted 
to the offender's possibilities and needs, including the degree of security 
required 5. To develop a range and variety of institutions and programs 
sufficiently flexible to provide, insofar as feasible, for the varying needs of 
offenders 6. To determine the probable date of readiness to jccturn to the 
community without the limitation of a minimum sentence 7. To separate 
the younger, less-hardened 'offender from the. older, more-hardened of- 
fender. (Obviously calendar age is not the only criterion.)" 

The idea of a committee or authority disposing of the guilty offender 
by setting his sentence has not been agreed upon ]by niost state legislatures. 
But the concept has been generally accepted under a program whereby the 
court allows a diagnostic center to recommend a program, and then the 
court usually imposes the suggested program. 

The traditional treatment or rehabilitation for youthful offenders is 
the same as for the adult offender. Essentially reformatories are by and 
large the same as regular prisons except for the age of the incarcerated 
offenders. In some newer attempts at rehabilitation programs, specialized 
reformatories or technical schools have been established. Such; schools are 
minimum security facilities in which there is an attempt to group together 
8 to 10 prisoners or relatively small groups with a leader. One siich program 
is the Michigan Youth Camps. 

The camp program in Michigan as described by Scott (1961 ) involved 
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a group leader working with small groups of 6-8 members in a very free 
environment. Individuals were allowed to talk as they wished, but were 
led through training programs to help rehabilitate them to be members 
of society. The members of the groups were allowed to participate in group 
therapy sessions, with a good deal of counselor time available for individual 
consultation. Scott suggested that his personal experience with the pro- 
gram showed that a great many of the problems involved were of an 
interpersonal nature. What really went on in terms of rehabilitation was 
the building* up of rapport between the counselor and the offender so that 
attitudes, concepts, and behavior could be changed. Most of the changes 
that took place were not direct or specified, but instead were indirectly the 
result of the program. For example, he noticed changes in behavior such 
as offenders talking about “Mr.'' instead of “I Icy, Teach!" when addressing 
an instructor. 

Scott went on to describe the difficulty of establishing such programs in 
terms of community relations. It became apparent very early in the pro- 
grams that the communities where the camps were to be located were not 
favorably impressed toward such an activity in their immediate einiron- 
ment. With knowledge gained by time and experience, camp programs 
were set up in such a manner as to directly involve the communities. Thus 
the individual communities were not just told that the program was going 
to be there, but members of the community were brought in to work with 
the personnel in the camps and slowly but surely, volunteer services, lay 
leaders, interested citizens, and so on, established relationships with the 
offenders. The camp members were brought into the communities on 
passes and furloughs so that they were able to more adequately adjust to 
a real life normal environment when it came time for their release from 
custody. 

Scott emphasized the great importance of the community in the role 
of crime prevention. He emphasized that future efforts toward lowering 
crime rate need to be directed toward coordinating all possible services to 
create proper environments, so that juvenile delinquency will decrease and 
so that rehabilitated prisoners will be returned to an environment that will 
be conducive to proper adjustments. 

Shelley and Johnson (1961) reported a study of the effectiveness of 
the counseling service for youthful offenders in the Michigan work camps. 
Two matched groups of youthful offenders living in minimum security 
facilities were compared for changes in antisocial scores as measured by the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Tlie major difference between the two 
camps was that one had an organized counseling program whereas the 
other did not, during the period of the study. The data showed a significant 
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difference between the groups in change of antisocial scores, The tests were 
first administered to prisoners during their first weeks in camp. The second 
administration was after the prisoners had served six montlis in camp. The 
group with the organized counseling program made significantly larger 
reductions in antisocial scores than did the group in the camp that had no 
organized counseling program. Follow-up records showed that individuals 
with the greatest reduction in the antisocial scores had a significantly 
higher rate of parole success than did those showing little change. Appar- 
ently counseling in a correctional camp may have some positive values in 
reducing antisocial tendencies and improving chances for successful parole. 

Work with juveniles has produced positive effects on recidivism. In six 
years of operation the Pilot Intensive Counseling Organization in Cali- 
fornia classified over 1,600 youths as amenable or nonamenable to treat- 
ment by individual counseling. Half of the youths classified as amenable 
were given no special counseling (control group), and the other half 
received individual psychotherapy. Thirty-three months after release, those 
who received intensive counseling averaged 2?4 months' less time back in 
prison than did those in the control group. 

Even though there have been effective rehabilitation programs in some 
institutions or work camps, there is a very pessimistic view held by many 
social w'orkers involved with youthful delinquents. Burks (1964) reported 
on a two-day workshop concerning Youth Week held in New York City. 
He reported that the conference in general was optimistic in referring to 
rehabilitation, training, and antidelinquency programs, yet social workers 
repeatedly discussed “unreachables.'' 

Burks stated, '' ‘The unreachablcs' arc those,* usually of racial minority 
groups, who show no interest in reforming their ways or m any kind of 
training. 

Although there were reports of excellent rehabilitation programs, there 
was also the shadowy feeling expressed by some that the problem might be 
outgrowing present remedies. 

Some of the participating social workers said that a number of existing 
programs failed for lack of proper emphasis and knowledge. 

Many ‘unreachable families,' it was noted, cannot identify with, or 
actively resent, rehabilitation programs that they feel arc based^on middle- 
class concepts. More thaii once Negro social workers pointed but to their 
white colleagues that ‘understanding and ‘respect' arc frequently not 
enough in dealing with delinquents of the lowest rungs of the social order." 

Apparently the social workers attending the conference recognized 
that their colleagues currently being trained arc poorly prepared to handle 
hard-core slum problems. There are thousands of youths brought up in 
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deprived families, clinging to a language and culture that the social 
workers simply cannot contact. In addition, there are many youths de- 
veloping in the large population areas of the country that will not be 
prepared to adequately handle even simple or low-level jobs. Proper atti- 
tudes and work habits have to be instilled in the toughest classes, but 
how to accomplish this is still unknown. 

The major effort in rehabilitation of criminals, whether they be juve- 
niles or adults, has been after they are convicted and sentenced for rela- 
tively major 'crimes. There is very little work done with rehabilitation of 
prisoners in county jails, local jails, or the smaller institutions. Thus it is 
usually the long-term prisoner convicted for a relatively serious offense 
that receives some rehabilitati\e efforts. However, this is not always the 
case. London and Mjers (1961) told of a psychiatric clinic established for 
youthful offenders confined to a count\ jail in Connecticut. The experi- 
mental clinie was established under a grant from the United States Public 
Health Service to develop a treatment program which would be effective 
and could be established in other jails. Significant relationships between 
the extent and type of psychiatric problems of vouthful offenders and 
their social class, race, and record of recidivism were discovered. The re- 
searchers concluded that “the clinic seems more promising to offer defini- 
tive treatment for the relatively healthy person and for the first offender. 
Because these are usually acute cases, they lend themselves to goal-limited 
therapeutic measures. Most first offenders arc healthy but even those who 
display a mental disorder have a high incidence of stress at the tim^i of 
arrest, regardless of diagnosis. This would tend to support a hypothesis 
that the first offenders deserve the most careful diagnostic assessment in 
order to find cases suitable for treatment ” 'I'he researchers stated that “The 
jail clinic seems less promising as a treatment center tor chronic offenders, 
especially those with antisocial reactions because they arc confined for 
relatively short sentences. However, careful diagnostic evaluation and 
planning for treatment after release may be carried out in the clinic for 
this group.” 

Apparently this one study indicated that there was hope of working 
with youthful offenders (age 16-25) at the county or local jail level even 
though the normal sentence to such jails is for short- rather than long-term 
incarceration. Unfortunately the type of treatment to use for such youthful 
offenders is not well established. 

Adult Rehabilitation. The effectiveness of incarceration as a means 
of reducing criminal behavior has been competently studied and reported 
by Glaser (1964). An extensive research project supported by the Ford 
Foundation was specifically designed to study the failure rate^ bf different 
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types of offenders released from prisons. The purpose was to determine the 
amount of reversion or nonreversion to crime and to determine insofar as 
possible what practical measures could be used to reduce recidivism. Glaser 
found from interviews with 250 successful releasees that 52 percent said 
that they changed from a life of crime during imprisonment. In other 
words, they were reformed while serving their prison sentence. How the 
reformation took place was then investigated in some detail by Glaser 
and his associates. 

It was found that in terms of the total rehabilitative effect of the 
prison when considered in terms of successful post prison life, inmate- 
inmate relationships were of less importance than inmate-staff relation- 
ships. About half of the released prisoners who reported that they changed 
during imprisonment credited a staff member with being most influential 
in their reformation. The prison staff members eited most frequently as 
important in the reformation were the work supervisors. Chaplains, case- 
workers, volunteer religious workers, and so on, were cited by only a small 
proportion of the total ex-prisoners who felt that they were reformed while 
in prison. Glaser concluded '‘The prison employee who has the greatest 
reformative influence on an offender is the one who is able to demonstrate 
sincere and sustained concern for and confidence in the offender's rehabili- 
tation. The prison employee’s concern is most effectively manifested by 
gestures of interest and acts of assistance for the offender which exceed 
the minimal requirements of .the employee’s job in the prison.” Glaser 
thought that the minimal impact of caseworkers in the prisons was prob- 
ably not of importance in the overall view of rehabilitation on prisoners. 
He found that grouping or isolating prisoners while in prison has an effect 
on rehabilitation. He suggested that “Promoting the isolation of inmates 
from each other fosters rehabilitation where the techniques for promoting 
isolation consists of: a) providing physical arrangements of inmate housing 
which facilitate an inmate’s achievement of privacy when he desires it; 

b) separating inmates considered criminogenic influences on each other; 

c) encouraging staff-desired patterns of inmate discrimination in choice of 
prisoner associates.” He further indicated that promoting isolation in 
inmates is not always good and if the technique is employed to promote 
the “do your own time” ideology of the prison subculture, polation be- 
comes a disadvantage rather than an advantage. 

\Vliy caseworkers have apparently not been as successful with adult 
prisoners as with juveniles was also investigated by Glaser. He suggested 
that “the advancement of treatment goals requires centralization of more 
authority in the officials who are spokesmen for treatment interests. . . .” 

Work in prison has been though*^ of as a valuable asset for rehabilita- 
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tion. Certainly lack of things to do in prison would be expected to decrease 
the probability of successful rehabilitation. Training in specific activities 
would seem to help a prisoner adjust better when he is released. Glaser 
(1964) investigated the work situation in federal prisons in some detail. 
He concluded that . . during about the first four months out of prison, 
prison work experience is used in postrelease employment by only about 
a quarter of those releasees who by then have some p)ostrelease jobs of one 
week or more. . . He further suggested “that in about one-tenth of in- 
mate postrefease jobs there are benefits from new learning acquired in 
prison work, in about three or four percent of these jobs there arc benefits 
from the preservation of old skills through practice in prison, and in about 
five or six percent of tlie postrelease jobs the prison provided useful physi- 
cal or psychological conditioning.’' 

Some of the data collected by Glaser and his associates showing the 


TABLE 16.2 Percentages of Prison Releasees Returned or Successful by Type of 
First Postrelease Job. and for Jobs Requiring Training, by Type of Prison Training 
or Work Experience * 


FIRST POSTRELEASE JOB 
T ASTING ONE W^EEK OR MORE 



RETURNED 

VIOLATORS 

% 

SUCCESSES 

% 

A. T ype of Post Release Job 


• 

Unskilled |ob — no training required 

59 

61 

Sonic training required * 

21 t 

34 t 

No postrelcasc job of one week or more 

20 t 

3 t 

B. Used no prison training or experience 

56 

47 

C. Used prison training ol experience 

9 : 

18 i 

D. Major source of prison aid in jobs requiring 



training: 



Prison vocational training 

19 

19 

Prison industry experience 

2 

10 

Prison maintenance experience 

12 

13 

Prison cleric'al experience 

6 

1 

Prison school training 

5 

8 

Other prison training or experience 


2 


* From The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System by Daniel Glaser, copyright 
© 1964, by The Bobbs-Mcrnll Company, Inc., reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

t Differences this larpc or larger could occur by chance alone, in samples of this 
size, less than once in 1,000 times. 

♦ Differences this large or larger could occur by chanc'c alone, in samples of this size, 

less than once in 500 times. ^ 
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comparison of failures and successes of released prisoners compared to the 
type of prison training or work experience and use of that training on post 
release jobs is shown in Table 16.2. I’here are small but significant differ- 
ences between success and failure rates outside of prison for releasees using 
prison training or experience on their first post release job. In Table 16.3 
more of Glasers data is presented showing that the failure rates for re- 
leasees of federal prisons varies according to the type of work assignment 
while in prison. Obviously the unskilled or semiskilled jobs in prison are 
no more closely related to failure outside of prison than arc the more 
complicated or higher level jobs in prison. Apparently there is little rela- 
tionship between type of work in prison and recidivism rate, but the prison 
jobs with highest influence in the prison (orderl\, officer’s clerk, and so 
on) seem to be held by prisoners who have highest “failure rate” after 
release. 


TABLE 16.3 Failure Rates After Five Years from Release for Releasees by Last 
Prison Work Assignment of Three or More Months * 


FAII.URE RAIL 


LAST ASSIGNMENT 

% 

NO. OF CASES 

Food service 

39 

178 

Typing and bookkeeping 

40 


Orderly, runner, or officer’s clerk 

44 

107 

Skilled work (other than above) 

>5 

105 

Scntiskillcd work (other than abo\e) 

28 

186 

Unskilled work (other than above) 

35 

239 

Other, or no information 

, 31 

150 

Total cases 

35 t 

1015 


From rhe Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System by Danic’i Glaser, copyright 
© 1964, by The Bobbs-Mcrnll Company, Inc., reprinted by permission of the piibiishcr. 

t Differences as great as those between the failure rates for the separate work 
assignments and that of the total cases \sould occur by chance alone in samples of this 
si/e less than once in 50 times (by Chi .Scjiiare test). 


Again citing Glaser (1964), the effectiveness of prison education sys- 
tems in reducing recidivism is somewhat disappointing. Glaser suggested 
the following qualified conclusion: “For most inmates, prison education is 
statistically associated with above average postrelease succcsiS only when 
the education is extensive and occurs in the course of prolonged confine- 
ment. For most prisoners, especially for those with extensive prior felony 
records, the usual duration and type of involvement in prison education is 
associated with higher than average postrelease failure rates; while a small 
amount of education in prison frecpiently impairs postrelease prospects of 
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inmates indirectly, by inspiring them with unrealistic aspirations, or by the 
education’s being pursued instead of alternative prison programs which 
could provide more useful preparation for postrelease life.” This may seem 
a rather harsh and discouraging view of prison education. However, it is 
based on a good deal of research and makes good sense logically when 
we consider the difficulties of tr\ing to educate prisoners in most prisons, 
('riiis same problem has been referred to in earlier sections of this and 
the preceding chapter.) 

I’he effect of incarceration is governed not only bv the factors just dis- 
cussed but also by the institution’s feeling about what it should do. In most 
prisons, treatment programs arc considered sccondarv to the running of a 
smooth organization with as little upheaval and effort as possible. What 
limited treatment resources are asailable are often provided onlv after other 
institutional assignments have been completed. As indicated in earlier sec- 
tions of this and the preceding chapter, there is a strong feeling among 
many prison personnel that the rehabilitation efforts place additional load 
on the custodial personnel and that it is unfair and unfortunate for them 
that such programs are in effect. The rehabilitative effort is frequently 
carried out by people of the same status as the custodial staff or is forgotten 
completely m inanv institutions. 

Some evidence that the attitudes of custodial and treatment personnel 
differ and that it influences prisoners’ attitudes was collected b\ Rabin and 
Hess (1965). I’hey administered a questionnaire covering origins of crimi- 
naht\, prison politics, treatment methods, and other aspects of penal phi- 
losophy to prison personnel and inmates and compared the returned forms. 
Custodial and administrative personnel had no differences in attitudes as 
measured b\ their questionnaires. Howexer, there were some differences of 
opinion betxxcen custodial or adnnmstratne staff \s. treatment personnel 
and marked differences Intwccn inmates and custodial or administrative 
personnel. There were relatnelx few differences between inmates and treat- 
ment personnel opinions, }et both groups differed considerably from the 
custodial and administrative personnel. 

I'Aen when some rehabilitative effort is carried out in the prison there is 
onlv a slim hope that this effort will have lasting effects on releasees. Schnur 
(1961) emphasized this point of view when he asked, “Just how much can 
society expect from the correctional processes?” He went on to suggest that 
the correctional processes can often be iield accountable for the lack of re- 
habilitation of prisoners, but that other factors are also important. He 
stated: “It would not be realistic to blame them for all the failures even 
if the correctional processes were perfeeth implemented. After ^all, the re- 
leases from such a perfect program re-enter an imperfect society that made 
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criminals out of them originally. These influences are still in vicious opera- 
tion. Part of the price for the freedom of the strong to enjoy their vices is 
paid by the crimes committed by the weak. A man released who is highly 
resistant to crime can often be expected only to resist so much of the crime- 
inciting conditions. His success or failure is affected by the weakness and 
strengths of the social conditions into which he is released. A less resistant 
man released into conditions with more strengths than weaknesses may be 
more successful than the strongly resistant released into very weakening 
conditions. The fact is that success or failure of correctional clients is to be 
explained by both the correctional process and the experiences in the release 
situation. 

“Some sectors of our society expect the correctional process to immunize 
a man from a criminal career for the rest of his life, no matter how conta- 
gious the social situation is. They feel the ineffectuality of the correctional 
processes is documented whenever a one-time client commits a new crime, 
no matter how many years separate him from the correctional process. I’his 
is expecting more of correctional treatment than is expected of medical 
treatment. Physicians are not called quacks for every recurrent attack of 
illness. 

“As long as society refuses to remove the legal impediments to effective 
treatment, hesitates to implement contemporary knowledge, neglects to 
provide for the discovery of additional knowledge, and fails to control ade- 
quately the social and economic conditions productive of criminal behavior, 
accountability for recurrent crime (recidivism) must be shared by society 
with the correctional processes.*' 

POSTPRISON ENVIRONMENT. As lias bccii repeatedly emphasized, the pris- 
oner incarcerated for a criminal act serves his term because he violated a 
rule or regulation of society. He violated this rtile or regulation because 
something within him interacted with his environment. One well-accepted 
concept concerning effective rehabilitation is to train a person to handle 
himself adequately in the world at large. Unfortunately most prisoners re- 
turn to the same environment from which they originally entered prison. 
In other words, they go right back to the environment in which it was easy 
for them to commit a ci:.ime, but society expects them to have learned some- 
thing in prison that will make them law-abiding citizens. 

It seems obvious that society must attempt to change the environment 
as well as the individual, so that the interaction will result in acceptable 
behavior instead of criminal behavior. 

Wlrat does the prisoner find upon release from his incarceration? Can 
he be expected to go to a nonprison environment and find wonderful eco- 
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nomic opportunities and possibilities for a good life? The question, of 
course, must be answered almost categorically, no. Very few prisoners leave 
their period of incarceration to return to a rosy, economic future. Most will 
have more difficulty in finding positions, adequate compensation, and a 
decent standard of living than they had before they entered prison in the 
first place. 

Previously we pointed out that prisoners often gain unrealistic views of 
the outside world while they are serving their term in prison. Often they 
believe that they will be able to earn a far better income and maintain a 
higher standard of living than can be realistically achieved. The reasons for 
these have been discussed earlier, but the fact remains that this is going to 
make things more difficult for them when they do reenter society. Glaser 
(1964) in his study found what kind of jobs prisoners expect upon release 
from prison. Table 16.4 shows the results of a survey of prisoners and re- 
leasees from federal prisons. The expectations are quite unrealistic. Fortv- 
two percent of new prisoners and 54 percent of releasees, four months out, 
expect to have professional or business positions five years after release from 
prison, OHier studies have shown the same unrealistic view to be common 
in prisoners. 

On the other hand, when most prisoners are released they have little 
resources available at the time of release and find that the postrelease jobs 
are generally low-level, with relatively small income. Many do not find any 
employment. Glaser found that only one half of the releasees of federal 
prisons work ffom 80 to 100 percent of the time during the second month 
out of prison, and that this proportion only rises to two thirds in the third 
month out of prison. 

Releasees upon leaving prison generally have low economic income capa- 
bility. They have expenditure expectations that are quite high. This com- 
bination leads to an eas\' return to criminal behavior. A valuable type of 
educational program within a prison might well be directed toward helping 
prisoners understand their possibilities in the “outside world’" and helping 
them to achieve more realistic expectations of the future. 

Succcssfulncss of obtaining and staying on a postrelease job is directly 
related to succcssfulness in staying out of prison. The type of postrelease 
employment obtained is most often not just the result of a prison record, 
but rather a lack of extensive or skilled work experience or ability. ITius it 
is imperative while in prison to get some training of value immediately after 
release or to gain experience as soon after release as possible. 

Glaser (1964) also studied the social world of the ex-prisoner and indi- 
cated that: “Over 90% of the men released from prison returued to com- 
munities in which they previously resided. This means that they generally 
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returned to an area where their criminal reputation is known, that it also 
generally means that they returned to the area where they can receive as- 


TABLE 16.4 Type of Job Wanted or Expected by Prisoners and Releasees at 
Various Intervals After Release from Prison * 


TYPE OF 

EMPLOYMENT 

TIME OF 

INTERVIEW 

WANTED AT 
RELEASE (if IN 
PRISON ) OR NOW^ 

(if 4 Mos. out) 

EXPECTED AT 

RELEASE 

EXPECTED .\BOUT 

ONE YEAR 

AFTER RELEASE 

EXPECTED ABOUT 

FIVE YEARS 

AFTER RELEASE 

Profession, semi- 

Prison entrv 

20 

10 

21 

42 

professional, 

Near release 

16 

8 

20 

47 

business manager, 

Four months out 

H 

— 

14 

54 

or owner t 






Craftsmen, foremen, 

Prison entry 

31 

23 

29 

26 

skilled workers t 

Near release 

26 

17 

25 

26 


Four months out 

19 

— 

11 

14 

Service workers * 

Prison entry' 

14 

14 

12 

8 


Near release 

11 

13 

10 

6 


h\)ur months out 

IS 

— 

20 

14 

Operatives tf 

Prison entry 

19 

27 

24 

15 


Near release 

31 

29 

30 

13 


hour months out 

30 

— 

37 

10 

Unskilled heavy labor. 

Prison entry 

16 

26 

14 

9 

farm labor or 

Near release 

16 

34 

16 

8 

mental service 

Four months out 

18 

— 

18 

7 

work 1 1 






Nonspecific responses, 

Prison entry 

7 

12 

16 

19 

“don't know," etc. 

Near release 

9 . 

15 

20 

26 


hour months out 

4 

— 

27 

40 


^ From ‘Ihe Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System by Daniel Glaser, copyright 
© 1964, by I’hc Bobbs Mernll Company, Inc., reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

Examples of types of cmplo>mcnt. 

t Manager or owner of business, including garage, restaurant, or farm; any work for 
which a college education or special vocational schooling beyond higb school is re 
quired (stenographer, IBM clerk, bookkeeper, embalmer, medical technician, licensed 
barber, etc. j . 

i Carpenter, plumber, machinist, electrician, painter, crane or heavy-cquipment 
operator, long distance or heavy truck driver. 

Milkman, restaurant cook, waiter, salesman, gas-station attendant, cab driver. 

1 1 Semi- or unskilled factory machine tender, shipping or stock clerk, unskilled 
office worker, packing-house laborer, local truck driver, etc. 

ft Dock worker, coal miner, railroad section hand, construction common labor, 
farm laborer or sharecropper owning neither land nor equipment, garbage collector, 
janitor, dishwasher. 
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sistance from kin/' Glaser showed, somewhat contrary to general expecta- 
tions concerning environmental influences on criminal behavior, that there 
is a higher than average postrelease failure rate for ex-prisoners who go to 
a community other than their preincarceration residence. He does show, 
however, that the most unfavorable postrelease environment is one in which 
the ex-prisoner lives alone. 

There is no doubt that postprison environment has an influence upon 
the release. Remedies for postrelease problems must include action in the 
communities as well as work with the releasee both before and after release. 
Glaser suggested some remedies for post release problems as follows: 

Nl. Major advances in the contribution of prisons to the solution of inmate 
postrclcasc problems, with a relatively small percentage increase in 
total prison costs, could be achieved merely by systematic extension 
of programs already successfully initiated. Notable among these ex- 
pandable programs are: 

a. compulsor>’ inmate savings of some prison earnings to meet post- 
release expenses, supplemented by gratuities or loans where ncces- 
sary; 

b. graduation of the disbursement of such funds, through parole super- 
vision offices; 

c. facilitation of inmate communication with law-abiding outside 
persons, through reduction of censorship of correspondence and of 
impediments to \ isiting; 

d. in\'oIvement of outside organizations in inmate organizations, and 
vice versa, through scr\ice and hobby clubs, personal dcveloi:>«nent 
and mutual therapy groups, churches, and other types of voluntarv' 
organizations; • 

e. communication of parole supervision staff with inmates prior to 
the inmate's release (in correspondence, in prerelease classes, and in 
initial parole interviews at the prisons); 

f. operation of l(5an funds as flexible financial aid effective for some 
releasees, administered through parole supervision agencies in a 
manner based on the experience of the states that have operated 
these funds for decades. 

N2. Roiitinization of these programs, so they will be more consistently 
operated and developed, requires their administration by persons who 
continually receive feedback indicating the consequences of these pro- 
grams; this means that their operation at the prisons should be, at 
least in part, a regular responsibility of parole supervision staff. 

N3. Selective employment of parolees and of prison dischargees by govern- 
ment agencies, and augmentation of their eligibility for unemployment 
insurance, can reduce the net social and economic costs to the public 
from recidivism and reimprisonment. 

N4. Tliis half-century^’s most promising correctional devekipment for 
alleviating postrclcasc problems of prisoners consists of ihe counseling 
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centers in metropolitan areas to which prisoners scheduled for release 
are transferred some months before their release date, and from which 
they regularly go forth to enter the job market and to develop cor- 
rectionally acceptable postprison social relationships, before they are 
released on a regular parole or on any other traditional types of release 
from prison. 

Residential centers for the community guidance and graduated release of 
convicted persons are a logical extension of a changing conception of the 
state's responsibility in dealing with felons. This is a change from the classic 
objective of completely depriving a man of his freedom for a period which 
ends abruptly when he has “paid for his crime," to the objective of both 
removing and restoring freedom on a gradual basis, in a manner which will 
most facilitate the felon's achievement of a noncriminal life. Parole and proba- 
tion were earlier steps in this direction, but they were handicapped through 
the inability of staff to be in contact with their clients’ lives in the free 
community as much as occurs with the new types of institution. IIowe\er, we 
have found that parole and probation vary tremendously in these and other 
respects, both in actual administration and in the standards that officials seek 
to attain. 

Preventing New Crime. Although it has been pointed out in this and the 
preceding chapter of this book that the prevention of new crime is difficult 
if not impossible there is some hope that preventive techniques can lessen 
crime rate. In Chapter 15 we concluded that, by and large, individual char- 
acteristics were not related to criminal versus noncriminal behavior but were 
related to specific types of criminal behavior. There was considerably more 
evidence available to indicate that environmental factors afe related to 
criminal versus noncriminal hchavior. Thus in the following discussions we 
will consider characteristics of the environment which might be controlled 
to lower the amount of criminal behavior. 

Preventing new crime may be approached from two directions. ( 1 ) The 
global approach is concerned with improving the entire social milieu and 
environmental conditions. (2) The individual approach attempts to isolate 
potential criminals before they become criminals. We will discuss charac- 
teristics of the environment under the above two mentioned categories as 
well as the feasibility of selecting predelinquents. 

GLOBAL APPROACH. Ill the earlier parts of this chapter and ia Chapter 15 
we reviewed many characteristics of the environment that seemed to be 
related to criminal versus noncriminal behavior. It appears that more crimi- 
nals are developed in certain environments than in others. However, we 
must constantly bear in mind that even in the delinquency or criminally 
prone environments only a very small proportion of the total population 
resort to criminal activity. 
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In the early 1920's several investigators found that a tendency for crime 
and delinquency was unevenly distributed throughout the various geo- 
graphic areas they studied. Extensive research in Chicago showed that cer- 
tain areas produced a larger number of criminal cases than did other areas 
of the city. This led to the conclusion that social environment had some- 
thing to do with the development of delinquency and criminal behavior. 
This thinking has been expanded into the concept of a ''delinquent sub- 
culture.” Tlie concept of a subculture related to deviant behavior leads to 
consideration of a global approach as a means of lowering overall crime 
rate. However, there are people who challenge the general theory. Many 
experts suggest that delinquency rates vary because of the treatment by 
police and the courts and that the environment doesn’t create the situation 
as much as the individuals who might be involved in criminal behavior 
gravitate to a particular environment. It is also conceivable that many delin- 
quent or criminal activities will go unnoted from some subcultures of so- 
ciety, whereas the same activities will be recorded police records if they 
take place in other societies. Of course, the more serious offenses are gen- 
erallv reported regardless of the subcultures in which they take place. 

F’orman (1963) was concerned with the problem of whether a general 
subsection of society may be largely involved in criminal behavior. If so, he 
wondered how such an environment could affect some of its members but 
not all. Forman suggested that it is possible that there simply aren’t enough 
people from one subculture in a particular neighborhood to make a global 
approach to crime prevention reasonable. Some experts have previously sug- 
gested that only 10 to 15 percent of a culture might be involved in crime. 
Forman obtained data to show that in some high-rate-delinquency areas 
more than 33 percent of all the boys in the area within the age range which 
might logically be considered juveniles, were delinquent. In other words, 
the high rate areas may contain a subculture making up one third of the 
total population. 

If we can assume that there is some retardation of delinquents in 
schools, Forman showed that in a room of 30 students of a high-delin- 
quency-rate area, about six of the students would be delinquents. If these 
six delinquents were evenly distributed throughout the room, every student 
in the room would be within arm reach of a delinquent. Forman thus con- 
cluded that within this context the delinquent subculture theory seems 
quite tenable. He stated, "A concentration of this magnitude of delinquents 
would seem to provide a sufficient number of individuals in close contact 
with each other to maintain and pass on the attitudes, knowledge, skills, 
etc., making up a delinquent sub-culture and a large enough group so that 
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it could offer substantial rewards to those who conformed to it and punish 
those who did not.” 

The concept of a global approach has been popular for many years. 
Dudycha (1957) expressed generally accepted views that social factors are 
important in the development of criminal behavior. Particular areas of the 
country such as transition areas on the fringes of commercial and industrial 
sections of the cities are conducive areas for the development of delin- 
quency. He suggested that displacement of residential areas by commerce 
or by population movements are important. Even so, Dudycha* emphasized 
that there is no real prevention program that can work by handling an en- 
tire area or environment because such an approach must by necessity in- 
clude so many nondelinquents that it becomes unwieldy as a program. He 
suggested the best technique seems to be a psychological approach where 
particular individual problems arc studied and courses of action are tailored 
to an individual's needs. 

Even though it is difficult to consider treating an entire environment 
following the global approach, there have been attempts to do so. How suc- 
cessful these programs have been was reviewed by Witmer and Tufts 
(1954). They concluded that the effectiveness of most environmental meas- 
ures directed specifically to reduction of delinquency had not been ade- 
quately determined. For example, curfew laws, laws forbidding the sale of 
liquor to minors, particular plans of school curriculum or changes of school 
environment, have been tried but good studies of the effectiveness of these 
were not known to the authors. Witmer and 1 ufts concluded that there 
was no definite evidence of the value of local self-help enterprises in the 
high-delinquency-rate areas. Although many people working on such pro- 
jects feel that there was a definite decline in delinquency rates as the lower 
socioeconomic or slum areas were improved, objective data to support such 
feelings was not reported. 

Witmer and Tufts also evaluated the increased use of recreational pro- 
grams in delinquent areas. By and large, there was a reduction in delin- 
quency rate, but such a reduction might have been the result of a selection 
process. The children who obtained supervised recreation might have been 
less prone to delinquency anyhow. 

In summary, we must conclude that theoretically the global approach 
has some merit. Flowever, most data concerning the success of delinquency 
prevention programs does not favor the global approach. 

INDIVIDUAL APPROACH. The available objective evidence concerning pre- 
vention of crime indicates that the best procedure is identification of the 
potential delinquent or criminal followed by intensive care or treatment. 
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In Chapter 1 5 we discussed some aspects of identifying criminals. In Chap- 
ters 1, 2, and 3 we considered modifying behavior and some of the problems 
of mental health. Wc will not repeat these points at this time, but we will 
consider some of the recent information concerning diagnosis or prognosis 
of delinquents' or criminals' behavior. 

Two researchers, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, arc well known for their 
work in predicting delinquent behavior. After intensive study of many de- 
linquents and nondclinquents, the Gluecks developed a tabic for predicting 
delinquency. We will consider this prediction technique in some detail. 

Before considering prediction techniques or the use of interviews or 
vscales, it is important to heed a point brought out by Kvaraceus (1959a). 
One of the best, if not the best, single indicator of possible future delin- 
quency is past behavior. Kvaraceus pointed out that in the United States 
it usually takes at least five or six delinquent acts before the community 
begins to take a delinquent seriouslv. He stated: "‘Few youngsters turn de- 
linquent overnight. Most of them take about ten years to develop into a 
full-fledged delinquent. During this incubation period, they give off many 
signs and "“ignals of their future difficulties— if we would only catch the cue 
or take the hint." Many cases of delinquent behavior are not disposed of 
officially by petition or formal hearings m the courts. If these cases arc 
watched more carefully in the future, there is a good possibility that pre- 
delinquents may be kept from becoming delinquents or criminals. 

THE GLUECK SOCIAL PREDICTION TABLE. I’lic Gliiccks studicd many fuve- 
nilcs and found that five social factors reflecting parent-child relationships 
differentiated the true juvx:nilc delinquents from the nondelinquents with 
whom the delinquents had been matched case b\ case for age, ethnic deriva- 
tion, general intelligence, and residence in underprivileged urban areas. I'he 
five factors that differentiated delinquents from nondelinquents were ( 1 ) 
discipline of boy by father, (2) supemsion of boy by mother, (3) affection 
of father for boy, (4) affection of mother for boy, and (5) family cohcsivc- 
ness. Other factors were investigated, but these five worked best in discrimi- 
nating true juvenile delinquents from nonjuvcnilc delinquents before enter- 
ing school. These factors were used for a prediction table, although they 
were selected by studjing juveniles who were known to be delinquents or 
nondclinquents. I’his method of estimating validity of the scale may not 
provide predictive validity. However, the scale did have concurrent validity. 
(Sec Chapter 6 of this book for details on techniques of estimating valid- 
ity.) 

Eleanor Glueck (1962) recognized that the five factor prediction table 
was constructed retrospectively on one group of persistent juveilile offenders 
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and their matched nonoffenders. She had hoped that it would predict 
delinquency of young children before overt symptoms of delinquentlike 
behavior were shown. Dr. Glueck hoped that the scale could be improved 
and sharpened to identify delinquents before the onset of evidences of 
delinquentlike behavior. She suggested that three factors, supervision of 
boy by mother, discipline of boy by mother, and rearing by affectionless par- 
ent substitutes could be used instead of the original five-factor table. She 
reported an analysis of data with these three factors showing that a fair or 
suitable supervision of boy by mother resulted in a delinquency score of 
29.7; unsuitable supervision of boy by mother, a delinquency score of 83.2. 
On the factor of discipline of boy by mother, firm but kindly, gave a delin- 
quency score of 6.1; lax, overstrict, or erratic, a delinquency score of 73.7. 
Children reared by a parent substitute had a delinquency score of 79.3; 
those reared by parents, a score of 38.0. Dr. Glueck concluded that the So- 
cial Prediction Table was valuable and had concurrent validity. She also 
recognized that other factors related to personality make-up and primary 
associations must be investigated. She suggested that additional data was 
being gathered by others concerning this topic. 

Prigmore (1963) reported a study concerning the Social Prediction 
Table. Using different judges or raters, he obtained various ratings of the 
same individuals to the extent that he questioned the reliability of the 
scale. Prigmore used southern-educated Negroes, northern-educated Ne- 
groes, southern-educated white and northern educated-white social workers 
to ra'te 60 cases. The education and experience for all raters were somewhat 
the same, because they were all social workers. Prigmore concluded that the 
Glueck scale might have to be restricted to a particular reference group, 
or else a clear-cut system of categories must be established. He said, “The 
Glueck scale cannot be used by raters from different cultural backgrounds 
if reliable ratings are to be obtained." Prigmore further investigated the re- 
liability of the Glueck factors themselves and thought that they were open 
to question. He said: “The Glueck factors are complex, highly inferential 
variables for which adequate external criteria are only partially available. It 
is to be noted from the findings that corporal punishment by father or lack 
of it is such a clear-cut external criterion for parental discipline tliat the fac- 
tor showed less variability. But the other factors, particularly tlie extremely 
complex factors on affection, lack such clear-cut criterion." He'went on to 
explain that a predictive instrument that is unreliable cannot be valid. 
Therefore, because of the lack of reliability, the validity of the (glueck scale 
for prediction of delinquency is dubious. (Prigmore's work was carried out 
before the previously mentioned article by Eleanor Glueck had been re- 
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ported. In effect, Eleanor Glueck had conceded the lack of reliability of 
ratings on some of the factors and had suggested the three new factors men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs.) 

Eleanor Glueck (1963) reported a further analysis of the Glueck Social 
Prediction Table to allow for the problem of raters having difficulty with 
some of the original five factors. In many homes, discipline of the boy by 
the father is not very likely because the father is not a part of the family. 
She showed that a second three-factor table consisting of ( 1 ) supervision of 
boy by the mother, (2) discipline of boy by mother, and (3) rearing by 
parent substitute, was a valuable means of estimating predclinquents. Fur- 
ther, she indicated that by dropping the rcaring-by-parent-substitutes factor 
and substituting a family-cohesiveness factor, the identification of delin- 
quents was improved. Dr. Glueck defined cohesiveness of a family as a 
“we*' feeling among members of the immediate family as evident by group 
interests, and so on. 

At this writing complete data on the use of th^. Glueck Table as a pre- 
dictor of delinquency has not become available. The New York City Youth 
Board and the Commissioners Youth Council of Washington, D.C. are 
making expeiimcntal use of the new three-factor prediction table. Dr. 
Glueck indicated that the results are more than promising and “it looks very 
much as if the newest three-factor table can now be recommended for gen- 
eral use.” The three-factor table she refers to include ( 1 ) supervision of boy 
by mother, with suitable supervision giving a delinquency score of 9.9, fair 
supervision, 57.5, unsuitable supervision, 83.2; (2) discipline of the bey by 
the mother, firmly but kindly yielding a delinquency score of 6.1, errati- 
cally, 52.3, over strictly, 73.3, and laxly, 82.9; (3) cohesiveness of family, 
with marked cohesivencss of the family yielding a 20.6 delinquency score, 
some cohesiveness, 61.3, and none, 96.9. 

Many people have pointed out that the dialogue concerning the Glueck 
scale will continue until long-range validation studies have cither proven or 
disproven its value. How'ever, Voss ( 1963) reported some data on predictive 
validity of the scale. He indicated that retrospective investigations did not 
establish validity for the Glueck Social Prediction Table. Voss stated : 1 he 

table was constructed on the basis of equal numbers of delinquents and 
nondelinquents, and is inefficient as a prognostic device w^hen only a small 
percentage become delinquent. A reasonable approximation of the actual 
delinquency rate must be used in the construction of a prediction table. 
Otherwise, the labeling of ever)' boy in the sample as a nondelinquent de- 
livers a higher degree of predictive accuracy.” He concluded his statement 
of his work in analysis of validation studies completed so far as follows: 
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'The validity of the Glueck’s Prediction Instrument is still in doubt, and 
only an amazing reversal of the current results in the Youth Board investiga- 
tion will validate the Glueck Social Prediction Table/' 

Other scales have been devised. In general we do not now have the 
ability to predict delinquency accurately. Several studies have shown spe- 
cific factors related to delinquent behavior. By and large these studies show 
concurrent validity rather than an ability to predict future delinquency. 

One study that did show evidence of predictive validity was reported by 
Shelley and Toch (1962). They showed that readiness to perceive violence 
is related to a tendency to behave violently. They stated, '‘What can be 
affirmed with confidence, in other words, is that psychological dispositions 
related to the tendency to perceive violent pictures seemed to increase the 
likelihood of troublesome behavior." Although their work considered short- 
term predictions, they felt that long-term prediction might be possible. 

In conclusion we must remember that at present we may not be able to 
accurately predict who will or will not become a delinquent or a criminal. 
However, society at large is becoming more adjusted to the concept that 
there are special problems in handling people who are delinquents or who 
may become delinquents. The true delinquent does not become a delin- 
quent overnight. More specialists trained in understanding juvenile be- 
havior and how to handle the problems of juvenile delinquency can help 
in the prediction and, therefore, the prevention of the true juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Most of the states in the United States are currently involved in the 
plans for comprehensive mental health programs, as mentioned in Chapters 
2 and 3 of this book. These programs will involve new approaches and 
efforts to keep more people mentally healthy. One of the prime targets of 
such a program will be the setting up of programs and centers for the im- 
mediate care of problem children and adults. If these centers can be ade- 
quately staffed and personnel who work with juvenile delinquents and 
criminals can be adequately trained, there is hope that juvenile delinquency 
and crime rate may be lowered by working with people before they become 
too deeply involved in criminal behavior. 


SUMMARY 

Once a person has been convicted of breaking a rule or regulation of society 
he is usually provided special treatment by society. Frequently the treat- 
ment consists of incarceration, so that the criminal is no longer in contact 
with society at large. Often the treatment includes special programs to 
help the convicted criminal become a better-adjusted member of society. 
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Most of the population of the world is still not certain how much emphasis 
should be placed on rehabilitating criminals as compared to locking them 
in institutions so that society will not be bothered with them. 

There are three major times when convicted criminals are treated; dur- 
ing probation, incarceration, or parole. Persons convicted of breaking so- 
ciety's rules ma\ be sentenced to a probation period rather than incarcera- 
tion. During a probation period, the convicted person lives in his regular 
environment under close supervision. The full possibilities of such programs 
arc rarely realized due to the case loads on the probation officers and others, 
but such programs may be extremely valuable in reducing repetitive crimi- 
nal behavior. 

Incarceration is the most common treatment provided convicted crimi- 
nals. When a convicted person is deemed unfit to remain in general society, 
he is sentenced to a prison, jail, work camp, juvenile home, or elsewhere. 
Within the institution he may receive rather elaborate training and coun- 
seling to help him prepare for a better life as a law-abiding citizen, or he 
may be locked up in an environment that provides little or no training or 
counseling. Often the type of incarceration is determined only by the avail- 
able facilities or the judge’s decision. In some situations diagnostic centers 
determine the needs of the prisoners and develop programs for them. The 
efficacy of incarceration in preventing repetition of criminal behavior is not 
known. However, behav ioral science knows more about how to change hu- 
man behavior than is currcntlv being put to large-scale use in prisons. 

Most convicted persons receive sentences requiring a minimum, and 
maximum incarceration period. If they serve their minimum sentences as 
good prisoners thev arc often eligible for parole. The parole period, like 
probation, is served in general society under strict supervision and regula- 
tions. As with probation, lack of adequate personnel and facilities frequently 
hamper the effectiveness of the parole period. However, the svstem has 
meiit as a means of helping prisoners adjust upon their return into general 
society. 

Specialized treatment programs for drug addicts and juvenile delin- 
quents are being expanded. I’he latter deserves special attention, because 
the juvenile delinquent of today often becomes the criminal of tomorrow. 

New concepts in sentencing criminals include “weekend’' prison service. 
Such techniques prov ide members of society with a means of venting their 
vengeance on prisoners, providing an example to others and still allowing a 
convicted person to maintain himself and his family. 

Modifying behavior of individuals by techniques discussed in earlier 
chapters is considerably more difficult in prison. However, the same psycho- 
logical principles apply in prison and outside. Criminal behavior can be 
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reduced through the application of known psychological principles both to 
the changing of the criminal and to the changing of society. 

Society in general has not decided that criminals can be converted to 
law-abiding citizens, nor even if they want to spend the necessary funds or 
energy to try to effect such changes. Such views can, and are, being changed. 
Many of the known techniques of changing prejudices might be adapted 
to speed the modification of societ)''s views toward criminals. 

The effectiveness of rehabilitation programs for incarcerated criminals 
is questionable. The rate of recidivism is high (although probably not the 
60-70 percent often cited). Rehabilitation programs are most effective with 
juvenile offenders. Several special programs with youths have shown promise 
as means of reducing recidivism. So far, the major rehabilitative efforts for 
juveniles and adults have been with criminals sentenced for relatively long 
terms and generally in state or federal prisons. There is a real need to pro- 
vide the proper type of treatment for first offenders who often have short 
sentences in county or local jails. Prisoners need a more realistic understand- 
ing of the general society in which they will reside after release and more 
realistic standards or expectations for their own performances. 

Preventing new crime has been approached from two directions, a global 
approach and an individual one. In general the global approach of treating 
an entire geographical area by slum clearance, housing redevelopment, and 
so on, has not proven effective in reducing crime. I’he individual approach 
of intensive treatment of the predelinqucnt is apparently more successful. 
UnfeVrtunately, there are few, if any, well-validated tests or scales for select- 
ing predelinquents. However, juveniles don't become delinquents overnight. 
Several delinquent acts usually occur before sociely takes a delinquent seri- 
ously. Thus youngsters who might become delinquents can be identified, 
and proper programs might be established to lessen the probability of future 
criminal behavior. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Abrahamsen, D. (1960). The Psychology of Crime. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

A book covering many aspects of crime, particularly criminal behavior as a 
psychological disorder and therefore amenable to the same kind pf treatment 
and interpretations as mental illness. 

Dudycha, G. J. (ed.) (1959). Psychology for Law Enforcemknt Officers. 
Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas. 

A book edited by a person working in the field of psychology applied to law. 
Nine other authors contribute in their own specialty areas. Topics covered in- 
clude a general view of psychology, selection and placement of policemen, 
lie detection, human relations, leadership, and group control (specifically 
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handling of highway traffic and traffic control), psychology and the court, 
mental abnormalities and crime, juvenile delinquency, adult criminal behavior, 
alcoholic behavior, drug addiction, the work of the courts, and parole boards in 
action. 

Glaser, D. (1964). The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: Bobbs-Mcrrill Co. 

This book reports the findings of a large research effort plus a review of 
available knowledge in the fields of prisoner return after release, the effects of 
imprisonment, and the postrelease experience. There arc also a series of im- 
plications and set of conclusions or suggestions for improvement of prison and 
rehabilitation programs. 
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Negotiator's freedom and authority, 
484 

Neonatal period, 96, 97 
Neurosis, sec Psychoncurosis 
Neutral moderator, 480 
New York Citv Youth Rtiard, 593 
Noise, 273-79' 

Nominal hours worked, 286 
Normal curve, 202-203 ; 

Normality, see Mental l|ealth 
Norms, tests, 221-22 
percentile score, 221-22 
standard score, 221-22 
Nutrition, 95 
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Objective exams, 34-35 
Occupation, 199 
adjustment in, 113-19 
Occupational choice, 1 1 1 
Occupational therapist, 123 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test, 228 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
228 

Offender, 569 

Old age adjustments, 178-85 
provisions hiding 

financial and psychological secu- 
rity, 183 
jobs, 178 

privacy and independence, 180 
recreation, 184 

retirement homes and communi- 
ties, 181 

On-the-job training, 240-42 
Optimal human functioning, 45, 52, 
56, 57, 81, 82, 84, 85, 90, 
91, 117, 118; see also Mental 
health 

Organic brain disorders, 72-74, 78, 93, 
128; see also Mental disor- 
ders 

Organization, structure of, 342-46 
chart. 343-44 
span of control, 345-46 
Oscillation, 69 
Oscillation reaction, 82 
Osier, Sir William, 175 
Otis Higher Mental Examination, 226 
Output, 315 
Overprotection, 102-103 

Paired-comparison rating technique, 
194; see also Rating tech- 
niques 

Paper-and-pencil tests, 224; see also 
Tests 

Paranoid reactions, 73, 75; see also 
Mental disorders 
Parent attitudes, 102-110 
contingent love, 106 
rejection, 105-107, 109 
warmth, 106-107 

Parent behavior, rejection, 55, 66, 100 
Parent, child rearing practices, 44, 99, 
102,106-107,109,118 
contingent love, 107 
permissiveness, 107 
restrictivencss, 109 


see also Discipline 
see also Elimination training 
see also Feeding practices 
Parent-child relationship, 101 
Patterned interview, 216-19 
Patterns of alignment, see Family 
Pavlov, Ivan, 43 
Pay, 295, 389-91 

Peer group, 79, 80, 103, 105, 109-110 
Perceived stimulus situation, 4 
change in, 4-12 
Perception, 460-68 
emotional effects on, 467 
group pressures on, 463 
mirror image, 465 
of others, 460 
political, 461 
Perceptual defense, 462 
Perceptual distortions: recognition of, 
469 

Performance tests, 224; see also Tests 
Persistence. 59 

Personality disorder, 70, 74, 76. 82 
Personality tests, 226; see also Assess- 
ment; Tests 
Phobia, 137 
Physical therapist, 123 
Physiological basis of aging, 1 54 
Pinel, Phillipe, 42 
Pitch, 273-74 
Plato, 153 

Play therapy, see Psychotherapy 
Point system of job evaluation, 299- 
303 

Polarized light, 267 
Position, 199 

Positive functioning, 44, 47, 49, 51, 
84,91, 118, 121-24, 146; see 
also Mental health 
Practice sessions, 18 
Predictive validity', 208; see also Va- 
lidity 

Predictors of job success, 210-28 
application blanks, 210-15 
employment tests, 220-28 
classification of, 224-28 
norms, 221-23 
scores in use, 223-24 
standardization, 221 
interviews, 215-20 

Prefrontal labotoniy, 140; see also 
Therapy 
Prejudice, 61 
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Prenatal 

care. 114, 118 

factors influencing adjustment, 95, 
96 

factors in mental illness, 78, 95 
factors, table, 94 
influences, 79, 82 
Pre\’ention 

of crime, 571-94 

of mental illness, 40-41, 49, 51, 52, 
80-81, 85, 89-92, 96, 114, 
117-19, 125, 145 
see also Rehabilitation 
Probation, 558-59 
Problem-centered aj-iproach, 418 
Problcm-sol\ ing, see Coping 
Product testing, 459 
Production, factors affecting, 264-505 
atmospheric conditions, 279-85 
ad\crse conditions, 282-85 
hours of work, 284-86 
illumination, 264-75 
music, 285-84 
nature of the task, 290-95 
noise, 275-79 
adaptation, 274 
habituation, 274-75 
performance decrement resulting 
from, 275-76 

protection against, 276-79 
pyy, 295-96 
fringe benefits, 304 
job c\alnation, 296-504 
profit sharing, 504 
rest pauses, 287-90 
time of day, 286-87 
Profit sharing, 504 
Programed learning, 14 
Projection, 65, 65, 82 
assimilati\c, 63, 66 
disowning, 63, 65 
see also Adjustment reactions 
Projective method of testing, 64; see 
also Assessment; Blacky pic- 
tures; Rorschach; Tests; 
Thematic Apperception Test 
Psychiatric aides, 144 
Psychiatrist, 80, 117, 125, 127, 135, 
150 

Psychoanalysis, 50; see also Freud; Psy- 
chotherapy 

Psychodraina, see Psychotherapy 


Psychological differences measure- 
ment, 202-205 
Psychologist 

clinical, 1 17, 125, 127, 128, 153 
counseling, 117, 123 
school, 117 
Psvchologv', 5 

Psychonciirosis, 42, 70-7T 74, 82, 117 
Psvehosis, 70, 71, 74, 82, 117 
functional, 75-74 
involutional, 77 

Psvchosomatic disorders, 45, 71, 72, 78 
Psvchotherapv, 50, 80, 117-18, 125, 
124 

aims, 1 52 

chcnt-ccntcrcd, 155-56 
criticisms of, 1 58-39 
eclectic, 1 56 

group, 45, 117, 155, 156, 145 
individual, 117 
play therapy, 1 36-57 
in prisons, 569, 579 
psychoanahsis, 155 
ps>chodrama, 1 56 
types, 155 

see also Psychoanalysis 
see also 4 h crapy 
see also 4 reatment 
PubJicitv, 41 5 

Punishment, 100-102, 105-107, 109 
Purdue Peg Board, 228 

Qualitative symbolic display, 528 
Quality, 275-74 

Quantitative svmbohc displays, 550-51 
Questionnaire construction, 427 
Questionnaires, 418 
Quickening. 556-57 

Radio Research; Program analv/er, 
421 

Ranking method of job evaluation, 
298; see also Job evaluation 
Rank-order rating technique, 195-94; 

see also Rating techniques 
Rapport, 217-18 
Rater bias, 195 

Rating, see Mental status rating 
Rating, scale, 1 30 
Rating techniques, 192-98, 418 
critical incident tcchdiqiie, 198 
descriptiv e phrases, 195 
forced choice, 197-98 
forced distribution, 195 
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paired-comparison, 194-95 
rank order, 193-94 
traditional and grapliic, 196-97 
Ratings, personality, 130 
Ratio schedule, 10 

Rationalization, 63, 65, 69-70, 82; see 
also Adjustment reactions 
Reaction formation, 63, 67, 82; see 
also Adjustment reactions 
Reaction time, 336 
Reactions to iliotivation research, 434 
Reading speed, 29 
Receptors, 4 

Recidivism, 515, 557, 573-75 
Reciprocal mores, 472 
Recognition and recall tests, 418 
Refraction of light, 267 
Regression, 63, 65, 69, 82; see also 
Adjustment reactions 
Rehabilitation, 40, 43, 49, 51, 52, 80, 
82, 1 17, 121, 123, 145, 150 
aftercare, 147, 1 30 
centers H6 
criminals, 558-88 
definition, 146 
cx-paticnt groups, 147-48 
family care, 147 
half-way house, 146 
sheltered workshop, 146 
training, 146 
vocational, 1 46 
see also Mental illness 
Reinforcement, 6-14 

role in identification, 104 * 
Rejection, see Parent, attitude 
Reliability, 206-209 
evaluation of, 206-208 

coefficient of consistency, 206-207 
coefficient of equivalence, 207 
coefficient of stability, 207 
in use, 207-208 

Kudcr-Richardson formula 20, 
206-207 

speeded tests, 207 
Religion, 44, 111-13 
Repression, 63, 64. 71, 82; sec also 
Adjustment reactions 
Research techniques for advertising, 
418 

Resistance, stage of, 70, 80; see also 
Stress 

Response, 5 
Rest pauses, 287-90 


Retroactiv e inhibition, 36 
Rogers, Carl, 135-36 
Role, 85 
conflict, 478 
identity, 110-11 
marital, 112-13 
occupational, 112 
plaving, 250-51 
sex, 66, 1 1 1 

Roles of consumer psychologists, 414 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, 131, 432 
Round-table interviewing, 219-20 

Salary status, 390 
Sales tests, 441 
Salience, see Family 
Sampling procedure, 428 
Scheduling study time, 36-37 
Schizophrenia, 77 

Schizophrenic reactions, 73, 75; see 
also Mental disorders 
Scope of consumer psychology, 41 5 
Scott, Walter Dill, 416 
Secuntv, 56; see also Motivation 
Selection and placement of workers, 
204-210 

Selection procedures, 204 
Selection latio, 223 
Self, 56, 59, 79, 82,85,86, 111 
actualization, 44, 46, 48, 55, 112, 
387-88 
aggression, 62 

attitudes, 44, 57, 64, 70. 78-79, 88, 
101-102, 109, 113 
concept, 56, 104, 123, 132 
dev el opm cn t of, 1 0 3 
esteem, 48, 55,66, 103. 109, 1 10 
threats to, 59, 65 
recitation, 24-25 
see also Motivation 
Sensitivity training, 251-53 
Sensory-motor skills, 227-28; see also 
Tests 

Setting objectives for training, 235-37 
Sex 

adjustment, 1 19, 1 27 
attitudes. 111 
behavior, 102 
conflicts, 110 
deviation, 74, 76, 77 
role, 105, 110-11 
see also Motivation 
see also Role 
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Sexuality and age, 168 
Shaping, 8 
Shifts, 287 
Sibling rivalry, 104 

Significant interactive systems, 85, 86, 
88, 89, 113, 114, 118, 121, 
127 

S.I. Handling Systems, Inc., 269, 276 
Smoking, 96 

Social learning, see Socialization 
Social work, 118 
Social worker, 117, 123, 127 
Socialization, 101, 107-10 
primaiy', 96-98 
verbal, 96, 102 

Socioeconomic status and crime, 524- 
26 

Sociopathic personality, see Personality 
disorder 

Somatic therapy, see Therapy; Treat- 
ment 

S-O-R paradigm, 380-81 
Span of control, 345 
Span of management, 345 
Specular reflection, 266-67 
Speech defects, 71 
Speeded tests, 224; see also Tests 
Spence, K. W., 4 
Spread reflection, 267 
S.R.A. Mechanical Aptitudes Test, 
226 

Staff organization, 344 
Stage of resistance, 69; see also Stress 
Standardization, 221 
Standardized interview, 215-19 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 1 30, 
224-26 

Static movement, 333 
Stimulus situation, 4 
Stress, 53, 55, 59, 63, 67-70, 78, 80, 
112, 118 

reactions, 63, 67, 82 
see also Adjustment reactions 
Strikes, 370-72, 374 
Subjective exams, 34-35 
Sublimation, 63, 66, 8?; see also Ad- 
justment reactions 
Successive hurdles, 210-11 
Supervision, 361-68 

attributes for good, 365-66 
functions in, 361-62 
to get work done, 362-65 
who can do, 365-68 
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Supervisory and management train- 
ing, 244-53 
methods of, 248-53 
case methods, 249-50 
gaming, 251 
role playing, 250-51 
sensitivity, 251-53 
Surveys, 396 
Sylvester, Arthur, 464 
Symbolic and pictorial displays, 327-31 
Sympathisrn, 63 ' 

Symptoms, 70, 71, 75, 138, 143 

Tacit agreements, 485 
Task-oriented reactions, 58, 60, 62, 70, 
82; see also Adjustment re- 
actions; k’nistration 

TAT, see Thematic Apperception '1 est 
Taylor, F. W., 290 
'reaching machines, 14 
Television research, 442 
Temperature, 280 
'rcmperature-humidity index, 280 
Tense inovcniciits, 533 
'Tension reduetion in international re- 
lations, 469-73 
exchange of persons, 471 
rcci proca 1 m o v cs , 4 7 2 
superordinate goals, 470 
Tests, 128-50,224-28 
achievement or profRiency, 225 
aptitude, 225-26 
intelligence, 1 30, 226-27 
medical, 128 
personality, 227 
see also Assessment 
psychological, 1 28, 1 30 
scores in vise, 223 
sensory-motor skills, 227-28 
speeded, 224, 227 
taking, 33 

'Test-retest reliability, 207; see also Re- 
liability 
'Testimony, 544-50 
accuracy of, 544-50 ; 
auditory sensations^ 547-48 
cutaneous senses, 5^48 
distance judgment^ 546-47 
emotion, 549-50 
expectation, 548-4^ 
sensory factors-vision, 544-46 
taste and smell, 548 
Theater tests, 443 
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Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 
131-32, 434 
Theme, see Family 

TTierapcutic community, 143; see also 
Therapy, environmental 
Therapy, 133 
drug, 71, 141 

environmental, 43, 123, 143 
management, 125 
medical, 71 
occupational, 144 
shock, 71 
social, 143-44 
somatic, 124, 139 
convulsive, 124 
drug, 124,140,143 
insulin, 140 

psychosurgery, 125, 140 
shock, 1 39-40 
see also Psychotherapy 
sec also Treatment 
'lolman, E. C., 4 

Traditional ind graphic rating scales, 
196 

'Praditional or infomial interviews, 
215-20 

'Fraining methods, 238-44 
apprenticeship, 238-40 
on-thc-job, 240-42 
outside the company, 243-44 
\estibule, 242-43 

'Fraining methods for supervisors, 248- 
53 

Training needs, determination of, 233- 
37 

setting objectives, 235-37 
'Franqinlizers, 141, 143 
1 ransfer, 9 

Transition periods, 96 
first, 99 

second, 100-101 
see also Critical periods 
Treatment of mental illness, 40, 41, 
49, 51-52, 82, 118, 121-22, 
123-25 

medical, 43, 80, 117 
see also Assessment 
see also Psychotherapy 
see also Therapy 
Truman, Harry, 461 
Trust, sense of, 98 
Tuke, William, 42 


TVQ score, 443 
Unconscious, 42 

Undoing, 63; see also Adjustment re- 
actions 

Union-inanagcinent relations, 373-76 
United States Civil Serv'ice Commis- 
sion, 296-97 

U. S. Economic Opportunity Act, 
1964, 116 

Use of survey research information, 
429 

Validity, evaluation of, 208-10 
concurrent, 209 
construct, 209 
content, 208 
in use, 209-10 
predictive, 208-209 
Values, social, 112 
Verdi, 153 

Vestibule training, 242-43 
Visual displays, 327-31 
Visual stimuli in advertising, 41 1 
Vitamins, 78 

Walton, Isaak, 153 
War activities, 425 

War Manpower Commission Bureau 
of Training, 239 
Warm-up period, 263 
in work, 291 

Washington, George, 175 
\\'ebster, Noah, 153 
Wcelisler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
130, 164,226 

Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, 1 30 

\\'eighted application blank, 214-15 
W eller Electric Corporation, 241 
Whole learning, 19-21 
^\'’ilson. W^oodrow, 484 
W^itnesses, 542-44 

Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales, 
128, 130 

Wondcrlic Personnel Test, 226 
W'ork, 192 

W^ork, measuring, 192-98 
rating techniques, 192-98 
W^ork curve, 262-64 

Yalta Conference, 468 



